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CUBA   AND  THE  CUBANa 


OKoasAratOAL  Poiinoir— EzTiKT— HmoBT— Dnoairaoii 

OF  HaTAIIA— OlHBBAL  CbaBAOTIB  Of  TBI  iMHABlTAKn— 

UoTSBRMnrT— Abut  and  NATi-RiruinB. 

"  How  enohsntiDg  to  the  senses,  at  least,"  sajrs  the 
Eari  of  Carlisle,  "  were  the  three  weeks  I  spent  in 
Cuba  I  How  my  memory  turns  to  its  picturesque  ' 
forms  and  balmy  skies !"  and  the  noble  lord  thus  poe- 
tically apostrophises  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the 
island : — 

"  Y<  tropic  finatt  of  anriding  green. 

Where  the  palm  tapers,  and  the  orange  glowi, 

Wbore  the  light  bamboo  weavua  lier  fcnthery  screen. 

And  her  tdl  sliade  the  matchkas  cej  ba  throws : 

Te  oIondleM  ethers  of  unchanging  blue. 

Bare,  as  its  rioh  rarietlcs  give  way. 
To  the  dear  sapphire  of  your  midnigfat  hat. 

Hi*  buraishid  asnia  at  jonr  perAet  day. 


Tat  teU  me  not  my  native  slci«<  are  bloaV, 
That  flushed  with  liquid  weiiltli,  no  chuu  fields  ware  | 

For  virtue  pines,  and  manhood  dares  not  Fpcnl.-, 
And  nature's  glories  brighten  round  the  ilsTe." 

Cuba,  styled  the  "  Queen  of  the  Antilles,"  and  the 
"  Gtem  of  the  American  Seas,"  or,  "  La  Siempre  Fiel 
Isla  de  Cuba,"  as  it  is  grandiloquently  Htyled  in  all 
Spanish  documentti,  was  discorered  by  Columbus,  Ucto- 
ber  28tb,  (492,  in  his  first  voyage  to  the  west,  after 
discovering  St.  SulvadtH:,  one  of  the  Lucayos  or  Ba- 
hama Isles.  Its  iigurd  is  long  and  narrow,  approaching 
that  of  a  crescent,  with  its  convex  side  looking  towards 
the  north  ;  its  wext  portion  lying  between  Florida  and 
the  Peninsula  of  Yucatan — the  north-east  promontory 
of  South  America.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  united 
to  this  part  of  the  continent  of  South  America  by  an 
isthuiuB  ;  but  now  two  entrances  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  are  presented,    formed  by  the  action  of  ths 
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Owibbsui  Sm  ;  tlie  ona  to  tlie  louth,  between  0mm 
Oatoche  Hud  Oipe  St  Antonio.;  and  the  other  to  the 
north,  between  Bahis,  Honda,  and  Florida. 

Oaba,  laya  Mr.  Phillip*  in  hb  excellent  work,  '<  The 
United  States  and  Ciiba,"  is  abont  ninety-Bve  milea 
from  the  neatest  point  of  Jamaica ;  from  Hayti  fifty 
milea  ;  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from 
the  coiuit  of  Tobaaoo  and  Yucatan  in  Mexico ;  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Florida,  Like  Jamaica, 
and  moat  of  the  other  islands  of  the  Archipelago  ge- 
nerally, it  is  intersected  by  a  chain  of  mountama 
passing  east  and  west ;  which  chain  (called  If  ontanns 
del  Gobre,  or  Snake  Moontains),  partaking  of  the  oar- 
Tatars  of  the  island,  and  sloping  on  each  side  towards 
the  ooaat,  rtisea  itself  up  in  its  highest  eleration  about 
seven  tboosand  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

Tt  is  situated  in  S3<>  9' north  latitude^  and  89*  9' 
west  longitude,  and  is  780  miles  in  breadth  by  aboat 
A3  miles  iu  medial  breadth ;  containing  a  nuperficial 
area  of  43,500  square  miles,  beinr  nearly  equal  in 
extent  to  all  the  other  islands  un^'rd.  The  largest 
and  most  im|iortant  island  attached  to  Cuba  ii  the 
Isle  of  Pines,  called  by  Columbus,  who  discovered 
it  in  U94,  Evangelists,  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island,  about  half  the  siae  of  Long 
Island  in  the  United  Statea.  Cuba  was  originally, 
and  ia  at  the  present  time,  tkwigh  dow  almokt  tbt  only 
one,  the  mostflourisbing  of  the  Spanish  settlements  ia 
the  New  World,  and  ia  the  largest  of  thcae  that  con- 
stitute the  Columbian  Archipelsga 

The  earliest  period  at  which  anything  was  beard 
respectirg  this  island  that  particularly  attracted  the 
attem  orope  was  in  Iff  18,  when  Cortes  sailed 

from  iv  <  hundred  and  twenty  men  for  his  expe- 

ditioL  ,>co,  under  the  direction  of  Veksquei 

The  latter  >yas  one  of  the  oompanionsof  Columbun,  and 
the  first  Deputy-Oovemor  of  Cuba,  under  Don  Diego 
Columbus  ;  and  it  was  by  the  authority  of  the  latter 
that  Vein  jquez  effected  its  conquest  from  the  natives, 
.  who  for  a  time  bravely  defended  the  lovely  iji'e  under 
their  celebrated  caiiqne  or  chief,  Hatuay.  The  cir- 
eumstances  attending  this  invasion  were  of  great 
atrocity,  especially  in  relation  to  this  celebrated  Indian. 
Being  taknn  pruioiier,  he  was  ordered  by  Velaaques  to 
be  burnt  aliva  When  tied  to  the  stake,  and  before 
the  fatal  brand  was  thrown  opon  the  pile  that  waa  to 
consume  his  bod/  to  ashes,  Hatuay  listened  to  the  ex- 
hortatioias  of  a  piiest,  who  beeooght  him  to  embrace 
Christianit}. 

*'  Are  there  any  Spaniarda  in  Paradise  t"  inquired 
the  doomed  chief 

"  Without  doubt  there  are,"  replied  the  priest 

"Ah,  then,  HiUuay  has  no  widi  to  go  there  Fire 
the  stake  and  let  me  bum,  for  I  have  no  desim  to  be 
neeu  where  there  are  Spaniarda."* 

The  subjugation  of  the  island  waa  eSbcted  by  a 
force  of  about  three  hundred  men,  sent  for  this  object 
from  Hiq«uiola,  now  Haiti,  in  or  about  the  year 
IS  11.  It  had  been,  however,  droumnavigatcd  by 
Ucampo  iu  IfiOS,  three  y«)an  previously,  tul  whiiw 
time  It  waa  supposed  by  Columbus  to  have  been  a 
continent 

The  population  of  Cuba  ia  estimated  at  the  present 
time  at  nearly  1,000,000  of  all  clawea  and  oohnira^  of 
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whom  upwards  of  on»-third  are  whitsa  A«eordiiig  to 
statistics  given  by  M.  Bellou,  the  number  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  isUnd  is  as  follows  :— Of  whites, 
603,000 ;  of  ft«e  coloured  people,  about  800,000 ;  and 
of  idaves,  443,000.  But  the  number  of  slaves  here 
given  ia  probably  underrated,  aa  Lord  Aberdeen,  writ- 
ing to  Mr.  Bulwer  in  Deoember,  1 843,  estimated  tbeu 
at  that  time,  on  the  authority  of  the  most  intelligent 
iahabitanta  of  the  island,  aa  between  800,000  and 
900,000.* 

According  to  Senor  Tom,  thapopulation  ia  1,000,000. 
Of  this,  about  1,009,060  are  oonprised  in  the  settled 
population  of  the  iHknd.  Tha  proportioaa  in  1803, 
whkh  are  derived  fW>m  the  latest  official  census  that 
has  been  published,  is  as  foUows :— Whites,  001,988 ; 
f^  coloured,  176,647 ;  alavea,  330,430  :  total, 
1,009,060.  This  ia  the  fixed  pofnjation  ;  odd  to  tliia 
the  tionsient,  and  the  aggregata  would  Im  increaaed  to 
1,000.000. 

Divided  according  to  nationalitiest  the  whole  popula- 
tkm  is  thus  enumvAted  :-  Nattvea  of  Spain,  90,680; 
at  the  Canary  lahinda,  £0,000 ;  of  France,  3,000;  at 
Englaud,  1,000 ;  and  of  America  and  other  countries^ 
3,000 ;  leaving  ntore  than  400,000  nativea  of  the 
island.  Among  the  hitter  are  the  eoppernioloured 
Amerioan  race  of  Cuba  still  existing  in  rm  small 
numbers,  who  are  oonsidered  tlie  true  descendants  of 
the  aburigiuM  found  on  the  ialand  when  first  visited  by 
Colnmboa. 

The  tot4^  nnmber  thus  given,  estimating  the  area 
of  the  island  in  square  tea^ws  at  3,970,  givea  304  to 
the  square  Icaoue,  or  89  to  the  square  miM,  and  shows 
that  the  populatiaii  is  more  dense  than  that  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  one 
of  the  Spanish- Amerioan  States,  inehiding  th?  whda 
of  VrauL* 

On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Pliuy  MUca,  of  Boston,  b 
his  pomi^et  on  Ocean  Steam  Navigation,  I  quota 
additional  statisticB.    'J  Liy  aie  as  kte  aa  1807  :— 

'■  The  total  number  of  estates  on  the  ishnd  is  not 
fiu-  from  14,000,  which  may  be  divided  as  follows: — 
coffee  plantations,  l,8i;3 ;  sngar  plantationa,  1,448 ; 
tobacco  plantations,  918 ;  graxing  and  fruits,  9,990. 
The  annual  producta  are  valued  at  0  0,000,000  doUara. 
Some  of  the  princiiial  are  et'timatrd  ak  follows : — 
sugar,  18,660,943  doUan ;  fruits,  14,839,000  doUan; 
coffee,  6,000,000  doliant ;  vnohusea,  1,402,  728  dollars; 
cigan,  4,267,496  dollars :  leaf  tobacco,  000,000  dol- 
Ura.  The  annual  imports  of  the  islnnd  amount  to 
30,000,000  dollon ;  the  expnrto  abont  28,000,000  dol- 
laiin  Cuba  senda  exports  to  Enghmd  annually  to  tha 
amount  of  about  1,000,000  doUm ;  and  to  the  United 
States,  about  7,(100,000  dollaia.  'ihtre  ore  also  already 
constmeted  railroads  meii.-^uring  397  milea." 

Ethnologically  oonsidered,  tiie  races  of  inhabitanU 
found  at  present  on  tha  bland,  are  the  Caucasiao,  Afi?- 
can,  American,  and  Mongolian.  The  latter  are  chi^ 
Chinese,  introduced  into  tlie  island  since  1847,  amount- 
ing to  about  6,000,  and  indaded  in  the  <■  transient" 
returns.  Africans  were  introduoed  into  Cnba  in  1084, 
buC  tnm  cansea  that  will  hereafter  appear,  rather  than 
from  clituata,  the  multiplication  of  the  race  has  never 
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comtponded  with  what  might  ham  been  rviuoiMUly 
expected.  AcoonUnK  to  the  elMimt  and  moat  inoon- 
trovertibte  eriilence  their  numben  have  been  greatly 
diminialiod  by  meroilaas  oppiwMon.  It  ia  woU  known 
that  many  thotuanda  of  Afrioana  hare  been  brought 
into  Cuba  airice  18A0,  and  that  no'r  iti  dare  popula- 
tion is  only  little  more  than  half  r,  million. 

Havana  ia  now  the  capital  city  of  Cuba.  Formeriv 
Baracoa  and  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  lituated  on  the  aouth 
■ido  of  the  iiknd,  ohtimed  that  diiitlnction.  Havana 
ii  built  on  the  north- western  eoast,  that  dtuation  being 
ohoaen  becauao  the  channel  between  Cuba  and  the  main 
land  of  North  America  waa  found  the  moat  convenient 
pamage  for  merchant  veawila  bound  to  Europe  from 
Mexica  The  last-named  cities  are  the  more  ancient, 
for  diey  were  fbnnded  by  the  first  Depnty-i3ovemor. 
Havana,  however,  ia  not  only  the  prineipal  city,  but  has 
long  been  the  greateat  commercml  eroiiorium  of  the 
wextprii  iMlandH.  It  stands,  as  already  said,  on  the  north- 
wmt  Bido  of  the  isfamd,  distant  flrom  Kingston  740  miles, 
the  course  being  south  of  Jamaica  and  of  Cuba,  roirad 
Capes  Antonio  and  Corienies. 

The  shape  of  the  town,  like  the  harbour,  is  semicir- 
cular, Uio  diameter  being  formed  by  the  shore.  Like 
many  other  towns  withht  the  tropica,  it  appeam  at  a 
distance  as  if  embosomed  in  a  « 'jod  of  palra  and  other 
tnes  of  great  novelty  and  beituty  of  form,  to  the 
European  eye  towering  with  proud  pre-eminence  over 
all  liie  other  visible  objects  the  city  contains.  Its 
])opulation  is  estimated  at  one  hnnared  and  Iwecty 
thouMtnd. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  both  tho  Old  and  the  New 
World  mset  in  Cuba.  Havana  seems  like  a  piece  of 
Spain  that  has  drified  into  tho  Atlantic.  A  pproaofaing 
this  city  from  Europe  or  America,  the  eye  is  ri vetted  by 
thevariutyand  l>rilliaucyof  thepanorama  Ononeside 
are  fortiHiatinus,  resembling  thcae  of  Malta,  hewn  out 
of  the  ditrk  gray  rock,  and  along  their  parapets  may  be 
seen  lineM  of  soldieia  in  white  nuiforma,  with  the  ancient 
Spanish  iNinnet',  red  and  gold,  waving  in  the  passing 
currents  of  the  air.  Below  Ihese^  along  the  shore  to 
the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  towarda  the 
ramparts,  spreads  the  town;  not  sombre,  like  London, 
nor  white,  like  Paris,  but  party-coloured,  like  Daniaacua. 
The  houses  are  blue,  pink,  scarlet,  yellow,  with  iiiatses 
of  green  |)alms  gleaminj;  above  them,  and  shading  the 
streets  and  squares  with  their  broad  feathery  fronds; 
the  whole  city  basking  in  the  sun  and  resembling  an 
immense  number  of  ahowy  articles  of  porcelain  and 
glau  on  a  stall  of  fiutoy  wares.  In  the  harbour  float 
old-fashioned  gondobui,  not  bbuik,  like  those  of  Venice, 
but  brilliant  and  beautiful  Altogether,  Havana  has  a 
peculiar  character,  and  a  romantic  life,  unlike  that  of 
anyother  city  either  in  Europe  or  America. 

The  lichee  and  magnifioeuce  of  Havana  have  flre- 
queutly  excited  thti  cupidity  of  invaders,  and  it  ha« 
been,  tiierelore,  repeatedly  subject  to  attadts  by  hostile 
armamiants.  It  was  taken  by  a  French  pirate  in  1063; 
afterwa'nds  by  English  and  French  bnooaneorsb  and  aub- 
seqaently  by  the  British,  under  the  Duke  of  Albemarie 
and  AdmiriU  Pocoeke^  in  the  reign  of  Oeoige  111.,  after 
a  siege  of  twenty-nine  days ;  its  capture  involving  a 
great  sacrifice  <rf  lives,  as  well  aa  producing  a  vast 
amonnf  of  treasure  to  the  captcvs.  It  was,  however, 
restored  to  Spain  by  England  in  the  peace  of  1763. 

Bat  the  viuue  awl  importanoe  of  the  oi^  aa  also  of 
the  vhoM  isiaad,  waa  rated  so  ki|^  as  rirawly  hinted, 
Bot  only  on  aeoouA  of  the  traasuMi  H  waa  found  to 


contain,  but  still  more  from  grest  political  and  com- 
mercial considerations;  as  it  was  the  key  of  the  B]>anish 
possessions  in  South  America,  and  tlie  harbour  in  which 
all  the  galleons  and  merchant  vmisela  were  accustomed 
to  assemble  before  tLay  departed  on  tlieir  voyage  to 
Europe. 

Since  the  loss  to  Spain  of  her  Houth  American 
colonies,  this  island  baa  become  of  espeoinl  importance 
to  E!nglaud  and  America,  whose  mutual  interest  it  is 
to  secure  its  permanent  jtoHHeiwion  tu  Spain ;  or,  on  any 
disruption  of  the  tie  which  binds  it  to  Europe,  lo  re- 
cognise it  aa  an  indti)ieiuleut  state,  aa  it  commands  tb« 
Oulf  of  Mexico  by  tho  straits  of  Yucatan  and  Florida; 
the  navigation  of  the  windward  jsuaoge  and  channel 
of  Bahamas;  with  nil  the  maritime  ft-oniier  south  of 
Oeorgia,  in  the  north  of  the  new  hemisphere ;  and, 
therefore,  by  whichwever  of  these  two  great  maritime 
powers  it  were  iiossesrad,  the  balance  of  power  would 
he  destroyed,  vix. ;— that  equilibrium  of  political  influ- 
ence which  the  civiliwd  world  nistinctivelv  feels  to  be 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  the  due 
development  of  all  resources,  mental,  moral,  aud  physi- 
cal, that  are  within  its  roach  ;  and  the  loss  of  which 
equilibrium,  it  may  be  fvarcd,  would  involve  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  peace  and  amity  which  have  so  long  subsisted 
between  tueiw  nations.  No  one,  especially  who  is 
an  inha'uitant  of  the  colonies  of  Oreat  Britain  in 
thia  hemisphere,  but  must  deprecate  the  attempts  that 
are  obvionaly  made  by  our  neighbour*  ot'  the  United 
State*  to  annex  this  valualile  and  important  island  to 
their  Republic,  as  the  evil  of  such  an  secession,  by 
perpe  Muting  the  slavery  of  its  vassals,  and  by  other 
important  results,  would  be  deeply  felt  tlironghout  the 
wlwle  arohipefaigo,  entailing  mischiefs  that  ca:i  scarcely 
he  conceived.  It  has  been  too  justly  observed — The 
Hnssians  call  the  Crimea  their  Italy.  America  sees  an 
Italy  in  Cuba.  She  has  an  old  quarrel  with  the  Qoveni- 
ment  of  Spain,  aud  many  of  her  people  desire  to  satisfy 
their  wrongs  by  the  annexation  of  this  "isle  ot 
beanty." 

That  this  is  the  wish  of  many  Americans  is  evident 
flrom  their  publiuhed  sentiments.  "  The  masses  among 
us,"  savs  a  late  American  author,  "may  not  buHy 
themselves  with  acquiring  Cuba ;  but  the  States  where 
slavery  exists,  aware  of  Uie  |)olitica?  im]x>rtance  it  has 
for  them,  do  not  slumber;  and  their  prudence^  and 
their  wise  measursi^  and  their  enthusiasm  in  the  cause, 
are  sure  suarauteea  that  the  annexation  will  take  i^ace 
at  an  early  date." 

The  desire  for  the  possession  of  Cuba  has  existed 
ever  since  the  days  of  Jefferson,  who,  in  bis  letters  to 
President  Munro,  in  1833,  says : — "  I  candidly  confess 
that  I  have  ever  looked  on  Cuba  as  the  most  interesting 
addition  which  oooid  ever  be  made  to  our  system  of 
States.  The  control  which,  with  Florida  Poiut,  this 
ishuid  would  give  us  over  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
countries  and  isthmus  bordering  it,  would  fill  up  the 
measure  of  our  political  woll-lieing."  At  the  same 
time,  as  it  is  natunl  to  suppose,  there  is  a  desire  ou 
the  part  of  Cubans  themselves  for  annexation.  Thia 
is  easily  andersuiod  when  the  imme:'-:;:  jaXua  it  woold 
impart  at  once  tocMtatesand  hwded  property  in  general 
is  considered  Tlais,  if  there  are  300,000  slaves  in 
Cuba,  worth  00,000,000  dollars,  and  their  value  should 
eqaalis*  with  those  of  the  United  States  the  result 
^*radd  be  150,000,000  dollars  in  favour  of  the  owners 
for  that  itesi.  It  is  also  wdl  Ihwwb  that  most  of  the 
influential  men  around  the  E|panish  Oovemment  are 
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iut«i'u<te<l  in  thia  pru|)flrty,  and  thitt  they  b*ve  »  Moret 
desire  for  in  improvement  in  value.  > 

It  i*  but  Justioo,  however,  to  any  that  there  ia  • 
poworftil  party  in  the  United  State.,  oppoaed  to  an- 
nexing it,  oven  by  purohaae.  A  very  |)opMlar  writer 
ill  Musaauhuaetta  haa  httuly  publiahud  a  woric,  in  which 
he  argueft  that  to  conquer  the  inland  would  be  a  great 
crime,  and  to  buy  it  an  abaunlity.  Ho  quotea  in  hin 
favour  »  noble  maxim  of  Itonmn  law,  "  That  a  |i*triot 
will  viilue  thu  gtMid  name  of  hia  country  far  more  than 
thn  trcuMurea  of  tliu  world." 

Ia  it  nut  time,  it  nmy  be  oakod,  that  philanthropiata 
evorywhere  ahould  awakon  to  the  fearful  condition  of 
Cuba,  and  uite  every  meaua  to  free  her  from  her  preaont 
atate  and  ini|)endiiig  dectiiiy  1  And  ia  it  not  *he  duty  of 
.lamnica,  and  the  other  West  India  ialanuu  generally, 
to  intereat  theniMelvea  in  thia  momcntoua  queatiim  1 

If  Cuba  became  independent,  a  pruaperoua  comhierce 
might  be  muiotained  between  her  and  the  mother 
country,  reaultiug  from  uncir-nt  aasociationa,  common 
language,  and  taatea,  which  would  be  far  more  pro- 
ductive than  the  beet  contrived  ayatem  of  colonial 
taxation. 

Such,  notoriou:ily,  haa  been  the  result  to  Great 
rtritain  of  the  eelabliahment  of  the  indeiiendence  if  the 
United  Statea. 

In  Cuba,  aa  in  the  parent  state,  literature  haa  l)eon 
<liacouraged,  and  but  for  the  veatiges  that  remain 
among  aome  of  the  older  familiea,  and  the  infuMon 
of  liberal  principlea  among  her  youth  by  England  and 
America,  ahe  would  luive  aunk  ere  thu  into  utter 
barbsriam  Infidelity  haa  been  imfmrted  principally 
from  France,  and  the  {loople,  aiibmeige<'.  in  ignuiiince, 
are  carried  away  by  a  torrent  of  licentiouaneaa  and 
unbelief 

Nor  doea  acquaintance  with  the  community  in  general 
tend  tu  elevate  the  notiona  of  a  reputable  atninger  ui 
to  their  aucial  atate.  Not  to  notice  the  unbounded 
and  unblushing  licentiouaneaa  that  prevaila,  there 
appears  but  little  social  intercounie  between  the  malea 
and  females  of  the  same  family.  Their  habits  at  meals 
]>artake  little  of  social  elegance,  and  indicate,  even 
among  the  higher  clasHes,  an  inferior  atate  of  civilisa- 
tion. Tlieir  domeatiu  comfortA  are  evidently  few. 
That  state  of  domestic  union  towards  which  nature 
leads  the  human  species  by  softening  the  heart  to  gen- 
tleness and  humanity,  ia  in  a  great  degree  unknown, 
and  the  married  state  ia  so  unequal  as  to  establi^ih  a 
cruel  distinction  bet«  ueu  the  aexea ;  stimulating  the 
one  to  be  harsh  and  unfeeling,  and  humbling  the  other 
to  aervilitr  and  uncomplaining  submiaaion. 

Upon  the  surface  lie  many  things  unfavourable  in 
their  influence  to  domestic  peace  and  social  purity. 
Married  women  appear  drgi-aded.  They  are  not  here 
presiding  spirits  in  the  siiictuary  of  domestic  life.  Thfi 
early  instruction  of  their  children — the  regulation  of 
the  domestics — the  entire  policy  of  the  household, 
are  not  commited  to  them.  While  they  are  hj  no 
means  exempt  from  domestic  corea,  oftentimes  thoao 
of  buainesa  are  aujieradded.  The  aweet  lovely  bloom 
of  matronly  modesty  ia  wanting  alao  in  Cuba ;  the 
grace  and  affectionate  influence  of  matronly  oharooter 
is  not  aeen.  The  social  ties  are  weakened,  and  domestic 
influence  of  the  pure  elevating  kind  is  not  felt 

The  men  luxuriate  in  the  caf^  or  spend  their  even^ 


■  1,000  negiaai^  in  Cohu  are  eatimatcd  bv  aome  aathoritiaa  at  ' 
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ings  in  wunw)  plaoea  of  resort.  It  may  be  gnnerallr 
aaid  that  they  |iaaa  their  mornings  in  buainesa,  their 
aflemoona  in  melting  laaaitude  at  aome  Creole  ooflTee- 
houae,  and  their  erer.inga  in  lounging  on  the  promenade, 
at  tlic  opera,  or  in  the  delicioua  kuburba  ;  for  Cuba  is 
a  festal  laland,  and  ita  inhabitants  are  aa  much  addicted 
t»  gaiety  as  to  repose.  Home  is  only  a  place  of  rest, 
not  of  enjoyment ;  a  place  of  retirement,  not  of  loving 
and  softening  influence.  The  marriage  bond  is  loosely 
held.  Not  only  ia  domestic  infidelitv  fearfully  pieva- 
Ivnt — even  fenwlo  virtue  ia  but  little  eatcemea  In 
the  highest  circles  vice  of  thia  character  reigna  almost 
unchecked,  ar  u  lu  influence  extends  itself  down  to  the 
loweat  ranka  of  aooietjr.  Every  class  is  more  or  leas 
tainted  with  the  evil ;  both  prieata  and  people  are 
alike.  "The  whole  head  ia  sick."  Thus  the  moral 
condition  of  the  masaes  is  deplorable,  and  their  bigotry, 
au]>erstition,  and  vice  arc  of  no  common  kind. 

No  wonder  that  among  the  female  portion  of  the 
community,  '<ve';i  among  the  beat  of  them,  there 
should  be  aeen  ..n  ineflSoient  diaoharge  of  household 
duties. 

Although,however,  Spanish  matrona  are  not  generally 
remarkable  fur  the  social  affevtiona,  nor  celebrated  for 
their  domeatic  economy  and  induatry,  yet  these  virtnea 
and  qualities  arc  not  wholly  una|>preciated  by  the  other 
sex.     Hence  the  familiar  Spaniah  proverb : — 

"  The  wife  tliat  expecti  to  lisva  a  good  tuxat, 
!•  alwnjrt  st  home  as  if  ihe  were  kme  i 
And  the  maid  tliat  ii  lionoat—  bcr  chetrfbl  delight 
I*  atill  to  Iw  doing  iVum  morning  till  nighl." 

The  state  of  things  thus  detailed,  it  ia  scarcely  neoea- 
aary  to  observe,  ia,  to  a  cunHidiruMe  degree,  the  effect 
of  alavery,  thn  greatest  moral  pestilencn  that  ever 
withered  the  happiness  of  msiikiud.  Like  the  poiaonons 
upas,  its  dark  shadows  wither  everything  within  its 
bikleful  iuflurnce.  It  is  as  great  a  curse  to  the  enslaver 
as  to  the  enslaved  ;  it  renders  the  one  as  cniel  and 
licentious  as  the  other  is  degraded  aud  miserable ;  it 
is  a  crime  which,  if  not  annihilated  by  other  means,  will 
one  day  find  its  destruction  in  itjj  excesses.  Anywhere 
and  everywhere  slave- masters  contract  bad  habita  of 
almost  every  !(ind  ;  they  become  haughty,  iiasaionate, 
obdurate,  vindictive,  voluptuous,  ciniel,  and  in  general 
neglect  all  moral  virtues.'  Providence  never  permits 
the  laws  of  nature  to  be  outnigrd  with  impunity.  That 
violence  should  be  done  to  the  affections  of  the  heart, 
or  that  man  should  be  made  to  aerve  as  the  instru* 
moot  of  vile  ambition  and  avarice  to  bis  brother 
without  a  just  retribution,  ia  contrary  to  reason,  and 
against  the  principles  of  Ood'a  moral  government  of 
the  world.  Thia  alavery— ihe  foulest  blot  on  the 
escutcheon  of  Spain,  and  which  has  long  given  her 
such  unenviable  notoriety  among  the  nations— exists 
here  in  all  its  horrors. 

The  government  in  Cuba  is  engrafled  on  that  of  old 
Spain.  Being  thus  an  integral  part  of  the  monarchy, 
it  is  governed  like  the  provinces  of  the  parent  state, 
and  divided  into  three  i'lf'tu/'ncuw — Wostei-n,  Central, 
and  Eastern ;  or,  as  more  commonly  designated,  the 
Oriental,  the  Central,  and  the  Occidental,  under  one 
governor. 

These  grand  divisions  are  subdivided  into  several 

governments,   aub-govemmenta,    and    colonies.      The 

fC<'ontral  and  Occidental  departments  form   the  civil 
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provltioe  of  Haran* ;  and  tbe  Oriental,  tiM  otvil  pro- 
Tinoe  of  Cuba.  Fur  eooleaiaitioal  purpotei  tbe  iwand 
if  divided  into  two  diooeaes :  that  of  Havana,  which 
incladei  all  the  Occidental  department  and  the  Central, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ■ub-govemmenU  of  Puerto 
Principe  and  Nueritaa ;  and  that  of  Cuba,  which  iu- 
oludee  the  Oriental  department,  and  that  portion  of  tbe 
Oentrml  not  in  union  with  the  diooeae  of  Havana. 

For  the  judicial  purpoeua,  the  Uccidental  department 
forme  the  Audienma  Heal  of  Havana ;  and  the  two 
other  dvpartmenti,  that  of  Puerto  Principe. 

The  "Oocidental  department"  contains  the  goyem- 
roente  of  Havana  and  Matanca^  the  sub-govemmeut 
of  Alacranei^  Bahia  Honda,  Bejuoal,  Cardenaa,  Uuau- 
baooa,  Son  Julien  de  Guinea,  Jaraco,  Mariol,  Nueva 
Felipina,  Santa  Maria  del  Roearia,  San  Antonio,  San 
Ohriitobal,  and  Santiago,  and  the  colony  of  La  Raina 
Amalia,  or  lala  de  Pinoe. 

The  "  Oentral  department"  contains  the  goveniments 
of  Trinadad  and  Femandina  de  Jagua,  the  eub-goveru- 


menta  rl  Oienibegoa,  PnertA  Principe,  Nunvita«,  Ban 
Juaa  rle  loi  ReniadiuH,  Ha^uit  Itt  Urouile,  Hunta  CUltx, 
Eipurito  Santo,  and  the  colony  uf  San  Domingo. 

The  "  Oriental  dcfiurtinent"  contains  the  govern- 
ment of  Hautiugo  de  Cuba,  ami  tho  Aul>-govcrnnientg  of 
Baraooa,  Bayamo,  Holguin,  Jiguani  las  Tunuu,  Mania- 
nillo,  anil  SaltadeM. 

The  isiitnd  in  presided  over  nsually  by  one  of  the 
nobility  of  old  Spain,  in  whom  are  associated  the  double 
offices  of  Cure-Uovemur  and  Captain-OeneraL  This 
officer  resides  in  Havana. 

There  is,  however,  in  Puerto  Principe,  an  Audlencia 
or  Supreme  Court,  having  jurisdiction  over  tbe  Island 
of  Puerto  Rico,  as  well  as  that  of  Culta,  and  which  is 
siiid  to  be  in  some  rospeots  independent  of  the  local 
government. 

Tbe  government  of  Cuba,  though,  as  already  said, 
similar  to  that  of  the  parent  state,  is  much  mure  oppres- 
sive. It  is  a  kind  of  military  dog|)otism,  or  rather  an 
oligarchy,  in  which  the  love  of  dominion  is  carried  to 


a  species  of  Iknatioism,  and  degraded  into  meanness. 
As  nothin^';  is  too  large  for  its  ambition,  so  nothing  is 
too  small  for  its  cupidity.  Its  appetite  is  insatiable, 
and  its  digestion  omnivorous.  There  are  no  limits  to 
its  rapacity.  Both  tbe  legislative,  judicial  and  execu- 
tive power,  is  almost  entirdy  in  tbe  bands  of  the  gover- 
nor. Indeed,  the  power  with  wbiob  be  is  invested  is 
almost  equal  in  extent  to  that  granted  to  governors  of 
besieged  towns.  Even  tbe  higher  classes  may  be  said 
to  have  no  civil  rights — neither  those  of  persomtl 
liberty,  persouol  security,  nor  personal  property  — 
immunities  deolored  by  Bhuikstone  as  the  inalienable 
birtbtight  of  every  man. 

The  taxatioa  is  said  to  exceed  in  variety  and  extent 
that  of  any  taxation  imposed  by  any  government  in 
any  country  of  its  size  upon  earth  :  vis ,  upwards  of 
twenty  millions  of  dollars  collected  by  the  order  and 
for  tbe  uses  of  the  Spanish  government  alone,  inde- 
p«  dentt^  of  those  appropriated  to  tbe  wants  of  the 
'wnntiy  itself  for  social  purposes. 

The  revenue  of  the  isUnd  in  1851  was  reported  to 

be  1^831,456  dollais,  which  is  thought  to  be  below 
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the  real  aggregate.  Other  estimates  affirm  that  the 
taxation  for  that  year  amounted  to  both  the  revenue  and 
the  expenwa,  viz.,  25,291,206  dollars.  The  13,821,456 
dollan  went  to  Spain,  and  tbe  11,969,150  was  appro- 
priated to  ohe  governor  and  the  army  of  officials' 

The  cret'le  population  are  excluded  from  almost  oD 
influential  and  lucrative  offices  and  positiona  The 
judges  ami  most  of  the  officials  are  from  Spain,  and 
being  without  salaries,  like  so  many  vultures,  they  prey 
upon  the  unprotected  within  the ir  jurisdiction.  There 
are  no  means  dishonest,  tyrannical,  or  cruel  which  the 
Spanish  authorities  have  left  untried  in  their  apparent 
endeavours  to  ruin  the  colony.  Bribery  and  corruption 
seem  to  be  recognised  as  necessary  methods  of  their 
government.  Some  of  the  officials  plead  the  excuse  of 
necessity,  and  that  insufficient  remuneration  for  their, 
services  obliges  them  to  have  recourse  to  every  possible 
means  for  adding  to  their  incomes.  Others,  wbrse 
position  and  tbe  amount  of  whose  salaries  ought  to  place 
them  far  above  such  dishonourable  practices,  satisfy 
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their  ooMoiences  by  alleging  tbe  eimtoin  of  the  ialuuL 
Every  man  has  hi£  fice,  from  the  ca^tain-genenil  down- 
ward* to  the  lowest  grade  of  offioiala.  The  Oorera«Hr 
even  is  handsomely  paid  for  breaking  hu  coantry'a 
plighted  faith  in  permitting  the  landing  of  Afrioana ; 
as  are  also  all  his  acoomplioes  down  to  uie  lowest  un- 
paid official  The  government  is  composed  of  dealers  in 
ambitiou.  The  advocates  of  moderation  to-day  may 
become,  from  interested  motive*,  the  advocates  of 
tyranny  to-morrow  :  while,  to  culminate  misfortune, 
or  rather  misrule,  the  public  neceanties  are  increasing, 
their  impoverished  treasury  rapidly  present*  greater 
needs,  and  disregarding  the  best  known  and  most-ap- 
propriate financial  ipeaaurea,  the  rulers  of  the  colony 
nave  resorted  to  plans  for  annihilating  the  little  com- 
merce that  remains,  and  to  oppresa  the  inhabitants 
with  most  grievous  and  ill-calculated  taxes.  The  whole 
colonial  policy  of  Spain  is  nothing  better  than  injustice, 
and  all  injustice  will  sooner  or  later  end  iu  revolution. 
Sad,  indeed,  that  this  fair  isle  should  be  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  richest  gem  in  the  crown  of  Spain  and 
the  foulest  blot  on  her  exoutcheon  I 

Cuba  thus  without  toleration,  without  dvil  liberty, 
without  liberty  of  conscience,  how  degraded  I  What 
wonder  at  the  decay  of  its  government,  or  at  the  depra- 
\-ation  of  the  national  character  t 

As  in  all  the  former  colonies  of  Old  Spain,  the  Uws 
are  not  so  objectionable  aa  the  manner  in  which  they 
sre  executed  or  evaded.  The  preaa  of  the  country  u 
under  such  servile  cenrarship,  that  the  very  incidents 
of  everyday  life  are  often  exolnded  at  the  will  and 
caprice  of  one  individual,  who  is  appointed  to  scrutinise 
the  most  trifling  article  before  it  can  be  presented  to 
the  public.  Hence  the  conventional,  emphatic,  hyper- 
bolic style  of  wonls  found  in  the  Cuban  joumaK  and 
which  none  but  Cubans  can  understand.  There  are  pub- 
liiihed  inHavana  four  dailynewspaprrs and  one  monthly 
periodical.  TheUtteris entitled the"AnHle8."  Thereare 
also  two  semi-monthlies  :  "  Tji  Revista  de  la  Havana," 
and  "  El  Almandares."  At  MatHnzas  there  is  issued 
daily  the  "  Aurora."  At  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  there  are 
three  publications ;  and  one  or  more  in  each  of  the 
]irincipal  towns :  while  there  are  .alan  printed  and  cir- 
cuUted  in  the  island  some  literary  and  soientifia 
publications,  edited  princii>ally  by  young  men  of  the 
country  who  have  voluntarily  devoted  themselves  to 
the  cultivation  of  letters. 

"The  despotism  and  exolnsivenets  of  the  mother 
country,"  says  the  £arl  of  Carlisle— alluding  to  the 
time  of  his  personal  visit  — "  were  complete;  everyone 
gave  the  same  picture  of  the  comiption  and  demoral- 
isation which  pervaded  every  department  of  the 
administration  of  justice,"  tea. 

"The  politics  of  the  countiy,"  he  continue^  "are 
rather  delicate  ground  to  tread  on  just  now,  and  are 
likely  to  be  continually  shifting.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  all  the  component  parta  held  each  other  in  check, 
like  the  people  who  were  all  prevented  fixm  killing 
fach  other  in  the  &rce  of  ■  The  Critic.' "> 

Thus  Cuba,  after  all,  is  neither  proqwrona  nor  happy. 
Heavy  interest  on  mortgage  debts  k  breaking  down 
the  proprietary.  Her  internal  condition  is  anything 
but  what  it  ought  to  be.  Tbe  deqiotism  of  the 
Government — the  prevailing  venality  and  thint  of 
gain— the  bittar  disaatiafacticn  «f  tha  creolas— the 
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state  of  the  ilaTei — the  eantinuaaee  of  the  slay*, 
trade,  which  annually  peoples  the  island  with  thousands 
of  wild  AfHcana — toe  longing  glances  which  the 
American  Paris  east*  upon  hia  Atlantie  Helen— all 
forebode  a  stormy  ftiture,  and,  it  may  be,  a  terrible  and 
bloody  crisia. 

No  wonder  the  Cuban  proprietor  is  not  happy — no 
wonder  ahoald  the  black  be  even  more  happy  than  the 
white — the  crushed  slave  more  happy  than  the  master. 
For  the  latter  no  palm  trees  wave  their  massy  fronds 
with  music  iu  the  bland  air ;  the  delicious  winds  do 
not  caress  him  ;  the  mild  blue  heavens  shine  not  upon 
him.  Between  him  uid  all  the  glory  of  nature  studi 
the  bohea  and  the  augar-mill,  with  the  negro  siavea 
who  dread  him,  and  of  whom  he  aqnally  stands  in 
dread.  The  mild  heavena  of  Cuba  give  the  slave- 
owner no  peace.  He  sees  the  swoi9  of  Damocles 
hanging  over  his  head,  and  the  Aiture  la  all  dark  and 
portentous  before  him.  His  end,  therefore,  and  his 
only  aim,  ia  mors  than  ever  to  augment  hia  revenues 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible;  and,  by  whatever 
means,  that  he  may  leave  Cuba  for  ever. 

Her  own  patriots  have  said  of  her,  "Were  yon  to 
draw  aside  the  brilliant  mask  which  hides  the  state  of 
the  country,  a  Ucentei  and  def(.<ined  skeleton  would 
present  itself" 

Nor  is  she  safe  from  foes  within  her  citadels.  Where 
the  geniua  of  man  in  forced  from  its  Aatural  diannel, 
it  will  rise,  like  the  watenof  the  fountain,  to  Uie  level 
of  its  source  in  another.  liberty  brought  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  States  soon  finils  its  way  into  the  heart  of  the 
countiy,  and  then  farewell  to  all  the  fidse  sentiment 
which  would  invent  au  ivy  and  moss-covered  min  with 
the  light  and  miyesty  of  a  noble  Diodera  temple,  and 
denies  to  modem  people  modem  habit*  and  cooessitios, 
and  imposes  its  ohiun  on  the  welfiuv  of  every  class  of 
the  community. 

If  the  history  of  man — if  {isst  experience  and  pie- 
sent  appearances  do  not  deceive  us^  it  may  be  confi- 
dently predicted  that  neitlier  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  nor 
Braiil,  nor  even  the  Southern  States  of  America,  can 
continna  many  yean  in  the  state  in  which  thi^f  now 
exist 

Statistics  of  the  Naval  and  Military  force  a*  existing 
in  1853,  given  on  official  authority,  inform  us  that 
Cuba  has  an  army  of  iufiuitry  seventeen  thotuytnd  five 
hundred  men;  cavalry,  onr  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eight  men;  artillery,  fifteen  hundred  men;  sap- 
pers and  minm,  one  hundred  and  thirty :  — -  total, 
twenty  thousand.  This  estimate  doe*  not  include 
the  civic  guard,  which  is  also  a  part  of  the  regular 
troops.  In  addition  to  the  above  foroes,  diere 
ar*  on  the  idand  regiments  of  militia,  infiuitiy  and 
cavalry. 

The  naval  foree  at  the  same  period  consisted  of  on* 
firigate  of  forty-four  guns ;  seven  brigantines,  carrying 
one  hundred  and  four  gnns ;  eleven  stcam-resaeU,  wi^ 
fifty -four  guns;  four  schooners,  with  eleven  gnns; 
two  gunlMata,  with  six  guns;  and  two  transports; 
in  all,  twenty-five  vessels,  aud  two  hundred  and 
nineteen  guns,  manned  by  three  thousand  man. 
Two  •taam-ahip*  of  war  were  etill  men  neuMf 
added. 

Th(*e  united  foroM,  it  is  ondtntood,  bav*  baen  eoa- 
siderably  augmented  aince  1853,  or  within  tb*  las* 
thre*  yeara,  now  amount,  ao  it  i*  aaid,  to  upwards  of 
thirty  thousand  mm,  well  paid  and  ofHosMd;  togathw 
wiUl^*  addition  of  an  armed  squadron, 
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PIABAHOB  AND  SOCIAL  CitAbAOTIRIRTICa  OF  SPAKIIR  LaDIES 

AMD  Obbtlbmkn— Public  ViaioLu  abs  Dbitbm— Asbi-  | 

OUIiTUBB,  TBADK  AMD  CoMMBBOB. 

Thk  characteristics  of  the  original  whit«  inhabitants 
of  Cuba  (referring  principally  to  those  from  old  Spain) 
seem  to  have  been  pride  and  ambition.  Tlieir  de- 
scendants exhibit  to  a  still  greater  degree  than  their 
progenitors  the  Castilian  seuaitiveness  and  high  punc- 
tilio, but  also  preserve  much  of  that  high  sense  of 
honour  and  integrity  for  which  the  Spaniu  oharacter, 
among  its  best  representatives,  has  ever  been  distin- 
gtiished,  and  from  which  a  singular  taciturnity  and 
hauteur  would  seem  to  have  been  always  inseparable. 
The  teal  Castilian  and  Andalusinn  hidalgoes  are  a  class 
of  men  of  whom  it  may  l>e  said,  that  if  they  have 
great  pride,  they  have  but  little  meanness.  Their 
Cuban  descendants  differ  widely,  however,  in  energy 
and  in  some  other  respects  from  their  aneestors,  who, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  morals,  were  men  ot 
consummate  enterprise  and  bravery. 

As  in  every  country  cursed  with  slavery,  the  prin- 
cijMil  iuliabitants  of  Cuba  are  enervated  by  indolence 
and  love  of  ease.  An  uffeminute  luxury  distinguishes 
the  residents  of  Havana,  in  their  houses,  dress,  plea- 
sures, and  occupations.  Symptoms  of  satiety,  languor, 
and  dull  enjoyment  are  everywhere  exhibited — the 
expiration  of  the  spirit,  if  not  of  the  breath  of  ex- 
istence— a  kind  of  settled  melancholy,  the  invariable 
I'lTfct  of  inactivity,  especially  uf  indolence  coupled 
with  vice.  Like  many  others  of  our  race  in  other 
cimiitries,  they  seem  to  have  drunk  so  deep  in  [tleasure 
ur  voluptnoiLsneso,  as  to  stir  a  sediment  that  renders 
the  draught  un|)alatable. 

All  are  adilioted  to  games  of  chance,  such  as  cards 
and  lottericfi,  together  with  billiards  and  chess.  With 
tlu!  love  of  bull-fights  nnd  cock-fights — thjse  bar- 
bui'uns  relics  of  a  Vandal  and  savage  age — they  seem 
to  Ue  infatuated. 

Although  the  Spaniards  are  a  grave,  yet  they  are  a 
pleasure-seeking  peopla  They  may  be  said  to  be  emi- 
nently a  dancing  nation.  This  favourite  national 
amusement  in  Cuba,  as  in  old  S|>ain,  is  otlen  enjo/ed 
ill  the  open  air  to  the  guitar  and  tambourine,  each 
dancer  keeping  time  with  the  castanets  fiuitened  to  his 
hands  or  heels.  In  some  shady,  sequestered  thicket, 
or  near  some  shaded  fountain  or  riv  ..let,  where  nature 
holds  hor  holiday,  such  group*  are  often  to  be  found. 
The  guitar  or  tambourine  on  such  oco'isions  is  seldom 
silent  J  and  on  moonlight  evenings  these  revelries  are 
ofien  protracted  to  a  lata  hour,  and  to  the  fancy  of  the 
iri.veller  might  call  up  the  gay  group  of  Oomus,  or 
that  .lescribod  by  the  Roman  bard : — 

"  Jum  Cythrria  choroi  duost  Veuni  ominente  Luna 
Jnnctxque,  N)'in|)li9),  Qistinque  deoentM 
Alt«mo  terrain  qustlunt  pede." 

Balls  are  a  very  common  and  favourite  amusement 
here,  as  in  all  tne  West  India  islands ;  but,  unlike  the 
custom  in  English  colonies,  no  invitation  is  required 
to  attend  them— a  genteel  dress  is  a  sufficient  intro- 
duction. 

Music,  also,  is  a  favourite  recreation  ;  and  musical 
instruments  of  various  kinds,  and  of  extraordinary 


shapes  and  tones,  are  indisitensable  appurtenances  to 
the  boudoir  of  a  Cuban  belle.  GniitlcHs  of  manual 
labour,  in  such  trifling  empIoyineNts  the  life  of  these 
imprisoned  lieautiea,  these  ladies  of  fashion,  glides 
dway  with  little  variation  ;  while  that  of  the  lower 
class  is  one  i)erpetu:d  scene  of  lalmiir  and  exposure. 
But  even  the  down-trodden  slave  liiui  hix  seasons  of 
amusement,  few  and  far  between  as  are  the  iLLurvalR 
of  their  recurrence  ;  for  even  the  broken  spirit  will 
sometimes  regain  its  eloHticity.  Yes,  the  slave  also 
has  his  concerts  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  no  one 
with  a  musical  ear,  or  iinlciw  he  has  I'esidod  many  years 
in  the  country,  and  has  discai-dcd  all  Eurojiean  tastes 
and  predilections,  can  be  captivated  t\ith,  or  even  pa- 
tiently endure,  their  attempts  at  harmony. 

The  more  simple  of  the  social  amusements  among 
the  higher  classes  are  the  soft,  light,  airy  dance  of  the 
bayadere  to  the  cheei-ful  sound  of  the  castanets,  the 
fandango,  the  sequidilla,  or  the  more  graceful  bolero 
of  their  fatherland.  The  guitar  is  the  favourite  in- 
strument of  music  with  the  ladies  ;  and  the  pauses  and 
cadences  with  which  the  fair  Cubanas  so  feelingly,  yet 
BO  simply  mark  the  more  expressive  parts  of  their 
plaintive  airs,  are  indescribably  soft  and  soothing ;  espe- 
cially when  sitting  in  their  verandahs  in  the  calm  still 
nesM  of  a  moonlight  evening, — almost  the  only  seastm 
of  diversion  and  enterUtinment  in  the  toiTid  zone, — 
and  when  the  music,  accompanied  by  the  dulcet  voice 
of  the  performer,  is  conveyed  to  a  distance  on  the 
bla'adair.  In  family  concerts,  which  ai-e  common  with 
the  accompaniments  of  the  tambourine  and  triangle, 
the  rich  notes  swell  upwards  in  their  strength  and  sink 
in  soft  cadence  to  tones  of  melting  harmony  ;  now 
bursting  forth  in  the  full  force  of  gladness,  now  blend- 
ing together  in  dreitmy,  mellow  niiiHic,  und  suddenly 
ceasing,  or  the  soft  but  thrilling  shake  of  one  female 
voice  rising  upon  the  air,  and  its  plaintive  beauty 
stirring  the  very  heart. 

To  a  Culian,  or  even  to  an  Euro])e»n  Spaniard,  it 
scarcely  need  be  said  the  smoking  of  cigars  is  common. 
Smoking  would  setmi  to  a  stranger  to  bo  a  requisite  ot 
life  to  a  Cuban ;  being  indulged  in,  with  few  exceptions, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  at  all  bourii,  and  in 
almost  every  place,  at  home  and  abroad.  It  has  been 
said  <it'  the  population  of  Cuba,  that  one-third  is  occu- 
pied in  the  prciiaration  of  cigars,  and  that  the  other 
two-thiiils  »imoke  them.  It  is  a  revolting  practice  when 
carried  to  excess,  and  much  cannot  be  said  in  it.s  favour 
under  any  oirciiinstances ;  but  when  indulged  in  by 
ladins,  it  is  intuleraMe.  It  is,  however,  very  common 
among  the  senoritas  of  Havana,  both  old  and  young. 
Those  of  the  more  r(^8|H-ctable  clasKos  smoke  tobacco  in 
smbll  cigars  or  cigarritoe  of  pa)Hir,  or  iiiclosctl  in  the 
leaves  of  maize  called  pachillos,  and  contained  in  a  case 
of  gold  or  silver,  which  latter  receptacle  is  usually  sus- 
pended by  a  chain  or  riLund  from  the  neck  of  the  fuir 
proprietor,  and  dejioKited  in  the  lH»«>ni,  fit)ni  which  they 
supply  theniRclves  or  friends  »ucceK.sively  by  a  pair  of 
tweezers  of  the  same  metal.  This  practice  is  so  habitual 
to  some  of  the  fair  sex,  that  it  constitutes  the  employ- 
ment of  almost  every  lei8u.»e  moment.  On)up«  of  them 
may  be  sometimes  seen  inilulging  this  plelteian  taste, 
sitting  at  the  'ingluzed,  ]>ii8on-like  windows  of  their 
domiuilea  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 

The  propensity  to  gaiin>liug  {lervades  all  classes — the 
beggar  as  the  prince,  the  duenna  lui  the  don.  Hence 
it  is  not  only  exhibited  in  places  of  public  resort  and 
fashionable  entertainments,  but  jugglers  are  t^)  be  seen 
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in  •!!  putfi  of  the  uity,  nested  upon  «  mat,  on  which 
•re  exhibited  carda,  dice,  cufis,  biillH,  Stc,  aud  urginij 
■ailors,  loose  S|>aiuai-d8,  iind  oil  {wstiprM  by,  with  oon- 
siderable  volubility  of  tongue  and  earnestDfim  of  gectare, 
to  try  their  fortiinex ;  t^i  which,  whoever  in  beguiled, 
is  soy  almost  inevitably,  to  his  serious  disadvantage. 
These  are  chiefly  Sitl>l>ath  recreations,  alon^  with  the 
bull-flghta,  which  take  place  once  a  month,  or  more  or 
less  fn'qiiently.,  4>n  that  saci'ed  day.    And  so  deeply  iwe 
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the  feelingn  of  the  (wpulace  wound  up  and  centred  in 
this  last-named  Sabbath  recreation,  that  to  interdict  or 
even  to  control  it  would  probably  produce  a  revolution 
in  the  island. 

The  respect  and  devotion  with  which  tlio  taii'  ux 
are  ti-eateil  is  especially  remarkable,  and  is  a  Spanish 
characteristic  which  both  history,  romance,  and  poetty 
have  coiiiliined  to  celebmta  A  woman  is  regar<U'<t  aa 
a  sacred  object  by  a  Cuban  as  by  a  Simuiard,  aud  a 


true  hidalgo  would  shrink  from  committing  the  slightest 
oulruge  on  her  person. 

"  White  hands  can  never  oifend,"  is  the  universal 
oonsolatiou,  even  when  feminine  indiscretion  becuD>es 
ungentle.  The  Spanish  drama  is  crowded  with  iLoi- 
deiitx  and  beautiAil  sentiments  founded  on  the  extra- 
ui'diiiary  influtnce  of  women?  The  {mwer  of  beauty 
and  till)  influence  of  kings  are  the  two  great  subjects  of 
tbe  S|wniah  stage. 
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Spanish  courteny  or  gallantry  to  a  lady,  indeed,  i» 
often,  as  would  be  thought  at  least  in  EugUnd,  carried 
to  an  extreme.  Hence,  at  an  inn,  or  at  a  place  u( 
public  entertainment,  if  in  the  presence  of  gentlemen, 
ladies  are  seldom  allowed  to  pay  their  share  of  the 
charge,  although  the  purty  may  be  strangers  to  each 
other.  It  is  even  so  sometimes  in  the  faehiouuble 
Itamars :  one  or  more  of  the  gentlemen  present  deli- 
cately aigniliea  to  the  waiter,  by  a  private  sign,  in  order 
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that  he  may  receive  no  thanks,  his  intention  to  satisfy 
tlie  demand,  so  that  thu  w.iiter.on  a  retmest  by  his  fiiir 
imrohaser  for  hiaucoount,  jKtlitely  replieH  tb;it  the  re|)ast, 
iir  entertaiuoient,  or  ]>urcha8ed  article,  uf  whatever 
kind,  "  costs  nothing." 

It  has  been  queHtioned  by  some  writers,  but  with  nn 
sufficient  i-eason,  whet)ier  the  physical  influences  of  a 
tropical  cliniata  are  not  such  as  iilmost  to  preclude  the 
probability  of  high  litermy  efforts  ever  being  made 
among  a  people  subject  to  its  enervating  power.  No 
doubt,  however,  lint  that  some  litentry  ami  scieatifio 
men,  whcrover  educatetl,  ate  to  lie  found,  in  both  the 
higher  and  midilliug  cWses  of  society.  To  expect  to 
tind  liteniry  attainment  aiming  the  mass  would  be 
as  unreasonab'e  as  for  one  to  ex|>ect  to  "  reap  where 
he  h.id  not  sown,  and  to  gather  where  he  had  not 
strawed." 

Out  of  a  imputation  of  perhaps  000,000  free  in- 
habitants, both  wliilo  and  coloured,  about  1,000  only 
receive  the  blessing  of  lettered  eduration  of  any  kind; 
and  more  recently  it  iinn  been  proved,  that  there  are 
only  10,000  .ihildren  out  of  100,000  under  tuition— 
the  remaining  90,000  being  abandoned  to  ignorance 
»nd  vice.  With  this  indifference  to  education  in 
general,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  thiit  the  city  is 
iidorned  by  any  of  those  liteiiiry  and  Imnevolent  insti- 
tutions which  ad<l  such  a  lu.-ttre  to  the  cities  and  towns 
of  England  and  America,  and  which  diffuse  around 
thorn  an  atmosphere  of  monil  energy  and  hope  ;  but 
few,  if  any,  orphtin  a.sylums,  or  associations  for  the 
ag.'d,  infirm,  and  dostitute,  are  to  he  found  in  Havana. 

It  Clin  scarcely  )>«  »iid  that  a  liberal  education  is 
anything  liice  universally  diffused  even  among  the 
higher  classes,  while  there  is  but  little  taste  for  reading 
among  those  who  have  acquired  the  accomplishment. 
How  the  Cuban  fair,  especially,  contrive  to  pass  awuy 
their  time  without  the  aid  of  books,  or  the  buMiness 
on;,'ugements  which  occupy  their  sex  in  protestant 
coniitriiii,  is  a  mystery  that  few  strangers  can  unravel. 
As  before  iutimatetl,  the  chureh,  the  cigarretto,  the 
guitar,  and  the  siesta,  are  almost  the  only  daily  [tastimes 
— theexcitemeiits  of  love  and  convivial  entertainments 
aru  left  to  the  twilight  and  the  midnight  hour. 

If  it  is  a  truth  that  the  order,  the  moral  habits,  the 
piety,  and  the  happiness  of  fiirailies  are  more  emphati- 
cally under  the  control  of  females  than  of  the  other  sex, 
— if,  apart  from  the  indirect  control  they  exercise  over 
their  own  immediate  families,  they  are  intnisted  with 
a  niorbl  (Miwer  that  hanlly  know;i  a  limit, — if  the 
practical  vii-tue  of  the  world,  the  tone  of  piety  in  the 
church,  and  tlio  salvation  of  souls,  are  more  affected, 
OS  is  aflirme<l,  hy  the  current  maxims  and  amusements 
of  the  day  recognised  by  women  than  by  the  power  or 
administration  cf  civil  government, — if,  iu  morals,  in 
religion,  and  in  everythir  with  which  monils  and 
religion  ar«  connected,  females  may  do  as  muc'.i  good 
or  hurt  as  men  ordinarily  effi'ct  in  the  [loliiics  and 
f^vernment  of  the  world — then  how  pitiable  the  con- 
:lition,  how  degraded  the  character,  and  how  awful  the 
lesponsibility  of  the  females  of  Havana  I 

Generally  it  may  be  said  that  the  political  and  moral 
condition  of  a  str.te  depends  upon  the  rank  h'  1<l  in  it, 
and  the  religious  character  sustmned  by  woman. 

It  is  asserted,  however,  that  the  question  of  public 
instruction  has  of  late  years  excited  much  interest 
among  the  Creole  population  of  Cuba.  The  impetus 
to  this  Mecms  to  have  been  given  by  (he  same  lilipral 
portion  of  llie  population  i^that  which  originatc<l  tin- 


establishment  of  the  Royal  Sooiedades  Economics  of 
Havana  and  St.  Jago  de  Cuba. 

At  Havana  is  the  Royal  University,  with  a  rector 
and  thirty  pi-ofessioi-s,  as  also  a  large  edifice  called  the 
Royal  College  of  Havana.  ThuK;  is  a  similar  esta- 
blishment at  I'ucrto  Principe ;  while  both  at  Havana 
and  at  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  theite  is  a  College  in  which 
the  several  branches  of  an  ecclesiastical  education  arc 
attended  to,  together  with  the  humanities  and  philoso- 
phy. There  are,  besides,  several  private  schools,  but 
none  are  accessible  to  the  masses ;  they  are  available 
only  to  the  privileged  f<>v. 

Among  the  few  clmi-itable  institutions  e.xisting  in 
Havana,  are  the  Infirmary  or  Hospital  of  St.  Layare, 
and  the  Caza  d«  B.'nefici:ifor  Orphans;  and  it  is  some- 
what remarkalile  that  they  are  established  on  mora 
liberal  and  equitible  principles  thansimilar  institutions 
in  tiie  United  Staiox,  in  that  their  benefits  aru  applica- 
ble to  all  classes,  without  distinction  of  caste  or  colour. 
But  while  the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  exemplified  in 
the  coniluct  of  tlii>se  establishments,  it  is  awfully  out- 
raged in  other  matters,  particularly  in  the  burial  of 
the  dead.  In  the  great  cemetery,  "CamiK)  Santo,"  the 
spirit  of  heatheiiiiim,  or,  rather,  despotism,  prevails. 
'ITie  bodies  of  the  rioh  are  interred  within  the  lofty 
walls  of  this  place  of  the  dead  with  |Kinipous  ceremo- 
nials Slid  gilded  in-scriptions;  —the  jmor  are  carried  to 
and  deiKMt.ted  in  their  lust  resting-place  without  any 
token  or  memorial,  in  some  cases  without  even  a  green 
sod  over  them,  or  a  flower  or  a  shrub  to  s|ieak  of  life 
above  the  gniva  In  one  jw  t  of  this  public  dormitory 
of  the  dead  is  the  burial-^'ace  of  the  negro  slave, 
covered  with  the  heajieil-up  mounds  of  bones  and  skulls. 
It  is  forbidden  for  a  negro  to  be  brought  hither  in  a 
coffin ;  the  1  odies  are  therefore  thrown  wholly  or  half- 
naked  into  the  ground,  and  qnicklune,  or  some  kind  of 
earthy  preparation  which  rajiidly  consumes  the  flesh, 
is  thrown  u|ion  them.  In  the  course  of  from  eight  to 
fourteen  days  the  bodies  are  disinterred,  to  make  room 
for  other  cor|iRes,  and  the  bones  are  cost  up  iu  heaps 
to  dry  and  whiten  in  the  sun. 

As  previously  intimated,  the  first  impression  that 
strikesan  Kn^lishman  on  entering  Havana  as  repug- 
nant to  his  HiMise  of  liberty,  is  the  military  law  and 
system  of  etpiunap*,  which  appears  to  govern  every- 
thing, and  to  influence  every  department  of  the  civil 
and  s(K-ial  state.  An  air  of  despotism  seems  to  depress 
the  wli.ile  population.  Freedom  exists  oidy  in  imagin- 
natiou.  Justice,  equity,  and  integrity  are  discanled. 
The  strong  hand  of  |io«i'r  upiiermost  rules  all.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  briliery  and  chicanery  ate  tole- 
rated and  recognised,  fn>m  the  highest  fiuiotionary  to 
the  meanest  official.  In  all  countries  where  the  servants 
of  Government  are  underpaid  there  is  a  temptation  to 
resort  to  secret  or  o|ien  |ilunder  as  a  menus  of  increas- 
ing their  emoluments  :  thus  <a  Cuba,  as  already  stated, 
the  official  guardians  of  law  and  order  are  the  first  to 
break  them. 

No  passengers  can  land  without  passports  and  fiadors. 
The  cost  of  the  former  is  six  dollars  and  a  hull'.  Not 
without  thrse,  obiaiiied  at  so  exorbitant  an  expense, 
can  you  proceed  to  any  part  of  the  country,  or  even  to 
the  environs  of  the  city.  At  every  ferry,  wharf,  stair, 
or  stone  for  emb  irkation,  in  every  street,  lane,  alley,  in 
every  hole  and  coi-mr  you  encounter  the  chaco  («  kind 
of  military  polioeman\  with  hisbright-barolled  musket, 
li  ur>ico'>t->e,  yellow  woi'sted  epaulettes,  and  saffron  visage. 

Nor  less  striking  to  »  stranger  on  first  entering  the 
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city,  especially  to  a  Briton,  are  tho  houses,  shops,  men, 
women,  coatniues,  animals,  and  carriages  ;  all  present  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  any  and  everything  either 
English  or  American. 

Tho  streets  in  Havana  are  formed  generally  at  right 
angles,  and  arc  narrow,  confined,  irregular,  iinjiaved, 
and  iindrained,  shaded  liy  heavy  awnings,  while  here 
and  there  is  seen  a  stoiio-built  mansion,  through  the 
arched  entrance  to  which  is  visible  an  exquisite  garden 
laid  out  with  tabte,  and  adorned  with  beautiful  flowoni 
Causeways  line  each  side  of  the  street,  but  they  are  so 
narrow  as  scarcely  to  allow  two  persons  to  pass  on 
them.  Many  of  the  thoroughfares  also  are,  in  wet 
weather,  dirty  and  muddy,  to  the  no  small  inconvenience 
of  {ledestriauM,  e8|«oially  on  tho  passing  and  repassing 
of  carriages.  Home  of  the  more  public  streets  aiv 
paved,  t'.'>ugh  very  indifferently,  and  the  frequent 
rains,  or  i.  'her  cataracts,  washing  away  the  soil  and 
sand  from  l)etween  the  huge  stones,  render  the  footing 
insecure,  and  therefore  dangerous  both  to  man  and  beast 

the  massive  houses,  with  their  projecting  |Mru|iets, 
08  solid  and  heavy  as  if  each  were  designed  to  st-iiid  a 
siege,  together  with  the  awnings,  cast  a  constant  shade 
over  the  niirrow  streets  so  that  during  the  heat  of  the 
dayanyunnecessaryexjHMure  tothesnn  may  boavoided. 
The  houses  have  no  window  sashes,  nor  jalousies,  but 
iron  or  wooden  liars,  or  gratings,  with  loose  curtains  in- 
side. By  this  arrangement  and  st  v  le  of  buililing,  the  in- 
terior is  necessarily  made  gloomy,  even  at  midduy,  but 
at  the  same  time  that  light  is  thus  excluded,  it-s  in- 
mates are  defended  from  the  beat ;  an  advantage 
which,  in  a  tropical  climate,  more  than  comi)ens.tte8 
for  the  inconvenience  otherwise  sustained.  A  current 
of  air  also  incises  through  and  ventilates  the  lofty  rooms, 
but  during  rain,  anl  when  the  shutters  are  closed,  the 
inmates  are  involved  in  almost  total  darkness. 

The  houses  are  plain  in  their  architecture,  and  are 
after  the  Moorish  or  Saracenic  model — they  seldom 
exceed  two  stories  in  height,  and  are  usually  painted 
blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  or  some  othor  bright  or 
gaudy  colour,  frequently  adorned  with  fresco  |iainting. 
They  are  said  to  lie  tinted  to  avoid  the  glari.-  of  sun- 
light on  the  white  walls,  which  is  considered  injurious 
to  the  sight.i  The  buildings  in  general  pr>>sent  a  great 
mixture  of  regularity  and  irregularity — of  old  and  new 
— oi  splendid  and  dUapidated.  Close  beside  nn  elegant 
arcade,  with  its  gaily  painted  walls,  stands  a  half- 
ruinous  wall,  the  fresco  paintings  of  which  aie  half- 
obliterated  or  have  |)eole<l  off  with  the  decayed  mortar. 

All  residences  of  the  best  description  are  built  u|ion 
one  unvarying  plan — that  of  a  hollow  quadrangle.  Flat 
roofs  are  almost  universal,  and  are  nmch  occupied  iu 
the  evening.  These  terraces ure  called  azote  rt,  and  are 
surrounded  by  a  low  |Nira|N!t,  ornamented  with  urns 
and  other  similar  devices  Utility  is  principally  studied 
in  this  arrangement  of  the  house  »,  as  it  is  unquestion- 
ably tho  best  for  promoting  a  free  circulation  of  air. 

A.  lofcy  portal,  with  solid  niahogtuy  doors  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  opens  to  the  entrance  hall, 
serving  as  a  ccachhouse  for  the  vola.  j,  or  as  a  store 
f(U-  merchandise.  A  small  squiire  court  filled  with 
slirrbr,  plants,  flowers,  and  creejiers,  ornamented  and 
render«d  doubly  attractive  by  a  tiny^«t  ifeau,  ui-  larger 


'  The  iKNiHt  ill  Jiimiucs  and  otiier  West  Indian  isludi,  ex- 
cepting tlie  Spanlili.  arc  utunlly  surrounded  by  jalooiin  or 
•tauding  vvnotian  blind*  paintsd  gntu,  thus  obrisUog  inoonveni- 
•nca  to  the  siul 


fountain  in  the  centre,  which  ia  oonridered  on  almost 
neoewnry  appemla;,'')  to  every  respectable  domicile, 
because  of  the  delightfully  cool  and  agreeable  appear- 
ance 'hey  present 

The  interior  court  is  surrounded  by  galleries,  at- 
tached to  which  are  the  sitting,  public,  dining,  and  bed- 
rooms, with  the  general  staircase  leading  to  the  whole; 
the  servant's  roimis  and  oflices  occupy  the  basement 
story,  and  frequently  sliops  of  mean  ap|iearanee  are 
seen  o|ieuing  to  the  street  below  a  mngiiifiirnt  suite  of 
apartments.  There  is,  however,  a  heavy  grundeur,  and 
an  antique,  almost  Vandal  character  about  tho  whole 
which  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  stronger ;  but  with  all 
this  magnificence,  occasionally  exhibited,  there  ia  » 
great  deficiency  iu  comfort  and  convenience. 

The  floors  of  the  houses  in  general  are  either  of 
hanlwood,  plank,  terrace,  or  tiles.  Some  are  in  imita- 
tion of  mosaics.  A  few'  are  flagged  with  mai  ble,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  comn-"~3.  A  carpet  is  utterly 
unknown.  The  nearest  a  roach  to  this  European 
luxury  is  a  gross  mat  tastefully  plaited,  called  an 
"estera." 

The  iron  bars  in  every  window  remind  a  stranger  of 
a  common  prison  or  u  prniteutisr)-.  There  gratings 
are  the  substitute  for  glass,  or  standing  Venetian  blinds, 
throughout  even  the  inner  a|Nirtments,  as  well  as  in 
the  exterior  of  the  buildings,  so  that  the  interior  of  tho 
best  houses  iiortakes  in  ap]ieorance  so  much  mori  t  a 
prison  than  an  abode  of  innocence  as  to  occasion  re- 
flections OS  to  the  cause  of  this  internal  defence,  this 
security  of  the  domestic  retreat,  this  fortified  place  of 
refuge,  as  also  to  suggest  the  obvious  and  natuml  con- 
clusion— Slavery  I  pestilential  slavery  !  fear  of  its  con- 
sequences—terror at  the  chance  of  an  outbreak — the 
still  small  voice  that  whispers  of  deep  wrong  inflicted, 
and  conjures  up  a  phantom,  a  dim  and  shadowy  image, 
in  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards,  of  their  splendid  roc  ms 
converted  into  citadels,  valualile  for  their  strength,  yet 
yielding  doubtftd  protection  to  the  hard-hearted  and 
oppressive  taskmasters. 

The  ))edrooms  have  but  little  privacy ;  (he  principal 
apartments  have  often  bare  walls,  or  here  and  there 
exhibit  gat'dy  dull  paintings,  and  are  heavily,  though 
in  some  instances,  elegantly  furnished.  The  furniture 
of  others,  whose  tenants  are  less  wealthy  than  the  most 
privileged  orders,  ia  inadequate  to  the  size  of  the  rooms, 
and  otherwise  unattractive,  except  to  the  lovers  of  the 
antique ;  some  old-fashioned,  high-backed,  hordwnod 
chairs,  covered  with  leather  and  gilt  nails,  as  if  n.ide 
at  Grenada  iu  the  time  of  the  Moorish  kings,  with  a 
profusion  of  tarnished  gilding — a  table  or  two  in  the 
same  style,  the  seeming  relics  of  the  first  imitortations 
of  such  conveniences  fivm  old  Spain,  with  a  long  grass 
hammock  slung  from  the  ceiling,  intersecting  the  room 
diagonally  and  nearly  touching  the  floor. 

In  some  of  these  establishments  beds  are  never  to  he 
seen  ;  their  place  is  supplied  by  stretchers,  which  are 
simply  transverse  pieces  of  wood,  covered  with  canvas; 
these,  with  oots  and  hummocks,  that  are  folded  and  put 
ssiie  during  the  day,  embrace  almost  all  the  ftimiture 
of  tho  sleeping  apartments. 

In  the  hotels  (those  kept  by  Americans  and  aome 
other  foreigners  probably  exvepietl)  the  sleeping  place* 
:ire  cots  without  mattresses  or  coverlets,  in  a  room  with 
red-tiled  floors,  without  glazed  windows,  hut,  aa  in 
private  houses,  with  iron- barred  apertures  in  the  wall 
for  the  admission  of  light  and  sir.  Tho  bill  of  fare^ 
especially  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  oity,  i»  UMudly 
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not  very  tempting  to  a  fastidious  paliite.  It  coniii8t«  of 
eggii,  fried  pork,  and  Ciutilian  wines,  with  bread  and 
vegetables — the  meals  only  twice  a  day 

The  celebrated  "olla  podrida,"  ootnpoaed  of  fov, 
with  a  proportion  of  beef,  pork,  garbanzos,  onioos,  and 
other  vegetables,  with  garlic,  saffron,  and  pepper,  may 
here  be  hail  in  true  national  perfection. 

Havana, '  ais  to  house-rent,  boarding,  clothing,  food, 
as  to  almost  everything,  indeed,  necessary  to  support 
life  and  promote  its  comfort,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  expensive  places  in  the  world. 

In  personal  appearance  the  dons  and  hidalgoes  of 
Cuba  are  naturally  assimilated  to  their  ancestors  of 
old  Spain  ;  while  the  character  of  the  general  jmpula- 
tion  is  oxti'omely  varied,  both  as  to  physical  features 
and  costume — circumstances  which  add  greatly  to  the 
•'  *:uresque  effect  of  the '  hole  scene — Spanish,  French, 
Aiuerican,  Italian,  Du  ch,  African,  Creole,  Indi>'.n, 
Chinese,  presenting  evt  y  shade  of  colour  and  variety 
of  countenance  that  can  be  imagined.  These,  with 
their  diversi6ed  costumes,  combine  to  form  a  picture 
of  living  mortality  at  Havana,  which,  to  the  same 
extent,  and  with  equal  |)ower  of  pictorial  expression, 
is  not  perhaps  equalled  in  any  other  city  in  the  world, 
not  even  excepting  New  Orleana 

The  different  styles  of  physiognomy  among  the 
natives  of  old  Spain  are  also  very  evident  in  the  |>opu- 
latiun  of  the  city.  One  has  rettned  features,  an  oval 
countenance,  a  proud  and  often  a  gloomy  expression — 
this  distingtiishcs  those  of  Castilian  descent.  Another 
has  a  rountl  countenance,  flat,  broad  features,  and  a 
jovial  but  plelwian  expression — ihis  mHrks  the  Catalo- 
nian.  The  formei  is  spare  in  form  ;  the  latter  stout. 
The  Castilian  is  generally  found  among  government 
officials ;  the  Catalonian  among  merchants  and  trades- 
people. 

Ihe  ordinary  dresa  of  the  whites,  such  as  merchants 
And  professional  men,  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the 
residents  in  other  West  India  Islands,  except  as  to  the 
jtitivalence  of  gingham  coats  or  coatees,  with  skirts 
flying  in  thu  breeze,  and,  to  some  extent,  white  jean 
small-clothes,  with  white  silk  stockings.  Whiskered 
and  mustachioed  faces,  shaded  by  huge  broad- brimmed 
Panama  hats,  are  not  uncommon  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  English  Antilles.  In  general  the  clothing  is 
light  Neckclotht  or  stocks  are  uncommon,  except  at 
set  parties.  The  necks  of  shirU  are  in  general  adorned 
with  gold  buttons  or  clasp;  tliu  rullurs  ara  allowed  to 
hang  down  loose  after  the  manner  ot  those  seen  in  the 
portraits  of  Lord  Byron.  Some,  also,  within  doors, 
wear  a  kind  of  black  or  white  skull-oap,  similar  to 
those  worn  by  the  French,  while  the  hair  is  usucUy 
worn  close  out  to  the  head.  On  particular  occasions^ 
however,  the  hidalgoes  appear  in  the  costumes  oba- 
raoteristio  of  the  province  of  old  Spain  that  gave 
them  birth. 

The  fiill  dreaa  of  a  mayoral  or  overseer  of  an  estate 
is  thus  de8cribf<d ;— "  A  wide-brimmed  straw  hat;  blue 
striked  small  clothes  fastened  to  the  waist;  a  blue 
embroidei-ed  shirt  hanging  loosely  over  them  like  a 
sack  ;  a  very  large  straight  sword,  with  a  silver  handle 
ornamented  with  precious  atones ;  thf  shirt  coUiir  and 
sleeves  confined  with  gold  buckles;  an  embroidered 
oambrio  handkerchief  tied  loosely  rouud  the  neck ; 
purapi,  out  quite  low,  and  adorned  with  heavy  silver 
spun." 

Occasionally,  an  Kuropean-Spaniard  is  to  be  seen, 
with  an  open  jacket  of  green  velvet  highly  embroi- 


dered, with  light  leggings  of  the  same  material,  orna- 
mented with  a  profusion  of  silver  buttons  ;  his  linen 
of  the  purest  white  ;  his  high  round  hut  decked  with 
bt'ads,  and  carelessly  or  jauntily  turned  aside ;  a  ser^ord 
jucki^c  also  richly  embroidered ;  with  dark  curls  care- 
fully arranged  round  a  high-crowned,  broad-brimmed 
hat ;  and  ii  countenance  of  manly  beauty. 

A  Cutnlonian  or  an  Andorran  cavalier  is  seen  in  his 
vest  of  blue  velvet ;  his  red  silk  sash  and  fine  cotton 
stockings  appearing  over  liis  hempen  spartillas.  Not 
unfrequently  a  peasant  is  to  be  seen,  with  a  red  Mon- 
tero  cap,  with  his  capa  over  his  shoulder,  and  with 
loose  linen  bragos  or  troupers.  A  Ouigaro,  with  his 
wild,  dark  eye,  expressive  gesture,  and  imperturbable 
8elf-|)osseEi8ion,  is  seen  in  a  richly-worked  shirt  of  fine 
linen,  worn  on  the  outside,  as  is  uxual ;  a  long  and 
elegantly-embroidered  sash  fastening  to  his  side  the 
silver  bundled  sword  or  marchette ;  silver  spurs  and 
low  slippers.  And  sometimes  Monteros  or  country- 
men ai-e  seen  galloping  through  the  streets,  each  with 
his  high-crowned  straw  hat  with  broud  brim,  his  loose 
shirt  over  his  other  garments,  its  tail  fliittering  in 
the  breeze,  and  his  long  sword  lashed  to  his  waist 
by  a  handkerchief,  and  dangling  at  his  back.  The 
Creole-Spaniard  is  sometimes  dressed  in  a  camisa  of 
striped  gingham,  breeches  of  ticking,  and  a  chequita 
or  sleeved  tunic  of  the  same  material  us  the  camisa ; 
half-boots  or  mocassins  of  untanned  hide,  a  s|)ort8- 
man's  belt,  a  girdle  fiirnislicd  with  a  heavy  hunting 
knife,  and  a  wide  fliipped  sombrero  or  hat  of  pnlni- 
leaf,  complete  his  equipii  ent.  Of  some  of  the  Cabal- 
leros  it  may  almost  be  suid,  as  was  ri.'poitpd  of  some 
of  the  black  slaves  of  Darien,  thut  their  wliule  summer 
costume  consists  of  a  shirtcollar  iiud  a  pair  of  spurs. 

The  large  black  eye,  and  raven  hair  escaping  in 
endless  tresses — the  dark  expresbive  glance — the  soft, 
blood  tinted  olive  of  the  glowing  complexion,  make 
the  unAvilling  Englishman  confess  the  majesty  and 
beauty  of  the  SjNtnish  female.  The  Moorish  eye  is 
the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  Andalusian. 
This  is  very  fiill,  and  reposes  on  a  liquid  somewhi.t 
yellow  bed  ;  ot  an  almond  shape ;  black  and  lustrous. 
Their  eyes  have  been  pleasantly  Rom))ared  to  dormant 
lightnings,  terrible  in  wrath,  and  hiding  liquiil  fires. 

In  dignity  of  mien  and  gait  the  fair  Castilian  and 
Andalusian  are  allowed  to  be  unrivalled.  Their  de- 
portment is  dignified  and  queen-like  Their  every 
motion  is  instinct  with  grace.  In  stature  they  are 
generally  tall  and  well-proiiurtioned ;  as  also  erect  in 
their  figures,  which  are  generally  good,  no  efforts 
being  made  to  alter  the  natural  shape.  A  finely- 
formed  and  diminutive  foot  is  highly  estimated  by  tbt 
Spaniards  in  general  among  the  attributes  jf  female 
beauty,  and  hence  great  attention  is  usually  paid  by 
the  Spanish  ladies  to  this  part  of  their  persons  on 
their  appearance  in  public, 

"  Excepting  some  rare  instances  of  Irishwomen  of 
true  Milesian  descent,"  says  a  well-knuwn  writer, 
"none  but  a  Sjutnish  lady  can  ucUi.  French,  English, 
and  Scotch  only  stump,  shuffle,  and  ainble  in  com- 
parison." In  no  other  res|)ect,  however,  are  we  willing 
to  admit  that  the  descendants  of  ancient  Hes))eria  are 
rivals  of  the  fair  daughters  of  Albion  and  her  colonies. 

The  variety  of  costumes  which  occasionally  appear 
on  the  public  Alamadax,  as  on  the  Prado  i;<  Madrid, 
rendera  the  scene  peculiarly  attractive.  The  gei'tle- 
men  in  their  oapus  miii<!led  with  the  ladies  in  their 
mantillas;  the  white-kUted  Valencian  contrasts  with 
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the  velveteen  j^littering  Andalusian ;  the  sahle-cWl 
prient  with  tht<  soUlier;  tlie  (H'tisant  witli  the  mnleteer; 
all  meet  on  jieriect  equality  as  in  church  ;  aU'l  all  con- 
duct themselves  with  equal  dworum,  goo«l  breeding, 
and  propriety. 

Few  Spaniards  walk  arm-in-nrni,  and  still  more 
rarely  is  tiiis  good  old  English  faxhion  followed  by  a 
Spanish  lady  and  gentleman,  married  or  single.  Also, 
in  accordance  with  Cuban  etiquette,  ladies  are  accus- 
tomed to  bow  to  their  acipiaintance  in  the  street,  but 
seldom  make  a  courtesy.  One  of  the  most  marked 
characteristics  of  the  Sjmniards,  both  male  and  female, 
is  their  love  of  dress.  There  is  no  self  denial  to  which 
all  classes  and  sexes  will  not  cheerfully  submit  in  order 
to  i)re.servo  a  respectable  external  appearance.  But 
S|>aniards,  even  the  most  we»''hy,  only  really  dress 
when  they  go  abrr«d  on  business  or  pleasure.  At 
home  they  arc  enveloped  in  a  iletkahiUt  which  is  far 
from  either  costly  or  elegant  Those  whose  circum- 
stances will  not  admit  of  an  cxpcnsiv-  costume,  seldom 
or  ever  leave  their  domiciles,  exce)>t  at  a  very  early 
hour  of  the  day,  when  they  are  less  liable  to 
ivcognition. 

The  full  diTss  of  the  ladies,  as  seen  on  the  Alamada 
and  some  other  public  places,  is  remarkably  costly  and 
su|)erb — I  should  ratlier  sny,  elegant—  after  tiio  stylo 
nf  old  Spain;  lieuntifully  embroidered;  with  lace 
mantillas  or  scarfs,  tli  •  ends  hanging  down  on  each 
side,  or  crossing  over  the  bosom  ;  and  in  their  hand 
t!:e  never-failing,  never-to-l>e  Inrgotten  com|)anion  of 
the  Spanish  lady —the  exjirooive  fiin.  Black  isalmoet 
the  imiversal  colour,  and  the  robe  is  in  general  most 
ta.Htefiilly  worked  and  vandykeil. 

The  mantilln,  used  also  as  a  veil,  is  usually  of  black 
silk  iir  lace,  sometimes  of  white  lace,  thrown  over  the 
bead,  sup]iorted  by  a  high  comb  of  a  value  in  accord- 
ance with  the  circumstances  or  pride  of  the  individual, 
leaving  the  face  uncovered,  and  displaying  the  (lowers 
with  which  the  werircr often  adorns  her  dark  tresses; 
(lie  ends  of  the  mantilla  either  crossing  over  the  bosom, 
tailing  gracefully  over  the  shoulders,  or  conflncd  to  the 
waist  by  the  arms,  or  by  a  richly  worked  and  oriia- 
inented  «onc—  la  Centura  ; — a  style  of  head-dress  this 
>vliich  is  said  to  create  the  graceful  nnd  dignified  mien 
and  gait  for  which  the  S|>anish  laditM  are  si>  celebrated, 
Hence  those  who  have  never  worn  it  m-e  said  to  be 
quite  plelician  in  their  gait  and  figure  in  co!n|>an8on. 

Some  wear  no  other  head-dress  than  the  hair  variously 
arranged  and  oniumentcd.  The  most  usual  is  to  plait 
or  roll  it  as  a  bandeau  round  the  bend,  the  crown  of 
which  is  f.istene<l  to  a  knot,  sumioiinted  by  a  comb, 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Romans.  Home  also 
wear  a  ca]>  of  fine  linen,  formed  like  a  mitre,  called 
luimilo,  over  which  is  thrown  a  veil — that  beautiful 
ombhun  of  fem  le  mmlesty  and  elegance.  But  the 
most  becoming  ornament  to  the  Siuinish  maiden  is  the 
Irevta — an  arrangement  of  the  hair  in  two  long,  dark, 
shining  braids. 

Some  are  xeen  with  a  po/lera,  or  thin  silk  petticoat, 
and  a  thin  white  jacket  worn  lixise,  or  a  short  tunic 
when  they  go  abroad.  Tho  richness  of  thiir  dress 
consists  of  the  finest  linen,  laces,  and  j> wels,  the  latter 
BO  diH|X)sod  as  to  occasion  very  little  inconveuienoe, 
and  to  produce  the  most  ornamental  effect.  In  Cuba, 
as  in  old  Spain,  the  prevalence  of  dark  tints  in  costume 
ia  remarkttMe,  black  having  always  been  the  favourite 
nAtional  coloiir 

In  t.his  detail  of  the  full  auem  of  the  Spaniah  l*dy, 


the  /an  is  too  charocteriHio  to  have  no  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  1  ts  use  is  universal  ;  and  it«  size  or 
weight  and  splendour  ia  the  pride  of  the  (air  proprit  tur. 
Some  are  of  the  value  of  from  twenty-five  to  one 
hunilred  dollars  each.  The  most  costly  are  of  ivoty 
set  \Yith  t'  Id,  and  ornamented  with  small  oval  mirrors 
on  the  outer  sides.  The  mauauvriiig  with  the  fun  is 
a  regular  science,  in  which  the  Spr.iii»h  lady  compre- 
hends the  old  language  of  signs,  and  by  which  she 
converses  finely  with  the  friend  of  her  heart. 

The  morning  dress  of  the  ^(mni^h  hifly,  or  the  prin- 
cipal morning  vestment,  as  already  intimated,  ia  either 
a  loose  flowing  robe  or  a  black  or  white  silk  kind  of 
habit-skirt  (batquira)  over  a  white  under-gamient, 
made  full  ft-om  the  wnist  upwards,  plentifully  atlorned 
with  frills  and  bows — the  former  8p|ieaHiig  as  if  sus- 
|iended  by  small  straps  fVoni  the  shoulder,  mid  either 
covering  or  supplying  all  minor  defects  and  deficiencies 
of  attire. 

Some  of  the  middling  class  and  the  free  blacks  dress 
very  fiintaatically  ;  in  muslin  gowns,  scarlet  miintillas, 
and  light  blue  or  violet-coloured  satin  shoes.  Many 
of  these  women  are  really  beautiful  ;  and  their  jet- 
black  hair,  and  clear,  rich,  olive  conip'exioni  are  often 
l>ecoiningly  relieved  by  a  giiy  coloured  silk  handker- 
chief, which  the  French  ainl  Spaniards,  and  West 
Ividians  in  general,  know  well  hnw  to  arrange  about 
their  heads  with  gtMxl  effect  Blick  females  are  occa- 
sionally seen  in  shining  calico  frocks,  with  silk  shoes 
worn  slipshod,  red  hIiuwIs,  the  Imir  aiTun^ed  in  fine 
braids,  and  with  a  iMiidanna  or  other  handkerchief  aa 
a  head-dress  :— 

"  Black,  but  such  si  In  esteem 
I'rinue  Mcmnon's  liater  might  beseem." 

But  there  are  other  inhabitants  of  Havana,  and  through- 
out Cuba  generally — down-trodden  slaves — who»p|iear 
in  the  streets  with  scarcely  a  rag  to  cover  their 
emaciated  forms. 

The  carriages  ii>  use,  and  which  stand  in  the  great 
square  and  in  different  |iarts  of  the  city  like  the  hackney 
coaches  in  London,  are  calleil  VilatUfH.  They  are  of 
the  most  grotosque  form  aud  clumsy  construction  that 
can  be  imagineil— a  sort  of  cabriolet,  with  four  |)osts 
or  nprights  snjiporting  a  canopy  covered  with  leather, 
with  a  high  dash-iron  or  splash-boerd  in  front,  and 
surMunded  with  curtains  of  bine  or  scarlet  cloth,  that 
may  be  let  down  as  ruin  or  dust  require.  The  vehicle 
is  sup|>oitc<l  by  n^iutsive,  straight,  columnar  shafts  and 
two  wheels,  each  of  the  wheals  six  feet  in  diameter,  and 
placed  quite  behind  the  centre  of  gravity,  giving  the 
vehicle  a  very  awkward  apiiearunce,  but  a  ■very  erisy, 
agreeable  motion.  "They  look,"  says  the  Karl  cf 
Carlisle,  "  as  if  they  hud  been  intended  to  carry  Drn 
Quixote."  Uf  arything  in  the  shafte  of  a  vehicle  for 
the  accommodation  ol  human  kind  it  biani  thu  nearest 
resemblance  |icrhii|>H  to  a  sedan  chair — open  in  front 
and  partly  on  each  side  ;  Riis|iendcd  by  springs  on  the 
cumbrous  shafts  deaorib<d;  the  Iwidy  resting  upon  the 
springs  between  the  wheels  and  the  hurses,  the  latter 
being  considerably  in  advance  of  the  oirriage  itself, 
which  for  the  most  ]iart  is  supported  by  them.  These 
vehicles  are  drawn  by  mules  or  small  horses,  and  driven 
by  negro  slaves  A  In  postilion,  the  drivers  ensconced  in 
a  grotesque  livery,  in  one  hand  exhibiting  a  huge 
thong  of  bullock's  hide,  and  with  the  other  guidinB 
their  steeds.  The  hnrncsa  of  tire  animals  is  in  perfect 
keeping  with  tin-  liabiliueuts  of  the  diivera  and  the 
rest  of  the  equipa^ 
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tiaatB  of  the  private  rolMitee  are  very  elegftet,  though 
in  the  lame  ttyle,  Mid  the  U»erie«  exceedingly  rich, 
oomaponding  with  the  ninlt  »nd  weiilth  of  the  uwuer  — 
luch  M  nn  enibroidei-cd  cont,  oocktsd  hat,  mid  huge 
liuKnar  boot*  with  iilver  epiir*,  the  latter  aeuiuiiig  to 
liave  be<m  manufaotured  in  the  time  of  the  o^llllde^ 
thi)  rowel  of  them  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  The 
driver  of  one  of  theae  vehiclee  ia  called  a  eulaiihiro,  and 
both  he  and  the  horse  are  aoraetiaie*  richly  oapari- 
Roned  with  nlver  to  the  value  uf  leveral  thouaaud 
dolhus. 

'I  lie  oabrioleta  or  bollock  oars  that  are  ia  common 
use  in  the  oonntiy  are  as  nulu  in  their  construction  as 
those  represented  iu  the  illustrotioa  of  the  "  Oeurgica" 
of  our  oldest  Vifgila. 

The  trade  of  Havana  is  immense.  Upwards  of  one 
thoqsand  vessels  arn  snppoaed  to  enter  it  for  piirptjeen 
of  commerce  in  a  year.  Its  revenue  ia  twenty  millions 
of  dolUrs,  and  its  ontward  and  inward  trade  sixty 
millions 

The  principal  products  of  the  country— a  very  oon- 
siderablu  ]iart  of  which  are  exported  from  this  city — 
are  sugar  and  tobacca 

Among  the  le>«wr  staples  may  be  reckoned  giiigvr, 
long  liepiier,  mastic,  cocoa  or  chocolate,  coffee,  bees' 
wax,  linnuy,  manioe,  and  aloes. 

There  are  at  present  in  Cuba  1,6/10  sugar  plantations, 
0,128  cattle  famui,  13  chocolate  pkntations,  2H  cotton 
pbntations,  34,432  fruit  and  vegntahle  fnrinH,  7,97D 
tolmcoo  plantitions,  and  2,284  eolmiMriia  or  &riiis 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  produotiuu  of  honey  and 
wax. 

The  circulating  medium  is  entirely  metallic.  The 
weights,  measures,  and  moneys  are  those  of  Spain,  but 
the  French  metrical  system  is  about  to  be  intro- 
duced. 

The  number  of  catUe  on  the  island  is  898,199  :  in 
the  Occidental  deitartment,  267,033  ;  in  the  Central, 
458,1GG  ;  and  in  the  UrienUl,  173,000. 

Notwithstanding  the  unsettled  state  of  Cuba  and 
her  cloudy  flitiura,  internal  improvoiiients  have  been 
progressing.  Railroa<ls  have  been  oonstruuted  in  seve- 
ral localities.  There  are  at  present  lines  of  railway 
extending  over  three  hundred  and  fil'ly-one  miles,  con- 
necting some  of  the  most  important  places.  They  unite 
Havana  to  Mataiizns  and  Cardenas,  and  extend  to 
Botobauo,  St.  Philliiip,  Puerto  Principe,  Ac. 

The  electric  telegraph  is  also  in  operation  in  several 
|iarts  of  Cuba.  The  wires  in  general  follow  the  rail- 
roads, and  may  be  siiid  to  intersect  the  country,  em- 
bracing east  west,  and  south,  to  Botobano,  Havana,  St. 
Jago  de  Cuba,  Matanxas,  and  Cardenas. 


III. 

CuMATi,  SoimT,  fte.— VienABU  PsoBDonoirs— Rivxas— 
Uouhtahis— Domestic    «nd    Wild   Ahmais— Muibal 

RiCBia — I'SnolPALOsnOTSOr  ATTBAOTIOX  to  a  STBAKalB 

— AacHiTioTUBiAiip  OiKtaAi.Diso>iFTio)f  ovChdbohis— 
CAtna»AL— CaoBOH  owBam  Ooxniao— Vicsateii.  Palacs 

— CUATBL  O*  COLDXSUS— PlaSAS— ColtVXBT   AT   UlQLA  — 
PI.AXA  BBL  TOBOS  OB  CoUMSBim  BOB  BOU  FlOBlTf . 

Tbi  dimate  of  Gaba,  espeoiallv  in  the  suburbs  of 
Havana,  is  oonridered  the  moet  aalabrioua  of  any  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  with  the  exception  of  Pueito 
Hico.  It  is  impoasible  to  convey  te  those  who  have 
never  been  among  the  beautiful  islands  of  thesa  tropi- 
cal seas  any  idea  of  the  fragrant  delightfolnewi  of  Um 


early  dawn.  The  exquisite  freshncsB  of  the  morning, 
and  the  soft  cuuliieM  of  the  l<i'eesy  evening,  wheu  the 
very  soul  seems  refivithod  and  streugtheiird,  and  the 
p'llse  of  life  beat*  fuller  and  clearer,  produce  sensations 
to  bo  enjoyed  only — never  to  be  deMcribed. 

Havana  itv\t,  however,  is  ouhenlthy,  partly  from  a 
WHut  of  dntinage  and  general  olennliiieMH,  but  priiici. 
puUy  frm  its  being  sitimted  near  a  wide  s|ii'euding 
moraHH,  pregnant  with  malaria,  generating  fever  anil 
the  other  pestilent  diaeaMia  so  &tul  to  European  stran- 
gers. The  climate  differs  con.iidenibly  from  that  of 
Jamaica  in  teiii|ierature,  although  the  difference  of  posi- 
tion in  the  two  islunds  does  nut  exceed  five  degrees. 
In  the  cold  seuMon  the  thermometer  almost  every  year 
descend*  in  Havana  to  60",  and  ■onietimes  to  05° ; 
whilst  at  Kingston  and  8|HUiish  Town  it  is  seldom 
seen  below  67''  or  W  The  meridian  heat  in  Ha- 
vana is  77";  that  of  July,  the  hottest  month,  £4°;  and 
that  of  the  coldest,  70°.  Ice  is  sometimes  formed  at 
about  300  feet  aliove  the  level  of  the  sea;  while  in 
Janiiiica,  congeliitiun  does  not  take  place  but  at  au 
altitude  of  fiom  7,000  to  8,000  feet.  f-Uhw,  however, 
never,  or  but  very  rarely,  falls  in  Cuba,  even  on  its 
highest  mountains.  Thii  changes  of  the  temperature 
are  also  gre-^ter  and  mure  sudden  in  Havana  than  iu 
Kingttou  and  in  Jawuii  a  generally. 

Cuba  haa  thus  the  most  temperate  climate  of  all  the 
West  Indies.  At  Ubiijuy,  fifteen  wiles  from  Havana, 
the  thermometer  has  been  known  to  go  down  to  sei-o. 
A  t  times,  howevei-,  the  heat  is  so  excessive  as  to  convert 
life  into  btre  existen'  e :  and  the  tempests  are  terrific, 
the  clouds  being  snrcharged  through  the  much  greater 
abaorjiiion  caused  by  a  tropical  sun. 

The  cvi'iiings  are  us  lally  brilliant  and  beautiful,  with 
soft,  blue  .^kies,  and  a  freshness  only  to  be  anpreciated 
near  the  etiuiitor,  where  the  stillneHS  uf  the  atmosphere 
and  the^ suffocating  sulttineHS  of  the  day  well  nigh 
exhaust  all  the  energies  of  man's  nature. 

At  the  sumo  time  there  is  a  great  variety  of  tem- 
perature in  the  mountains,  ocoiKioued  by  their  different 
elevation  above  the  sea.  Elevation  abiove  the  level  of 
the  sea,  or  the  general  level  of  a  country,  as  is  well 
known  to  the  intelligent  reader,  c tusus a  regnlir  varia- 
tion of  teni;ierature.  The  tirdt  300  feet  usually  makes 
a  difference  of  about  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer. A  fter  ascending  300  feet,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  thermometer  falls  a  degree  in  299  feet,  then 
in  277,  253,  223,  and  192  feet  succcHsively. 

On  these  principles  the  limit  of  )>er|)etHal  frost  has 
been  calculated.  It  is  made  a  littlo  more  than  15,000 
feet  at  the  equator,  and  from  that  to  13,000  foot  be- 
tween the  tropic^  and  from  9,000  to  4,000  feet 
between  latitudes  40°  and  59°.  It  has  be»u  found, 
however,  that  the  above  rule  is  subject  to  great  varia- 
tions, owing  ]>robably  to  the  couiiie  and  8U|H!rpoeition 
of  the  atmospheric  currents  which  prevail  in  different 
altitudes. 

Colder  onrreuts  are  often  found  resting  upon,  or  in- 
terposed between,  those  of  a  higher  temperature,  and 
VMS  venw.  Un  the  Himalaya  Muuntuius  in  Asit .  .lO- 
tween  the  latitudes  of  28°  and  34°  north,  the  region  of 
vegetation  has  been  found  to  extend  sovend  thousand 
feet  above  th«  suppoeed  line  of  congelation  in  those 
latitudes. 

It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  line  of  perpetual  snow 
is  found  at  a  much  greater  altitude  on  the  northern 
8ide  of  these  mountains  tiian  on  the  southern  side  in  a 
lower  latitude.     From  tliis  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
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tompentnra  !n  high  regfionii,  a*  wpit  m  in  lower  tituk- 
lious,  is  greatly  afrecte<l  by  tli«  geographical  coiine  and 
pliyaical  condition  of  the  oiirrenti  of  ntmoHphpre  which 
prevail  in  theMe  rfgionii ;  niid  the  atmoaphcre  of  Cuba, 
\i.  is  well  known,  is  partioularly  affected  by  it*  con- 
tigiaty  to  the  Oulf  StriMiii. 

From  the  great  dillvriMii-o  between  the  tem|>oniture 
of  the  day  and  ni^ht  in  the  raountnin  regionH,  owing  to 
Iho  froiiuont  calnincsn  aiwl  atillnem  that  prevail,  addu<i 
to  the  heat  of  the  atrii<>g|ihi-ro  and  the  cloudirKa  ikiex, 
tlio  de|>OHitiou  of  dur/  w  ot^en  ao  abundant  aa  alinoot  to 
supply  the  want  of  rain,  or  at  least  to  preserve  vegeta- 
tion in  a  state  of  verdnro,  when  in  the  plains  scarcely  a 
blnde  of  green  grnaa  in  to  l>e  aeen. 

The  splendour  of  the  early  dawn  in  Cnba,  ««  in  the 
tmpicnl  islanda  in  its  vicinity,  has  bt-cn  referred  to. 
The  whole  sky  is  oilen  so  resplendent  that  it  ii«ditHcnlt 
to  determine  where  the  orb  of  the  day  will  appear, 
Hniull  fleecy  clouds  are  often  aeon  flouting  on  the  north 
wind,  and  as  they  hover  over  the  mountains  and  meet 
the  rays  of  the  ann,  are  changed  into  liipiid  gold,  and  a 
hundred  intensely  vivid  dyes  more  splendid  thiin  the 
tints  of  the  rainl)ow.  X>uring  the  cooler  months  the 
niornin;p<  uiv  delightful  until  about  ten  o'clock,  the  air 
soon  at'toi'  dawn  becoming  iigreeably  elastic,  and  so 
tran8i>arent  that  distant  objects  ap|)ear  as  if  delineated 
iijwn  the  bright  surface  of  the  air;  the  scenery  every- 
where, e8]iecially  when  viewed  from  an  ominence,  is 
indescribably  rich  and  glowing ;  the  tops  of  the  rixing 
s^rounds  and  the  summits  of  the  mountains  aie  radiant 
with  a  flo  id  of  light;  whiletho  vnji  mr  is  seen  creeping 
along  the  valleys,  here  concealing  the  entrance  to  some 
Ix-autiful  glen,  and  there  wreathing  itself  fantasticallv 
iiriiund  a  tidl  spire  or  groves  of  imlm  trees,  that  mark 
the  site  of  a  populous  village. 

The  finest  and  most  gorgeous  sunsets  occur  in  the 
West  Indian  Archi|H!lago  during  the  rainy,  seasons. 
The  sky  is  then  sublimely  mantled  with  gigantic  masses 
(if  cloud  glowing  with  a  thousand  gorgeous  dyt-n,  and 
neemnig  to  collect  at  the  close  of  day  as  though  to  form 
a  couch  tor  the  sun's  rt^jiosa  In  these  he  sinks,  fliuKt- 
ing  them  with  glory;  touching  both  heavens  and  earth 
with  gold  and  amber  brightness  long  after  ho  has  flung 
his  beams  aeross  tho  other  hemispliere,  or  perhaps  half- 
revealing  himself  through  gauze-like  clouds — a  crimson 
sjdiere  at  once  raylcss  and  of  {mrtentous  size. 

The  azure  arch,  which  by  an  optical  illusion  limits 
our  view  jn  every  side,  seems  here,  and  in  the  tropics 
generally,  higher  than  in  England — even  higher  than 
in  Italy.  Here  is  seen,  in  a  perfertiim  coiii|>ai'ed  to 
which  even  Italian  heavensare vapid andunintoresting, 
that  pure  sereno,  boundless  sky — that  atmi...phcre  of 
clear  blue  or  vivid  red,  which  so  much  contributes  to 
enrich  the  pencil  of  Claude  I»iTaine. 

When  looking  out  towaiils  the  aea  from  a  high 
mountain-range,  the  water  and  the  firmament  have 
ajipeured  one  scene  of  deep  and  brilliant  blue,  remind- 
ing the  student  of  the  Bible  of  the  beautiful  interro- 
gation of  Job,  "  Hast  thou  spread  out  the  sky  strong 
OS  a  molten  looking-glass  1 "  an  allusion  to  the  ancient 
mirrors,  which  were  not  of  glass  but  of  polished  steel, 
and  possessed,  therefore,  much  of  that  brilliant,  deep 
blue  cast,  which  is  so  oharacteristio  and  striking  in  an 
Arabian  aky,  of  whose  depth  of  tint  no  one  can  form 
•  correct  idea  who  has  not  been  in  equatorial  regions. 

The  atmosphere  of  Cuba,  as  everywhere  within  the 
tropics,  except  when  tba  high  winds  prevail,  is  so  un- 
pollQt«-d,  so  thin,  so  elastic,  ao  dry,  so  a&rene,  and  so 
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almost  inconceivably  transimrent  and  brilliant,  that 
every  object  is  distinct  and  clearly  defined  aM  if  out  out 
of  the  dear  blue  sky.  All  travellers  agree  in  praising 
the  calm  dejiths  of  the  inlen<ely  blue  and  glorioualy 
bright  skiea  of  the  inter  tropical  latitudes. 

In  the  tem|K-rate  zone,  it  ia  estinnited  that  about 
1,000  Stan  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye  at  one  time  ; 
but  here,  from  the  inereased  elevation  and  wider  ex- 
tent of  the  vault,  owing  to  the  cit-arness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, mpeciully  as  seen  fVoni  u  hi)(h  mountainchain,' 
there  iae\ery  reason  to  suppose  that  the  ninn)>er  is 
greatly  augmented.  If,  however,  these  luminaries  are 
not  aeen  here  in  greater  numbers,  they  certainly  shine 
with  greater  brilliance. 

The  dillercnt  constellationa  are  indeed  to  greatly 
magnified  aa  to  give  the , impression  that  the  jMiwer  of 
tlie  eye  ia  considentbly  increased.  Venus  rises  like  a 
little  moon,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  greater,  casta  a 
distinguishable  shadow  from  the  larger  buildings  or 
trees ;  while  the  satelitea  of  Jupiter  are  aometimes 
distinctly  visible  thniugh  a  teloacupe  of  ordinary 
power. 

By  night  the  Soutiiem  Croas,  the  glory  of  tho 
Centaur  atara,  and  the  magnificent  atar  Canoput  in 
the  ship  Argo,  ao  dearflxim  ita  legendary  asstioiutions, 
stjind  bright  above  the  horizon  in  the  sovitheru  heav<<ns,' 
while  the  planets  ahine  forth  with  amazing  magiiiindo 
and  brilliancy  ;  and  the  moon,  when  she  takes  her  place 
in  the  dee|iening  blue  of  the  aky,  bathes  the  whole 
hemisphere  with  an  exquisite  light  which  has  all  tlio 
brilliancy  of  day  without  ita  glare. 

It  ia  even  said  that  an  occultatinn  of  Venus  is  not 
unfrequently  visible  in  Cub*  at  noonday  by  the  help 
of  a  |)oeket  telescoiw. 

Stars  are  here  also  seen  that  are  not  visible  in  an 
English   or  an  Euro|)ean   aky.     There,  tho   northern 


■  Ssowure  hu  obwrvud  tint  the  higher  wc  smiid  on  moan- 
tain*,  the  dwpi'r  *ntl  bku-lier  the  tVy  bvvoinn,  *n  that  the  deepatt 
bliM  rihlmn  in  lianlljr  derp  piinii|{h  to  rvprewiit  it. 

*  The  Coiutelhitioiis  of  tlie  C'roM,  that  bnutiful  niid  exprcMiTO 
•Tmbol  of  the  C'hri«tiau't  fiiith,  wliich,  from  ii •  liliind  SMOcis- 
tioM  and  from  its  position,  nin  Kiircely  fail  to  draw  hiithouglits 
as  well  as  his  eye*.  fVoin  eitrth  to  heaven,  ia  thus  iinticed  by 
liaron  Hiimliolilt,  when  not  far  from  Cuba :— "The  lower  regions 
of  the  air  woio  Inaded  with  vapour  for  loiiie  diiji.  We  law 
iliitinclly  fortlia  first  time  the  rnwa  of  tlm  «)iitb,  only  in  the 
nightoi  tlie4lh  an<15tli  ot  Jiily.in  the  lUtbdivree  of  latitude.  It 
wasatronitlv  inclined,  and  appeand  fniin  time  to  time  between 
the  cloiidi,  the  centre  of  which,  Airrowed  by  uncondenii'd 
llghthiiig,  refle<-t«d  aailver  liglit,  Tlie  pleaiuro  felt  on'  tiiicover- 
ing  the  •otitliern  rrow  «  aa  wurmly  iliand  l,y  tuch  of  tlie  srew  aa 
bail  lived  in  tlie  ciiluiiic*.  In  tlit  aiiiitudaof  the  aviii  «e  hail  a 
•tar  a«  a  frii'nil  fWnn  wliom  we  have  Usn  lung  ae|i«riit(-d.  Anuiiig 
the  I'ortugueM  and  tlie  (ipllnia^d^  pculiar  nrntivti  a?eiu  to 
increaie  tliia  leeliiiK ;  a  religiuui  u  ntiineiit  attaclita  them  to  a 
conitelUtion,  the  tiiriii  of  which  rtMilla  the  sign  of  tiie  fiiith, 
planted  by  thiir  aiirvatunm  tlie  dem  rU  of  the  New  World.  Tlie 
two  groat  itirs  wliich  tnnrk  the  sinninit  and  the  foot  ol  tlie  rroaa 
huving  nearly  the  aaiue  ri^lic  aaceniiii'ii,  it  I'ullows  the  conateliation 
ii  aliiimt  vertit-al  at  tlio  inuuicnt  when  it  paxes  the  meridian. 
This  circuiiKtiinre  if  knmvn  to  every  nation  that  lives  be,vond  the 
triipica,  (ir  in  tiiu  Koiitlii'in  liemisphere.  It  is  known  st  what  liour 
of  tlie  night,  in  dill' rent  teaimns,  the  siiutliprii  croas  is  erect  or 
iiicliued.  Itiaa  timepiece  thatadv.in.es  v.ry  I'egularly  nearly 
foumiinutcH a-d«y,  and  no  other  gn.up  of  unra  exliibita  to  tlia 
naked  cje  an  observstionof  time  m>  cimily  iiiuilc.  How  often hava 
wn  henril  our  guides  exckiin,  in  the  saviiniiiils  »t  Veneiuels,  or  in 
the  ilescrt  extending  from  Lima  to  Truxillo, '  Midnight  is  past, 
the  cross  begins  to Iwnd ! '  How  often  these  words  reminded  ni 
of  tliat  affei'ting  some  where  Paul  and  Virginia,  united  near  the 
source*  ot  the  river  of  l.atiinicrs,  conversed  together  (br  the  last 
time  I  •ml  when  the  old  man,  at  tho  tight  of  the  aoutham  orna. 
warns  them  that  it  ia  time  to  aapaiate" 
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Polar  itar  i*  dinctly  rertioat,  tint  here,  the  north  and 
fouth  poles  are  nenrly  in  the  h<>riB>n  ;  thus  many  of 
the  coniitellationi  around  the  arotio  |iule,  that  never  wt 
in  £ur<>|)e,  here  icaroely  Hm,  but  in  thoir  «t«ud  Orinn 
through  the  north  pursue*  the  Pleiads ;  Sinui,  or  the 
star  in  the  Iw  of  Bootes,  is  in  the  lenith  ;  in  the  south 
appears  the  Wolf,  and  the  Groat  Bear  issoarcoly  above 
the  horizon.     Here,  also,  anions  mnny  otiirr  Rplenilid 


oonstellations  nnseon  in  an  English  sky,  are  thb  Ark, 
the  Rnvun,  or  Noah's  Dove,  the  AUir,  tho  Ci'cjss,  the 
Ocntikur,  tliu  R<'r|K)nt,  and  tho  Uivor  Kridunux. 

Tho  Milky  Way,  which  in  the  temperate  zone  has 
tho  appearance  ot  a  luminous  phoHphoreMcont  cloud,  mid, 
as  is  well-known,  derives  its  brightnesH  from  thodiffunod 
light  of  myriads  of  stHrs  oondenH<«d  into  so  Rniiill  n 
space  thnt  lifty  thnuHitnd  of  tht-iii  nrn  rHtlnmted  to  pas 
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■cross  the  disc  of  a  teleaoope  in  an  hour,  is  here  seen 
divided  into  constellations,  and  the  whole  galaxy  ia  of 
so  daading  a  whiteness  as  to  make  it  resemble  a  pure 
flame  of  silvery  Ug!  t  thrown  acroaa  the  heavens,  turn- 
ing the  atmosphere  into  a  kind  of  green  transparency, 
licsides  this,  there  are  vast  masses  of  stelkr  nebuln  of 
infinite  diversity  and  form — oval,  oblate,  elliptical,  as 
well  as  of  different  degrees  of  density,  diffused  over 
the  firmament,  and  discoverable  through  a  common 
telsKojie,  all  novel  to  »n  iubabitttai  ot  temperate  climr «, 


and  recalling  the  exclamation  of  the  Psalmist,  "  The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  Qod,  .  .  .  tho  finnumeut 
showeth  forth  hia  handy  work." 

"Theitiiri 
Are  elder  Kripture,  writ  liy  Qod'i  own  hsn^ 
Scrlptuie  sDthentic,  oooorrupt  by  man."' 

■  It  U  thought  by  lomo  to  be  more  than  poetically  true  that 
the  itan  are  **  elder  icripture."  The  originnl  ipliere  wai,  accord' 
ing  to  lonia writer*,  a  prediction  of  the  great  events  of  the  world 
imnieiliately  •ituveediug  tb*  deluga    Mr  Msorioe  aiaarti  that  the 
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An  intcrexting  phenomenon  •ometimee  oooun  here 
M  in  other  iiUndi  of  the  Went  Indiei,  which  wa*  long 
•uppoeed  to  bo  loen  nnlj  in  the  eiutcm  hemiiphere. 
A  ghort  time  lielbre  sunriiM)  or  gunwt,  •  flush  of  itrong 
white  light,  like  that  of  the  Aurom  Borenli*,  extendi 
from  the  horinin  h  ooniidemble  way  up  the  lenith,  and 
lo  much  reHeiiibles  the  dawn,  aa  to  prove  greatly  de- 
ceptive to  a  itraiige'.  Ai  he  watohea  the  luminoua 
track,  he  wes  it  decreaie  inntead  of  becoming  more 
vivid,  and  at  lenath  totally  diaaiipear,  leaving  the 
iieaveni  nearly  aa  dark  as  previoua  to  iti  apueiuranoe. 
This  is  the  sotliacal  light  The  real  dawn  takes  pUoe 
HOOD  afterwards,  but  after  a  considerably  longer  lapae 
of  time  than  in  northern  regions. 

The  colour  of  the  light  varies  acoording  to  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  but  it  is  in  general  of  a  pure  rose 
tint  Its  extent,  from  the  horiaon  to  its  vertex,  varies 
from  4ff  to  120  degrees.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
tliiH  is  really  a  luminous  atmosphere  of  the  snn  reaching 
beyond  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  and  that  it  derives  its 
form — that  of  a  long  and  narrow  ellipse,  only  the  half 
of  which  is  perceivml — fnim  its  rapid  revolution  with 
the  sun  on  itn  axis.  But  the  most  eminent  astronomers 
diflferin  opinion  concerning  it' 

The  appearance  of  the  environs  of  Havana  and  of 
the  island  altogether— although  inferior,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  to  Jamaica — is  most  piotureaquo  and  beauti- 
ful ;  gay,  beyond  the  power  of  language  t<)  express,  in 
verdure  and  floral  ornaments,  splendid  forests,  highly 
cultivated  plains,  and  rich  savannahs. 

"O  Korgeaos  land 
Wbera  giant  moantaiiu  u  tnj  goardlana  itand. 
Lifting  tlwir  ranlit  linda  to  jionder  iliy. 
Where  Mry  chiuda  in  eoftnt  bcautjr  lie. 
land  of  daliglit !  than  wUicli  tlie  rolling  lun 
A  Wrer,  lovoUor  aeena  ne'er  sliinei  upon, — 
Ne'er  flings  hie  beaira  to  welcome  brigliter  flowers 
Than  loenl  with  ftngranoe  all  thy  mminer  bowers." 

The  trees,  which  everywhere  adorn  the  lower  hills, 
orowd  in  luxuriant  oonfunion,  variegated  and  be- 
B|iangled  with  all  the  beauties  of  colour  which  the 
wealth  of  nature  alone  can  exhibit— often  canopied  with 
fantastic  wreaths  of  flowering  foliage,  as  may  be  said  of 
the  sweeping  mimosa,  tlie  arbotus,  and  the  agave; 
while  the  cocoa-nut,  the  [lalma  royal,  the  stately  CMuh^ 


whole  of  the  toutbem  conitellationa  an  a  eomnMntary  on  the 
books  of  Mow*,  and  decidedljr  prove  their  truth.  On  the  ample 
and  reoorded  tablet  of  the  tkiea,  he  wyt  be  liaa  diaoovered  Noah, 
Ilia  Altar  and  Secriflre;  the  Raven  and  the  Dnve  aeot  fbrtb  flroro 
the  ark ;  the  Ark  itaelf,  and  the  emblem  of  the  IMty  who  pre- 
aervcd  it ;  Nimrod,  the  might)  banter,  with  the  Dogs,  panning 
Ilia  cmel  vooalion;  and  a  rarietjp  of  other  oljects  rel^nd  to  in 
the  Old  Teetament  aoripturea.  Moutgomery  bai  an  idea  of  a 
aimibr  kind  in  hia  Peliesn  island  :— 

"Throo^h  the  calm  aky  alone,  the  ship  of  baavea 
Came  sailing  trtm  etemitjr ;  tlie  dove 
On  ailTer  pinions,  urged  ita  peaoeAil  way  i 
Then  at  the  footirto^  of  Jebovah'a  tbraask 
The  aKar  kindled  fhwi  hia  preaenee  riaied; 
And  then  all  else  exoelling  meekly  ihom. 
The  croaa,  the  aymbol  of  redeeming  love. 
Tlie  heavens  d«claied  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
The  flmument  disphtyed  hia  handjr  work." 
I  It  la  Btated,  that  one  of  the  reenlU  of  the  hie  expedition  from 
the  United  States  to  Japan,  ia  the  dhwoveiy  that  ttie  lodiaoal 
light  ia  a  belt  extendingentirely  round  the  earth,  after  the  man- 
nar  of  Botam'a  ring.    Tbii  anppoaed  jiaoovery  baa  excited  eon- 
sidanibia  intenrt  among  aatronomera,  some  of  the  abint  of  whom 
an  aaid  to  eonaider  the  fluit  eatabUahed  by  thsobaervationa  taken. 
—AmtrietmAlmanae,  1867. 

The  light  appean  part  of  the  year  ia  the  mpralvg  bffore  nm- 
riii^  snd  part  ijfUr  snnsat 


and  a  thonaand  other  beavtifbl  traea  and  shmha,  nak* 
endless  variety.  These  forests  hare  for  their  crowning 
glory  those  giants  of  the  vegetable  kiugdom  nowhera 
to  be  seen  but  in  tropi<-al  regions,  and  exhibit  vast, 
oxhaustless,  and  leafy  solitudes,  covering  with  a  glowing 
splendour  of  colour  vast  ranoea  of  mountains,  whose 
summits  mingle  with  the  douu. 

As  within  the  tropics  are  revealed  the  luminous 
worlds  which  spangle  the  Armament  fW>m  pole  to  |iole,  so 
also  all  the  vegetable  forms  of  the  earth  are  here  found, 
including  more  especially  the  moat  beautifiil  produc- 
tions of  nature— paJms,  tree-tigms,  bananas,  arboreccent 
grasses,  and  delicately-feathered  mimosas,  of  which  the 
puny  plants  that  represent  them  in  Europe,  pent  up  in 
hot-houses,  convey  but  a  fkint  idea. 

It  is  not  only  that  beneath  the  glirwing  rays  of  a 
tropical  sun  the  noblest  forms  of  vegetation  are  d.  ve- 
loped,  but  here  it  is  that  they  seem  alone  to  flcuriah. 

Social  plants  (plonlm  toeialu)  which  give  Huch  uni- 
formity to  European  vegetation,  are  almost  wholly  un- 
known in  the  equatorial  regioua  The  excoHsive  variety 
of  their  rich  sylvan  flora,  renders  it  vain  to  lutk  of  wlwt 
the  primeval  forests  consist  Numberless  families  of 
plants  are  here  on>wded  together,  and  even  in  small 
places,  plants  of  the  same  speoiea  are  rarely  associated. 
Every  day,  and  with  every  change  of  phtce,  new  forms 
present  themselves  to  the  traveller's  attention. 

A  voyager  from  Europe,  an  admirer  of  natural 
scenery,  on  approaching  tne  shores  of  Cuba,  and  for 
the  fint  time  in  his  life  gazing  on  a  West  Indian  Isnd- 
scapo,  would  almost  imagine  it  but  Utely  sprung  forth 
ih>m  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  and  prr|iared  for  the 
abode  of  some  happy  beings  who  owed  tn«>ir  existence 
to  special  divine  favour ;  or  fancy  might  deem  it  "a  spot 
for  angels  to  slight  u|)on— a  kind  of  ruating-place  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth."  It  was  to  this  lovely  iHland 
Columbus  referred  in  his  first  communication  to  Ferdi- 
nand and  Imbella.  "Tlie  loveliness  of  this  new  lend," 
says  he,  "  is  like  that  of  Csmpina  de  C'ordolia.  Tlie 
trees  are  all  covered  with  eververdant  foliage,  and 
peqietually  laden  with  fhiits  and  flowers.  The  plant* 
on  the  ground  are  tall  and  full  of  bloeaoma  The 
breezes  are  like  those  of  April  in  CaHtille.  The  nightin- 
gales sing  more  sweetly  than  I  can  describe.  . 
Once  I  came  into  a  deeply  inclosed  harbour,  and  saw 
high  mountains  which  no  human  eye  had  ever  seen  be- 
fore, from  which  the  lovely  waters  (cttM^a^tu)  streamed 
down.  The  mountain  was  covered  with  tirs,  pines,  snd 
other  trees  of  wry  various  forms,  and  adorned  with 
varioiu  flowers.  Ascending  the  river,  which  poured 
itself  into  the  bay,  1  was  astonished  at  the  coo!  shade, 
the  crystal  clear  water,  and  the  number  of  singing 
birds.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  could  never  quit  a  H|iot 
so  delightful — as  if  a  thousand  tongues  would  fail  to 
deacri^  it — as  if  the  spell-bound  hand  would  refuse 
to  write." 

Cuba  is  considered  even  more  fertile  than  any  of  the 
other  islands,  with  the  only  nxcitptioi:.  probably,  of 
Trinidad.  Sugir-cane  and  tobacco  Leing  the  staple 
productions,  la^  establishments  for  the  growth  and 
manufiMsture  of  these  articles  are  scattered  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  island,  forming  some  of  the  most 
beautiflil  and  picturesque  features  in  the  kndscape. 

The  cultivated  portion  is  not  supposed  to  exceed 
one-seventieth  of  the  uncultivated  parts,  the  latter  of 
which  contain  large  prairies  or  savannahs,  in  which  it  is 
estimated  that  upwuda  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  cattle 
are  reared  and  pastured-  but  the  greater  portion  is 
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OTMTun  wilh  )•!»  fotmi  tnta,  iorae  of  which  luppljr 
•xoallant  timb«r  for  all  tueful  kud  oriininunUl  puq)OMa. 

Oardaiw  in  Cuba  ara  oommon  and  estannive,  but  ex- 
hibit, with  uino  axooptioni,  a  mixture  of  fhiit  treea, 
vegeUblHn,  and  ourn  patohen,  diapoeed  without  taate  or 
arraiigernaut,  ye^>  combining  many  pleaaing  elomenta  of 
eibct.  Home  of  them  in  the  couotry  are  covered  with 
«  gorgeoui  oarpetiog  of  beliotropea,  verbeuaa,  and 
loarlet  wlviaa.  Ocoaaionally  there  is  attached  to  these 
rural  hoaMftaads  a  flniit  and  flower  garden,  ornamented 
with  grovM  of  the  lofty  and  gntrefUl  iialta,  or  with 
avocado  pear,  orange,  lime,  lemoi ,  ana  citron  tree*, 
and  the  delioiow  granidillo,  or  fruit  of  the  pauion 
6ower,  which  haitM  over  the  boiishs  in  rich  profuiiion. 
In  the  midst  of  thu  garden  ia  perhapa  a  jet  (Tmu,  the 
play  of  whow  waten  givw  an  bexpreuible  charm  of 
melody  and  AreehncHi 

The  gay  luxuriant  riewi  that  break  upon  the  trarul- 
ler  as  be  winds  among  the  hiUa  appear  like  scenea  of 
fairy  enchantment,  or  thoae  repreaented  in  the  enrap- 
tured visions  of  the  poeta.  Aa  n«  advances,  the  aoenery 
iH  always  diversified  and  new,  till  at  Icn^h,  between 
the  receding  heighta,  the  eye  oatohaa  «  glimpse  of  the 
distant  waten  of  the  ocean  fading  iuto  the  bine  and 
cloudleaa  horiion. 

Much  of  the  coaat  of  Oab*  k  of  coral  Ibrmation ; 
and  the  coral  tower  scaroely  lifts  ita  head  above  the 
watera  before  it  aeenu  a  banket  of  waving  lower*. 
The  most  beautifUl  alga  and  oorsls,  together  with  the 
moat  exquiaitely  tinted  ahella  and  flower-like  w«ada, 
are  gathered  on  the  sea-beach. 

The  d>>meRtio  animals  are  the  lameaa  in  Europe  and 
the  British  West  Indiaa ;  whilat  many  of  the  wild 
species,  indigenous  to  the  islands,  atill  exist  The 
forests  abound  with  wild  cattle  and  awine,  which 
originated  in  their  importation  by  the  early  aettlent ; 
while  very  little  diSerence  exiata  between  the  inferior 
quadrupeds  and  those  uf  the  other  Antilles.  Among 
the  birds  existing  here,  which  are  not  found  in  tho 
other  isUnds,  are  the  canary  and  the  linnet  The 
beautiful  flamingo  abounds  on  the  ooaata,  as  also  the 
|iarroquet  The  Uktter,  when  diatorbed  in  their  haunts, 
Hjiring  up  suddenly  in  hundreds,  and  in  their  flight 
flash  in  the  ann  like  a  shower  of  emeralda.  Of  all  the 
insect  tribea,  tho  butterflies  of  Cuba  are  the  most  beau- 
tiful The  moat  aplendid  ia  the  unaria — of  a  dark 
green  colour,  with  a  gloai  like  velvet  AJligators  and 
croeodilea  infest  the  mangrove  swamps ;  and  other 
reptilea  are  nnmeroua.  F.-eah  fish  are  found  in  the 
blue  and  gleaming  watan  in  great  abundance,  in  rare 
varietiea,  and  with  all  the  hnea  of  the  prism  ; — the 
colours  are  also  of  an  indeacribable  oloamesii  and 
distinctness— blue,  yellow,  red,  gold-tinted,  and  edged 
with  sold  and  violet  In  tome  animals,  as  in  the 
humming-bird,  all  these  ooloura  aeem  combined. 

No  riveraof  any  magnitude  or  extent  are  found;  but 
a  considerable  number  of  amall  atreama,  oompated  at 
two  hundred,  issue  ttom  the  mouataina,  watering  the 
island  on  ita  northern  and  aouthem  aidea.  In  some  of 
these  rivers  or  brooks,  dear  aa  crystal,  rushing  fW>m 
the  monntaina  to  the  aea,  are  seen  by  the  traveller  as 
he  paaaea  into  thi«  country,  numbera  of  black  women 
waahingolothea.  Sometimea  many  are  grouped  together 
with  the  moat  piotureaqne  effect;  some  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  atream  beating  their  linen  upon  the 
stonea ;  othen  apreading  them  on  the  aunny  bank ; 
the  wbde  preaenting  a  aoene  tiiiti  woul4  4«e|dy  intoreat 
eittier  a  poat  or  a  fmaUif, 


Halt  ponda  and  springs  of  mineral  water  are  alao 
found  in  Cuba.  Oiiu  of  the  aprings  contains  0'64  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  10 '3  of  sulphate  of  lime, 
I'O  of  hydrochli>rate  of  magnesia,  and  one  quarter  of 
carbonate  of  miwnesia — pro|iertiea  which,  perhaps,  it 
is  alrooat  suporfluous  to  say,  render  it  of  peculiar 
uffloaoy  in  oases  of  scrofuU  and  other  cutaneous 
diseases. 

Although  this  island  may  be  deficient  of  water,  and 
of  romo  other  valuable  products,  it  has  been  considered 
richer  than  any  of  tho  othura  in  minoral  productions. 

Mines  abounding  in  copper  are  found,  which  long 
supplied  tho  other  Bpanish  colonies  with  their  utensils, 
and  have  for  some  years  enriched  the  European 
markot  Nor  is  loadstone  unknown.  Green  rock 
crystal  abounds  in  tho  Isle  of  Pines.  Ooid  ia  not 
unfrequent  in  the  rivers.  The  hills  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Havana  are  of  primitive  formation,  containing 
pyrites — gold,  copper,  and  iron.  Some  veins  of  chaf 
codony  have  been  discovered  among  them  in  alluvial 
lands ;  as  also  coal,  marbles  of  various  kinds,  serpentine 
quart*,  and  mineral  bitumen.  Coal  ia  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Havana,  aa  well  aa  in  other  parte  of 
the  island  ;  and  with  the  pi-oduce  of  Ouanabacoa,  in 
ita  immediate  vicinity,  steamships  have  always  been 
supplied.  It  is  pronounced  by  Uie  S|ianish  engineers 
to  be  excellent  in  quality— superior  to  the  best  I^glish. 
Analysis  shows  this  coal  to  consist  of  the  following 
parts  :  — Carbon,  7174;  oxygen,  6"32  ;  hydrogen, 
8  44  ;  ashea,  13  00— 100  00.  The  railroad  from  the 
port  to  the  mine  isin  rapid  progress  towards  completion. 
As  the  bed  is  believed  to  bo  very  extensive,  the  enter- 
prising proprietors  anticipate  handsome  profits  on  their 
ovtlay  whenever  the  Weot  India  steamers  shall  regularly 
call  at  Havana  for  a  supply  of  fuel  Sienite  exista  iu 
krgs  quantities  in  diflerent  parta  of  the  island ;  and  in 
the  wast,  rooka  of  secondary  formation  are  common, 
containing  varioua  ores  as  well  as  organic  remaina. 

On  all  the  ooaata  of  Cuba,  but  principally  on  the 
northern,  are  found  immense  deposita  of  salt  Only  a 
few  months  since,  a  rich  mine  of  lead  and  silver  waa 
discovered,  which  promises  a  rich  reward  to  the  pro- 
prietors. Sulphur,  granite,  day,  flint,  and  oi^tal 
abound  in  some  districts. 

The  vegetable  aoil  of  the  island  is  considered  to  rest 
almost  universally  on  one  great  mass  of  calcareous  rook, 
of  a  porous  and  unequal  character.  Comparatively 
little,  however,  is  known  of  the  geological  and  mineralo- 
gioal  structure  of  the  isknd,  owing  to  the  thickness 
of  the  foreata,  and  the  i-uggednesa  of  the  monntaina ; 
while  it  ia  a  remarkable  contraat  which  this  island  pre- 
senta  tu  Jamaica,  that  limestone  ia  said  to  be  uncom- 
mon, as  also  stony  aubstoncea  or  earthy  ooncretioiia  in 
general  of  any  magnitude. 

In  approaching  Havana  from  the  sea,  a  chain  of  un- 
dulating mou:;taina  runa  from  east  to  west,  until  luat 
ifx  either  horizon.  To  the  right  are  two  mountains  at 
aome  distance  ttom  each  other,  apparently  detached 
from  the  grand  ridge,  leaving  between  them  a  kind  of 
concave  shore  of  bright  and  sparkling  sand.  Declin- 
ing firam  the  mountaina  eaatward,  tiie  land  ia  oom- 
paratively  low,  and  thickly  covered  with  tall  and 
atately  looking  treea.  On  either  hand,  aa  it  |^ 
proaonea  the  hurbour,  the  land  ia  again  elevated,  riaing 
in  a  gentle  acclivity  fh>m  the  aea,  and  covered  with  an 
ever-verdant  carpet  of  graai^  acarcely  equalled  by  the 
flneat  English  lawn. 

Nearly  on  the  niiniait  of  two  hill%  ot  gently  idop- 
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iiigili'clivities,  lit  unequal  distances  from  xhe  town,  are 
two  liirgi!  Korts — Fort  Ciilmims  iiiid  Fort  l'rinci|ii> — 
luitving  in  tlicir  rear,  to  tlio  riglit  und  left,  a  liindKoa|ie 
l)ictuics<i»t'ly  studded  witli  nrat  villus,  siirroundt'd  by 
gnrdcuA  or  ffrevu  s|K>t»  prodiirrd  liy  iirtiticiiil  irrigation, 
Bunictiuics  smiling  witli  all  tlio  diarins  of  vogt'tntion, 
nniid^t  I'lirutis  1  llowcrs  of  mingled  colours,  iit  others 
enilMisoiiu'd  ill  olunipH  of  oniiigf,  o<K'i«i-uut,  |>alma 
royal,  and  otlii-r  trrt's  of  divcrsiticti  foliage  and  hoiglit. 
Directly  lieibre  you  is  the  town, — of  inipoRing  asfK-ct 
and  e.\t4MiKive  dimensions ;  udorniHl  with  trees  of  at- 
tractive forms,  and  Imildings  of  res|H-ctabl«  architec- 
tuiv.  Aliove  tlio  wlmle,  sevcnd  churches  rear  their 
t«iM'r  s|iire.s  or  rugged  turrets,  retlccting  the  light  of 
the  sun,  ami  casting  long  shiuluwa  ou  the  neighbouring 
street-s. 

The  whole  lanilscape,  ineliiding  the  spaciong  back- 
ground, adorned  with  estate's  and  villus,  J)en8  and 
mouutain  s*  ttloments,  and  the  shining  lu're,  with  its 
niimeniiis  white  housi-s  inclosed  in  thickets  of  orang«3 
and  ct  dar  tret's,  aloes,  and  |Hiliiiettos,  presents  as  line 
a  subject  for  a  picture  lu  could  be<le<iired  by  the  ablest 
artist.  Every  element  of  nature  coutriluites  to  the 
joint  cfl'ect — infinite  aflluence  reigim  everywhere. 

And  how  enchanting  the  scene  that  presents  itself 
from  Un  harbour  !  On  one  side  stands  the  city  of 
Havana  ;  on  the  other,  the  town  of  Regla.  The  latter 
is  ornamented  by  some  large  public  buildings  and  a 
church.  The  church  appears  from  some  (xjints,  as 
though  situated  on  the  brow  of  an  inclining  emii-ence. 
The  shoixi,  on  eithi-rside,  is  skirted  with  several  build 
ings  that  belong  to  the  naval  or  otlier  public  dejiart- 
menta.  The  whole  town  search  to  stand  on  rising 
gi-ound  ;  and  the  church,  >i'/Uat(Hl  on  the  part  of  the 
acclivity  at  a  little  distuiice  from  the  basin,  is  sur- 
rouniliKl  by  the  richest  verdure.  Sometimes  you  see  it 
as  through  a  green  and  {eiitly  sloping  vista  reaching 
tu  the  water's  edge,  and  seeming  as  if  out  through 
houses  and  woods,  and  ')rigina'.ly  intended  to  form  a 
peculiar  feature  of  the  kndscafie. 

When  the  eyes  of  the  wriu-r,  now  some  years  since, 
first  liKikcd  u|xin  the  scene,  it  was  the  lost  hour  of  that 
day's  sun  which  was  shedding  his  level  rays  on  the 
beautiful  shore;  they  hail  fallen  tij'oii  the  tall  spire  of 
♦lie  church  aa  it  lifted  itmOf  up  above  the  high  trees 
wiil.'h  embosomed  the  dwellings,  and  we'-e  i>ouring  in 
a  stream  of  soft  and  melloweil  radiance  U|iiin  the 
gothic  windows,  at  the  same  lime  tremiiloiiMly  floating 
through  the  veidant  branches  of  the  wixnly  iiiclosuro 
in  all  the  magic  glories  of  ma.s'^vi*  light  and  sl«'.;ie. 
T!:»  purple  bine  and  glowing  depth  of  shudew  that  we 
read  i>f  in  an  Alpine  prospect  had  already  seLtled  iiiion 
the  dist^int  mountains.  The  clouds  blushed  with  a 
tliiiiisand  rich  and  varied  splendours.  The  waters  were 
like  a  polished  mirror,  dark,  and  smooth,  and  lieaiitiful, 
—  melting  away,  as  it  were,  in  the  reflected  light  of 
earth  and  sky. 

A  distant  mist  slowly  cr"pt  in  one  dir(?ction  idong 
the  horizon,  forming  ii  striking  contrast  to  the  brilliancy 
above  it,  yet  apimrently  covered  with  prismatic coloui's. 
1  would  coiii|iare  the  entiiii  scene,  in  "omo  r.  spects  at 
least,  to  the  Temple  Groves  so  celebrateil  in  ancient 
story  ;  or  to  that  Vale  of  Thessuly,  where  all  is  beauty 
to  the  eye  and  fragrance  to  the  sense. 

But  the  sublimust  and  most  U'liutiful  features  ('> 
this  Iandsca|M>  aequii-ed  yet  greatt  r  sublimity  and 
int<Test  from  the  reflection  f  hat  it  had  been  called  forth 
from  nothing  by  the  hand  of  Almighty  power  !    Thig^ 


thought  at  once  filled  the  mind  with  the  Mntimanl 
uttered  by  the  immortal  Milton,  with  a  thrill  of  holy 
aspiration  i^nd  with  adorning  rupture  overflowing  in 
gratitude  and  admiration, — 

"  Tliiw!  arc  thy  glorinut  work*,  IVirent  oT  good, 
.Vliiiiglit,v,  Thine  tli's  iiiiivi'nwl  fVsme, 
XliiM  woiidroiM  fair ;  Thyioir  how  wondruut  tlien  I " 

So  the  |Hiet  sang,  and  how  I  longint  for  his  heaven- 
born  gifts  while  I  gased  U|K>n  this  scene !  But  in 
tropical  ntgions  there  are  few  poetf.  Man  hei  ,  it  is 
saiil,  lives  in  a  poetry  realised — he  breatlies  the  warmest 
air — ho  gaces  on  the  most  glowing  light — the  earth 
around  him  is  gorgeously  attirtil  in  its  most  magnificent 
flowers — birds  of  the  brightest  hues  flit  bodily  before 
his  eyes — and  the  genius  of  poetry  languishes,  because 
the  imagination  can  add  hut  little  to  the  boautiful 
where  nature  has  alrciuly  been  so  lavish. 

The  valleys  in  the  distance,  covered  with  sugar-canes 
and  fruit  trees,  add  their  charms  to  the  landsinpe, — 
the  latt4>r  pivdticing  an  abundance  and  variety  of  fruits 
pleasing  to  the  jmlate  as  well  as  grateful  to  the  eye. 

"  The  Koil  untillod 
Puurt  forth  aiioiitiiiieouii  iiiiil  ahiiiidint  Imrveatt) 
The  fnrefltH  (lilt  llieir  tViiitii  in  huak  or  rind, 
Yichliii);  awi'ut  kernrla,  or  di'liciuut  pulp, 
tlinootli  oil,  cool  inilk,  niiil  unfennonttiJ  wina^ 
In  rich  and  ciquiiite  variety." 

The  city  and  suburbs  of  Havana,  altogether,  contain 
nine  parish  churches,  six  othcrsconiiecttd  with  military 
orders,  five  clut|)els  or  hermitages,  eleven  convents,  two 
cuUeges,  a  lK>tanical  garden,  an  anatomical  museum 
with  liH^ture  rooms,  an  academy  of  {Ainting,  a  school  of 
navigation,  and  several  ordinary  schools  for  both  sexes, 
altlion-jh  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  for  children  of  the 
white  inhabitants. 

The  principal  objects  of  attraction  to  a  transitory 
visitor,  are  the  Cathedral,  the  Church  of  San  Domingo, 
the  Vice-regal  Palace,  the  S:M|uar«,  Columbus's  Chapel, 
the  Admiralty,  Arsenal,  Post  Oflice,  the  Alamadas, 
the  Royui  Tobacco  Manufactory,  the  Convent  in 
honour  of  the  Black  Virgin,  and  the  Plaza  de  Toros 
for  the  bull  fights,  the  two  latter  situated  at  Begla. 

The  Cathedral  {iiee  p.  42C)i8  snp|iosed  by  some  to  have 
bwn  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the  city  by  Velasquer, 
but  by  others  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Jesuits  about 
a  century  since,  aad  only  on  their  banishment  from  the 
island  to  have  been  converted  into  a  cathedral.  It 
exhibits  some  magnificence  in  its  general  tulline,  and 
an  elegance  in  its  statuary  and  jiaintings  far  exceeding 
what  might  have  been  antici|>ated  ;  indeed,  it  displays 
a  rare  aiul  o<ld  combination  of  gothio  grandeur  and 
ceremonial  frip|iery.  I  think  it  must  be  unique  in 
its  architecture.  Uvid,  in  describing  the  Palace  of  the 
Sun,  informs  us  that  the  workmanship  exceeded  the 
materials,  but  it  is  not  so  in  relation  to  the  cathedral  oi 
Havana  ;  hen>  the  materials  are  good  and  elegant,  but 
the  want  of  taste  and  genius  in  the  architect  is 
strikingly  contrasted. 

1'liere  is  an  air  of  gnindeiir  about  some  ]mrts  of  the 
interior  of  the  building,  with  which  other  ]>arts  are  not 
in  unison.  Indeo<l,  no  architectural  rule  whatever 
ajipears  to  have  Iteen  observed  either  as  to  its  interior 
or  exterior.  The  building  is  a  mixture  of  (jothic, 
Mexican,  African,  and  Moresque;  a  description  which 
applies,  more  or  less,  to  the  other  public  buildings  of 
the  eit\  none  of  them  certainly  exhibiting  in  form  or 
construction  much  of  the  genius  of  a  Palladio. 

Jt  is  ornamented  with  avroral  pioturM  of  luperior 
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merit,  »nd  some  mosaica ;  the  aitar  is  adorned  with  gold 
and  silver  ornaments,  and  a  few  fine  marble  monuments, 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  Virgin.  On  the  right 
of  the  latter  an  urn,  containing  the  remains  of  Colum- 
bus, is  incloeed  in  the  wall,  behind  a  fiae  white  marble 
tablet  bearing  the  bust  in  "  basso  relievo  "  of  the  Great 
Discoverer,  of  the  siie  of  life,  under  which  is  the 
following  insoription : 

"  O  TMtoi  i  Imagen  del  snude  Colon, 
Mil  aignis  dnrad  guardado*  in  la  urna, 
Y'en  la  remonbrancia  do  nenatra  a  naeion." 

Thus  translated : — 

"  Oh  remaina  and  image  of  the  gnat  Colambo^ 
For  a  tboDiand  agea  continue  preaerred  in  this  am, 
And  in  the  remembrance  of  our  nation." 

Columbus  died  at  "Valadolid,  in  Old  Spain,  on  the 
20th  of  May,  lofifi,  aged  70.  His  remains,  together 
with  the  chains  with  which  he  was  loaded  at  His- 
imoiola,  by  Francis  de  BovadilU,  were  deposited  in  a 
brass  coffin,  and  buried  in  the  Carthusian  Convent  of 
Santa  Maria  de  las  Cueuas,  at  Seville  in  Andalusia. 
From  thenoe^  in  accordance  with  an  order  contained 
in  his  will,  he  was  removed  to  the  cathedral  of  Santa 
Domingo,  in  Hispaniola,  then  the  principal  city  of 
Spanish  origin  in  the  New  World.  Subsequently,  in 
1796,  when  the  southern  part  of  the  last  named  island 
was  ceded  to  the  French,  his  descendants  directed  the 
coffin  with  its  contents  to  be  removed  to  Havana. 
Arrived  at  this  city — the  capital  of  that  island  which 
was  the  first  of  his  discoveries,  and  now  almost  the 
last  of  the  splendid  possessions  which  he  and  his  de- 
scendants secured  to  Sfiain — his  remains  with  their 
appendages,  appear  first  to  have  been  deposited  on 
the  site  occupied  by  the  chapel  that  bears  his  name, 
and  finally  transferred  to  the  cathedral  where  they  now 
repose. 

Opposite  to  the  tomb  of  Columbus,  there  is  a  small 
but  l>eautiful  painting,  probably  by  Murillo,  and  miid 
to  represent  the  po|ie  and  cardinal  celebrating  niius 
previous  to  t'.ie  expedition  of  Columbus.  One  of  the 
pictures  reprrsents  the  spirits  in  purgatory  ;  above  the 
flames  float  the  Miuloniia  and  Child  glancing  down 
with  coiii|ias8ionato  eyes.  Some  of  the  souls  becoming 
aware  of  them  are  captivated  by  their  beauty,  and 
whilst  they  gaze  upon  them  with  involuntary  prayer, 
thny  are  miraculously  raised  out  of  the  flames.  Another 
represents  the  Virgin  standing  upon  the  globe,  her 
eyes  lifted  to  heaven  and  her  feet  resting  upon  a 
Ber|)ent,  which  glides  away  over  the  earth. 

The  Church  of  St.  Domingo  is  the  most  magnificent 
in  Havana,  but  that  of  San  Francisco  the  most  charac- 
terised by  a  correct  architectural  taste. 

The  Governor's  Palace  is  a  lai-ge  square  struc- 
ture, in  the  lower  part  of  which  are  several  public 
offices,  the  gaol  for  prisoners,  and  the  prisons  of  the 
Inquisition. 

The  Square  is  formed  p:irtly  bv  the  house  of  the 
Governor  and  the  residences  of  the  I'ltendante  and  the 
Great  Admiral — the  three  dignitaries  of  the  island 
thus  occupying  three  sides  of  the  square  ;  some  public 
offices,  Columbus's  chapel,  and  a  row  of  private  houses, 
one  of  which  is  an  English  and  American  hotel,  called 
the  "  Mansion  House,"  complete  the  sides,  leaving  a 
garden  in  the  centre,  which  abounds  in  choice  pbtnts 
and  flowers,  and  is  intersected  by  walks.  This  garden 
is  wholly  open  to  the  public. 

Amidst  the  mass  of  beautiiul  flowen  and  shrubs 


which  here  attracted  my  attention  were  the  red  and 
white  camellias ;  the  pomme  rosit  tree,  most  beautiful 
uud  of  exquisite  fragrance  j  the  beautiful  laerymoi 
cupido  or  cupid's  tears ;  but  these  tears  are  not  the 
tears  of  sorrow,  they  are  rather  glowing  tears  gushing 
from  the  fountains  of  an  overflowing  blissful  heart — or 
they  are  wept  by  nature  and  winged  lovers,  for  the 
humming  birds  pay  daily  court  to  them. 

Although  this  beautiful  oasis,  in  the  midst  of  the 
sultry  city,  is  unincloeed,  and  thixs  entirely  exposed  to 
all  clausefi  of  tho  i.ihabitants,  yet  so  different  are  the 
people  in  their  habits  and  manners  to  those  of  England, 
that  the'  delicate  plants  from  year  to  year  receive  no 
injury  ueyond  what  the  changes  of  the  weather  pro- 
duce. Not  a  tree  is  barked,  nor  a  plant  or  flower  in 
any  way  injured.  The  trees  and  shrubs  are  of  great 
vegetable  and  floral  magnificence,  infinitely  more  varied 
than  in  Europe.  Numbers  of  them  are  such  as  are 
trained  and  nursed  in  the  hot-houses  of  Europe,  and 
but  few  of  them  have  been  introduced  into  the  nonser- 
vatorica  of  France  and  England. 

Columbus's  ChaiMil,  called  "  El  Templetre,"  erected 
and  named  in  honour  of  that  great  navigator,  has 
something  of  simplicity  and  symmetry  about  it  that  is 
attractive,  but  it  is  by  no  means  on  a  scale  of  mag- 
nificence commensurate  with  the  fame  of  that  illus- 
trious man.  This  is  iu  some  measure,  however,  atoned 
for  by  its  historical  associations  and  deep  moral 
lessons. 

It  was  built  by  Con  Dionysius  Vives,  an  obelisk 
having  been  previously  erected  on  the  spot  by  governor 
Don  Francisco  Oagigal,  s<x>n  after  the  foundation  ot 
the  city,  viz.,  in  the  year  Id  IS,  when  it  was  inau- 
gurated by  the  cognomen  of  St.  Christopher,  and  gi-and 
mass  was  culebrated  in  order  to  commemorate  the 
landing  of  Columbus.  The  ceremony  took  ]>lac«  be- 
neath the  branches  of  a  gigantic  silk-cotton  tree 
(Bomltay  cciba),  at  the  foot  of  which  the  ashes  of 
ColunibuN  were  deposit**!,  prior  to  their  being  removed 
to  the  cathedral,  where,  as  previously  noticed,  they 
now  repose.  A  rate  informs  uh  that  this  enormous  tree 
was  in  full  bloom  in  1755,  which  led  him  to  conclude 
tliat  it  must  have  been  400  years  old  at  that  j)eriod. 
At  the  cU)8e  of  that  year,  however,  this  vegetable 
Methuselah  showed  symptoms  of  approaching  decay, 
so  that  the  government  gave  orders  to  have  it  removed, 
and  the  monument  was  erected  in  its  place,  which  was 
eventually  8U]>er8eded  by  the  present  temple. 

This  was  the  very  sjii't  where  the  Salve  Jiegina  and 
other  ve8|)er  hymns  were  chanted  by  the  first  con- 
querors of  the  island  ;  the  very  ground  then  skirted 
by  the  beautiful  groves  that  I 'ordered  the  lovely  shores. 
llere,  perhaps,  stood  Columbus  when  he  first  planted 
the  royal  standard  of  Spain  in  thij  lovely  island  of  the 
New  World  ;  hero  his  followers  prostrated  themselves 
and  embraced  their  mother  earth ;  here  the  wonder- 
stricken  native  chief  endeavoured  to  propitiate  the  in- 
vaders by  asserting  his  belief  of  a  God  and  of  a  future 
state.  How  interesting,  yet  how  solemn  the  reflec- 
tion !  Who  could  forbear,  on  such  a  spot,  and  amid 
such  associations,  to  look  with  interest  upou  the  scene, 
or  to  brand  with  infamy  the  pompous  names  of  con- 
quest and  enlarged  dominion  t  And  what  feelings  but 
those  of  indignation  and  sorrow  can  any  friend  of  his 
species  indulge,  who  traverses  for  the  first  time  tha 
fields  where  he  is  assured  the  feet  at  least  of  the 
haughty  V<'las(|ucz,  I.as  Casus,  and  Cortex,  if  not  those 
of  Columbus,  have  trodden,  and,  tracing  in  the  same 
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dust  the  footsteps  of  Karraei,  and  the  whole  herd  of 
burbarouB  conquerors,  recctUecis,  amidst  the  splendid 
palaces  tbat  now  rise  around  him,  the  groans  and  Mood 
of  the  unoffending  Indians  t 

There  are  two  promenade* ;  one  in  the  snbarfaa  of 
the  town,  called  the  Plan  de  Taoon,  or  the  promenade 
"el  Paseo  de  Isabella  Beoonda,"  which  extends  up- 
wards of  three  EngliA  miles,  between  broad  ayraues 
of  palm  and  othtr  tropical  trees,  beds  of  flowers,  marble 
statues,  and  fountains,  and  which  is  the  finest  prome- 
nade that  can  be  imagined  ;  the  other  is  the  Plata  de* 
A  rmes.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  former  is  the  sovemor's 
▼ilia,  with  its  gardens  kid  out  in  the  style  at  those  of 
Versailles,  and  presenting  b(*ntifiilly  picturesque 
effects.  The  latter,  which  is  near  the  governor's 
palace,  is  the  more  favourite  resort,  being  more  eaqr 
of  access,  and  rendered  more  attractive  by  the  military 
band  that  plays  from  eight  to  nine  o'clock  on  certain 
evenings  of  the  week.  The  centre  of  the  latter  also  it 
ornamented  with  four  small  fountains,  flanked  by 
waving  Mlm  trees,  snd  adorned  with  a  statue  of  Fer- 
diuMid  VII.,  which,  it  must  be  stated,  to  the  discredit 
of  the  Cubans,  is  kept  in  good  preservation,  whilst  the 
monument  of  the  gn>at  discoverer  is  allowed  to  crum- 
ble into  dujt,  and  the  tombstone  of  Vehuques,  the 
founder  of  the  city,  is  said  to  form  the  steps  that  lead 
to  an  humble  dwelling  in  an  obscure  street  of  the  dtj 
of  St  Jago  I     Ste  tranmt  gloria  mundi. 

There  is  betide*  an  esplanade  or  lofty  tenace  at 
some  distance  from  the  city,  called  "  la  Cortine  de 
Valdei,"  ndsed  along  the  harbour  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Mom.  This  promenade  it  short,  but  com- 
mands a  most  beautiful  view  of  the  environs  of  the  city 

These  promenadea  are  much  resorted  to  by  the 
Cuban  &ir  on  fine  evenings,  who,  on  inch  oceaaicns, 
are  dressed  with  much  taste  snd  elegance;  the 
costumes  being  similar  to  those  of  the  Prado,  the 
mirror  of  Madrid,  and  the  mantilla  being  worn  in  all 


its  national  varietiea.  The  Mirrootkdiiig  aottMtjr  anal 
the  climate  are  well  calculated  to  dispose  the  tpeotator 
to  view  them  with  an  indolent  complacency ;  for  the 
balmy  richness  of  the  evenings,  the  gorgeous  magnifi- 
cence of  the  sunsets,  and  the  brecae*  perfiimed  with 
orange  scent,  all  enhance  the  pleasure ;  while  an  ani- 
mating Miccesaion  of  carriages  and  crowds  of  gay 
pedestrians  give  agentle  excitement  tothe  gazer's  minX 

The  cigar  mannfaotoiy,  and  other  pubbc  buildingi, 
including  the  cnstom-hoose  (la  aduma),  which  it  a 
large  sky-bhie  ttmoture^  surmounted  by  a  tower,  sur- 
rounded by  iron  railings  and  guarded  at  each  entrance 
by  mustachioed  tentriei,  looking  suspicious  and  <i.arca 
at  every  stranger,  merit  no  particular  deeri-iption. 

AnA  the  Blue  Convent  at  Beghk  is  only  deserving 
of  notice  from  the  &ot  of  its  being  devoted  to  the 
black  Virgin  Mary,  in  whoae  special  honour  ittet  are 
celebrated  there. 

The  Plata  del  Toros  is  a  ciroolar  bnildin|^  open- 
roofed,  with  sucoesaive  tiers  of  seats,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Ponian  amphitheatre,  surrounding  the  arena,  in 
which  the  bull  contents  are  carried  on,  and  capable  of 
holding  about  10,000  spectators.  This  is  the  great 
seminaiy  in  which  the  Cubans  from  thoir  ewly  youth 
imbibe  their  lessons  of  insensibility  and  orudty ;  the 
rendeivous  (aa  waa  said  of  that  last  and  nobkut  monu- 
ment of  Bomrn  grandeur  and  Doman  crimes — the 
Colosaeum)  whither  :he  people  resorted  to  receive  the 
finishing  touch  of  degradation  to  their  national  oharsoter, 
and  to  conceal  their  fallen  spirit  under  the  made  of  a 
bmtal  ftrodty,  by  witnessing  tpectadca  whidi,  for 
seven  eenturiet,  oormptcd  and  bnitaliaed  the  fMman 
manners.  The  same  low  heathenish  paatimea,  added 
to  her  wanton  wicked  traffic  in  human  fleah  and  blood, 
are  now  completing  the  degradation  of  Spain,  and  ez- 
poae  her  whole  population,  ttma  the  mmiaieL  to  hia 
distant  colonial  subjects,  to  the  lyptobiium  and  pilgr  <rf 
the  entire  civilised  wodd. 
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TO   CUBA  AND  BACK. 

Bt  R.  H.  Daha. 


t.— THE  VOYAOR 

Ok  Saturday,  the  12th  of  February,  1859,  I  left 
New  York,  in  the  inail-i>ackijt  Catavcha. 

The  Heights  of  Neversiuk  are  piuiHetl.  The  night 
cloeei  in  upon  the  sea,  dreary,  cold,  and  snowing ;  our 
signal-lanterns— the  red,  the  wliite,  and  the  green — 
gleam  out  into  the  mist;  the  furnace-fires  throw  a 
lurid  light  from  the  doors  below,  cheerful  or  fearful  as 
may  be  the  mind  of  the  person  looking  on  ;  the  long 
swell  lifts  and  drops  the  bow  and  stem,  from  side  to 
side ;  the  ica-bolli  begin  to  strike  their  strange  reckon- 
ing of  the  half-hours ;  the  wet  and  the  darkness  drive 
all  below  but  the  experts  and  the  desperate,  and  our 
first  night  at  sea  has  begun. 

Next  day  there  was  not  a  sail  in  sight,  except  the 
steamer  CoUmdna  for  Charleston,  and  she  soon  disap- 
peared below  the  horizon. 

We  are  near  Cape  Hatteras  ;  it  is  night,  and  soon 
the  light  of  Hatteras  throws  ito  bright  cheerful  beam 
for  thirty  miles  over  a  huge  burial-ground  of  sailors. 
Soon  after  nine  p.m.,  we  stand  out  direct,  to  croes  the 
Gulf  Stream.  A  bucket  is  thrown  over  the  side,  and 
water  drawn ;  its  temperature  is  at  42*'.  In  fifteen 
minutes  more  it  is  thrown  again,  and  the  water  is  at 
72*  30'.     Wc  are  in  the  Gulf  Stream. 

What  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  these  nights  at  sea  t 
— those  moonlight  nights,  the  still  sea,  those  bright 
stars,  the  light,  soft,  trade-wind  clouds  floating  under 
them,  the  gentle  air,  and  a  feeling  of  tropical  romance 
stealing  over  the  exile  from  the  snow  and  ice  of  New 
England  1  There  is  something  in  the  clear,  blue,  warm 
sea  of  the  tropics,  which  gives  to  the  stranger  a  feeling 
of  unreality.  Where  do  those  vessels  come  from,  that 
rise  out  of  the  sea,  in  the  horizon  1  Where  do  they  go 
to,  as  they  sink  in  the  sea  asain  f  Are  those  blue 
spots  really  fiwt-anchored  islands,  with  men  and 
children,  and  the  horses  and  machinery,  and  schools, 
politics,  and  newspapers  on  them  I — or,  are  they  afloat 
and  visited  by  beings  of  the  air  t 

On  the  17tb  of  February,  after  dinner.  Captain  Bol- 
lock tells  us  that  we  shall  soon  see  the  high  lands  of 
Cuba,  off  Matanzas ;  the  first  and  highest  being  the 
Pun  of  Mr  -incaa.  It  is  clear  overhead,  but  a  mist  lies 
•long  the  southern  horizon  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
day.  The  sharpest  eyes  detect  the  land  about  four  p  m., 
and  soon  it  is  visible  to  1.  It  is  an  undulating 
country  on  the  coast,  with  liigh  hills  and  mountains  in 
the  interior,  and  has  a  rich  fertile  look.  That  height 
is  the  Pan,  though  we  see  uo  special  resemblance  in  ita 


outline  to  a  loaf  of  bread  We  are  still  sixty  milea 
from  Havana ;  wo  <  .'<!.iiot  reach  it  before  dark,  and  no 
small  vessels  are  allowed  to  pass  the  Mazzo  after  the 
signals  are  dropjwd  at  sunset. 

We  coast  the  northern  shore  of  Cuba,  from  Matanzas 
westward.  There  is  no  waste  nf  sand  and  low  flats,  as 
in  most  of  our  Southern  States ;  but  the  fertile,  undu- 
lating land  comes  to  the  sea,  and  rises  into  high  hills 
as  it  recedea  "  There  is  the  Moro !  and  right-ahead ! " 
"  Why  there  is  the  city  too  I"  Is  the  city  on  the  seal 
We  thought  it  was  on  a  harbour  or  bay  I  There,  indeed, 
is  the  Moro,  a  stately  hill  of  twenty  rocks  rising  per- 
|)endicularly  from  the  sea  and  jutting  into  it,  with  walls, 
and  parapets,  i^nd  towers  on  its  top,  and  flags  and 
signals  flying,  ami  the  tall  lighthoiwH  just  iu  front  of 
its  outer  wall.  It  is  not  very  higli,  yet  comraands  the 
sea  about  it ;  and  there  is  the  city,  on  the  sea-coast 
indec<l,  the  houses  running  down  to  the  coral  edge  of 
the  ocean.  Where  is  the  harbour,  and  whi-re  i.s  the 
shipping?  Ah  I  there  they  are.  We  open  an  entrance, 
narrow  end  deep,  between  the  beetling  Moro  and  the 
Punta ;  and  through  the  entrance  we  see  the  spreading 
harbour  and  the  innumerable  masts.  But  the  dark- 
neiis  is  gathering,  the  sunset-gun  has  been  fired.  We 
can  just  catch  the  dying  notes  of  trumpets  from  the 
fortifications,  and  the  Moro  lighthouse  throws  its 
gleam  over  the  still  sea.  The  little  lights  emerge  and 
twinkle  from  the  city.  We  are  toe  late  to  enter  the 
fort,  and  slowly  and  reluctantly  the  ship  turns  her 
head  off  to  seaward.  The  engine  breathes  heavily,  and 
throws  its  one  arm  leisurely  up  and  down.  We  rise 
and  fall  on  the  moonlit-sea;  the  stars  are  near  to 
us,  or  we  are  raised  nearer  to  them ;  the  Southern 
Cross  is  just  aliove  the  horizon,  and  all  night  long  two 
streams  of  light  lie  upon  the  water,  one  of  gold  from 
the  Moro,  and  one  of  silver  from  the  moon.  It  is 
enchantment !  Who  can  regret  our  delay,  or  wish  to 
exchange  the  scene  for  the  common,  close  anchorage  of 
a  harbour, 

IL— HAVANA. 

Bang  I  goes  the  morning  gun.  We  steer  in  under 
full  head,  the  morning  gun  thundering  from  the  Moro^ 
the  trumpets  braying  and  drums  beating,  from  all  the 
fortifications,  the  Moro,  the  Punta,  the  long  Cabana, 
the  Casa  Bianca,  and  the  City  walls,  while  the  broad 
gim  is  fast  rising  over  this  magnificent  spectacle.  What 
a  world  of  shipping — the  masts  make  a  belt  of  dense 
forest  along  the  edge  of  the  city,  all  the  ships  lying 
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for  the  morning  «ir  l»  cool ;  tnd  do  not  walk  witli 
your  fi'ot  on  tlie  floor  ;  there  are  iniecta  called  ohigaa, 
that  iniike  nents  uncter  yuur  tne-naila. 

After  dinner,  walked  along  the  Paaeo  d«  TmUI 
Becando,  to  lee  the  plpaaure-driving,  which  begin*  at 
about  five  o'clock  aixl  lontii  until  dark.  The  moat 
oomnion  carriitge  is  the  vi>lant«,  Ixit  there  ■■«  Koma 
oatriages  in  the  English  style,  with  scrvanU  in  livery 
a  fknoy  for  the  strange 
The    pontilion,  the  long 
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head-In  to  tlie  sti-eet,  like  horws  at  tliuir  mangers; 
while  the  tosmIs  at  anchor  noitrly  oliokii  upthepaxaage- 
ways  to  the  deeper  bays  beyond.  'Jlicra  are  the  red 
and  yellow  strii>es  of  decayed  8p»in ;  tlio  blue,  white, 
and  red-blood  to  the  fingers' end  of  Ln  Gmnde  Nation  ; 
the  union  crones  of  the  Koynl  ('oniraon  wealth ;  the  stars 
and  ;  tripes  of  the  Great  Ilepublio  ;  niid  a  fvw  fliig.4  of 
Holland  and  Fortusal ;  of  the  States  of  Northern 
Italy;  of  Brazil,  and  of  the  Republics  of  the  Spanish | on  tbo  bos.     I  have  taken 

Main.     We  throail  our  slow  and  taicful  way  among !  looking   two-horse    vohntt.        _   -    ^ , 

them,  pass  under  the  broadaiile  of  a  ship  of  the  lino,  dangling  traoes,  the  supoHluousness'^  of  a  horss  to  b^ 
and  uuder  the  stern  of  a  screw  frigate^  both  bearing      -        - 
the  Spanish  flag,  and  oast  our  anchor  in  the  Regia 
Bay. 

Tlie  health  officer  then  inspects  the  ship,  another 
examines  o<ir  ]KUi8port.%  and,  in  a  fow  minutes  after,  I 
instal  myself  iu  a  volante,  under  the  care  of  a  black 
pontilion,  and  am  rattling  through  thb  narrow  streets 
of  this  BurpnHJnj;  city. 

The  Hti-i'i'U  arc  so  narrow,  and  the  houses  built  so 
c!oHeu|i<iM  tlinni,  that  they  seem  to  be  rither  spaccH 
between  the  walls  of  houHcs  than  highways  for  travel. 
It  a)>|ioar-s  ini|)0!«i)ilc  that  the  ve)iielt;g  should   pasx 


ridden  by  the  man  that  guide*  the  othar,  and  th*  pro- 
digality of  silver,  give  th*  whole  a  look  of  style  that 
eolipao*  the  neat,  appropriate,  English  aqoipage.  Th* 
ladie.^  rioh  in  ftill  dress,  d*roUtUm,  without  hat*.  Th* 
servants  on  their  oarriages  are  not  all  negroes.  Many 
of  the  drivers  ar*  whitMk  The  drives  are  along  the 
Paseo  de  Ysabel,  across  th*  Campo  de  M«rte,  and  then 
along  tho  Paseo  de  Taoon — a  beautiful  double  avenue 
Hned  with  trees-— which  leads  two  or  three  miles,  in  a 
straight  line,  into  the  oouutry. 

At    eight  o'olook    drove   to  th*  Plan  d'Annes,  a 


nbmiut ;  yet  Uey  do  so.    There  arc  constant  blockings  [  square  in  front  of  the  Qovcmor's  house,  to  hear  the 


of  the  way.  In  some  places  awnings  are  stretched 
over  the  entire  street,  from  house  to  house,  and  we  are 
riding  nmlcr  a  long  tent  What  stiiinge  vehicles 
those  vcUntes  are  I  {Het  p.  417.)  A  |iair  of  very  long 
'.imber  slmt'ts,  at  one  end  of  which  is  a  pair  of  big 
wheels,  and  at  the  other  end  a  horse  « ith  his  tail 
braided  anil  brought  forward  and  tied  to  tlie  saddle, 
an  open  cluii.so  body  resting  on  the  shafts,  almost  one- 
third  of  the  way  from  the  axle  to  the  hone,  and  on 
the  horiio  is  a  negro,  iu  large  postilion  boots,  long 
spurs,  anil  A  bright  jacket,  It  is  an  easy  vehicle  to 
riilo  in,  but  it  nuiBt  be  a  sore  burden  to  the  beast. 
Here  and  there  we  pass  a  private  volante,  distinguished 
by  rich  silver  mountings,  and  postilions  in  livety. 
Some  have  two  horses,  and  with  the  ]K>8tilionB,  and 
tlio  livery,  and  the  long  dangling  traces,  and  a  look  ol 
suTwrfluity,  have  rather  an  air  of  high  life.  In  most 
a  gentleman  is  reclining,  cigar  in  mouth,  while  in 
others  is  a  gi-ent  putf  of  blue  or  pink  muslin  or  calico, 
extending  over  the  sides  of  the  slialta,  top]ied  ofl*  with 
a  fur,  with  signs  of  a  face  behind  it. 

Here  is  the  Phua  d'Armes,  with  ita  garden  of  rich 
fi-agrant  flowers  in  full  bloon),  in  front  ol  the  Governor's 
palace.  At  the  comer  is  the  chapel  ereetcd  over  the 
sjOTt,  where,  under  the  auspices  of  Columbu^  mass 
was  first  celebrated  in  the  i.'land. 

We  drove  through  the  >:<erta  de  Monserrate,  a 
heavy  gateway  of  the  prevailing  jdlow  or  tawny 
colour,  where  soldiers  are  on  guard,  across  the  moat, 
out  upon  the  PatM  d»  YtoM  lyteuhdo,  and  are  now 
tttramuro* — without  the  walla  The  Paseo  is  a  grand 
avenue,  running  across  the  city  from  sea  to  bay,  with 
carriago  drive*  abreast,  and  two  roads  for  foot  pa»- 
sengers,  and  all  lined  with  trees  in  full  foliage.  Here 
yon  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  More,  and  there  of  the 
Presidio.  This  is  the  Teatro  de  Tacon,  and  in  front  of 
thia  line  of  tall  houses,  in  coutraat  with  th*  almost 
uniform  one-storey  building*  of  the  city,  the  volanUs 
stopa.  This  ii  L*  Grand's  Hotel  lie  Grand  ia  a 
Frenchman ;  his  hona*  ia  a  restaurant,  with  rooms  for 
lodgers ;  th*  restanrant  is  paramount ;  the  beds  are 
canvaa  sacking  without  mattresses — sleeping  places  in 
feet.  Yon  deep  on  a  canvas,  with  a  curtain  to  shelter 
yoa  from  mosqnitoe*.    Shot  your  windows  at  night, 


"  Retreta,"  at  whioh  a  i  ilitary  band  plays  for  an  hour 
every  evening.  There  ia  a  clear  moon  above,  and  a 
blue  field  of  glittering  stars ;  the  air  is  pore  and 
balmy;  the  band  of  fifty  or  sixty  instruments  diseours* 
most  eloquent  musio  under  the  shade  of  palm-trees 
and  mangoes;  the  walks  ar*  filled  with  promenaders, 
and  tho  streets  around  the  square  lined  with  oarriages, 
in  whioh  the  ladies  recline,  and  receive  the  salutation* 
and  visits  of  the  gentlemen.  Very  few  ladies  walk  in 
the  square,  and  these  probably  are  strangers.  It  is  against 
the  etiquette  for  ladies  to  walk  in  public  in  Havana. 

I  walk  leisurely  horn*  in  order  to  sea  Havana  by 
night  Tho  evening  is  the  busiest  season  for  the  shojiSL 
Much  of  the  business  of  shopping  is  done  after  gas- 
lighting.  Yolantet  and  coaches  are  driving  to  and  fro, 
and  stopping  at  the  shup-doora,  and  attendants  take 
the  goods  at  the  doom  of  the  carriagea  The  watchmen 
stand  at  the  corners  of  the  atreets,  each  carrying  a 
long  pike  and  a  lantern.  Billiard-rooms  and  e«|/S«  are 
filled,  and  all,  who  can  walk  for  pleasure,  will  walk 
now.  This  is  also  th*  princi]tal  time  foi-  paying  visits. 
There  is  one  sti-ange  custom  oboervod  here  in  all  the 
housea  In  the  chief  room  rows  of  chairs  are  placed, 
facing  each  other,  three,  or  four,  or  five  in  each  line, 
and  always  nuining  at  right  angles  with  the  street  wall 
of  tho  houses.  As  you  pass  along  the  street  you  look 
along  this  row  of  chairs.  In  these  the  family  and  the 
visitors  take  their  seats  in  formal  order.  As  th* 
windows  are  open,  deep,  and  wide^  with  wide  giatinga 
and  no  glass,  one  has  the  iu8|iection  of  the  interior  of 
all  the  front  |>arlours  of  Havana,  and  can  ae*  what 
every  lady  wears,  and  who  is  visiting  her. 

The  best  hours  of  the  day  for  an  inquiring  traveller 
are  those  of  tho  early  morning.  We  have  been  told  of 
sea-baths,  cut  in  the  rock,  near  the  Punta,  at  the  foot 
of  our  Pasea  I  walk  down,  under  trees,  towards  the 
Presidio.  What  ia  this  clanking  sound  t  Can  it  be 
cavalry  marching  on  foot,  their  sabres  rattling  on  the 
pavement  I  No;  it  comes  from  that  crowd  of  poor 
working  creatures  who  are  forming  in  files  in  front  of 
th*  Presidio.  It  is  the  chain  gang  I  Poor  wretchea ! 
I  come  nearer  to  them,  aiul  wait  until  they  are  formed, 
numbered,  and  marched  off     Each  man  haa  an  iron 
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tiniid  rivetetl  round  h!*  anlilo,  and  nnnthcr  roiiml  hix 
wuiit,  And  the  chain  is  fwtencil,  (ini*  <'iiil  into  eiic'li  fif 
theite  bund*,  and  dangloa  between  them,  clunking  with 
every  movement.  This  hmvuii  the  wearon  free  to  iiMe 
their  arms,  and  indeed  their  whole  body,  it  being  only 
a  weight  and  a  badge,  and  a  note  for  dincovury,  from 
which  they  cannot  rid  themselveR.  It  in  kept  on  them 
(lay  and  night,  Menping  or  waking,  working  or  eating. 
In  Rome  cases  two  aro  chaini'tl  together. 

A  little  to  my  left,  in  the  C'alzada  de  Snn  Lazaro, 
are  the  Banos  de  Mor,  TIioho  aro  boxes,  each  about 
twelve  feet  square,  and  six  or  eight  fn«t  deep,  out 
directly  into  the  rock,  which  here  forms  the  sea-line, 
with  steps  of  rock,  and  each  box  havinga  couple  of  feet- 
holes,  through  which  the  waves  of  thin  tidclens  shore 
wash  in  and  out.  This  arrangement  in  necessary,  us 
sharks  are  so  abundant  that  bathing  in  the  o|i«u  sea  in 
dangerous.  The  pure  n>ck«,  anil  the  flow  and  reflow, 
makes  these  bathing  boxes  very  agreeable,  and  tlio 
water,  which  is  thai  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  is  at  a  tem- 
perature of  72°.  The  baths  are  roofed  over,  and  jiar- 
tially  Hecunnl  on  the  inside,  but  open  for  a  view  out  on 
the  siile  towards  the  sea ;  and  ait  you  bathe  you  see 
the  big  ships  floating  up  the  Oulf  Htrcam— that  great 
highway  of  the  e(|uinoctiid  world.  Tl.o  wutor  standi 
at  depths  of  from  three  to  five  feet  in  the  liuths  ;  and 
they  are  longenough  for  short  swimming.  The  bottom 
is  white  with  sand  and  shells.  Tlie.sc  lukths  are  maile 
at  the  public  ox|>en«c,  and  aro  fn-e.  Some  aro  niarke<l  for 
women,  some  for  men,  and  some  for  the  "giiU^  de  color." 

I  was  not  long  at  Havana  without  noticing  in  the 
streets,  and  at  Work  in  houHes,  many  an  Indian  com- 
plexion, with  coardo  black  h:iir.  I  asked  if  they  were 
native  Indians,  or  of  mixed  bloodi  No,  they  are  the 
coolies!  (.S'es  p. 429.)  Their  hair,  full  grown,  and  the 
usual  dress  of  the  co'intry  which  they  wore,  had  not 
suggested  to  mo  the  Chinese  ;  but  the  Hliajio  and  ex- 
])ntssion  of  the  eyes  make  it  plain.  These  aro  the 
victims  of  the  trade  of  which  wo  hear  so  much.  I  am 
told  there  aro  200,000  of  th.  ni  in  Cuba,  or  that  so 
many  have  been  miported,  and  all  within  seven  years. 
I  have  met  them  evt-rywliore ;  the  newly-arrived,  in 
Chinese  costume,  with  hIhivimI  heads,  but  the  givater 
number  in  ]>antaloous  and  jackets,  and  stntw  hats,  with 
hair  full  grown. 

After  dinner,  drove  out  to  the  Jesus  del  Monte,  to 
deliver  my  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Dishop.  The 
drive  by  the  way  of  the  Calzuda  de  Jesus  del  Monte. 
takes  mo  through  a  wretche«l  portion — I  ho|m  the  most 
wretched  portion — of  Havana,  by  long  lines  of  ono-sti  irey 
wood  and  mud  hovels,  hardly  haliitablo  even  for  negroes, 
and  intersjiersod  with  an  abundance  of  drinking  shops. 
Tha  horses,  mules,  asses,  chicken,  children,  and  grown 
people  use  the  same  door ;  and  the  back-yards  disclose 
heaps  of  rubbish.  The  looks  of  the  men,  the  honuis 
tied  to  the  doorposts,  the  mules  with  their  jsinniers  of 
fruit  and  leaves  reaching  to  the  gronnil,  all  spi^ak  of 
Gil  Bias,  and  of  what  we  have  read  of  humble  life  in 
Bpain.  The  little  negro  children  go  stark  naked,  as 
innocent  of  clothing  as  the  puppies.  Rut  this  is  so  all 
over  the  city.  In  the  front  hall  of  Ijo  Grand's,  this 
morning,  a  lady,  standing  in  a  f<dl  dress  of  spotless 
white,  held  by  the  hand  u  naked  little  negro  boy,  of 
two  or  three  years  old,  resting,  in  black  relief,  against 
the  folds  of  her  dress. 

Then  we  riea  to  the  higher  grmind  of  Jesus  del 
Monte.  The  houses  improve  in  their  erection.  They 
are  still  of  one  slarey,  but  higli,  and  of  stone,  with 


marbled  floors  ond  tiled  roofk,  with  courtyards  of  orai* 
and  trees  ;  and  through  the  gratings  of  the  wide,  long, 
o|H^n  windows,  I  see  the  tlecent  furniture,  the  double, 
formal  rtiw  of  chai.  ,  p.ints  on  the  table,  and  well- 
dreMied  women  inanieuvring  their  fans. 

As  Tou  go  up  the  hill,  a  gloiiout  view  lien  upon  the 
left — Havana,  both  city  and  suburbs  (5««  p.4M);tho 
Mole,  with  its  luitteries  and  lighthouses  ;  the  ridge  of 
fortifications  called  the  Cabanl^  and  Casta  Bianca  ; 
the  castle  of  A  tores,  near  at  hand,  a  perfect  truncated 
cone,  fortified  at  the  top ;  the  higher  and  more  distant 
Castle  of  Principi, 

"And  ponrcd  round  all. 
Old  Ocesn's  gray  and  Dwlaneholy  waste." 

No!  not  so  I  young  Ocean,  the  ocean  of  to-day  I  the 
blue,  bright,  beautifid,  glittering,  ghuldening,  inspiring, 
ocean!  Have  1  ever  seen  a  city  view  so  grand  t  The 
view  of  Quebec  fmia  the  foot  of  the  Montmorenci 
Falls  may  rival,  but  docs  not  excel  it.  My  preference 
is  for  this ;  for  nothing,  not  oven  the  St.  Lawrence, 
broad  end  afllueiit  as  it  is,  will  nmke  up  for  this  living 
MM,  the  boundless  hiu'izon,  the  dioramio  vision  of 
glitling  distant  sails,  and  the  op<!n  arms  and  motherly 
bosom  of  the  harlxiur. 

On  my  way  bock  to  the  city,  I  directed  the  driver 
to  avoid  the  disagreeable  road  by  which  we  came  out, 
and  we  drive  by  a  cross  road  and  strike  the  Paseo  de 
Tiicon  at  its  outer  end,  where  is  a  fountain  and  statue, 
and  a  public  garden  of  the  most  exquisite  flowers, 
shrubs,  and  trees ;  and  around  them  are  standing, 
though  it  is  nearly  dark,  files  of  carriages,  waiting  for 
the  ])i-omvnader8,  who  are  enjoying  a  walk  in  iYt 
garden.  I  am  nble  to  take  the  entire  drive  of  the 
I'ltseo.  It  is  straight,  very  wide,  with  two  carnage- 
wiiys  and  two  foot-ways,  with  rows  of  trees  between, 
and  at  three  points  has  a  statue  and  a  fountain.  One 
of  these  statues,  if  I  recollect  right,  is  of  Tacon,,one 
of  a  Queen  of  Spain,  and  one  it<  an  allegorical  figure. 
The  I'aseo  is  two  or  three  miles  in  length,  reaching 
fniin  the  CamjK)  do  Marte,  just  outsid?  the  walls,  to 
the  last  statue  and  public  garden,  on  giadually- 
descending  ground,  and  lined  with  Iieautiful  villas,  and 
wide  gardens  full  of  tropical  trees  and  plants.  No  city 
in  A  nierica  has  such  an  avenue  as  the  Paseo  de  Tacon. 
This,  like  most  of  the  glories  of  Havumi,  they  tell  you 
they  owe  to  the  energy  and  genius  of  the  man  whose 
name  it  bears. 

The  Cubans  have  a  taste  for  priHiigality  in  grandilo- 
quent or  pretty  names.  E%ery  t>hop,  the  most  humble, 
has  its  name  They  name  the  shops  after  the  sun 
and  nuxm  and  stars ;  after  gods  and  goddesses,  demi- 
giHls  and  heroes;  after  fruits  and  flowers,  gevis  and 
jirecious  stones ;  aiUv  favourite  names  of  women,  in 
the  ]>rctty  fanciful  additions;  and  after  all  alluring 
qualities,  all  delights  of  the  senses,  and  all  pleasing 
afl'ections  of  the  mind.  The  wards  of  jails  and  hos])ital8 
aro  even  known  by  some  religious  or  patriotic  desig- 
nation ;  and  twelve  guns  in  the  Moro  are  named  for 
the  apostles.  Every  town  has  th'3  nan.e  of  some  apostle 
or  saint,  or  of  some  sacred  subject  The  full  name  of 
Havana,  in  honour  of  Columbus,  is  San  Christobal  de 
la  Habana ;  and  that  of  Matonzos  is  San  Carlos  Alcazar 
de  Matanzos.  It  is  strange  that  this  island  itself  haa 
defied  all  the  Spanish  (Attempts  to  rename  it.  It  has 
been  solemnly  named  Juana,  after  the  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabel ;  then  Ferdinand,  after  Ferdi- 
nand himself ;  then  Santiago ;  and  lastly,  Ave  Maria ; 
but  it  has  always  fallen  back  upon  the  original  name  of 
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Cuba.  And  the  only  compenwtinn  to  tha  hyperbolical 
taitfi  of  the  racd  Ih,  thnt  they  decnrntvd  it  on  iitste  and 
( orcmonioiu  occnsions,  with  tliu  muHical  pretix  of  "  L» 
hltn^pr*  JkUlittima  Ida  dt  Cuha." 

III.— MATANZAS  AND  TFIE  SDOAB 
PLANTATIONa 
(Set  IlluHratiou,  page  410.) 
As  there  are  no  jilantutiunfi  to  lie  8Pon  near  TTuvans, 
I  detenniiH-d  to  go  down  to  Mutunaui,  near  which  the 
iiiiK»r-|)hintiiti<>nR  iiro  in  full  o|H!nition.  A  iteanier 
li-AveH  hero  vvery  night  jit  ten  o'clock,  reaching  Mataiutan 
lit'fore  daylight,  tlie  diHtanc«,  by  sea,  being  between 
tifty  and  sixty  miles.  We  got  under  weigh  punctually 
nt  ton  o'clock,  and  Htenmod  down  the  harbour.  Thu 
ilark  watcni  are  alive  with  pliosphorencpnt  light.  Prom 
ench  shi|)  that  lies  moorrtl,  the  cable  from  the  bow, 
tautened  to  the  anchor,  nmkeH  a  run  of  Hilvnr  light. 
Each  boat,  gliding  Hilcntly  from  xhip  to  ship,  and  Rhoro 
to  Hliorc,  turuH  up  a  silver  ripplu  at  itM  Htern,  antl  trails 
a  wako  of  Bilvcr  bohind  ;  wiiile  thu  dip  of  the  oitr-blndes 
bringii  up  licpiid  silver,  dripping  from  the  opa<|Uo  deep. 
We  iHtfw  along  the  side  of  the  two-decker,  and  see  through 
lier  |)orta  the  lanterns  and  men  ;  under  the  atem  of  one 
fi-igate  and  across  the  bows  of  another  (for  Havana  is 
well  su|)plied  with  men-of-war),  and  drop  leisurely 
down  by  tlie  (.'abana,  where  wo  are  hailed  from  the 
rocks  ;  anil  b<Mid  roun<l  the  Moro,  and  wo  aie  out  on 
the  salt,  nicking  mm.  Having  a  day  of  work  liefore 
nie,  I  went  early  to  my  berth,  and  was  waked  up 
by  the  letting  off  of  steam,  in  the  lower  harbour  of 
MatanzaM,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Matanzar.  hati  al)Out  2.'),0()0  inhabitants,  and  stands 
where  two  small  rivem,  the  Yumuri  and  the  San 
Juan,  crossed  by  handsome  stone  bridges,  run  int<i  the 
sea,  dividing  the  city  into  three  {nrts.  The  vessels  lie 
at  anchor  from  one  to  three  miles  U>low  the  city,  and 
lighters,  with  masb*  and  sails,  line  the  store  quays  of 
the  little  rivers.  The  city  is  flai.  and  hot,  but  the 
country  aroimd  is  picturewjue,  hilly  and  fer'ile.  To 
the  westward  of  tho  town  rises  a  ridge,  bordering  on 
the  sen,  calletl  the  Cumbre,  which  is  a  place  of  resort 
for  tho  beauty  of  its  views  ;  and  in  the  front  of  tho 
Cumliro,  on  the  inland  side,  is  tho  deep,  rich  valley  of 
the  Yumuri,  with  itM  ceh>brated  cavern. 

In  my  rooming  walk,  I  saw  a  coin|>any  of  coolies, 
in  the  hot  sun,  carrying  stones  to  build  a  house,  under 
Jie  eye  of  a  taskmaster,  who  sits  in  tho  shade.  The 
stones  have  been  dropped  in  a  pile  from  carts,  and  the 
coolies  carry  them  ii-  files  to  the  cellar  of  the  house. 
They  are  naked  to  tho  waist,  with  short-legged  cotton 
trowsera  coming  to  tho  knees.  Some  of  these  men 
were  strongly,  one  or  two  of  them  jiowerfully,  built, 
but  many  seemed  very  thin  and  frail.  While  l(X)king 
on,  I  daw  an  American  face  standing  near  me,  and 
getting  into  nonvenutti'n  with  tho  man,  found  him  an 
intelligent  shipmaitter  from  New  York,  who  had  lived 
in  M  'anzafifora  year  or  two,  engaged  in  business. 
He  told  me,  as  I  had  heai-d  in  Havana,  that  the  im- 
porter of  the  coolies  gets  400  dollars  u  head  for  them 
flrom  the  purchaser,  and  that  the  coolies  are  entitled 
from  the  purclioser  to  four  dollars  a  month, which  they 
may  demand  monthly,  if  they  choose,  and  are  bound 
to  eight  years  lervice,  during  which  time  they  may  be 
held  to  all  the  service  that  a  slave  is  subject  to.  They 
are  more  intelligent,  and  are  put  to  higher  labour  than 
the  negro.     He  said,  too,  it  would  uot  do  to  floj{  a  [ 
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ooolia  Tdolaten  m  th«]r  •i^i  they  hare  a  notion 
of  the  dignity  of  the  human  body,  at  least  as  against 
strangers,  which  d<H'i  uot  allow  them  to  submit  to  tha 
indignity  of  coqioral  chastisement.  If  a  coolie  is 
flogge<l,  somebody  must  die  ;  either  tha  coolie  himself, 
for  they  are  fearfully  given  to  suicide,  or  the  peqiatra- 
tor  of  tho  indignity,  or  some  one  else,  according  to 
their  strange  principles  of  vicarious  punishment.  Yet 
such  is  the  value  of  labour  in  Cuba,  that  a  citizen  will 
give  400  dollars,  in  cash,  for  the  chance  of  enforcing 
eight  years  lnb<mr,  at  four  dollars  per  month,  from  a 
man  sjHiaking  a  strange  language,  worshipping  strange 
gods  or  none,  thinking  suicide  a  virtue,  and  governed 
by  no  moral  laws  in  conniHition  with  his  master — his 
value  being  not  further  diminished  by  the  chances  of 
natural  death,  of  sickness,  accident,  escape,  and  of  for- 
feiting his  services  to  tho  Government,  for  any  crime 
he  may  commit  against  laws  he  does  not  understand. 

The  Plaza  is  in  the  usual  style,  an  inchiaed  garden 
with  walks ;  and  in  front  of  the  Government  House. 
In  this  s|>ot,  so  fair  and  so  still  in  the  noonday's  sun, 
R<mie  fourteen  years  ago,  under  the  fire  of  the  platoons 
of  S|)aiii»h  soldicni,  fell  the  patriot  and  jnet,  one  of  the 
few  |Hipular  ])i)ets  of  Culm,  Gabriel  de  la  Conceplion 
Vuldez.  Charge<l  with  being  the  head  of  that  concert'  ^ 
movement  of  the  slaves  for  their  freedom,  which  strucK 
such  terror  into  Cuba  in  1^44,  he  was  convicted  and 
ordered  to  lie  shot  At  the  first  volley,  as  the  story  is 
told,  he  was  only  wounded.  "  Aim  here  I"  said  he, 
pfiinting  to  his  head  Another  volley,  and  it  was  all 
over.  The  name  and  Bt<iry  of  Gabriel  de  la  Concep- 
tion Valdez  are  preserved  by  the  historians  and  tourists 
of  CuIni.  He  is  better  known,  however,  by  the  name 
of  Placido,  that  under  which  he  wrote  and  published, 
than  by  his  proper  name.  He  was  a  man  of  genius, 
and  a  man  of  vslour,  but  he  was  a  mulatto  I 

Took  the  train  tor  Linioiiar  at  U  'H)  p.m.  There  are 
three  cluases  of  csrs,  rII  after  the  American  model, 
Tho  brakemen  on  the  train  are  coolies.  A"  we  leave 
tho  tenninus  we  rise  on  an  ascending  grade,  and  the 
liay  and  the  city  lie  open  liefore  us.  The  Iwy  is  deep 
on  the  western  shore,  under  the  ridge  of  the  Cumbre, 
and  there  the  vessels  lie  at  anchor ;  while  the  rest  of 
the  bay  is  shallow,  and  its  watei,  in  this  state  of  the 
sky  and  light,  in  of  a  pale  green  colour.  The  lighters, 
with  sail  and  oars,  are  plying  between  the  quays  and 
the  vesxels  below.     All  is  pretty,  and  quiet,  and  serene. 

I  am  now  to  get  my  first  view  .-f  th--  interior  of 
Cnba  (See  p.  449).  I  could  not  have  a  more  favourable 
day  ;  0:e  air  is  clear,  and  not  excessively  hot.  Tho 
mh  ■.\i:vrda  float  midway  in  the  serene  sky  ;  the  sun 
h'iIiii.s  fair  and  bright,  and  the  luxuriance  of  a  [lerpetual 
suuuiK-r  covera  the  face  of  nature  These  strange  [lalm 
tree,  every  where  I  I  cannot  yet  feel  at  home  among 
them.  Many  of  tho  other  trees  are  like  our  own,  and, 
though  tropical  in  fact,  look  to  the  eye  as  if  they  might 
grow  as  well  in  New  England  as  here.  But  the  royal 
palm  looks  so  intensely  and  exclusively  tropical  I  It 
cannot  grow  beyond  this  narrow  belt  of  the  earth's 
surface.  Its  long,  thin  body,  bo  straight  and  smooth, 
swathed  from  the  foot  in  a  tight  bondage  of  gray 
canvas,  leaving  only  its  deep-green  neck,  and  over  that 
its  crest  and  plumage  of  deep-green  leaves  !  It  gives 
no  shade,  and  bcara  no  fruit  that  is  valued  by  men, 
and  it  has  no  beauty  to  atone  for  those  wants.  Yet  it 
has  more  than  beauty, —  a  strange  fascination  over  tha 
eyes  and  the  fancy  that  will  never  allow  it  to  be  over- 
looked or  forgotten. 
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Wlutt  are  thomi  groven  ami  clmttcrH  of  umall  fpxiwth, 
looking  liko  Indian  corn  in  a,  Htitto  of  triknHiiii|{nition 
into  treoa,  the  vtalk  turniii;{  into  a  trunk,  a  tliin,  soft 
coating  half  changed  to  bark,  iiiui  the  nars  of  com  turn- 
ing into  Dielonii  t  ThoKu  aro  the  hiinanan  and  plnntaina, 
aa  their  bunohea  of  grn<>n  and  yellow  fruit  plniniy  enough 
indicate,  when  you  come  nearer.  Dut  that  wid,  weep- 
ing tree,  ita  long,  yellow  green  leavoi)  droo|iing  to  the 
ground,  what  can  that  lie  t  It  hoa  a  green  fruit  liko  a 
melon.  There  it  is  again,  in  groveH  I  I  interrupt  my 
neighbour's  tenth  cigarrito,  to  ask  him  the  mime  of  the 
tree.  It  ia  the  cocoa  I  And  tiiat  Hoft,  green  melon 
becomea  the  hard  ahcU  we  break  with  our  hjiinmers. 

Now  we  came  to  acres  upon  acres  of  the  sugar-cane, 
looking,  at  a  distance,  liko  tields  of  overgrown  brmmi- 
oane.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  fcttt,  and 
very  thick ;  an  army  could  lie  hidden  in  it.  This  soil 
must  b«  deeply  and  intensely  fertile. 

ITiere,  at  the  end  of  an  avenue  of  palm-trees  (Se/i 
)>age420),  in  •  nest  of  shiuly  trees,  is  a  group  of  white 
liiiildlngs,  with  a  sea  of  cane-tlelds  about  it,  with  one 
high  funince-chiinney  ]iouring  out  itx  volumes  of 
black  smoke.  This  is  a  sugitr  plantation  ;  my  first 
>  ight  of  an  ingenio ;  and  the  chimney  it  for  the  steam- 
works  of  the  sugiir-houHe.  It  is  the  height  of  the 
HUgar  season,  and  the  untiring  engine  toilH  and  smokes 
night  and  day.  Ox-carts,  loiulcd  with  canes,  ara  moving 
slowly  to  the  sugar-house  from  the  flelds ;  and 
about  the  house,  and  in  the  iieIdH,  in  various  attitudes 
and  motions  of  labour,  aro  the  negnx-s,  men  and  women 
and  children,  some  cutting  the  cnne,  some  luiuling  the 
carts,  and  some  tending  the  mill  and  the  furnace.  It 
is  a  btuy  scene  of  distant  industry  in  the  afternoon  of 
u  languid  Cuba  day. 

Now  these  gro\i|)s  of  white,  one-storey  buildings  be- 
came more  frequent,  sometimes  very  near  each  other, 
sil  havin<;  the  sanie  character — the  gn>np  of  wliitcf 
buildings,  the  mill,  with  its  bill  furnace-chin\ney,  and 
the  look  of  a  distillery,  and  all  iliH'erin^  from  each 
other  only  in  the  nnmlwr  and  extent  of  tlirt  i  uildings, 
or  in  the  ornament  and  comfort  of  Hli.Kietrera  and 
avenuea  about  them.  8omo  are  ai>proiiclied  by  broad 
alleya  of  the  jmlm,  or  mango,  t/r  oniuge,  and  have 
gardens  around  them,  and  stand  under  clustiTs  of 
shade-trees,  while  others  glitter  in  the  hot  sun,  in  the 
flat  aea  of  oane-flelds,  with  only  a  little  oasis  of  shade- 
tret'B  and  fruit  trees  immediately  about  the  houses. 

The  life  of  Cuba  must  be  stutlied  in  tho  plantations 
— first,  oa  the  fanu-hoMxe  shows  the  heart  of  New 
KnglamI,  and  the  uuuuiou-housu  and  cottage,  the  heart 
of  Uld  England. 

"Limonar"  appears  in  large  letters  on  the  small 
building  where  we  next  stop.    I  inquire  for  the  pluntii- 

tion  of  Senor  C They  jxiint  to  a  group  of  white 

buildings  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  standing 
prettily  under  high  shade-trees,  and  approached  by  an 
avenue  of  orungo-trees.  All  about  me  is  riuh  verdure, 
over  a  gently  undulating  surface  of  de«>ply  fertile 
country,  with  here  and  there  a  bright  hill  in  the  hori- 
xon,  and,  on  one  side,  a  ridge  that  may  lie  called 
mountains.  There  is  no  gotmd  but  that  of  the  binls, 
and  in  the  next  tree  they  may  be  counted  by  hundreds. 
Wild  flowers,  of  all  colours  and  scents,  cover  the  ground 
and  the  thicketa.  This  is  the  famous  red  earth,  too. 
The  avenue  looks  afi  it  it  had  been  laid  down  with  pul- 
verised brick,  and  all  tht  dust  on  any  oV>jcct  you  see  is 
red.  Now  we  turn  into  the  straight  avepv.u  of  orange- 
traea— prim,  deep-green  trees,    and   glittering  with 


golden  fruit.  Here  ia  the  one-story  high-roofed  house, 
witli  long,  high  piazzas ; — there  iaa  high  wall,  camfuUy 
whitewashed,  inclosing  a  scpiare  with  one  gate,  lottking 
like  »  garrisoned  spot  That  must  be  the  negroer 
quarters  ;  for  there  ia  a  group  of  little  negroea  at  the 
gate,  l(K)king  earnestly  at  the  approaching  stranger. 
The  negro  carrying  my  luggage  atopa  at  the  |)ath  and 
touches  liis  hat,  waiting  permlHsion  to  go  to  the  piazza 
with  the  luggage  ;  for  tl>e  nognios  do  not  go  to  the 
house-door  without  previous  leave,  in  strictly-ordered 
plantntions.  J  deliver  my  letter,  and  am  received  with 
cordial  welcome. 

The  ])luntation  in  which  I  was,  was  named  The 
Labyrinth,  and  was  for  thirty  years  a  pros|H3rous  ci^/ito/ 
(eolFee  ]>lantatinn).  Tho  causes  which  broke  up  the 
coffee  estat<M  of  Cuba  carrietl  this  with  the  others ;  and 
it  was  converted  into  a  sugar  plantation,  under  the 
new  name  of  L'Ariadne,  from  the  fancy  of  Ariadne 
having  shown  tho  way  out  of  the  labyrinth. 

Tho  change  from  coflce-plantations  to  augar-plan- 
tiitions — from  ca/eUU  to  the  inijenio — haa  seriously 
affttcted  tho  social,  as  it  haa  the  economic,  condition 
of  Cuba. 

Coffee  must  grow  under  shade,  consequently  the 
coffee  estate  was,  in  the  first  place,  a  plantation  of 
trees,  and  by  the  hundred  acres.  Economy  and  taste 
led  tho  planters,  who  were  chiefly  the  French  refugees 
from  8t.  Domingo,  to  select  fruit-trees,  and  trees 
valuable  for  their  wood,  aa  well  as  pleasing  for  their 
beauty  and  shade.  Under  these  plantations  of  treea 
grew  the  coflcc-plant,  an  evergreen  and  almost  an 
ever-flowering  plant,  with  berries  of  changing  hues, 
which  twice  a  year  brought  its  fruit  to  maturity.  That 
the  coflee  might  Im)  tendered  and  gathered,  aveuuea 
wide  enough  for  waggons  must  be  carried  through  the 
plantation  at  frequent  intervals.  The  plantation  was, 
therefore,  laid  out  liko  a  gunlen,  with  avenuea  and 
foot-paths  all  under  the  finest  trees,  and  the  sitace 
between  the  avenues  were  groves  of  fruit-trees  and 
shade-trees,  under  whieh  grew,  trimmed  dcwn  to  the 
height  of  five  or  six  feet,  the  (ioflee-plant.  The  labour 
of  the  plantation  was  iu  tending,  ])icking,  drying,  and 
shelling  the  coffee,  and  gathering  the  frash  fruit  of 
trees  for  use  and  for  the  market,  for  preserves  and 
sweetmeats,  and  in  raising  vegetables  and  poultry,  and 
rearing  sheep,  horm'd  cattle,  and  horses.  It  was  a 
beautiful  and  simple  horticidture  on  a  very  large  scale. 
Time  was  i-equircd  to  perfect  the  garden  —the  Cubans 
called  it  paradise  ;  but  when  matured,  it  was  a  che- 
rished home.  It  reqiiireil  and  admitted  of  no  extra- 
ordinary mechanical  jtower,  or  of  the  application  of 
steam  or  of  science,  beyond  the  knowledge  of  soils  of 
simple  culture,  and  of  plants  and  trees. 

For  twenty  years  or  more  it  hus  lieen  forced  upon 
tho  knowledge  of  the  reluctaut  Cubans,  that  Brazil, 
the  West  India  Islands,  to  the  southward  of  Cuba, 
and  the  Spanish  Main,  can  exoel  them  in  coffee  raising. 
The  successive  disastrous  hurricanes  of  1843  and  1845, 
which  destroyed  many  and  damaged  most  of  the  coffee 
estates,  added  to  the  colonial  system  of  the  mother 
country,  which  did  nit  give  extraordinary  protection 
to  this  product,  are  commonly  said  to  have  put  an 
end  to  the  coffee  plantation.  Probably  they  only 
hastened  a  change,  which  must  at  some  time  have 
come ;  but  the  same  causes  of  soil  avid  climate  which 
made  Cuba  inferior  in  cofFee-gro'-.  ;r,g,  gave  her  a 
marked  superiority  in  the  cultivatiou  of  sugar.  The 
damaged  plantations  were  not  reatoredaa  coffee-e8tatei[^ 
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must  be  machiniHts  as  well  as  enK'ineen ;  for  all  thi- 
repaini  niiil  coiitrivanceH  so  iiecuiwai-y  in  a  reiii'  t*<  place 
fall  upon  them.  Their  nki'l  is  of  great  v.liie,  and 
while  uiHin  tlie  pluiitution  their  lalwiir  'j  excessive. 
The  occiiiiatiun,  however,  is  healthful,  .!i<'ir  |ioHition 
independent,  and  their  pay  large.  Th:s  engineer  had 
been  sevenil  years  in  Cuba.  He  tells  me,  which  I  had 
often  heard  iu  Haviina,  that  thi:)  phii't^tionis  a  favour- 
able H|)ecinien.  On  many  plantations,  on  most,  I 
suspect,  from  all  I  can  learn — the  negroes,  during  the 
sugar  leason,  are  allowed  but  four  hours  for  sleep  in 
the  twenty-four,  with  one  for  dinner,  and  a  half  hour 
for  breakfast,  the  night  being  divided  into  thre« 
watches,  of  four  boura  each,  the  labourers  taking  their 
turns. 

The  regular  and  permanent  officers  of  a  plantation 
arb  the  VMjforal  and  mayor  ilonio.  The  mayi)r<U  is 
undei  the  mMter  or  his  administrador,  the  chief  mate 
or  first  lieutenant  of  the  ship.  He  has  the  general 
oversight  of  the  negnn-jt,  at  their  work  or  in  their 
houses,  and  has  the  duty  of  exacting  labour  and  enforcing 
discipline.  The  vtayur  dumo  is  the  purser,  and  has  the 
immediate  chai-ge  of  the  stores,  prtxluce,  mattrials  for 
labour,  and  provisions  for  consumptiou,  and  ki-e|is  the 
accounts. 

Under  the  mnyoral  are  a  numlwr  of  contra  nayoralt, 
who  are  the  boatswains'  mates  of  the  ship,  and  cori-es- 
jiond  to  the  "  drivers"  of  our  southern  plantations. 
One  of  them  gotw  with  every  gang  of  negi-oes  wlitn  set 
to  work,  whether  in  the  field  jr  elsew  liei-e,  and  whether 
man  or  woman,  and  watches  and  directs  them,  and 
enforces  labour  from  them.  The  drivers  carry  under 
the  arm,  at  all  times,  the   short   limber,   plantation 
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but  were  laid  down  to  the  migar-cane  ;  and  gradually, 

first  in  the  western  and  nortliern  |)arts,  and  daily  ex- 
tending easterly  and  southerly  over  the  whole  island, 

the  exquisite  cafetiilH  have    Iwcu  prustraU'd   and  dis- 

itiintled,  the  groves  t>f  shade  and  fruit  ti-cea  cut  down, 

the  avenues  and  foot  (lath  |)li>ughed  up,  and  the  de- 
nuded land  laid  down  to  wastes  of  sugsir-cane. 

The  sugar-cane  allows  of  no  shade.     Therefore  the 

groves  and  avemies  must   fall.      To   make  its  culture 

profitable,   it  must  be   raised   in   the  largest   possible 

quantities  that  tl  is  extent  of  land  will  i>ermit.     To 

attempt  the   raising   c"  fruit,  or  of  the  ornanieutal 

womis,  is  bad  economy  for  the  8ugar-j)lanter.     Most  of 

the  fniits,  especially  the  orange,  which  is  the  chief 

ex|>ort,  ri]>en  in  the  midst  of  the  sugar  season,  and  no 

hands  can  be  spa.ed  to  attend  to  them.     The  sugar- 
planter  often  buys  the  fruits  he  nee<ls  for  daily  use, 

and  for  making  preserves,  from  the  neighbouring  cafe- 

tals.      The    cane   ripens   but  once   a-year.      Between 

the  time   when  enough  of  it  is  ri|>e  to  justify  liegin- 

niiig   to    work    the    mill,    and   the    time    when    the 

heat  and  the  rains  s|K>il  its  qualities,  all  the  sugar- 
making  of  the  ^'car  must  lie  done.     In  Jjouisiana  this 

(htIihI  does  not  exceed  eight  weeks.     In  Oul)a  it  is 

full  four  months.     This  gives  Cuba  a  great  advantage. 

Yet  these  four  months  are  short  enough  ;  and  during 

that  time  the  steam  engine  plies,  and  the  furnace  fires 

bum  night  and  day. 

The  sugar  plantation  is  no  grova,  or  garden,  or 
orchard.  It  is  !iot  the  home  of  the  pride  and  affections 
of  the  planter's  family.  Thus  the  estates,  lai-gely  aban- 
doned by  the  families  of  the  jilanters,  suffer  the  r  <ls 
of  alwenteeisra,  while  the  owners  live  in  the  suburbs  o; 

Havana  and  Matanzats  and  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  of  |  whip,  the  badge  of  their  office,  and  their  means  of 
New  York.  The  slave  system  loses  its  |>atriarchal 
character.  The  master  is  not  the  head  of  a  great 
family,  its  judge,  its  governor,  its  physician,  its  priest, 
and  its  father,  as  the  fond  dream  of  the  advocattis 
of  slavery,  and  sometimes,  doubtless,  the  reality  made 
by  him.  Middlemen,  in  the  8ha|M!  of  ailministrutors, 
st^ind  between  the  owner  and  the  slaves.  The  slave 
is  little  else  than  an  iUnn  of  labour  raised  or  bought. 
The  sym|>uthieaof  aconimon  home,  common  childhmid, 
lung  and  intimate  re'ations,  and  many  kind  offices; 
common  attachuient.s  to  house,  to  land,  to  dogs,  to 
cattle,  to  trees,  to  birds — the  knowieilge  of  births, 
sicknesses,  and  deaths  ;  and  the  duties  ami  symjiathies 
of  a  comniim  religion  :  -all  these  things,  that  nuiy 
amclionite  the  legal  relations  of  the  master  and  slave, 
and  often  give  to  the  f^ice  of  servitude  itself  precarious 
but  interesting  features  of  beauty  and  strength — these 
they  must  not  look  to  have. 

The  process  of  sugar-sinking  is  that  of  squeezing  by 
rollein  the  juice  from  the  canes  into  reservoirs.  The 
equeozed  cane  furnishes  fuel  for  th^t  furnace.  The 
juice  purges  itself  in  defecators  warmed  by  the  waste 
steam  of  the  engine.  It  thi'n  passes  into  a  succesKion 
of  cauldrons,  where  it  is  scummed  or  skimmed  with 
ladles.  In  the  final  cauldron  it  crystalises,  and  it  is 
then  transferred  to  coolers,  w..  .ice  to  hogsheads  to 
drain,  the  drip])ings  Ix^ing  molasses. 

The  engineer  I  founil  to  bo  an  An^jrican.  He  is 
one  of  a  numerous  class  whom  the  sugar-culture  brings 
annually  to  Ciilia.  They  leave  home  in  the  autumn, 
engage  themselves  for  the  sugar-season,  put  the  ma- 
chinery in  order,  work  it  for  the  four  or  five  months 
of  its  oiM-i-uticin,  clean  and  put  it  in  order  for  lying  by, 
and  return  to  the  United  BtaUis  in  the  spring.     They 


j  compulsion.  They  are  almost  always  negroes ;  and  it 
is  generally  thought  that  negroes  are  not  more  humane 

I  in  this  office  than  the  low  whites. 

j      At  six  o'clock  the  bell  tolls  for  the  ovatir-n  or  prayer. 

;  The  day's  work  is  over.  The  distribution  of  provisions 
is  made  at  the  storehouse  by  the  mayor  doinu,  my  host 
su|HM-intending  it  in  person.  The  kitchen  tires  are 
lighting  in  the  quarters,  and  the  evening  meal  is  pre- 
[Hired.  I  went  into  the  quarters.  A  higii  wall  sur- 
rounds an  op«in  s<|uare,  in  which  are  the  houses  of  the 
negroes.  This  haa  one  gale,  which  is  locked  at  dark ; 
and  to  leave  tiio  quai-tei's  after  that  time  is  a  t-erious 
offence.  The  i.uts  were  plain,  but  unusually  neat  and 
comfortable  in  (heir  construction  ami  arningement. 
In  s<mie  were  fires,  round  which,  even  in  this  hot 
weather,  the  negroes  li  e  to  gather.  This  visit  left  a 
strange  impression  on  my  mind.  At  night,  in  my 
neat  chamber,  I  realized  that  I  am  faraway  in  the  '''M^ 
country  of  Cuba,  the  guest  of  a  planter  under  tfiia 
system,  by  which  one  man  is  enthronc<l  in  the  lalioar 
of  another  race,  brought  from  sci-oss  the  sea.  The  nong 
of  the  negroes  breaks  out  afresh  from  the  fields,  where 
they  are  loading  up  the  waggons — that  bariNiric  undu- 
lation of  Bound:  —  "Na-nu — A-ya — Nanu — A-ya," 
and  the  recurrence  of  here  and  there  a  few  words  of 
B|)a:iish,  among  which  "  Munana"  seemed  to  be  • 
favourite.  Once,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  I  woke 
to  hear  the  strains  again  as  they  worked  m  the  fielda 
under  the  storiw. 

At  last  cuine  the  day  for  dejiarture.  A  quiet  amblo 
over  the  re<i  earth  to  the  station,  in  a  thick  morning 
mist,  almoHt  cold  enough  to  make  an  overcoat  comfort- 
ablt! ;  and,  after  two  hours  <m  the  rail,  I  am  again  in 
Matttiizaa.      The   ubjecta  to  be  visited  hen  are  the 
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Ciinibro,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Yumuri.  As  soon  as 
the  sun  began  to  decline,  1  set  off  for  the  Cunibre, 
mounted  on  a  "  pacer,"  with  a  negro  for  a  guide.  We 
take  our  winding  way  up  the  ancout  The  bay,  town, 
and  shipping  lie  beneath  us.  The  Pan  rises  in  the  dis- 
tance, to  the  height  of  some  3,000  feet ;  the  ocean  is 
befoM  Us,  rolling  against  the  outside  base  of  the  hills  ; 
and,  on  the  inside,  lies  the  deep,  rich,  |)eaccful  valley 
of  the  Yumuri.  There  are  sevehtl  fine  points  of  view, 
but  it  is  late,  and  I  must  not  |mhs  the  Viimilri ;  so  wo 
drove  down  the  short,  steep  descent,  Imtween  high, 
overhanging  cliffs,  and  iilong  the  side  of  a  still  lake, 
and  strike  a  bridle-path,  and  re-enter  into  the  gaslight 
and  noises  of  the  city.  We  have  missed  the  cave — 
abounding,  tbey  tell  me,  in  stalactites,  and  resembling, 
thdugh  nliich  siilitler,  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky. 
In  place  of  rettiritin^  to  Havana  by  sea,  I  took  the 
railway,  which  unites  the  t*o  dtiei*  by  a  Journoy  of 
one  hundred  miles,  through  the  interior  into  the 
country.  The  railway  is  sup)>orte<l  by  the  sugar- 
freights,  and  therefore  goes  winding  in  and  out  amongst 
the  (ilantations. 

I  cannot  weary  of  gazing  u|)on  these  new  and  strange 
scenes  ;  the  stations,  with  the  groups  of  |>oaAaiits,  (.nd 
negroes,  and  fruit-sellera  that  gather  about  them,  and 
the  stores  of  sugar  and  molasses  collected  there  :  the 
ingenioi,  gU..iraering  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  with  iheir 
tall  furnace-chimneys ;  the  canc-Kelds,  acres  u\xm 
acres ;  the  slow  ox-carts,  currying  the  cane  to  the 
mill ;  then  the  intervals  of  unused  country  ;  the  jun- 
gles, adorned  with  little  wild  flowers  ;  the  groves  of 
the  weeping,  drooping,  sad,  homesick  cocoa  ;  the  piilm 
— which  is  to  trees  what  the  camel  or  dromedary  is 
among  animals — seeming  to  have  strayed  from  Nubia 
'ir  Mesopotamia ;  the  stiff,  ulose  orange-tree,  with  his 
goluoii  balls  of  fniit ;  and  then  the  remains  of  a  cafelal, 
the  coffee-plant  gn>wing  untriiiimed  and  wild,  under 
the  reprieved  groves  of  plaiittiin  and  buiiana.  How 
can  this  tire  an  eye  that,  two  wi-t>ks  ago  to  day,  nislc<l 
on  the  roid-wint(>r  snow  and  mud  of  the  close  streets  of 
lower  New  York  ! 

A  little  later  in  the  afternoon  the  clmnictcr  of  the 
views  begins  to  change.  The  inyeuion  an<l  c.ini'  fields 
liecome  less  frequent,  then  cojse  altogether,  and  the; 
himses  have  more  the  appearance  of  im  Hsia-i'-retrcats 
than  of  V  ./rking  estates.  '^Iie  nuuls  show  lines  of 
mules  and  horset>,  loa«led  witli  jianiiiers  of  t'luits,  or 
sweeping  the  ground  with  the  long  ,^tulks  of  fn-sli 
fmlder  laid  'usrotis  theii'  l>acks.  nil  moving  towanls  a 
common  centre.  Pleasurecarriagcs  appear.  Next 
comes  the  distant  view  of  die  Ciuttle  of  Atjires,  an<l  the 
I'rinci|ii ;  and  then  the  harbour  and  the  sei'  ;  tlie  Ik'U 
of  masts ;  the  high  ridge  of  fortifications  ;  the  blue, 
and  white,  and  yellow  houses,  wiih  brnwn  tojis;  uod 
now  we  are  in  the  streets  of  Havana 

It  seems  like  coming  i.ome  ;  and  I  feel  us  if  I  had 
l)eeu  an  age  away,  when  it  is  only  eight  ditvs  siiieu  I 
first  saw  Cuba.  Hei-e  xm  the  familiar  signs — I'or 
mayor  y  »•«»  r,  Pwim  y  CaiiHiia,  Tt«nila,  I'lma- 
Jeria,  Milujeria,  and  the  fanciful  names  of  the  sho|>s  ; 
the  high-pitched  falsetto  cries  of  the  streets  ;  the  long 
tiles  of  mules  and  lior.x;!i.  with  panniers  of  fruit,  or 
liidden  all  but  their  mtes  :>nd  tiiila  under  stacks  of 
tresh  fodiler  ;  the  votaults,  aiiJ  the  motley  multitude 
of  whites,  blacks,  and  Chinese  ;  soldiers  and  civilians, 
•in<l  occasionally  priests  ;  nei>ro  woiikmi,  lottery-ticket 
vendors,  and  the  girl-musicious,  with  their  Ijegging 
Uuubvuriuve. 


IV.— SLAVERY  IN  CUDA. 


With  all  its  social  and  {lolitical  discouragements 
.irith  the  disadvantages  of  a  duty  of  about  25  per  cent, 
on  its  sngai's  ])aid  in  the  United  States,  and  a  duty  of 
full  100  per  cent,  on  all  flour  iin]K>rted  from  the 
United  States,  and  after  paying  heavier  taxes  than 
any  people  on  earth  ])ay  at  this  moment,  and  yielding 
a  revenue  which  nets  after  every  ileduction  and  dis- 
count not  less  than  sixteen  millions  u-year — against  all 
them)  distulviilitagcs,  this  island  is  still  very  productive 
and  Very  rich. 

There  :>i'e  tlircoclitsse.s  of  persons  in  Cuba,  from  whom 
the  vi8i,.)r  rece'ves  cmtnidictory  and  irreconcilable 
stiittunents — the  Cubans,  the  8|)aniards,  and  foreigners 
of  other  nations.  By  Cubans,  I  mean  the  Criollos 
(Creoles),  or  natives  of  Cuba.  By  Spaniards,  I  mean 
the  Peniiisularos,  or  natives  of  Old  Spain.  In  the  third 
class,  are  comprised  the  Americans,  English,  French, 
Ocrmatis,  and  all  other  foreigners,  except  Spaniards, 
who  are  resident  o  1  the  islai>d,  but  not  natives.  This 
last  cliuts  is  large,  jiossesHcs  a  great  deal  of  wealth,  and 
includes  a  great  number  of  merchants,  bankers,  and 
other  traders. 

The  S]ianiard8,  or  Peninsulares,  constitute  the  army 
and  navy,  the  officers  of  the  Government  in  all  depart- 
ments, judicial,  educational,  fiscal,  and  |)ostal,  the 
ix'venue  and  the  police,  the  upfier  cler  ;y,  and  a  large 
and  wealthy  class  of  merchants,  banket. ,  shop-keepers, 
and  mechanics. 

The  higiier  niilitHry  and  civil  officers  are  frmn  all 
parts  of  Spain  ;  but  the  Catalans  furnish  the  gNaIr 
body  of  the  mechanics  and  suall  traders. 

It  is  difficult  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  atf 
to  the  number  of  slaves  in  Cuba.  The  census  of  1857 
puts  it  at  375,000  ;  but  neither  thir  census  nor  that  of 
1853  is  to  be  relied  u]ion.  The  Cubans  are  taxed  for 
their  slaves,  and  the  government  find  it  difficult,  as  I 
have  said,  to  get  correct  returns.  No  person  of  in- 
telligence in  Cuba,  however  desirous  to  put  the  number 
at  the  lowest,  has  stated  it  to  me  at  less  than  500,000. 
Many  set  it  at  700,000.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
C()0,000  is  the  neait^t  to  the  truth. 

The  census  make  ti.e  frt;e  blacks,  in  1857,  125,000. 
It  is  thought  to  be  200.000  by  the  best  authorities. 
The  whites  are  al)out  700,000.  The  only  jmint  in 
which  the  census  seems  to  Bgteo  with  public  opinion, 
is  in  the  pro|>ortioii.  Both  make  the  proportion  of 
lil.icks  to  be  aiiout  one  fiee  black  to  thi-ee  slaves  ;  and 
iii.tke  the  whites  not  quite  equal  to  the  entire  number' 
iif  blacks,  free  and  slave  together. 

The  fiict  that  ono  nepro  in  every  fou*-  is  free,  indi- 
cates that  the  laws  favour  emancipation,  and  favour 
the  free  block  aft«>r  emanci|iation.  i'ho  stranger 
visiting  Havana  will  set  a  regiment  of  one  thousand 
free  black  volunteer.^,  keeping  gimrd  in  the  Obiu 
Pio.  V\  hen  it  is  reroombei'od  that  the  bearing  arms 
and  ]>crlonning  military  duty  as  volunteers  is  con- 
sideied  an  honour  and  privilege,  and  is  not  allowed  to 
the  wliit4'sof  Creole  birth,  except  to  a  few  wi.o  are 
favoured  by  the  Qovernment,  the  siguificauco  of  this 
fact  may  be  a|)preciated. 

Every  slave  has  a  right  to  go  to  a  magistrate  and 
have  himself  valued,  .in.'<  on  laying  th«!  valuation,  to 
receive  his  free  papeu.  'li-  valuation  is  made  by 
three  assessors,  of  whom  the  master  nominates  one  and 
the  magistrates  tho  other  two.  The  slave  is  ixt 
obli({ed  tu  jiay  the  entire  valu;  lou  at  once,  but  may 
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pay  it  in  instalments  of  not  leas  than  6fty  dollars 
each. 

Thevo  iii  another  provision,  which  at  first  sight  may 
not  npiM^ar  very  important,  but  which  is,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  the  best  practical  protection  the  slave  hail 
ajjainst  the  ill-ti-eatniciit  of  his  master ;  that  is  the 
right  to  coini)nlsory  sale.  A  slave  may,  on  the  same 
process  of  valuation,  com|iel  hi.s  master  to  transfer  him 
to  any  person  who  will  pay  the  money  for  the  pur|K).se  • 
ho  need  establish  no  cause  i>f  complaint.  It  is  e"'„iigh 
if  he  desires  to  be  transferred,  ami  some  one  if  willing 
to  buy  him.  This  operates  as  a  check  upon  tl  o  nuister, 
and  an  inducement  to  him  to  remove  especial  causes 
if  dissatisfaction.  The  children  of  slaves  are,  by  law, 
baptised  into  the  church,  and  receive  Christian  burial. 
But  there  is  no  enforcement  of  the  obligation  to  give 
the  sliives  religious  instruction,  or  to  allow  them  to 
atten<l  pidilic  i-eligious  service.  Most  of  those  in  the 
rural  <listricts  see  no  church  and  no  priest  from  baptism 
to  burial. 

Marriages  by  the  Churcli  are  seldom  celebrated.  As 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  is  a  ».Tcramentandi:<- 
dissoluble,  it  entails  great  inconvenience  uj)on  the 
ma-ster,  as  reganls  sales  or  mortgage.s,  and  is  a  restraint 
upon  the  negroes  themselves,  to  wiiich  it  i.s  not  always 
easy  to  reconcile  them.  Consequently,  marriages  are 
usually  jierformod  by  the  in;vster  only,  anil,  of  course,  i 
carry  with  them  no  legal  rights  or  duties.  j 

For  the  rest,  it  is  extremely  uilficult  for  a  mere  I 
passenger  in  Cub»  to  attain  an  exact  idea  of  the  I 
relative  position  of  the  whites  and  blacks. 

If  [lersons  coming   from   the   north   ai-e   credulous  | 
enough  to  su|>iH)se  that  they  wiP  see  chains  and  8tri|>(M 
ami  tracks  of  bliHxl,  aiid   if,  taking  lettei-s   to  the  Ix.st 
cla.sM    of  sla-  <•  lioldei-s,   .M'eing  their   way   of  life,   and 
hearing  the  dinncr-taljle  anecdotes  and  bi-eakfast-tablo 
tiilk  of  the  hulies,  they  find  no  outwani  sign  of  viohMice 
or  corru]  tion,  iliey   will   probably   al.so    Im!   ere  luious 
enough  to  suppose  tiiey  have  seen  th<(  whole  of  .davery. 
They  do  not  know  that  that  large  plantation,  with  it- 
smoking  chimneys,  about  which  tliey  hear  nothing,  and 
whiili   their  host  does   not   visit,    luis   |iLs,sed    to    the 
creilitors  of  the  late  owner,  who  is  a  bankrupt,  and  is  ; 
in  charge  of  a  manager,  who  is  to  get  all  lie  cm  in  tlie  j 
shortest  time,  and  to  sell  off  the  sluves  as  lie  cm,  h'V- 
ing  no  ii.terest,   moral   or  pecuniary,  in  their  f.ture. 
They  do  not  know  that  that  other  |iliintation,  l)elonging 
to  the  young  man  who  sjiends  half  Ins  time  in  Havana, 
is  an  aboile  of  licentiousness  and  cruelty.     Ni'ither  do 
they  know  that  the  tall  hound-s  chained  at  the  kennel 
of  the  house  they  are  visiting,  are  Cuban  bloo<lhounds,  ! 
trained  to  track  and  to  seize.     They  do  not  know  that  1 
the  barking   last  night  was  a  pursuit   at,it  capture,  ir,  i 
whic'     '1  the  white  men  in  the   pliu'e  took  jn't ;  and  j 
that,  lor  the  week  past,  the  men  of  the  plmtatiin  have 
Imen  a  committee  of  detective  and  protective  ]«plice. 
They  do  not   know    that   the  ill-looking  man  who  was  i 
there  yesterday,  and  whom  the  ladies  did  not  like,  and  i 
all  treated   with   i'i-disgiiised  aversion,  is  a   profeHse<l 
hunter  of  slaves.     They  \\nve  never  seen  or  heard  of  j 
the    Sierra    del    Cristal,   the   mountain   ran','e    at  the 
eastern  end   of   Cuba,  inhabit<-d  by  runaways,  where 
white  men  hardly  dare  to  go. 

v.— FAREVVKLL  TO  CUBA. 

A  WORD  on  the  material  resources  of  this  beautiful 
Spanish  colony. 
Cuba  contains  more  good  harbours  than  does  any 


part  o'  the  Dnitetl  States  south  of  Norfolk.  Its  soil 
is  vr.y  rich  p.nd  there  are  no  large  wastes  of  sand, 
eitl- ir  by  the  sea  or  in  the  int<'rior.  The  coral  rocks 
h  jund  the  sea,  and  the  cings  and  sea  come  down  to  the 
coral  rocks.  The  surface  of  the  island  is  diversified  by 
I  uiuntains,  hills,  ami  undulating  lands,  and  is  very  well 
'/ooded,  and  tolerably  well  watered.  It  is  interesting 
and  j)icture.sque  to  the  ey<f,  and  abounds  in  flowers, 
trees  of  all  varieties,  and  birds  of  rich  jiluniage,  though 
not  of  rich  notes.  It  has  mines  of  copjier,  and  pro- 
bably of  iron,  and  is  not  cursed  with  gold  or  silver  ore. 
There  is  no  anthracite,  but,  jirobi  biy,  a  large  amount 
of  very  soft  bituminous  coal,  whi  ;h  can  be  use<l  for 
manufactures.  It  has  also  marble  i;nd  other  kinds  of 
stone  ;  and  the  hard  woods,  8\ich  as  maliogiiny,  cedar, 
ebony,  iron-wiHjd,  ligniun  vitas,  &c.,  are  in  abun- 
dance. Mineral  sidt  is  to  be  found,  and  probably,  in 
sullicient  quantities  for  the  u.se  of  the  island.  It  is 
the  boast  of  the  Cubans,  that  the  island  has  no  wild 
beast  or  venomous  reptiles.  This  has  been  8<  often  re- 
p<'ated  by  tourists  and  historians,  that  i  r.-.jppose  it 
must  Ixi  admitted  to  be  true,  with  the  qnaliticatiou 
that  they  havo  the  scorpion,  tarantula,  Mid  chiga,  the 
wounds  inili'-ted  by  which,  though  jwiuful,  are  not  dp'.- 
gerous  to  life.  I'he  chiga  (sometimes  called  clng.i . 
and  by  the  English,  cornijited  info  'igger)  is  trouLl< 
some  ;  and,  if  it  be  permitted  to  lie  long  under  the 
desh,  is  ineradicable,  ai;d  iiinkes  Bai]iutntiun  necessary. 

As  to  the  climat<',  1  hn\>-  no  doubt  that  in  the 
infarior,  especially  on  the  red  inrth,  it  is  liealthy  and 
dcightful,  in  Kumnier  as  well  as  in  winter  ;  Imt  on  the 
river  borders,  in  the  low  lands  of  black  earth,  and  on 
the  savannahs,  intermittent  fever,  and  fever  and  ag\ie, 
prevail.  The  cities  have  the  scourge  of  yellow  fever, 
and  of  late  years  also  the  thohra.  In  the  cities,  I 
supixise,  the  years  may  be  dividtd.  as  to  sitkness,  into 
three  equal  jortions  •  four  nioiiths  of  winter,  when 
they  are  safe  ;  four  of  sumnier,  mIkii  they  ate  unsafe  ; 
and  four  of  spring  mid  autumn,  wi.eii  ibey  arc  passing 
from  one  state  to  the  other.  'I  here  are,  indeed,  a  few 
eases  of  rvtiiito  in  the  <(]Ui>e  uf  llie  winter,  but  they 
are  little  regarded  and  must  be  the  result  of  extreme 
iniprudr>nce.  It  is  estiniatid  that  L'5  percent,  of  the 
soldiers  die  of  yello*  fever  the  fiint  jear  of  their 
acclimation,  niid  d.  ring  the  \ear  of  the  cholera  CO 
|HT  cent  of  the  newlyan  .vid  soldiers  die<l  The  mean 
ti'ni|icrature  in  winter  is  70",  and  in  sumnier  8.1", 
Fahrenheit.  The  island  has  sutteitd  severely  from 
hurricanes,  ullhougli  they  are  not  so  frequent  ns  in 
othei-8  of  the  West  Indiiin  Islands.  They  have  violent 
thiiiider.stiinns  in  sumnier,  and  have  suiTereti  from 
droughts  in  winter,  tliohgh  usually  the  heavy  dews  keep 
.>.getatioii  green  through  the  dry  season. 

The  steamer  Cataubn,  that  is  to  convey  ns  back  to 
New  York,  is  hourly  expected.  All  day  thei-e  have 
been  earnest  hioks  to  the  north-west  for  the  smoke  of 
the  Catiiiilin — we  are  willing  and  desirous  to  dejiart. 
The  smoke  of  a  steamer  is  seen  in  the  hormm,  in  the 
line  the  ('alav/nt  wuiild  taka.  "I.et  us  walk  down 
to  the  I'uiita,  iiiul  see  her  come  in"  It  is  between 
four  and  five  o'clock  and  a  )ilea.sant  afternoon  (there 
hiw  Is'cu  no  rain,  or  bign  of  min,  in  Cuba  since  we 
first  saw  it — twelve  days  ago),  and  we  saunter  along, 
keejiing  in  the  shiule,  and  sit  down  on  the  .iiourds,  at 
the  wharf,  in  froni  of  the  I'residio,  near  to  where 
IHiliticians  are  garrotted,  a:;l  watch  the  prepress  of  the 
steamer,  amusing  ourselvesat  tho  same  time  with  seeing 
the    negroes  swimming  and   wushiug   I'nr<e.s   in  tL« 
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shallow  water  off  the  hank.  A  Yankoo  flag  flies  from  1 
the  signal-[)08t  of  the  Moro,  but  the  Piinta  keeps  the  ' 
steamer  from  our  sight.  It  draws  towards  six  o'clock, 
and  no  vessel  can  enter  after  dark.  We  begin  to  fear 
she  will  not  reach  the  point  in  time.  Her  cloiul  of 
smoke  rises  over  the  Puntn,  the  city  clock  strikes  six, 
the  tnimpcts  bray  out,  the  sun  is  down,  the  signals  on 
the  Moro  are  lowering.  "She'll  miss  it?"  "No,  there 
she  is !" — and  round  the  Punta  comes  her  sharp  black 
head,  and  then  her  full  body  ;  he  toiling  engine  and 
smoking  chimney,  and  peopled  decks,  nnd  flying  stars 
and  strinea — Good  luck  to  her ! — and,  though  the  sig- 


nal is  down,  she  pushes  on  and  passes  the  forts  without 
objection,  and  is  lost  among  the  shipping. 

When  you  come  to  leave,  you  find  the  strange  and 
picturescpie  character  of  the  city  has  interested  you 
more  than  you  think  ;  and  you  stare  out  of  your  car- 
■iuge  to  read  the  familiar  signs,  the  names  of  streets, 
Jii!  Obra  Pia,  Lamparella,  Mercadercs,  San  Ignacio, 
Obispo,  O'Reilly,  and  Ofticios,  and  the  pretty  ard  fan- 
tastic names  of  the  shops.  You  think  t-Vfii  the  narrow 
streets  have  their  advantages,  a.stliey  arc  belter  shaded, 
and  the  awnings  can  stretch  across  them,  though,  to 
b«  sure,  they  keep  out  the  air.     No  city  has  finer 
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avenues  than  the  Ysabel  and  the  Tacon ;  and  the 
palm  trees,  at  least,  we  s'lall  not  see  at  the  North. 
Here  is  Im  Dominica.  It  is  a  plwisiuit  place  in  tlie 
evening,  after  the  Hetreta  to  t.iko  ymir  ten  or  coH'ee 
under  the  trees  by  the  foun'.aiu  in  the  courtyar.i,  and 
meet  the  Americans  and  Knglisli, — the  .>iily  p\iblic 
place,  except  the  theatre,  wiiere  ladies  are  to  be  seen 
out  of  their  volaiUet.  Still,  we  are  f\\\\Ui  ready  to  go  ; 
for  we  have  seen  all  wo  have  lieen  tolil  to  see  in  the 
Havana,  and  it  is  excessively  hot,  and  growing 
hotter. 

At  last  the  Catawba  is  ready  for  departure,  and  we 
hasten  down  to  the  Quay. 

Along  the  range  of  jiiers,  where  the  Imws  of  the 
vessels  run  in,  and  in  which  the  labour  of  this  great 


commerce  is  jierformed,  there  runs  a  wide  roof,  covering 
all  from  the  intense  rays  of  the  s\in.  Before  this  was 
put  up,  they  say  that  workmen  used  tt>  fall  dead  with 
sun-strokes,  on  the  wharves. 

I  founil  lui  board  the  Catawba  my  cargo  of  oranges 
from  Igh'sia,  my  sweetmeats  from  Dominica,  and  my 
cigars  from  Cabanas,  punctually  delivered.  All  the 
pa.s.senger8  a.-'.sembio  :  the  deck  is  covert'd  with  moun- 
tains of  orange- boxes ;  the  anchor  is  i-aised ;  the 
steamer  goes  out  of  port  liundsomely,  with  the  stars 
and  stripes  at  her  |)eak.  The  western  sky  is  gorgeous 
with  the  setting  sun ;  and  the  evening  chimes  and 
trumpets  sound  from  the  encircling  fortifications, 
as  we  pass  the  Casa  ]3iauca,  the  Cabana,  the  Piuita, 
an  J  the  Moro. 
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After  ton  all  are  on  deck.  It  is  a  clear  night, 
and  no  nijflit  ur  day  hni<  betm  else  tliaii  cl«»ir,  at  sea  or 
on  slioro  since  we  lir^t  cn),s.scd  tlie  Gdlf  Stream,  on  onr 
passage  out.  The  Soiitiiern  Ci-oss  is  visible  in  the 
south,  and  the  Nortli  Stjir  is  almve  tlic  liorizon  in  the 
north.  No  winter  climate  of  CiiIki,  om  mounttiin  or  in 
plain — the  climate  of  no  land  can  lie  compared  with 
the  ocean — the  clear,  bracing,  saline  air  of  ocean  ! 
How  one  drinks  it  in  !  And  then  again,  the  rocking 
cradle  that  nni-ses  one  to  slrsp!  Nothing  but  the 
necessity  of  sleep,  the  ultimate  nece,s.sity  of  self-pre- 
servation, can  close  one's  eyes  upju  such  u  night  as 
this  in  the  c<|ninoctial  seas. 

Sdturday,  March  5. — B'ine  breeze,  clear  cool  weather, 
fresh  blue  sea,  off  the  c<jast  of  North  Carolina  ;  but  as 
wo  keep  in  the  Gu!f  Slraaui  we  make  do  land.  We 
are  in  the  highway  of  commerce,  of  all  the  central  part 
of  America,  yet,  as  before,  how  few  vessels  wo  see  I 
only  one  in  three  days ! 

Sunday,  March  6. — C<M)ler  ;  out  i>f  the  Gulf  Stream ; 
awnings  taken  down.  At  four  o'  .  \  i<ext  morning 
we  make  the  lights  of  Barnegat ;  ai    1  heights 

ofNeversink.     The  long  shoi-e  of  Ne .  is  o|mmi 

on  our  lee ;  the  harbour  of  New  York  .  four  or 

live  hours'  ofi!  Ou  the  low  sand-beach  of  i^ng  Island 
are  the  bones  of  the  Mack  Warri  ir,  our  consort.  Far 
in  the  eastern  horiziln,  just  discernible,  is  the  smoke  of 
t\ie  Eur  pa,  due  from  l,iver|KXjl.  The  water,  far  out 
to  sea,  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  harliour,  is 
dotted  with  little  boats,  tishiiig  for  the  allcon- 
suming  market  of  New  York ;  and  steam-tug,^,  short 
and  low,  just  breathing  out  a  little  steam,  are 
watching,  far  o\it  at  sea,  their  chances  for  inward 
bound  vessels.  AVe  leave  the  twin  liulits  of  Never- 
sink  astern,  and  are  alintast  of  the  Ioh-,  white  spit 
of  Sandy  II'Mik,  when  a  pilot  comes  bolibing  over 
the  waves.  We  heave-to,  lower  the  ste|)s,  the  pilot 
jumps  alxiard. 

No  harlxiur  has  a  more  iMiantiftd  and  noble  entrance 
than  New  York.  The  Narrows,  Stat*.>n  Island,  the 
heights  of  liiiHtklyn,  the  distant  view  of  the  Hudson 
River  Island,  the  denst^ly  ])iipulous  ouuskirts  in  all 
directions,  the  broad  bay,  its  rich  tributiiiifts  on  the 
north  and  the  ca.st,  and  then  the  tall  spires  and  lofty 
warehouses  of  the  city,  and  the  long  stretches,  north 
and  e<ist,  and  south  and  west,  of  the  close-|)aeked  hulls 
and  ent<in;{led  H|Hirs  of  the  shipping 

There  i.s  no  snow  to  be  seen  over  iie  lancl8ca|)e,  or 
on  the  house  to|»s,  yet  the  leafless  tre<%s,  the  dry  grass, 
the  thick  overeoats  and  furs,  are  in  strange  contiitst 
with  the  |)alm-leaf  hats,  white  linen  cci:its,  fluttering 
awnings,  coveted  shades,  and  the  sun  baked  harvest  of 
five  days  ago. 

We  drew  into  our  docks  as  silently  and  as  surely 
as  everything  is  done  iu  the  Catawba.  A  crowd  of 
New  York  hackmen  is  gathered  on  the  pier,  looking 
as  if  they  had  stolen  their  couches  and  horses,  and 
intended  to  steal  our  luggitgc.  There  are  no  policemen 
in  sight.  Everybody  |ire^lict8  a  fight.  The  otlicera  of 
the  iMKtt  say  that  the  iM)lioe  are  of  no  use  at  present, 
for  their  indifference  and  non-intervention  rather 
encourages  the  fighters. 

We  had  been  talking  high  jtalriotism  to  some  Cuban 
passengers;  and  all  the  com|iurisons  hitherto  had  been 
favourable  to  our  country, — the  style  of  the  vessels, 
the  manner  in  which  the  three  Ivxits,  the  health-lHiat, 
the  revenue-boat,  and  the  news-boat  <lischarge  their 
duties     But   here  was  rather  a    count«rset,     The 


strangers  saw  it  in  rather  a  wonie  light  than  we  did. 
We  knew  it  was  only  a  lawless  fight  for  fares,  and 
would  end  in  a  few  blows,  and  ])erhB]>8  the  loss  of  a 
bag  or  trunk  or  two.  But  in  their  eyes  it  hxiked 
like  an  insurrection  of  the  lower  orders ;  they  did  not 
know  where  it  would  end.  One  elderly  lady  in  par- 
ticular, with  a  Ki^at  variety  of  luggage,  and  B|)eitking 
no  English,  wii.4  m  special  trepidation,  and  could  not 
be  pursuadei'i  to  trust  herself,  or  her  luggage,  to  the 
chance  of  the  eo.iflict,  which  she  was  sure  would  take 
place  over  it 

But  it  is  the  genius  of  our  {leople  to  get  out  of  diffi- 
culties as  well  as  to  get  into  tliem.  The  afiiiir  soon 
calms  down ;  the  crowd  thins  off;  ])ikssengers  select 
their  coachmen,  and  leave  the  boat ;  and  an  hour  or  so 
after  we  touch  the  wharf ;  the  decks  are  still ;  the 
engines  are  breathing  out  their  last ;  the  ship  has  done 
its  ]iart  in  the  commerce  of  the  world ;  Bullock  and 
RiMlgers  are  shaken  h/  the  hand,  complimented  and 
bade  adieu  by  all ;  and  our  chance-gathered  household 
of  the  last  five  ilays,  not  to  meet  again  on  earth  or  sea, 
is  scattere<l  among  the  streets  of  the  great  city,  to  the 
snow-lineil  hills  of  New  England,  and  over  the  wide 
world  of  the  Ghkat  WauT. 

BicuABO  Henrt  Dana. 


VI.— CI  EN  FUEOOS— SUGAR  PLANTA 
TION8-CONDITION  OF  SLAVES. 

Anh  now  fur  the  impressicma  mode  upon  an  English- 
man— Mr.  Anthony  Trolli)|Mt — one  of  our  most  pic- 
tuivstpie  writers,  and  at  the  same  time,  strange  to  say, 
as  stout  an  annexationist  an  the  most  out-and-out 
Yankee,  of  this  largest  as  well  as  most  fertile  island 
l>elonging  to  any  European  Power  in  the  American 
Seas,  and  which,  fnrmerly  covcied  by  the  Slave  Con- 
federation, for  the  sake  of  pteponderaiiue  in  Congntss, 
is  still  liHiked  to  by  the  whole  Union  as  one  more 
"  Star"  looming  in  the  horizon. 

"  Cuba  is  the  largest  and  most  w«!sterly  of  the  West 
Indian  Islands,  It  is  in  the  sha|io  of  a  half-moon,  and 
with  one  of  its  horns  nearly  lies  across  the  mouth  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  iM'lougstothe  8|>anish crown, 
of  which  it  is  by  far  the  most  splendid  appendage.  So 
much  for  facta,  geogra|ihieal  and  historical. 

"  Cieu  Fiiegos  is  a  snudt  new  town  on  the  southern 
oMtst  of  Cuba,  created  by  the  sugar  trade,  and  devoted, 
of  course,  to  conmierce.  It  is  clean,  pros|icrous,  and 
quickly  incr.utsing.  The  streets  are  lighted  with  gas, 
whilst  those  in  the  Ilavamt  still  de|H-nd  U|Kai  oil 
lamps  It  has  its  o|M>ra,  its  governor's  house,  its 
alam6la,  its  miliuiry  and  public  hospitals,  its  market- 
place, and  railway  station  ;  and  unless  the  engincKirs 
di^ceive  thoniselves  it  will  in  time  have  its  well.  It 
has  also  that  institution  which  in  the  eyes  oi  travellers 
ranka  so  nnich  aI>ovc  all  others,  a  good  and  clean  inn. 

"My  first  object  after  landing  was  to  see  a  slave 
sugar-estate.  I  had  betm  told  in  Jamaica  that  to  effect 
thisreipiired  some  little  management  ;  that  the  owners 
of  the  slaves  were  not  usually  willing  to  allow  strangers 
to  see  them  at  work,  and  that  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  in  Cul>a  was  as  a  rule,  kept  sacretl  from  profane 
eyes.  But  I  found  no  such  difliculty.  I  made  my 
request  to  an  English  merchant  at  Cien  Fuegos,  and 
he  gave  me  a  hitter  of  introduction  to  the  ])roprietor 
of  an  estate  some  fifteen  miles  from  the  town,  and  bjr 
their  joint  courtesy  I  saw  all  that  I  wished. 
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"On  this  property,  which  consisted  altogether  of 
eighteen  hundred  acres — thegroator  jtortion  of  which  waa 
not  under  cultivation — there  wero  six  hundred  acres  of 
cane  pieces.  The  average  year's  produce  was  eighteen 
hundred  hogsheads,  ><r  three  hogsheads  to  the  acre. 
The  hogshead  was  intt^nded  to  represent  a  ton  of  sugar 
when  it  reached  the  market,  but  judging  from  all  that 
I  could  learn  it  usually  fell  short  of  it  by  a  hundred 
weight.  The  value  of  such  a  hogshead  at  Cien  Fuegos 
was  almut  twenty-five  pounds.  There  wero  one  hundred 
and  fifty  negro  men  on  the  estate,  the  average  cost- 
value  of  each  man  being  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds : 
most  of  the  men  had  their  wives.  In  stating  this,  it 
must  not  bo  supposed  that  either  I  or  my  informant 
insist  much  on  the  validity  of  their  marriage  ceremony : 
any  such  ceremony  was  probably  of  rare  occurrence. 
During  the  crop-time,  at  which  ])nriod  my  visit  was 
made,  and  which  lasts  generally  from  November  till 
May,  the  negroes  sleep  during  six  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  have  two  for  tlieir  meals,  and  work  for 
sixteen.  No  difference  is  made  on  Sunday.  Their  food 
is  very  plentiful,  and  of  a  goo<l  and  strong  description. 
They  are  sleek,  and  fat,  and  large,  like  wcll-pi-eserved 
brewers'  horses.  And  with  reference  to  them,  as  with 
reference  to  the  brewers'  horsesi,  it  has  probably  been 
ascertained  what  amount  of  work  may  bo  exacted  so  as 
to  give  the  greiitcst  profit.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  the  labour  of  the  nogrm-s  averages  twelve 
hours  a-day ;  and  one  <lay  of  rest  in  the  week  is  usiuilly 
uilowe<l  to  them.  I  wiis  of  course  anxious  to  see  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  coercive  measures  used  with 
them ;  but  in  this  res|M>ct  mycuriosity  was  not  indulged. 
I  can  only  say  that  I  saw  none,  and  saw  the  murk 
and  signs  of  none.  No  doubt  the  whip  is  in  use,  but  I 
did  not  see  it.  The  gentleman  whoso  estate  I  visited 
Imd  no  notice  of  our  coming,  and  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  anything  Is'ing  hidilen  from  us.  I  could  not, 
however,  bring  myself  to  inriuiro  of  him  us  to  their 
punishment. 

"  The  slaves  thro\ighout  the  island  are  always,  as  a 
rule,  ba|>tise<l.  Those  who  ains  einjiloyed  in  the  town, 
and  as  household  servants,  appear  to  lie  educated  in 
com|)liance  with,  at  any  rat)i,  the  outward  doclrines  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  But  with  th><  great  mass 
of  the  negroes — those  who  work  on  the  sugar-canes, 
all  attention  to  religion  ends  with  tlieir  baptism. 

"The  works  at  the  <Juban  sugar-estate  wero  very 
diflferent  from  those  T  ha<l  seen  at  Jamaica.  They 
were  on  a  much  larger  scale,  in  much  better  order, 
overlooke«l  by  a  largtT  pro|Kirtion  of  white  men,  with 
a  greater  amount  of  skilled  labour.  The  evidences  cf 
ca"'tftl  wero  very  plain  in  Cuba,  whereas  the  want  of 
It  was  frequently  equally  plain  in  our  own  island. 

"Not  that  the  planters  in  Cuba  are  as  a  rule 
themselves  very  rich  men.  The  estat»»  are  deeply 
mortgaged  to  the  different  merchants  at  the  different 
pcrts,  as  are  those  in  Jamaica  to  the  merchante  of 
Kingston.  These  merchants  in  Cuba  are  gimerally 
Americans,  Englishmen,  Oermans,  Spanianls,  fnim  the 
American  Republics — anything  but  Cubans ;  and  the 
slave-ownors  are  but  the  go-betweens  who  secure  the 
profits  of  the  slave-trade  for  the  mercbauts." 

VII.~THE   HAVANA— ITS  HOTELS  — THE 
PASEO— THE  HARBOUR  AND  THE  QUAY. 

"  From  Cien  Fuegos  I  went  to  the  Havana,  the 
metropolis,  as  all  the  world  knows,  of  Cub*.  Oar  route 


lay  by  steamer  b/  Batavano,  and  thence  by  railway. 
The  communication  round  Cuba — that  is  from  port  to 
port — is  not  ill  arranged  or  ill  conducted.  The  boats 
are  American  built,  and  engineered  by  Englishmen  or 
Americans.  Breakfast  and  dinner  are  given  on  lx)ard, 
and  the  cost  is  included  in  the  sum  jmid  for  the  fare. 
The  provisions  are  ])Icntiful,  and  not  bad,  if  oil  can  be 
avoided.  As  everything  is  done  to  foster  Spain,  Spiuiish 
wine  is  always  used,  and  Spanish  ware,  and,  above  all 
things,  S|>anish  oil.  Now  Spain  does  not  send  her 
best  oil  to  her  colonies. 

"  Labour  generally  is  dear,  a  workman  getting  a  dollar 
or  four  shillings  and  twopence,  where  in  England  a 
man  might  earn  perhaps  half-a-crown,  A  porter, 
therefore,  for  whom  sixjteiice  might  suflice  in  England, 
will  require  a  shilling.  A  vulantc — I  shall  have  a 
wortl  to  say  about  volantes  by-and-by — for  any  distance 
within  the  walls,  costs  eightpence.  Outside  the  walls 
the  price  seems '  to  be  unconscionably  higher.  Omni- 
buses which  run  over  two  miles  charge  some  fraction 
over  sixpence  for  each  journey,  I  find  that  a  pair  of 
boots  costs  me  twenty-five  shillings.  In  London  they 
wotild  cost  about  the  same.  Those  procured  in  Cuba, 
however,  were  worth  nothing,  which  certainly  makes 
a  ditfercnce.  ISIeat  is  eightpence  the  English  |)ound. 
iiread  L'l  somewhat  dearer  than  in  England,  but  not 
much. 

"  House  rent  may  be  taken  as  being  nearly  four  times 
Hs  high  as  it  is  in  an}'  decent  but  not  fashionable  part 
of  Loiidun,  and  the  wages  of  house  servants  are  twice 
as  hig'a  as  they  are  with  us.  The  high  prices  in  the 
Havana  are  such  therefore  as  to  affect  the  resident 
rather  than  ths  stranger.  One  article,  liowever,is  very 
costly  ;  but  as  it  concerns  a  luxury  not  nnich  in  general 
use  itmong  the  inhaliitants  this  is  not  surprising.  If  a 
man  will  liave  his  linen  washed  he  will  be  made  to  pay 
for  it. 

"  There  is  nothing  attnictive  about  the  town  of 
Havana;  nothing  whatever  to  my  mind,  if  we  except 
the  harlxtur.  The  streets  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  foul. 
In  this  re8i)ect  there  is  certainly  much  difference 
between  those  within  and  without  the  wall.  The  lattci 
arfl  wider,  more  airy,  and  less  vile ;  but  even  in  then 
there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  praises  'with  which  th» 
Havana  is  generally  mentioned  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  excels  in  i>o|iulation,  size,  and  no  doubt  in  wealth 
any  other  city  there  ;  but  this  does  not  apply  a  great 
eulogium.  The  three  {xincipal  public  buildings  are 
the  Opera  House,  the  Cathedral,  and  the  ^lalace  of  the 
Captain-General.  The  former  has  '  een  nearly  knocked 
down  by  an  explosion  of  gas,  e  id  is  now  closed.  I 
believe  it  to  be  an  admirable  r  o<lel  for  a  fecond-rate 
house.  The  cathedral  is  as  devoid  of  beauty,  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally,  as  such  an  edifice  can  be  made. 
To  describe  such  a  building  would  be  an  absurd  waste 
of  time  and  patience.  (Hee  illustration,  p.  425.)  V^e 
all  know  what  is  a  large  Roman  Catholic  church,  built 
in  the  worst  taste,  and  by  a  combination  of  the  lowest 
attributes  of  Gothic  and  Latin  architecture.  The 
palace,  having  been  built  for  a  residence,  docs  not  aj>- 
pear  so  utterly  vile,  though  it  is  the  child  of  some 
similar  father.  It  occupies  one  side  of  a  public  square 
or  plaza,  and  from  its  position  has  a  moderately- 
imposing  effect.  Of  ])icturo8  in  the  Havana  there  are 
none  of  which  mention  should  be  made. 

"  But  the  glory  of  the  Havana  is  the  Paseo— the 
glory  so  called.  This  is  the  public  drive  and  fashion- 
able Liuoge  of  the  town — the  Hyde  Park,  the  Boia  d« 
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Boulogne,  the  Cascino,  tho  Corso,  the  Alnmdila.  It  is 
for  their  hour  on  tho  Pasco  that  the  ladies  dress  tliom- 
selves,  and  the  gentlemen  iirf|>are  their  jewelry.  It 
consists  of  a  road  rniining  outfide  a  jiortion  of  the 
wall,  of  the  extent  perhajis  of  half  a  mile,  and  orna- 
mented with  scats  an<l  avenues  of  trees,  as  are  the 
boulevards  at  Paris. 

"  The  (^nlinn  lailies  may  generally  Ikj  seen  out  of 
doors  with  their  hair  uncovered.  Though  they  are 
of  Spanish  descent,  the  nianilla  is  unknown  here.  Nor 
could  I  trace  much  similarity  to  Spanish  manner  iu 
other  partii'ulars.  The  ladies  do  nut  walk  like  Spanish 
women— at  Iciust  not  like  the  women  of  Andalusia, 
with  whom  one  would  |)resuine  tlicin  to  have  liad  tho 
nearest  connection.  The  walk  of  the  Andalusian 
women  surinisses  that  of  any  other,  while  the  Cuhan 
lady  is  not  graceful  in  her  gait.  Neitlier  can  they 
iMiiust  the  brilliantly  dangerous  beauty  of  Seville.  In 
Cuba  they  have  good  eyes,  hut  rarely  goo<l  faces.  The 
forehead  and  the  chin  too  geiierally  recede,  leaving  the 
nose  with  a  prominence  that  is  not  agreeable.  But  as 
my  gallantry  has  not  prevented  me  from  8|)eaking  in 
this  uncourtCDUS  manner  of  their  ap|)earance,  my 
honesty  bids  me  add,  that  what  they  lack  in  beauty 
they  make  up  in  mor.ils,  as  compared  with  their  cousins 
in  Europe.  For  travelling  i  it  yarron,  I  should  pro- 
liably  prefer  the  south  iif  Spain.  I  hit.  were  1  dcHimed 
to  look  for  domesticity  in  either  clime — and  Uod  for- 
bid that  such  a  doom  sliould  be  mine  ' — I  might  per- 
haps prefer  a  ('ubau  mother  fur  my  children. 

"  The  amu.>*i'ments  of  the  Cubans  are  not  very  varied, 
and  are  innocent  in  their  nature;  for  the  gambling  as 
carried  on  there  I  reg.ird  as  rather  a  bu.sin'SS  than  an 
amusement  They  greatly  love  ilaiioing,  and  have 
dances  of  their  own  and  music  of  their  own,  which  art! 
peculiar,  ami  dithcult  to  a  stranger.  Their  tuues  are 
striking,  ami  very  pretty  They  are  fund  of  music 
generally,  and  maintain  n  fairly  good  o|>era  company  at 
the  Havana.  In  the  plaza  tln're — flie  s(juare,  namely, 
in  fmnt  of  the  Captain  (jcneral's  house  a  militiry 
band  plays  from  eight  to  nine  every  evening.  The 
place  is  then  thronged  with  |H'iiplc,  but  by  fur  the 
majority  of  them  are  men 

"  It  is  the  custom  at  all  tho  towns  in  Cuba  for  tlie 
f  iinily,  when  at  home,  to  j)ass  their  evening  .seatetl  near 
the  large  low  open  window  of  their  drawing  r(M)rns ; 
and  as  these  windows  almost  always  l(H>k  into  the 
street,  the  whole  internal  arringemi'ut  is  seen  by  every 
one  who  pius.se».  These  windows  are  always  jirotected 
by  iron  Wrs,  as  though  they  were  tho  windows  of  a 
prison  ;  in  other  res|iects  they  are  coniplet<>ly  open. 

"  I''our  chairs  are  to  be  seen  ninginl  in  a  row,  and 
four  more  opjKjsite  to  them,  miming  from  tho  window 
into  the  room,  and  placed  clo.s<!  together.  Hetweeu  i 
these  is  geneniUy  laid  a  small  piece  of  ciiriiet.  The 
majority  of  these  chairs  are  nuido  to  roi;k  ;  for  tho 
Creole  lady  always  rocks  herself  I  h;ive  watched  tliem  ; 
going  through  tho  accu.stomed  nmtion  with  their  bwlics, 
even  when  seated  on  chairs  with  stern  immoveable  logs. 
'I  his  is  the  usual  evcuing  liviug-plauu  of  the  family  ; 


and  I  i\ever  yet  saw  an  occtipant  of  one  of  these  chairs 
witjj  u  book  in  her  haiul,  or  in  his.  I  asked  an  Eng- 
li.shman,  a  resident  in  the  Havana,  whether  he  had 
ever  done  so.  *A  book!'  ho  answered;  'why,  tho 
girls  can't  road,  in  your  sense  of  the  word  reading.' 

"  The  young  men,  and  Uiany  of  those  who  are  no 
longer  young,  B|M'nd  their  evenings,  and  apparently  a 
large  {Kjrtion  of  their  days,  in  eating  ices  and  playing 
billiards.  The  accomnuHlation  in  the  Havana  for  these 
ainusements  is  on  a  very  large  scale. 

"  The  harbour  at  the  Havana  is  an  interesting  sight. 
It  is  in  the  first  ]ilac^o  very  jiictUM'scpie,  which  to  tho 
ordinary  visitor  is  the  most  im|N)rtant  feature.  But  it 
is  also  commodious,  large,  and  safe.  It  is  approached 
b(!tween  two  forta  That  to  the  westwaid,  which  is  tho 
I>rinci|>ul  defence,  is  called  the  Moro.  Hero  also 
stands  the  lighthouse.  No  Englishman  omits  to  hear, 
as  he  entei-8  the  harbour,  that  these  forts  were  taken 
by  the  English  in  Albemarle's  time.  Now,  it  seems 
to  me,  they  might  very  eu.sily  lie  taken  by  any  one 
who  chose  to  spend  on  them  tho  necessary  amount 
of  gimpowder.  But  then  I  know  nothing  alniut 
forts. 

"This  special  one  of  the  Moro  I  did  take  ;  not  by 
gunjMvwder,  but  by  stratagem.  I  was  informed  that 
no  one  was  allowed  to  see  it  since  the  oj>en  defiance 
of  the  island  containecl  in  the  last  message  of  tho 
United  Stat*!s'  President.  But  I  was  also  informed — 
whi.-peringly,  in  the  ear  — that  a  i-e<iuest  to  see  the 
lighthouse  wouhl  be  granted,  and  that  as  I  was  not  an 
American  the  fort  sliimld  follow.  It  resultcnl  in  a 
little  black  boy  taking  me  over  the  whole  edifice— an 
impudent  little  black  boy,  who  filled  his  jiockets  with 
ston^^s  and  jicltcd  the  Miitries.  The  view  of  tlie  har- 
bour fixim  the  lighthou.'e  is  very  good,  (piite  worth  the 
trouble  of  tho  visit.  The  fort  itself  I  did  not  undcr- 
stiind,  but  a  young  English  officer,  who  was  wit!)  mo, 
pooh-|H)olied  it  lis  a  thing  of  nothing.  But  then  young 
Engli.sh  officers  |HH>h  jHsih  everything  Here,  again,  1 
nni.st  add  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  courte.'-y  ot  all 
Spanish  officials.  If  they  could  only  |)Ost>ess  hon.;sly 
and  energy  as  well  as  courtesy  ! 

"  By  iiir  the  most  interesting  S]>ot  in  the  Havana  is 
the  Quay,  to  which  the  vessels  art^  fiist^'iieil  end-ways, 
the  Ihiw  usually  lying  against  the-  Quay.  In  other 
places  tho  side  of  the  vessel  is,  1  U'lieve,  brought  to 
the  wharf  Here  there  are  signs  of  true  life.  Ono 
cannot  but  think  how  those  ipuiys  would  be  extended, 
and  that  life  increased,  if  thi;  place  were  iu  the  hands 
of  other  |H>ople. 

"  I  found  it  difficult  to  learn  what  is  exactly  the 
pri'sent  |M)pulation  of  Cuba.  I  believe  it  to  be  about 
1,300,000,  anil  of  this  number  about  600,000  are  .slaves. 
There  are  many  ChincHo  now  in  the  island,  eni|iloyed 
as  househ(dd  servants,  or  on  railways,  or  about  the 
sugar-works.  Many  an-  also  kept  at  work  on  the  cane- 
pieces,  thotigh  it  8<!ems  that  for  this  labour  they  have 
liardly  sufficient  strinigth.  These  unfortunate  deludeil 
cn-atures  receive,  1  fear,  very  little  better  treatment 
than  the  sluvcs," 
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T»  DnCOTIBT  YlCHT  "  Fox"  AT  TBI  DlNIBH  SlTTLIMINTS 
nr  UBBUNLlND-IUaiT  Wl  I H  THI  Ici  IN  MiLVILLI  HlY 
—  AkAuCTIO  WlNTKB— DlilFriKO  IN  THK  ICR  —  K8CAPI IROM 

tni  I'ack-  Make  rHEiK  wat  back  to  Mklvilli   Bat— 
Cbom  BArriN'a  lUi—UkTAiNKD  in  I'ond'«  lUr— Thk  Iob 

OrBBS  AHI)  TBBT  BSACII   BlIOHT   ISLAND— KhKCT  A  MOND- 

MBifT— Sail  dowr  PiiL'i  Htbait— Tithnkd  back  ut  the 
loB  — Mabb     Kbobnt'i    Inlkt    and    licLLUT    Stbait  — 

WBnTBMft    EBD  Of  SlBllt  BLOCBBO  UP  WITH   ICB— WlMTIU 

Qoabtbbi. 

Thi  "tiny"  Fox  and  hor  gallant  creir,  who  were 
destined  to  And  the  reliuti  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  of 
hii  coinpanionH  in  iiiinfortune,  left  this  country  on  their 
adventurous  voyage  on  the  Ut  July,  18.17,  pimiid 
thru'Jgli  the  Pentland  Firth  m.  the  2nd,  uiid  sighted 
the  ice-liicked  continent  of  Greenland  on  the  12lh. 
Steam  carried  the  little  ship,  aftef  eighteen  hours  bif- 
fvting  through  the  ice,  into  a  broad  belt  of  clear  water 
which  always  exists  between  it  and  the  land  at  mid- 
summer,  and  thus  they  were  r..>iblud  to  touch  at  the 
Danish  s<!ttlement  of  FrederiokHlnuit,  Fiskernoes,  and 
Disco,  fii)m  which  latter  pl.ice  t^ioy  olitaiiied  the  ne- 
eiwsary  HU|i|ily  of  coal  and  sledge  dogs.  A  yoiiiig 
l').-ii|uiinaux,  nami'<l  Christian,  also  volunteered  his 
services  as  dog-driver. 

It  is  to  lie  remarke<l  that  all  the  ICsquimaux  along 
this  ooaiit  have  liecoine  Christinns,  the  Danish  govern- 
ment doing  much  more  fur  th>-m  thiin  we  have  within 
our  own  teiritoriea  of  Labru'lor  and  Hudstm's  Bay, 
s»p|ilyiiig  each  settlement  with  a  clurgyiimn,  a  doctor, 
and  a  sohooliiiaster,  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  gratuitovu 
instruction  and  relief. 

After  touching  at  Upernivik,  the  most  northerly  of 
nil  the  Danish  settlements,  the  Fvx  stood  out  to  sea  to 
try  and  |>enetrate  the  middle  ice.  The  edge  waa 
reached  on  the  8th  of  August,  and  after  steaming  some 
distance  to  the  south,  all  ho|)es  of  a  middle  |Mssage 
were  given  up  and  they  steered  to  the  uorthwanl,  till  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  1 :2th  they  were  fivst  to  an  iceberg 
in  Melville  Bay.  The  ice  covered  the  whole  bay  to  the 
northward  quite  on  to  the  steep  face  of  the  glacier. 

"  There  is  much,"  says  Captain  (now  Sir  F.  L. )  M'Clin- 
took,  in  his  interesting  and  graphic  nnrrativn,!  "  to  excite 
tuteiisuadmiration  and  wonder  around  them.  One  cannot 
•t  once  appreciate  the  grandeur  of  this  mighty  glacier, 
extending  unbrokrii  fur  forty  or  fifty  miles.  Its  sea- 
oliflb,  about  five  or  six  iniloa  from  tlium,  appear  com- 
jHiratively  low,  yet  the  icebergs  detached  from  it  were 
of  the  loftiest  description.  Here,  on  the  sftot,  it  does 
not  seem  incorrect  to  compare  the  icebergs  to  mere 
chippings  off  its  edge,  and  the  floeice  to  the  thinnest 
shavings. 

"  The  iar^fi*  outline  of  glacier,  seen  against  the 
eastern  sky,  had  a  faint  tinge  of  yellow  :  it  is  almost 
horiaontal,  and  of  unknown  distance  and  elevation. 

"There  waa  an  unusual  deirth  of  birds  and  seals: 
everything  around  them  was  painfully  still,  excepting 


'  A  MsrTstive  of  the  DfiooTvrjr  of  the  Fite  of  Sir  John  Franklin 
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when  an  oooasionul  iceberg  split  off  from  the  parent 
glacier ;  then  we  heard  a  rumbling  crash  like  distant 
thunder,  and  the  wave  occasioned  l)y  the  launch  reaches 
UM  in  six  or  seven  minutes,  and  made  the  ship  roll 
lazily  fur  a  similar  periud.  It  can  scarcely  be  imagined 
that  within  the  whole  compass  of  nature's  varied  aspects 
there  could  be  presented  to  the  human  eye  u  scene  so 
well  adapttnl  for  prumoti'ig  deep  and  serious  reflection, 
for  lifUiig  the  thoughts  from  trivial  things  of  everyday 
life  to  others  of  the  highest  import." 

As  immense  herds  of  rein-deer  appear  and  disappear 
at  Uiiernivik,  it  is  sup]M)sud  that  tlioy  migrate  at  in- 
tervals to  Unexplored  feeding  grounds  beyond  the 
glacier. 

To  the  infinite  vexation  of  Captain  M'Clintnck  and 
his  companions,  the  Fox  remained  beset  by  the  ice  in 
Melville  Bay  all  autumn.  Thore  v.-as  nothing  for  it 
but  to  prepare  for  wintering  in  the  pack.  Seats  be- 
came more  rare  and  timid,  bears  kept  aloof,  and  even 
the  sharks  deserted  them.  As  animal  life  became 
scarce,  so  the  dogs  became  ravenous.  They  would 
oven  eat  their  own  puppies,  and,  making  charges,  would 
actually  board  the  ship  in  search  of  provisions.  On 
the  1st  of  November  the  sun  paid  his  last  visit  for  the 
year,  and  after  that  they  hud  to  take  their  meals  by 
lamp-light.  White  and  blue  arctic  foxes  remained 
about  the  ship  all  winter;  it  is  snr)>i'isiiig  what 
they  find  to  live  u|K>n ;  birds  and  hares  were  exceed- 
ingly rare.  Perchance  they  find  dovekies  and  the 
scraps  of  seal  rejfcte<l  by  the  bears.  On  the  27th  of 
February  the  first  seal  of  the  year  1858  waa  shot;  it 
came  in  good  time,  fur  the  fifty-one  seals  shot  in 
autumn  were  finishetl  only  two  days  before.  Uu  the 
2ud  of  March  four  fat  seals  and  .some  dovekies  weru 
shot. 

All  the  time  that  the  Fox  was  thus  wintering  in  the 
ice  and  in  darkncs.s  it  was  really  drifting  in  an  irre- 
gular manner  to  the  nmth.  They  had  been  beset  in 
August,  18.17,  in  Melville  Bay;  on  the  7th  of  March, 
1858,  withuut  any  movement  on  their  part,  they 
fouud  themselves  abreast  of  Disco  Island.  On  the 
12th  of  April,  they  drifted,  in  their  own  words,  inglo- 
riously  out  of  the  Arctic  regions.  On  this  occasion  a 
gull  and  a  few  terns,  their  first  summer  visitors,  were 
seen.  Fulmar  petrels  and  snow  buntings  followed. 
Polar  bears  abounded  ujion  very  loose  broken  ice, 
drifting  into  the  Atlantic  120  miles  from  the  nearest 
land.  By  the  2Cth  of  April  the  Fox  had  drifted  into 
the  open  sea,  clear  of  the  pack,  but  the  e8ca|)e  was  nut 
without  danger— danger  enough  to  bleach  the  face  of 
the  hardiest  sailor— for  after  that  day's  ex]>erience 
Captain  M'Clintock  says  he  can  understand,  how  men's 
hair  have  turned  gray  in  a  few  hours.  During  their 
242  days  in  the  packed  ice  of  Baffin's  Bay  and  Davis' 
Straits,  they  had  drifted  1,194  geographical  or  1,385 
statute  miles — the  longest  drift  on  record. 

On  the  25th  of  April  they  were  onco  more  anchored 
among  the  Greenlanders  at  Holsteinborg,  a  charming 
change  after  their  position  only  a  few  days  back.  On 
the  13th  of  May  they  fetched  Disco;  several  English 
wiwlers  had  preoed«4  th«ia.    On  the  19tb  of  June  the 
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Fox  was  nearly  wrecked,  lier  l>ow»  ImviiiK  nliiok  tiist  in 
a  rei'f  of  roi'ks  iirt"  Iliii'liiiii  Isliiml,  iind  wliirli  lii'iiij,' 
ciiiiped  witli  iio  was  not  (listiiij,'\iMliiilili'  tinm  the  llniit- 
iiij{  inaKscs  ni-iMiMil.  I.nrkilv  tin'  litlle  mhwI  lliiiitfd 
(iir  with  tlir  iiiKliltiile  iiiilimt,  iil'ti'i-  having  hfcii  lii'veii 
lloiir.s  nil  the  icrf. 

On  thr  r.lth  of  Jniir,  tlic  Fox  hiwl  oiii'O  more  iiiailo 
its  way  n|i  ti  McKiMi'  Hay.  On  tlie  10th,  the  laiiil- 
ici' lii-nkr  away  iiishDiT,  and  they  wi'ii'  ajjain  ih'iftinK 
south,  liut  on  the  2"i|li  tlianks  to  thi-  aid  of  steain, 
thcv  rc^oiincd  thr  edL-r,  ami,  on  tho  evrning  of  the 
27th,  tliov  ri'arhod  ('u|k'  York,  where  they  eonunnni- 
cated  with  the  natives  Tlasi  Arctic  Highlanders 
have  diinini>.lied  hitely  in  iiundnrs  fi-oui  fniniiKs  uiul 
(liseiuse. 

The  passage  across  Baffin's  Riiy,  from  Melvillu  Buy 
to  (,'aj»'  lloi-slmrg  in  Nortli  Devon,  was  efl'eet<'<l  with- 
out any  inisad\cntnre  Jone-.'  Souinl  H|i|)eared  o|ien. 
They  spoke  three  faniilns  of  Ksciniin.mx,  apparently 
the  only  tenants  of  thu  coast.  Ijineiuster  Sound,  wlieii 
sighted,  waM  found  to  he  cianinied  full  ot  tloi^s  and  itv- 
liergs.  'riii're  was,  eonsecpiently,  no  getting  lieyond 
(.!a|ie  Warrender,  and  alter  much  vexatious  delay,  on 
the  17th  thev  crogsetl  to  the  southern  shore  olF  (',i|m' 
Hay,  and  thence  made  Pond's  Hiiy,  to  await  there  (or 
a  change  of  weather.  IFtire  they  communicated  once 
more  with  whaliTs  and  with  thu  natives. 

At  lenj'th.  on  tlie  Otii  of  August,  they  .steamed  from 
Tonil's  Hay  iKuthward,  and  LaiuasterSiund  was  found 
to  he  nearly  cleared  of  ice — the  wind,    however,  blow- 
ing a  gale — directly  up    Harrow    Strait.      Under  .such 
fortunate  circnm-l.iiices,  Heecliy  Island  was  fetcheil   on 
the    llth    ot    A  igust,  and   then   (,'apt.ain    M'ClinliH'k 
erected  a  nnirhlt^  'ahlet,  sent  out  hy  l.ady  I'ranklin  in 
the  Anieri<an  expedition  of  1M.">."),  under  Captain  liar-  , 
stein,  hut  which   had  hi'cu  left  at  (iodhaven   in    l)isco. 
U|sin  this  riii.sed  Magged  sipiare,  in  the  eenti-e  if  which 
stands  the  ceiolaph  recording  the  names  of  thos<;  who 
perished     in    the    (jlovernment    ex|K'dilion    under    .Sir  ' 
ICdward   Helchcr,  and  where  is  also  a   small   tahlet  to  ' 
the  miniory  of  Lieutt^imnt  IJellot,  the  iii-scription  nm 
a.s  follows  : — 

TO  THK   MK.M()UY  OK 

FRANKLIN 

CROZIER,       FIT2JAMES, 

AND   ALL   THF.IR 

GALLANT   DKOTimR   OFPICillS    ANU    rAITIIFtTL 

COUPA.NIO.V!)   WHO   HAVI    SCFFKKKU   OK    I'RUiaHKO 

IN    TUB   CAU8B   OF   8CIBNCI1    AM) 

TIIK    liEHVICK    OF    TURIU    COl'NTUV, 

I  HIS  TABLET 

IS   KHKCT.'.U,    NKAK    THE    SPOT    WIIEUI 

TIIET   FiSSKI'   TIIEIB   Fl  IIST  AUCTIC 

WtN'TKIt,    AMI    WHENCE   TMRT    1H8CEO 

TOKTII    TO    CONyllEB    I)IFF1CULTIF3    OU 

TO  DIE 

IT  COMMEMORATES   THE    QHIEF   ..F   THEia 

ADHIRINO   COUNTBVMEN    ANC    FliIENUS, 
AND     THE    ANOUISII,    aDIIIlCl&U     IIV     FAITH, 

OF   UEB  WHO   IIAC   L03T,    I.f   THK    MEUOIO 

LEADER    OF    THE     EXrLDIiiON,     THii     Uoal 

DEVOTED   AND   AFF::CT10NATI   OF 

II CSCANDI 

''AND  SO  HE  BKINGETU'  THEM  IN  TO  THE 

HAVEN  WHERE  THEY  WOUED  PE." 
1855- 

There  wa.s  at  this  t.ime.  strange  to  wiy,  no  ice  in 
Harrow  Strait,  and  on  the  16th,  the  discovery  yacht 
•ailed  awuy  to  Caps  Hotbam,  audon  the  17tli,iihoolin{^ 
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gallantly  past  Limestone  Island,  tliey  were  BtoerinK 
down  I'eel  Strait,  all  in  a  wild  stato  of  excitement— 
a  mingling  of  anxiiais  hopes  and  fears!  Hut  tho 
hopes  exiited,  were  di'stined  to  early  disappointment, 
t  hi  thu  l^tli  they  can  e  in  sight  of  uulirokeii  ice,  ex- 
ti'iidiiig  aei'ii.<i<  the  Strait  from  shore  to  Hliore  !  The 
disappointment  at  this  interruption  to  progress  wa.s 
as  suihlen  as  it  wa.-  severe,  hut  Ciijitain  M'Cliiitock 
never  liesitate<l  ;  he  turned  alioiit  at  once  for  the  <ipen 
sea  of  Harrow  Strait,  in  oriler,  if  possihle,  to  n'ach 
Hellot  Stiiiit,  liy  I'rinee  Kegent  Inlet,  before  winter 
should  set  in. 

On  the  I'JtIi,  the  yacht  anchored  olV  ]'ort  Ijeo)Hild, 
and  liy  the  I'ist,  .in  unsparing  use  of  stenin  and  ejinvaxx, 
had  fori'ed  the  ship  halfway  thiiuigh  lU'llot  Strait, 

Its  western  capes  are  lofty  liliill's,  Hiich  as  may  ho  dis- 
tingiiisheil  lilly  miles  di.stiint  in  clear  weather.  Hetween 
them  there  was  a  clear  hroa>l  channel,  but  five  or  six 
miles  of  close  heavy  pack  intervened,  tho  sole  obstacle 
to  their  progress.  Of  (ouim^  this  jiaik  wouhi  speedily 
ilis|M'rso  ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  tlicy  should  feel  elated 
at  such  a  glorious  pro.s|iei  t  and  lonteiit  to  bide  their 
time  in  the  seiurity  of  Depot  Itay.  A  feeling  of 
trampiillity,  of  eariust,  hcaity  satisfaction,  came  over 
them.  There  was  no  iippearaiice  amongst  tliein  of 
anything  iHiasltiil  ;  they  had  all  experienced  too  keenly 
the  vicissituiles  of  Aictic  voyaging  tu  admit  of  siich  a 
feeling. 

At  the  turn  of  tidi'  they  js'iceived  that  they  were 
being  carried,  t,,gether  with  the  pack,  back  to  tho 
ea-stward  ,  I'Very  moment  their  velocity  was  increased, 
and  presently  they  weie  iii.>niayed  at  seeing  gioiinded 
ice  near  them,  but  were  very  tpiickly  .swept  \M*i  it  at 
the  rate  u\  nearly  hix  iiiilesiiii  hour,  thoiigh  within  2(MI 
yanis  of  the  rocks,  iind  of  inst.int  distinction  !  As  kinhi 
as  thi'y  possibly  coiihl,  they  got  clear  of  the  packed 
ice,  and  left  it  to  la-  hurled  wildly  about  by  various 
whirlpools  and  iiisbes  ot  the  tide,  until  finally  <'arried 
out  into  J'rcntford  ISay  'I  he  ice  nla.«^es  were  large, 
and  diLshed  violently  against  each  other,  anil  the  riH'ks 
lay  at  some  distanieoH  the  southern  shore  ;  they  had 
a  fortunate  escape,  from  .such  dangerous  conii>aiiy. 
After  anchoring  again  in  Depot  ]>ay  u  large  stock 
of  r)i'ov;..,ions  and  a  reionl  of  their  proceedings  ^l'ero 
landed,  a.s  tliero  seemed  every  proliahilily  of  advancing 
into  the  Western  Si  a  in  !i  Very  lew  days. 

The  aiipcaraiu-c  of  Hellot  .Urait  was  precisidy  that  of 
a(iieenland  fionl  :  it  wiis  about  twenty  miles  longand 
scarcely  a  mile  wide  in  the  narrowest  )>art  ;  and  there, 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  north  shore,  tlio 
depth  was  a.sceitaincd  to  be  400  feet.  Its  gninitic 
shores  were  Isild  and  lofty,  with  a  very  res|>ectable 
sprinkling  of  vegetation  for  hit  1i".  Some  of  the  hill- 
ranges  rise  to  ulsiiit  1,500  or  1,600  feet  above  tho 
He.1. 

Anxiiais  to  know  tho  real  state  ol  t  lo  ice  in  tho 
western  st^a,  upon  which  their  ho|ies  so  !ntii°ely  ilc- 
|iended,  <.'a|>tain  M'C'lintock  started  oi.  tho  1st  of 
September,  with  a  boa^  party  np  the  strait.  U|K)n 
this  occasion,  a  long  iiurrcw  Jake  wa«  discovered.  Kir 
James  Ross's  furlliest  research  in  184!>  was  at  once 
recognised,  and  *u  im|ircssion  ■».  as  received  ol  a  wide 
channel  leading  southward.  The  Fox  was  accortliiigly 
steamed  through  the  strait,  on  the  return  at  the  boat 
jiarty,  as  lar  as  to  its  western  outlet,  which  was  found 
to  bo  bliK'ked  up  by  large  stout  fields  of  ice,  of  more 
than  one  winter's  growth,  and  apparently  immovable 
in  cunscqueuce  of  the  numerous  islets  and  rocks  wbinl: 
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rimn  through  it,  iiinl  hi-lil  it  i'nitt,  Tluru  wax  n»  altrr- 
iiiitivo.  Itytlio  llftii,  tiiiit  ixoiily  six  (liivsntW  arriving 
at  tliu  wastoni  cxtuMiiity  of  Ik'llot  Strait,  tlie  Fox  wiw 
alreiuly  ill  wintiT  qimrterH  Ht  tlio  t'titruiico  of  a  cri^uk 
prvviuii8ly  ex|il<ir<'il.  ''id  wliirli  wii8  ilemguiited  lui  I'ort 
Kt'iiiicdy.     (iVcop.  1  What  roiidttrod  thindutontion 

Btiil  moro  vcxnIioiiH,  n,  iKifuru  being  Kiniliy  frozen  in 
for  winter,  on  tlin  l!»tli  ui  Soptenifii'i-,  tliu  fcj!  gteumed 
once  morn  tlironj^h  K<!llot  Htniit,  nnd  t(Kilc  up  itn 
former  |ioHitloii  at  tliu  ice-edge,  oil  it»  weHt<'rn  on- 
tninre.  And  thin  lielt  of  iHlet-girt  ice  wan  fonnd  to 
lio  Boarcely  fonr  niiieH  in  width, aud  Iniyoud  it  wa8o|K)n 
sea. 

II. 

NaRKOW  GkcaPI  or   a   8l.EDOt:I'ABTT--lKTIlBTI«W  with  TBI 

RiOTiiiAN  Ksqi'iiiADX— ItKi.u-M  ov  Fhanki.in— Abcibtain 
Til  AT  ON  B  orTiiKSiiipa  WAHHr.sK— Stabiofthb  Kxtemued 

HKABCIIINO     I'aHTIKK  —  iNTKLUUENCl     OV    ANOTHBB    HllIP 
StBIMIKD    —    I'AKTIM     HlPAKATK    —    CAPrAIW     BiH     F.    L. 

M'Ci.iNTucK   KxAHiNim  Ka8t  I'oADT    OP    Kixo   William 
Ui.tNii  AND  Mouth  or  llirx's  Kivrb— Ketuun  bt  Bouth 

AND     WmT    COIHT     op     K  1  M)    WII.LUM      Ul.ANIl  — KXAMim 

('AiBNa— DiacoviiB  a  Suhi.tTos— Noth  from  Liedtinant 

IIoBHON — TilK  KkCOHD— A  IIUIT  AND  'I'WO  MOUB  MXELETONI. 

Onuk  OMtahlinhed  in  their  winter  qnurtcni,  Captain 
M'Clintouk'ii  diief  Hltentiim  won  dii-eeteil  to  preparing 
proviHionn  and  e(|iiiiiinriitii  for  the  travelling  |MirtieH. 
nix  Kchoiiinof  .sledgemart^h  com|irehended  three  Ke|ia- 
late  ronti-ii  and  |>artieM  of  fonr  men  ;  to  each  party  a 
cig-xlednoRiid  driver  to  be  attached  ;  the  captain  to  leail 
oiiL  pirty  ;  Ijentenant  Hubson,  H.N.,  another  j  aii< 
Capti  'n  Young,  of  th^'  Meicaiitilo  Marine,  tlio  thiiil. 
So  c  'v  nH  on  the  -Uli  of  Hei/teinber,  llobson  started 
upt  »  jonrney  of  fniiiteen  or  fifteen  daya' dnmtiou, 
wi<  1  I  ven  men  and  fi  iirteen  dog»,  to  advance  the 
dep6tH  along  .shore  to  the  south,  lie  returned  on  the 
mU  of  October,  having  liecn  Htopjied  by  the  sea 
waHliiugngaiinit  the  cIIIVh  in  latitude  T^'',  and  to  which 
point  they  had  advanced  the  depots.  It  was  quite 
evident  from  iIhh  that  no  mora  travelling  could  bo 
nccoinpliMhcd  until  the  ice  formed  u  i>alliway  along 
hhore,  Keln-ilei  r  were  seen  at  thin  tiino  almost  daily  ; 
they,  teo,  were  waiung  the  freezing-over  of  the  sea,  to 
continue  their  Houthern  traveLs. 

On  the  lOth,  Ilolisoii  started  again  on  another 
sledge  expedition,  troin  which  they  did  not  return 
till  the  (itli  of  Noveinlier.  They  had  had  a  narrow 
eseape  for  their  lives  :  — 

For  the  first  six  days  they  journeyed  outwurdsuccosM- 
fiiUy;  on  that  night  they  eneainped  upon  the  ice;  it 
was  at  spi'ing-tide,  a  N  R  gale  sprang  up,  and  blowing 
offshore  <letached  the  ice  and  drifted  them  off!  The 
sea  fWize  over  on  tint  cessation  of  the  gale,  .\nd  two 
daya  afterwards  they  fortunati'ly  regained  the  land 
neur  the  pusition  from  which  they  were  blown  off; 
they  hud,  imli-ed,  exjierienccd  much  unus<-.Hl  danger 
and  suffering  from  cold. 

As  soon  Hs  they  discovered  that  the  let  was  drifting 
off  shore  with  them,  they  packed  their  sledges,  har- 
nessed thedog4,  nnl  |ia-seil  the  night  in  anxious  watch- 
ing for  Fomu  chancu  to  eaca|>o.  When  the  ice  got  a 
little  distance  off  shore,  it  biiike  up  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  wind  and  sea,  luitil  the  ]iieeo  they  were 
u|)on  was  scarce  twenty  yanLs  in  diameter;  this  drifted 
across  the  mouth  of  a  wide  inlet  ^  until   brought  up 

■  Named  niter  LonI  WrottOKley,  in  romembmnoe  of  tlio  iiipport 
riven  by  him  to  the  cx|ic<lltion,  liia  stlvocncy  of  it  in  tl  Touae  ot 
lAinU,  u»l  of  the  racilitiet  grantnl  hy   the  Rnynl  <'ty,  of 

«i<IjI'.  ho  tvaa  IVesident,  fur  the  purauit  of  aeivntiHcobatirviitiona, 
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against  the  opposite  shore.  The  gale  was  quickly  fol 
lowed  by  an  intense  frost :  which  in  a  single  night 
formed  ice  sniliciently  strong  to  bear  them  in  safety 
to  tho  land,  although  it  bunt  foarfu.'y  beneath  thuir 
weight." 

On  the  7th  of  November,  Mr.  Brand,  the  engineer, 
a  steady,  serious  man,  died  suddenly,  Qnd  was  buried 
in  a  grave  on  hhore.  Game  began  to  be  scarce,  and 
the  cold  unusually  trying.  Still  they  kept  np  their 
spirits,  and  they  were  all  as  jolly  as  could  be  ex|)ccted 
under  such  circumstances,  and  the  festivities  of  Christ- 
mas were  kept  up  with  due  hilarity  —  venison, 
beer,  and  a  fresh  stock  of  clay-pi|K-s,  being  the  most 
prized  luxuries.  This,  whilst  a  tierce  north-wester 
was  howling  loudly  through  the  rigging,  tho  snow- 
drift was  rustling  swiftly  past ;  no  itar  uppeareil 
through  the  opjiressive  gloom,  and  the  thermometer 
varied  between  seventy-six  and  eighty  degrees  below 
the  freezingiMiint.  It  is  surprising  how  human  nature 
could  withstand  such  intense  cold,  yet  the  hearty  turs 
welcomed  in  the  new  year  with  music — flutes,  arcor 
dioii,  and  gong— and  tnerry  songs. 

On  the  :'Gth  of  Jaiuuiry  |iart  of  the  sun's  disc  limmed, 
for  the  first  time,  above  the  huriznn,  aud  gladly  ilid 
they  scan  the  features  of  their  returning  friend.  On 
the  l4th.  Captain  M'Olintock  and  Captain  Allen 
Young  started  in  sledges  to  commnniejte  with  the 
Uoothiana  in  the  vicinity  of  the  magnetic  iMile.  The 
exi>edition  was  successful  ;  on  the  1st  of  Alarch  they 
fell  in  with  four  Esquimaux. 

Captain  M  Clintock  and  Petersen,  hi.t  interpreter, 
immediately  buckled  on  their  revolvers,  and  ndvanci.-d 
to  meet  them.  The  natives  halted,  made  fast  their 
dogs,  laid  down  their  spears,  and  received  them  without 
any  evidence  of  surprise.  They  told  them  they  had 
been  out  u|iona  seal-hunt  on  the  ice,  and  were  return- 
ing home  :  they  ]ii'o|iosed  to  join  them,  and  all  were 
soon  in  motion  ug  lin  ;  but  another  hour  brought  sun- 
set, and  they  learned  that  their  snow  village  of  eight 
huts  was  still  a  long  way  off,  bo  they  hireil  them  at  the 
rate  of  a  needle  for  each  fJKpiimaux  to  build  them  a 
hut,  which  they  completed  in  an  h.air  ;  it  was  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  five  and  a-half  feet  high,  and  in  it 
they  all  {Kissed  the  night.  Perhaiis  the  records  of 
architecture  do  not  fnmish  another  instance  of  a 
dwelling-house  so  cheaply  constructed  ! 

They  gave  them  to  understand  that  they  were 
anxious  to  barter  with  them,  and  they  very  cautiously 
approached  the  real  object  of  their  visit.  A  naval 
button  upon  one  of  their  dresses  affordetl  the  opportu- 
nity ;  it  came,  they  said,  from  some  white  people  who 
were  starved  upon  an  island  «hei-e  there  are  salmon 
(that  is,  in  a  river)  ;  and  that  the  iron  of  which  their 
knives  were  made  came  from  the  same  place.  One  of 
those  men  said  he  had  been  to  the  isl.tnd  to  obtain  wckmI 
aud  iron,  but  none  of  them  had  seen  the  white  men. 
Another  man  had  been  to  '*  Ei-willik"  (Repulse  Buy), 
and  counted  on  his  fingers  seven  individuals  of  Kae's 
party,  whom  he  remcmltcred  having  seen. 

These  Esquimaux  hud  nothing  to  eat,  and  no  other 
clothing  than  their  ordinary  double  dresses  of  fur ; 
they  would  not  eat  biscuit  or  salt  pork,  but  took  a 
small  quantity  of  bear's  blubber,  and  some  water. 
They  slept  in  a  sitting  poature,  with  their  heads  lean- 
ing forward  on  their  brea«ts.  Next  morning,  they 
travelled  about  ten  miles  further,  by  which  time  they 
were  close  to  CK|>e  Victoria;  beyond  this  Captain 
M'Olintock  would  not  go,  much  as  the  Esqiiimau;: 
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wisihecl  to  loml  tliom  on;  tlicy  tluii'loi-f  laii.liMl,  aiiil 
tLe  natives  Imilt  tliciu  a  ODiiiiiiinlious  sno*  hut  in 
about  liiilt'-iiu  luiur  :  this  (Imu-,  tlicy  ilisplayed  to  the 
natives  their  al-tiilL'S  for  h.irter— knives,  Hies,  needles, 
scissora,  bemls,  ite  ,  exiuosseil  their  desire  to  trade  with 
them,  and  jn-ouiised  to  purchase  eviTythiiij?  which  be- 
h)nped  to  the  stjirved  wl.ite  men,  if  tiny  would  come 
to  them  on  the  Minnow.  Netw  ithstaMclin;?  that  tin; 
weather  wivs  now  stormy  and  bitteily  ciM,  two  of  the 
natives  stripped  olf  their  outer  coiits  of  rein-deer  skin, 
and  hartered  tlieni  for  a  knife  eaeh. 

Desiiite  the  yile  which  IihwIimI  outside,  they  spent  a 
conifortalile  ni;;ht  in  tlii'ir  rouM.c  hut. 

Next  mornihi,'  the  entire  villaiie  popubtion  arrived, 


amountimj!  to  about  forty  five  Bonis,  froni  nyrrt  ppofile 
to  infant-i  in  arms,  and  bartering;  coninieneed  very 
briskly.  First  of  all  they  pinehnsed  all  the  rC^m  of 
the  lost  ex|)edition,  consisting  of  si.\  silver  spoons  and 
forks,  a  silver  meilal,  the  i)ropeity  of  Mr.  A.  M'Donnld, 
assi.stant-surj;e<in,  l)art  of  a  gold  chaii.  several  buttons, 
and  Icnives  made  of  the  iron  and  wood  of  the  wreck, 
also  lM>wa  and  arn)W8  constructed  of  material  obtained 
from  the  tame  smuitc.  Having  secured  these,  they 
purchasi'd  a  fi'w  dozen  wilmon.  Mime  seals'  blubber  and 
Tenison,  but  ecidil  not  prevail  n|Hin  the  natives  to 
|)art  with  more  than  one  of  their  fine  dogs.  One  of 
the  sledges  wa.-*  r.nido  of  two  stout  pieces  of  wood, 
which  might  h'we  been  a  boat's  keel. 


ISttTH   OF   t«CI'«  lUta. 


All  the  oli(  jieoplo  recollected  the  visit  of  the 
Victory.  Au  old  man  told  Captain  Mt'liiitock  his 
name  was  "  ()1  liM-ria  :"  the  captiin  recollected  that 
>>ir  James  Hoss  h  I'i  euiphiye  I  a  in  in  of  that  name  as 
a  gdidc,  and  reniiu<ied  him  of  it ;  he  wa.-',  in  fact,  the 
same  individuil,  and  he  impured  aflet  Sir  James  by 
his  K.-iquimaux  name  of  "  Agglugga." 

Captain  .M'Olintock  impiired  aftiT  the  man  who  was 
furnished  with  a  wooden  leg  by  the  carjH'Uter  of  the 
Victor}/.  No  dii-ect  answer  was  givi-n,  liut  his  daughter 
was  pointe<l  out.  IVtersen  explained  that  they  do  not 
like  alluding  in  any  way  to  the  deail,  and  that,  as  this 
question  was  not  answereil,  it  was  certain  the  man  was 
no  longer  amongnt  the  living. 

^fonu  of  these  people  had  seeu  tho  whites  :  one  man 


I  (nid  ^n  had  seen  their  b  nes  upon  the  island  wlioi 
'  they  died,  but  some  "tf  baritd.  relersen  ulsonndei- 
stiMKl  hnn  to  say  ..at  th'  bo;it  was  crushed  by  the  ice. 
Almost  all  of  tlieni  hail  part  of  the  plunder:  tliey 
si^id  they  would  be  there  when  the  Captain  rctiiriitil. 
r.nil  ..  'lid  trade  more  with  him  ;  al^o  that  they  should 
find  natr.  .!S  u|>on  Montreal  Island  at  the  time  oi  their 
arrival  there. 

Next  moniifig,  4th  March,  severd  nHtivjs  came  to 
them  again.  Capui:;<  M'Clintoe',,  bought  a  >]  eiT  six 
and  a-lialt  feet  long  froi::  »  inaii  who  told  Petersen 
distinctly  that  a  ship  having  three  masts  bad  been 
cnl^hed  by  the  ice  out  in  the  sea  tc  the  west  of  King 
William  Island,  but  that  all  the  people  lHnil>Hl  safely; 
he  was  not  cue  of  those  who  were  eye  w  llin  sses  of  it; 
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the  Bhip  sunk,  so  nothing  was  obtained  by  the  natives 
from  lier  ;  uU  that  tlicy  have  gnt,  ho  .«id,  came  from 
the  island  in  the  river.     The   Hpear-stuff  appears  to 


57 

have  been  part  of  the  giinw.ile  of  a  light  boat.  L-ue  old 
man,  "Oo-na-lee,"  nitulo  a  rougii  dketuh  ot  the  coast- 
line with  his  spear  npnn  the  snow,  and  said  it  was 


eight  joumP}  <  ti  when)  the  ship  ftink,  pointing  in  the 
dinittum  of  C.iik-  Feli.x.  They  cnuld  make  nothing,' 
out  of  lii.s  ruilu  chart. 

Tlie  infurumtioii  ihoy  <il>taini'il   lifai-s  out  the  ])rin 


cipal  statement.^  of  Dr.  rtai',  and  also  arcount.s  for  the 
di/>apiiear«ni  e  of  omo  of  tiie  !>lii|).s  ;  bia  it  givc^no  clue 
to  the  wheieabo\its  of  the  other,  iiur  the  direction 
whence  the  hhi|p8Piiiiie    (1iiethiii^\Mi.s  toU  r.ilily  certain, 


v^?* 


\ 
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the  crows  did  not  at  any  time  laud  u|)ou  the  Boothian  |  was  seen  amongst  them  which   had  not  come  from  the 
shore,  I  lost  expedition.      Tlicir  sK'ili;is,  with  the  exception  of 

These  Ksi|uim,iii\  were  all  well  clotluHl  in  rein-deer  the  one  already  siioken  of,  were  wretclied  little  uHaii's, 
dre^sscs,  and  lookul  cli;ini  :  ihey  ap|ieareil  to  have  consisting  of  two  frozen  rolls  of  seiil-.-kins  edaled  with 
■Imndaucti  of  provisions,  biiv.  scurcely  a  scrap  of  wwid  '  ice,  anil  attached  to  each  other  by  bones,  which  servect 
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as  tlip  crossbars.  T)ie  mm  wcro  stout,  hearty  fellows, 
and  the  womi-n  arrant  tliievcs,  Imt  all  were  good- 
humonreil  and  friendly.  The  w.)nien  were  decidedly 
plain  ;  in  fact,  this  term  would  liave  been  flattering  to 
most  of  them  ;  yet  there  was  a  dei^reo  of  vivacity  and 
jfcutleness  in  the  manners  of  some  that  soon  reconciled 
them  to  these  Arctic  specimens  of  the  fair  sex.  They 
liad  tine  eye.s  and  teeth,  as  well  as  very  small  hands, 
and  the  yoinj;  f;irls  ha>l  a  fresh  rosy  line,  not  often  seen 
in  cond)ination  with  olivo  complexions. 

Esquimaux   mnther.s  carry   their   infants  on    tlieir 
backs  within  their  largo  f\ir  dresses,  and  where  the 
iiabes  can  only  be  got  at  by  ]iulling  tlieta  out  over  the 
shoulder.      Whilst  intent  upon  liar;;aining  for  silver 
sjjoons  and  forks  belonging  to  Franklin's  ex|M>(lition,  at 
tlie  rate  of  a  few  needles  or  a  kiiifo  for  each  relic,  one 
pertinacious  old  dame,  after  hu\ing  obtained  all  she 
was  likely  to  get  from  Captain  M'Clintoek  for  herself,  ■ 
|)ulli'd  out  her  infiint  by  tlio  arm,  and  quietly  held  the  I 
poor  little  creature  (for  it  was  ])crfectly  naked)  before 
Inm  in  the  bn-eze,  the  temperature  at  the  time  being 
Co^'  below  freezing-point     I'etej-sen  informed  him  that  \ 
she    was    begging  for   a    needle  for  her  child.       It  is  j 
needless  to  .s.-iy  he  gave  lier  one  as   expetlitiously  as  | 
possible;  yet  sutKcieiit  time  elapseil  belitre  the  infant 
WOK  again  put  out  of  sight  to  alarm  him  considerably  ' 
for  its  siifety   in  such  a   t4'ni|«iiUiire.     The  natives, 
however,  seeme<l  to  think  nothing  of  what  looked  to  , 
him  lii.e  ernel  ('X|HKstiro  of  a  nakcii  biliy.  i 

They  now  returned  to  the  ship  with  all  the  speed  | 
they  could  eommaial ;  but  stormy  weather  oeeiuxioned  j 
two  ilays'  de!ay,  so  that  they  did  not  arrive  on  board  i 
until  the  14th  >[aivh.     Th<aigh  considerably  redn<-ed  ! 
in  fle.sh.  Captain  M'Clintoek  and  his  companions  were  j 
in  excellent  health,  and  bles.sed  with  insatiable  a[i|)e- 
tites       On  Wii.'ihing  their  faee.s,  which  had  Keeome  per- 
fectly bla,  k  from  the  soot  of  the  blubber  lamp,  sundry  I 
soars,  relics  of  frost-bites,  appeared  ;   and  the   ti|is  of  ! 
their  lingers,  from  constant  frost-bites,  had  Ixrome  as 
callous  as  if  seared  with  hot  iron.  j 

In  this  journey  of  twenty  live  ilays,  th.  y   travelled  ; 
3(i0  geographical  ndles  Ml'O  English),  and  completed  | 
the  discovery  of  the  coiwt  lino  of  Continental  Ameiiea, 
thereby  adding  about    ll'O  miles  to  the  charts.     The  j 

1 in    t.empera,uro   throughout  the  journey   was  30"  ' 

below  ztTo  of  Falirenh.it,  or  62"  below  tlie  freeang 
point  of  water.  i 

( In  reaching  the  ship,  Ca|itain  M'Clintoek  at  once  | 
assembled  his  small  erew,  and  told  them  of  (he  infor-  j 
niatiiin  they  had  obtained,  )M)intiiig  out  that  there  ' 
still  remained  one  of  the  ships  tinuceourit^'d  for,  and  [ 
therefon-  it  was  necessary  to  carry  out  nil  their  pro- 
jected lines  of  search.  i 

During  this  journey  Captain  M'Clintoek  says  he 
acqtiired  the  Arctic  accomplishment  of  eating  frozen 
blubbi'r,  in  ilelieate  little  slices,  and  vastly  preferred  it 
to  frozen  purk. 

Captain  Alien  Young  and  his  party  returned  on  tho 
3rd  of  .Miirh,  having  placed  their  de|KJt  n|Hm  the  dliore 
of  Prince  uf  Wales'  Liiid,  about  70  miles  S.VV.  of  the 
ship,  and  the  galhint  captain  .started  again  on  the  18th 
with  the  niiMi  ami  eighteen  dogs  for  Fury  Iteach,  in 
searchof  provisions, although  it  was  blowingagalefrom 
the  north-west  at  the  time.  Cn  this  occasion  I'aptain 
Young  and  one  of  his  men  became  blind  as  kittens,  and 
the  third  man  had  to  leail  them.  What  would  have 
become  of  them  had  ho  gone  bl'   d  also  1 

The  bustle  of  preparation  for  the  extended  searching 


journeys  wiis  uow  going  ou  in  earnest.  On  the  2nd  of 
A|)ril,  Captain  M'Clintoek  and  L'  .iteuant  Hobson 
started  each  with  a  sledgo  drawn  by  four  men,  besides 
a  dog  sledge  an:'i  dog  driver.  Jlr.  Petersen  managed 
Captain  M'Clintock's  sledge.  Ca])tain  Allen  Young 
was  to  follow.  The  procession,  Captain  M'Clintoek 
says,  looked  imposing — it  certa'-ily  was  deeply  interest- 
ing. The  ship  hoisted  the  Koyal  Harwich  ^'iiclit  flag, 
and  tho  sledges  displayed  tlieir  gay  silk  banners :  the  caji- 
tain's  own  wa.t  a  very  licautiful  one,  and  was  given  to 
him  l>y  Lady  Franklin ;  it  bore  her  name  in  white 
letters  upon  a  red  ground,  and  was  margined  with 
white  embroidery ;  it  was  worked  by  the  sistersof  Captain 
CoUinson. 

On  the  20th  April  they  fell  in  with  two  families  of 
Boothian  Esquimaux,  the  jieople  whom  tli<>y  had  com- 
mnnicuted  with  at  Cj|>c  Victoria,  in  February.  Old 
Oo  na-lee  laid  his  hands  on  Petei-sen's  slKaiiders  to 
measure  their  width,  and  said,  '-He  is  falter  iviw. ' 
True  enough,  says  CuptJiin  M'Clintoek.  The  Felpru- 
nry  tcm|)eratnre  and  sharp  marching  had  caused  them 
both  at  that  time  to  shrink  considerably.  Alter  many 
anxious  incpiiries,  ihey  learned  from  these  iirojile  that 
two  ihip$  had  been  seen  by  the  natives  of  King  VN  il- 
liam  Island ;  one  of  them  was  seen  to  sink  in  deep 
water,  and  nothing  was  obtained  fri^m  her ;  a  cir- 
cumstance at  which  they  expressed  much  r<'gret  ;  but 
the  other  was  <orced  on  shore  by  the  ice.  where  tht  y 
Kiip|K>so  she  still  remains,  but  is  much  broken.  From 
this  ship  they  had  o'otained  most  of  tlieir  wo<k1  and 
other  relics,  and  tho  plait)  where  the  ship  had  grounded 
was  known  to  them  by  the  name  of  Ovt-lo.  lik.  For- 
merly, many  natives  live(l  there,  but  very  fi'«  i-emnined 
now.  It  is  niiieh  to  !«■  legretted  that  Captain  M'Clin- 
tock's ex|H'dition  was  nut  enabled  to  visit  ihis  impor- 
tant station,  s(ip|H).si'd  )o  le  on  the  coiust  of  Victoria 
Island.  One  <if  the  KM|iiimaux  told  them  thai  the 
Usly  of  a  man  hail  been  baind  on  Isjard  the  ship,  that 
he  must  have  Is'en  a  very  large  man,  and  hud  long 
teeth,  btit  this  was  all  ho  recollected  having  been  told, 
for  he  WHS  ipiile  a  child  at  the  time.  They  also  said 
that  this  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year —  that  is  A  ugust 
or  September — when  the  ships  werodestroytMl,  iind  that 
all  the  wliitf  |KH)ple  wont  away  to  the  "laige  ri\er," 
taking  a  boat  or  Isials  with  them,  and  that  in  the  fol- 
lowing winter  their  bones  were  found  there. 

On  the  I'Sth  of  April,  they  reached  Cape  Victoria 
in  Uoothio,  a  little  south  of  the  mH<;iietic  |M>le,aiiil  here 
Captain  M°Clintock  and  Lieutenant  Holmon  parted,  the 
latter  crossing  the  ice  at  Ho-s'  Strait  to  Ca|s)  F«  lix  at 
King  William  Island,  and  billowing  the  we.'-terii shores 
of  that  island,  while  the  former  exploii'd  its  eastern 
shores.  The  pack  in  Hoss'  J-trait  was  very  rough,  and 
it  was  not  without  labour  and  il-,ttinilty  that  the  sledges 
were  got  across  it.  Captain  M'Clintoek  met  with  cmly 
one  snow  village  and  a  ►ingle  snow  hut  along  the  east 
coast  of  King  William  Island      (.S'w  p.  461.) 

Captain  M'Clintoek  piirchoHeil  from  the  ualixcsaix 
jiieces  of  silver  plate,  bearing  the  crests  or  in  tials  of 
Franklin,  Crozier,  Fairholme, ami  M'Donald;  tliey  also 
sold  them  bows  and  arrows  of  English  woods,  uniform 
and  other  buttons,  and  offered  them  a  heavy  sb'dge 
made  of  two  phort  stout  pieces  of  cur  veil  wood,  which  no 
mere  boat  could  have  furnished  them  with,  but  this 
of  course  they  coidd  not  takeaway  ;  the  silver  spoons 
and  forks  were  readily  sold  for  four  needles  each. 

The nati<<>N were mostobliging and  |«>aeeably  disposed, 
but  could  not  resist  the  temptation  U>  steal,  and  vrvn: 
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importiinntp  to  barter  everything  they  possessed  ;  there 
was  nr)t  a  tnico  of  Ccir,  every  coimteimi.^e  was  lighted 
H|>  wilhjuy  ;  even  thoc'.iildrcii  were  not  shy,  iior  liaoit- 
wavd  either,  in  crowding  ulnjut  them,  and  poking  in 
everywhere  One  niiui  got  hold  nf  tlicir  saw,  and 
tried  to  retain  it,  holding  it  behind  liis  link,  and  pre- 
senting hi:<  knil'o  in  exchange ;  they  niiglit  have  had 
sonic  troidile  in  getting  it  from  him.  Imd  not  one  of 
the  men  niistnkon  his  object  in  pn'scnting  the  knife 
tow.irds  the  (  iiptiin,  and  ran  out  of  the  tent  with  a 
Ifun  in  his  Imml ;  the  saw  was  instantly  returned,  and 
the  poor  people  seiMned  to  tliink  they  never  could  do 
enough  to  convince  them  of  their  fricndlineas  ;  they 
re|>eatedly  tap|M'il  him  gently  on  the  breast,  repeating 
the  words,  "  Kammik  tooinee"  (Wo  are  friends). 

Having  obfuiiied  all  the  relics  they  iMwsessed,  they 
pnrchitseil  some  seal's  flesh,  blubber,  frozen  venisun, 
dried  and  frozen  salmon,  rtn<l  sold  some  of  tlieir  pup- 
pies. They  t>l.l  them  it  was  five  <l!iys'  journey  to  the 
wreck, — one  d.iy  up  the  inlet  still  in  sight,  and  four 
days  overland  ;  this  would  carry  them  to  the  western 
const  of  King  Williiim  I<aud  ;  they  added  that  but 
little  now  remained  of  the  wreck  which  wa^  accessible, 
tlieir  countrymen  hiiving  carried  almost  everything 
away.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry,  they  saiil  she  was 
without  mists;  the  (piesticm  give  rise  to  sonic  laughter 
amongst  tlicm,  and  tlicy  spoke  to  o:ch  other  al«iut 
fin>,  from  which  IVterseu  thought  they  had  burnt  the 
masts  through  close  to  the  deck  in  order  to  get  them 
down. 

There  had  Is'en  many  lM)oks  tliey  said,  b\it  all  had 
long  ago  been  di'.stvcveii  liy  the  weather  ;  the  ship  wiw 
forc<>d  on  sImhv  in  the  fall  of  the  year  by  the  ice.  She 
had  not  b'cn  visili>il  during  this  past  winter,  and  an 
old  woman  and  a  boy  were  shown  to  them,  who  wern 
the  last  to  visit  the  wreck  ;  tl  'y  said  they  had  bwnat 
it  during  the  winter  of  18.")"  d. 

retcrsen  nucstioned  the  woman  clo-ely,  and  she 
seemed  anxious  to  give  all  the  information  in  her 
power.  She  said  in  n  y  of  the  white  nu-ii  i)rop|»' '  'v 
the  way  as  thi'y  went  to  the  (Jreat  River  ;  ill  at 
were  buried  and  some  were  not;  they  did  not  IImih 
selves  witness  this,  but  discoveiwl  their  bodies  during 
the  winter  f  illowing. 

They  could  not  art-ivo  at  any  approximation  to  the 
numbers  of  the  while  men,  nor  of  the  years  «la|>sed 
since  tlii-y  were  lost. 

This  was  all  the  information  they  could  obtain,  and 
it  WHS  with  gi'.'nt  dilficulty  so  much  could  be  gleaned, 
tlie  dia'ect  being  strange  to  I'etj'iMen.  and  the  natives 
far  moii^  inclined  to  ask  (piestions  than  to  answer  them. 
They  assured  them  they  should  fiml  natives  upon  the 
south  shore  of  King  William  Island,  only  three  days' 
journey  from  there,  and  also  at  Montreal  Islitnd  ; 
moreover,  they  might  find  some  at  the  wreck,  for 
these  rea.sons  Oapt.  .M'Clinloekdid  not  prolong  his  stay 
with  them  licyond  a  couple  of  hours.  They  si!enied  to 
have  but  little  intercourse  with  other  communities,  not 
having  heard  of  their  visit  to  the  Boothians  two 
months  iH'fore  ;  one  man  even  asked  Petersen  if  he 
had  st!cn  liisbi-otlier,  who  lived  in  Bimthia,  not  having 
heard  of  him  since  last  sumnier. 

It  was  ipiite  a  ivlief  to  get  away  from  these  gooil 
hiimouriMl,  noisy  thieves,  nnd  rather  difficult  too,  as 
some  of  tliem  aceompaniwl  them  for  nuhs.  They  hud 
abundance  of  fixHl,  were  well  clothetl,  and  were  a  6ucr 
rice  tliBii  those  who  inhsblt  North  Greenland,  or 
Pond's  Inlet ;  the  men  lutd  their  hair  cropped  ihort, 


with  the  exception  of  one  long  straggling  lock  hanging 
down  on  each  side  of  the  face,  like  the  Boothians; 
the  women  had  lines  tattooed  upon  their  cheeks  and 
chins. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  May,  they  crossed 
from  King  William  Ijind  to  the  mainland  of  North 
America,  at  Point  ».>gle,  nnd  they  encamped  the  same 
evening  upon  the  ice  in  Back's  or  the  Great  Fish 
River.  {See  page  456.)  On  the  15th,  they  reached 
Montreal,  in  bad  weather,  snowing,  with  much 
wind,  and  one  of  the  men  sick.  No  relics  of  the 
lost  expedition  were  found  on  this  islnnd  save  a  piect, 
of  a  preserved  meat-tin,  two  jueces  of  iron  hoop, 
some  scraps  of  copper,  and  an  inm  hoop  bolt.  These 
were  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  plunder  obtained  from 
the  bo- 1  Ou  the  I'euiiigof  the  19th,  they  commenced 
their  return  jourii'/  j  but  for  three  weeks  their  route 
led  them  over  •  w  ground,  as  they  examined  the  south 
coast  of  Kill,  William  Island. 

They  weri'  now  uiH)n  the  shore,  along  which  the 
retieatiiig  crews  must  have  maiched.  It  is  likely  that 
they  imssed  over  nuiny  sad  relics,  lor  the  sledges  had  to 
travel  upon  the  sea-ice,  and  the  beach  wascovered  with 
deep  snow;  yet,  in  one  place,  where  the  winds  had 
liar;iftlly  bared  a  gravel  ridge  of  snow,  they  came  upon 
a  hiiiiian  skeleton,  partly  exposed,  with  here  and  there 
a  few  fill  .;nients  of  clothing  ap|)eaiiiig  through  the  snow. 

The  skeleton — now  perfectly  bleacl  ed — was  lying 
u|H)n  its  face,  the  limbs  and  smaller  Isines  cither  dis- 
severed or  gnawed  away  by  smnll  aninmls. 

A  nioit  careful  examination  ol  the  s)>ot  was  of 
course  made,  the  snow  removed,  and  every  scrap  of 
clothing  gathered  up.  A  pocket  Ijook  atl'urded  stiijng 
grounds  for  hope  that  some  information  might  be  sub- 
sequently (d)tained  lesjiecting  the  tinfritniiate  owner, 
and  the  calamitous  niaivh  of  the  lost  creHs,  but  »♦•  the 
time  it  was  frozen  h.ird.  The  substMice  ol  tl.iit 
which  they  gleaned  u)Min  the  spot  may  thus  lie  suuiui'^d 
up  — 

This  victiir  was  a  young  niiin,  slightly  built,  and 
|H'i  haps  above  the  eommon  height ;  the  diess  apjiesrcd 
to  be  that  of  a  steward  or  ofticei's  fn  \ai  i  the  loose 
I'<i\>  knotin«liieh  his  neck  handkeiil;  1 1  v  ,..  tied  not 
being  us<>d  I  v  seanu  u  or  ottirci's.  In  .  veiv  particular 
the  dir  uliinud  their  coiiji  cturcs  as  to  his  rank  or 

offire  in  the  late  exis-ilition  the  blue  jacket  wiih 
slashed  sleeves  iid  braided  eil^nig,  iind  the  |iilot  cloth 
great  coat  with  plain  covered  buttmis.  lliey  found 
also  a  clothes-brush  near,  and  a  boni  jiocket-comb. 
This  jxKir  man  seems  to  have  sei  i  ted  the  Imii"0 
ridgfl  top,  as  aiTorditig  '  •'  least  tiresome  walking, 
nnd  to  have  fallen  u|Hm  '"-'  lace  in  I  he  position  in  which 
they  found  him. 
'  It  was  n  nielanchidy  ttiitli  that  the  old  wom.in  t'pokn 
when  she  said,  "theyfelldown  and  died  as  they  walked 
along" 
I      Captain  Sir  F.  L.  M'Clint     1  .not  think  that  tho 

Esquimaux  discovered  thi  ii,  or  they  woidd  have 

caiTied  ofl'the  bru-h  and  ■•',  sujierstition  jneveuts 
them  from  distui'bing  their  own  dead,  but  would  not 
keep  them  from  appropriating  tlie  pivperty  of  the 
white  man  if  in  any  way  useful  to  them.  Dr.  Sae 
obtained  a  piece  of  flannel,  marked  "F.  D,  V.,  1845," 
from  tho  Esquimaux  of  Boothia  or  Re|ml.sc  Bay; 
it  had  doubtless  been  a  jiart  of  poor  l)es  Vanix's 
garments 

At  the  time  of  their  interview  with  the  natives  of 
I  King  William  Island,  Petersen  was  inclined  to  think 
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that  the  retreat  of  the  crews  took  place  in  the  fall  of 
the  ye;ir,  so'.'c  of  the  iiicii  in  lioat-ijiiid  others  walkiri)^ 
along  the  shiire;  iin<l  at  cuily  live  IjimUos  are  sai<l  to 
have  l)eon  fonml  \ll»on  Mi'iitnal   Island   with  the  Imat, 
this   fact   favoured  Iiis   o|iiiiii)n,    liccanse    so  small    a 
nnniher  coidd  not  have  dr.u'Hi'il  tier  tln're  over  the  ice, 
although  tiiey  cotdd  very  .xsily  have   taken  licr  th  re 
by  water.     Siili-irquently  this  o|iiiiiciii   |iidved  er-one-  i 
<iua.  Captain  .M'Clintork  nic'iitions  it  to  siiuw  liow  vaijno  : 
their  iiiloiinatinn  was — imlceil,  all  Ksquimaux  mroiuits  [ 
are  naturally  s^— and  liow  entirely  tln-y  wore  di'pendent 
u|)on  their  own   exeitions    for   bringing  to  light  the 
mystery  of  tlieir  fate. 

The  information  obtained  by  Dr.  Rao  wtw  mainly 
derived  .seeoiul-liand  from  the  Fisli  River  E-iqiliniau.x.  ■ 
and  should  not  be  cnni'onndi'il  with  tliat  re>i'ivi'd  by  ' 
them  from  the  Knig  William  l.sland  Ksipiimaux.  | 
These  |)eople  told  tliein  they  did  not  liml  tiie  Imdies  of 
the  white  men  (that  i.^  tin  y  did  not  know  any  had  i 
died  \ipon  the  march)  until  the  f  illowing  wiii'er. 

The  remains  of  those  who  died  in  the  Ki>h  River  ' 
may  very  iirobibly  have  been  di.sovered  in  the  summer  j 
shortly  after  their  decease 

Acairn  wastniind  at  l*.iint(Jladmi>n,whii-li  was  taken  i 
down  stone  by  stone — (>'■«  p.  ■lo".)— iind  earcfnlly  ex- 
amined, liutuiithing  found.  Astill  more  im)>iu'tantcairn  ; 
was  examined  at  Ca|Ki  Hei-sehel,  with  similar  misjitisfac- 
toryresidts.   (."a|itain  A[','lintoek,whisjiys,  "There  will 
1)U  few  spots  more  halloweil   by  Kiiglish  seamen   tlian  i 
thin  caiiu  on  Cape  llerscliel,"  believes  that  it  had  been  , 
jiluudered  by  the  natives,  fir  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
retreating  piity  prociwling  this  way  to  Back's  River  ; 
would    hive    <piitted    King   William    I^tnd    without 
h'aviug  some  record  behind  them 

About   twelve    miles  from  Ca|)e  Iferschel,  Captain 
A['Clintock's  ]iarty  found  a  small  cairn  built  by  Hobson's 
party,  and  eontAining  a   note.     He   had   reaihed   his 
extreme  pniut  six  days  previously,  without  having  seen  ; 
anything  «(  tiie  wreck,  or  of  natives,  but  lie  had  found  ; 
a  record — the  record  so  ardently  sought   for  of  the  ' 
Fninklin  expeilitiou — at  Port  Victory.  j 

That  record.  Captain  M'ClintiK'k  observes,  is  indeed  , 
a  sad  and  touching  ndie  of  our  lost  onintrynien,  and 
to  simplify  its  contents   he  )>oints  out  si^jwratuly  the 
double  story  it  so  brierty  tells. 

In  the  lirst  place,  the  i-ecord  pa|H-r  was  one  of  the 
printed  lornis  usually  siipplieii  to  discovery  shi|>i<  for  I 
the  purpo.se  of  being  inclost'd  in  bi>lilc»  ami  thi\>wn 
overboard  at  sea,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  set  of  the  i 
currents,  blanks  being  left  for  the  ilate  and  jiositionH ;  j 
any  person  ti>:iling  one  of  the.se  iixvirds  is  reipiestod  to 
forward   it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admii-alty  with  u  ' 
note  of  time  and  plice;  and   this  reqiu.'st  is  |>rinted 
upon  it   in   six   diHiirent   languages.       Upon   it    \ias 
written,  ajip.irently  by  Lieutenant  Core,  as  follows  ; — 

„„,,  f..  j  n.M.  ships  'Erebus'  and  'TeiTor' 
lHt7  '^ '-^  wintenxl  in  the  ice  in  lat.  70°  05' 
*°*'-       (      N.,  long.  98°  2.1  W. 

"  Having  wintered  in  18407  at  Ik«chy  Island,  in 
lat.  74°  43  2.S"  N  ,  long.  91'  39  l.V  VV.,  aRer  having 
ascended  Wellington  (.'haiincl  to  lat  77°,  and  returned 
by  the  west  side  of  Ci>rnwallitt  Island. 

"  Sir  John  Franklin  uonnnanding  the  expedition 

"All  well. 

"  I'arty  consisting  of  2  officers  and  6  ineo,  left  the 
hii)8  on  Monday,  21th  May,  1S47. 

"  Cm.  Oohk,  l.ieut. 

"Chas.  h\  De8  Vckux,  Mate." 


There  is  an  error  iti  the  above  document,  namely, 
tint  the  Krelnis  and  'tVi-rur  wintered  at  Beechy  Island 
in  184(i-7 — thocorreH  ilates  should  have  been  1845U; 
a  glance  at  the  date  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
record  ))roves  this,  but  in  all  other  respects  the  tide  is 
tid<l  in  AS  few  words  as  possible  of  their  wonderful  suc- 
cess up  to  that  date,  May,  1847.  We  find  thai,  after 
the  last  intelligence  of  Sir  John  Franklin  was  i  veived 
(bearing  date  of  July.  1845)  from  the  wli.lers  in 
.Melville  Bay,  his  ex|>e<lition  passed  on  to  l..ancHSter 
Sound,  and  entered  Wellington  Channel,  of  which 
the  southern  entrance  had  been  discovered  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward I'arry  in  1819.  The  Krehtis  and  7'«(r»r  sailed 
up  that  strait  for  loO miles,  nnd  reached  in  the  antiimn 
of  1843  the  same  latitude  as  was  attained  eight  years 
subsi'ipiently  by  H.M.S.  AasitUmcs  and  J'iuneer. 
Whether  Franklin  intonded  to  jmrsue  this  northern 
coin-se,  and  waij  on'y  stopped  by  ice  in  that  latitude  of 
77"  north,  or  purpiwely  relin(|uished  a  route  which 
seemed  to  lead  away  from  the  known  sea's  tdf  the  coast 
of  America,  must  be  a  matter  of  opinion;  but  this  the 
diHaiment  a.ssurea  us  of,  tliat  Sir  John  Franklin's  e\\t<!- 
ditioii,  having  uccompli.-lieil  this  exaniinatiuii.  leturntHl 
southward  from  latitude  77"  n(U'th,  which  is  at  the 
head  of  Wellington  Channel,  and  reenteied  Barrow's 
Strait  by  a  new  channel  between  Bathurst  and  Corn- 
wallis  Lslanils. 

Seldom  has  such  an  amount  of  success  been  aciordcd 
to  ail  Arctic  navigator  in  a  single  seamm,  and  when  the 
A' re/iiM  and  Timir  were  securcil  at  Beechey  I.-laiid  lor 
the  coming  winter  of  18451!,  the  results  of  their  tirst 
yea.-'s  labour  must   have  la'en  most  cheering.     These 
results  were  the  exploration  of  Wellington  and  Queen's 
I  haniiel,  and  the  adilitiou  t4>  our  charts  of  the  exten- 
sive lands  on  either  hand.     In  184G  they  proceeded  to 
the  wiuth-we.'st,  and  eventually   reached  wiihin  twelve 
miles  of  the  north  extreme  of  King  W  lli.nn   Land, 
when  their  progresa  was  arrested  by  the  approaching 
winter  of  l84tJ-7.     That  winter  appear-  lo  have  ]m8se(l 
without  an\    r„......„  .».-»  vi   i.ir,    and  when,    in  the 

spring.  Lieutenant  Unre  leaves  with  a  parly  for  some 
e8[K'ci»l  purpose,  and  very  probably  to  connect  the  un- 
known coaot  line  of  King  William  Land  lietweeii 
I'oint  Victory  mid  ('ape  llerachel,  those  on  iKxird  the 
/■,'rebiu  and  Ttrrur  were  "  All  w«ll,"  and  the  gallant 
Franklin  still  comiii  inded. 

But.  uhis!  round  the  margin  of  the  pajier  uiHin 
which  Lieutenant  (Jon^  in  1817  wrote  those  woiils  of 
ho|H'  and  promise,  another  hau'l  lud  subsequently 
written  the  following  woiils:  — 

•April  J  ,  1848.— 11. M.  ships  Ttrrar  and  Etelmt 
wi  re  deserti  1  on  the  22nd  April,  5  h'agucs  N.N.W.  of 
this,  having  been  besot  since  J  2th  September,  184S. 
The  otticer.i  and  crews,  coiiMi,-.tiiig  of  105  souls,  under 
the  coininand  of  Captain  F.  U.  Nl.  Crozier,  landed  here 
in  lat.  09"  37'  4-'"  N.,  long.  9.^"  41  W.  Sir  John 
Franklin  died  on  the  llth  June,  1847;  mid  the  total 
loss  by  death.4  in  the  ox|H:ditiou  has  been  to  this  date  9 
otticersand  I.)  men. 
(SigmHl) 

"F.  II.  M.  Chozikk, 

"Captain  and  iS«!nior  Officer 
"Jaher  Fitzjamks, 

'■ '      lain  U.M.8.  Er^m." 

"  And  start  (on)  to-moriiiw,  2tith, 
for  Rack's  Fish  River," 

This  marginal  inibnuatioo  was  evidently  written  hy 
Captain  Fitiganics,  excepting  only  the   note   stating 
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when  and  where  they  were  going,  which  was  added  by 
Captnin  Crozior. 

Tliert!  w  some  ndditionui  iniirginnl  information  rehi- 
tive  to  the  tran.stiu-  of  tho  document  to  its  proxeiit 
position  (viz.,  th(!  site  of  Sir  .lumcs  Koss's  pillar)  from 
•  Bpot  fonr  niiles  to  the  norcliward,  near  Point  Victory, 
where  it  iiad  btn-n  orij;inally  deposited  by  the  late 
Conunand-r  Gore.  This  littlo  word  late  r)iows  ns  that 
ho  too,  within  the  twelvemonth,  had  pa-s-wd  nwiiy. 

Tn  the  Khort  space  of  twelvemonths  how  mournful 
had  liccomo  the  histcn-y  of  Kruiii.lin's  expedition;  how 
chiin^'cd  froui  tho  clieerfnl  "  All  well "  of  Ui-aham 
Gore!  Tho  spring  of  1847  found  them  within  ninety 
miles  of  tho  known  aea  off  the  coast  of  America;  and 
to  men  who  had  already  in  two  seasons  siiled  over  .'iOO 
miles  of  priiviously  uni'xplored  watei-s,  how  conKdent 
must  tluv  have  then  filt  that  that  forthcoming  navi,'al)le 
.scawm  of  1847  would  see  their  sliips  jklss  over  .so  short 
an  intervening  space  !  It  was  ruled  otherwixe.  Within 
n  month  al'tcr  Lieutenant  Gore  placed  the  record  on 


Point  Victory,  the  much-loved  leader  of  the  expedi- 
tion, Sir  John  Franklin,  was  dead;  and  the  foHowing 
spring  fouml  Capluin  C'lozier,  upon  whom  the  command 
had  devolved,  at  King  William  Island,  endeavouring 
to  save  his  8tar\  !(  men,  lOJ  souls  in  all,  from  a  ter- 
rilile  death  by  retreating  to  tho  Hudson  Buy  territories 
r.p  tho  Back  or  Great  Fish  River. 

A  sad  tale  was  never  told  in  fewer  words.  There 
is  something  deeply  touching  in  their  extreme  8im()li- 
city,  and  they  show  in  the  strongest  manner  that 
both  tlie  leaders  of  this  retreating  party  were  actuated 
by  the  loftiest  sense  of  duty,  and  met  with  calmness 
and  decision  the  feariul  alternative  of  a  last  bold 
struggle  for  life,  rather  than  jierish  without  effort  on 
lN)ard  their  ships;  for  we  well  know  that  the /"j'-tua 
and  Terror  were  only  )irovisioned  up  to  July,  1848. 

Lieutenant  HoliMni's  note  ncorded  that  1  e  found 
quantities  of  elotliing  and  nrtii.les  of  all  kiniU  King 
about  the  eturo,  ja  If  these  men,  amre  that  they 
were   retreating   for  their    lives,  had  there  abandoned 
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everything  wliich  they  con«i(fered  superflnnns.  En- 
eouRiged  l)y  tliis  iu'porlant  news.  Captain  M'Clintock's 
parly  t^xerted  their  utmost  vigilance,  in  order  that  no 
trace  should  esui|x^  them.  Nor  Wits  their  vigilanco 
long  inirewurdeil.  ( >n  the  ;iOth  of  May  they  encamped 
alongside  a  large  tioat  — anoth-r  melancholy  relic  which 
llob.son  had  fimnd  and  examined  a  few  days  ticfore.  A 
vast  (piantity  of  tattered  clothing  was  lying  in  her,  anil 
this  wjLS  first  examined.  Not  a  single  article  hore  tho 
ninniofits  former  o«ner.  The  boat  was  clearetl  out 
ami  carefully  swept,  that  nothing  might  escape  them. 
The  snow  was  then  removed  from  about  her,  but 
nothing  whatever  was  found. 

But  all  the.se  wei'e  after-observations;  there  was 
that  in  the  lH)at  which  transfixed  them  with  awe.  It 
was  portions  of  two  human  skeletons  One  was  that 
of  a  slight  younKiwrsnn  ;  the  other  of  a  large,  strongly- 
made,  miildle  aged  man  The  former  was  found  in  the 
bow  of  the  boat,  but  in  too  nnich  disturbed  a  state  to 
enable  Hobsoa  to  judge  whether  the  aqfferer  had  died 


there;  large  and  powerful  animals,  probably  wolves, 
had  destroyed  much  of  this  skeleton,  which  may  ha\e 
been  that  of  an  officer.  Near  it  was  found  the  frag- 
ment of  a  |iuir  of  worked  8lip|)ers.  They  hi>  :  originally 
lieen  eleven  inclies  long,  lined  with  calf-nkin  with  tho 
hair  left  on,  and  the  edges  bound  with  red  silk  ribbon. 
Besides  these  slip|)ers  tliere  were  a  jiair  uf  small  strong 
shooting  half-lKMits.  The  other  skeleton  was  in  u some- 
what more  perfect  Btate,^  and  was  enveloped  with 
clothes  ami  furs;  it  lay  across  tho  boat,  under  the 
after  thwart.  Close  l)eside  it  were  found  five  watches; 
and  there  were  two  double-barrelled  guns — one  barrel 
in  each  loatled  and  cockcti,  standing  nnizzle  upwards 
against  the  boat's  side.  It  may  l)e  inuigincd  with 
what  deep  interest  these  sad  relies  were  scnitinised, 
and  how  anxiously  every  fragment  of  clothing  was 
turned  over  in  search   of  pockets  and   pocket-books, 


'  No  part  of  I  ho  akuU  of  either  akeleton  wu  found,  with  the 
exception  only  of  the  lower  jaw  of  each. 
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jiiurnals,  or  oven  immos.  Fivo  or  six  small  books  were 
found,  all  of  tliein  8crl|)tnriil  or  ilevoti<inal  work*, 
except  the  Vicar  <>/'  H'a/cffielil.  One  little  hook,  Chris- 
tian Mthdm,  I'oro  an  inscription  U|K)n  the  titIe-]mgo 
fom  the  do  Ml-  to  G.  G.  ((iriihani  Gore?)  A  amiill 
liiblo  contiiiufJ  niinicmus  marginal  notes,  and  whole 
p:is«.ig<'s  underlined.  Hoaides  these  books,  the 
covers  of  a  New  Testament  and  Prayer-book  were 
found. 

Amongst  an  amazing  quantity  of  ch)thing  there  were 
sevt-noroightiiniiMiflio  its  of  various  kindf — cloth  win- 
ter liiiot.s,  Hu.i  lio.its,  hc.iv)'  unkle  boots,  and  strong  shoes. 
I  noted,  siiys  Captain  M  Clintock,  that  there  were  silk 
liandkercliiefs — black,  white,  and  figured — towels,  soap, 
sponge,  tooth-biush.  and  hair  combs ;  mackintosh  gun- 
covor,  marked  outside  with  paint  A  12,  and  line»l  with 
black  cloth.  Besulo-i  these  articles  wo  found  twine, 
nails,  snws,  tiles,  bristles,  wax-ends,  sail-makers'  [lalins, 
pi)\vilt>r,  bullets,  shot,  cartridge,  wads,  leather  car- 
trid:;i'-ca9e,  knives — clasp  and  dinner  ones — needle  and 
tliroad  ca.«s,  slow-match,  several  bayonet  scabbards 
cut  down  into  knifc-^>heaths,  two  rolls  of  sheet  lead, 
and,  in  short  a  rpmntity  of  articles  of  one  description 
and  amitlier  tnily  a.-<toni9hing  in  variety,  and  such  as, 
tor  the  most  part,  modern  sletlge  travellers  in  these 
rejjiiins  would  consider  a  mere  accumulation  of  dead 
\vei);ht,  but  slightly  u.scful,  ami  very  likely  to  break 
diiwii  the  strength  of  the  sledge-crews. 

Tlie  only  |>rovisions  they  cimld  find  were  tea  and 
cliocolatt! ;  of  the  former  very  little  remained,  but 
there  were  neirly  40  pounds  of  the  latter.  These 
articles  aloni^  eonld  never  support  life  in  such  a  clifnaie, 
and  they  found  nciiher  biscuit  nor  meat  of  any  kind. 
A  portion  of  tobacco  and  an  empty  |)eiumican  tin, 
eajmbleof  lioldiiig  23  pound<  weight,  were  discovered. 
The  tin  was  marked  with  an  E :  it  had  probably 
beloiiiied  to  the  Krebua.  None  of  the  fiml  originally 
brought  from  the  »liips  remained  i,-i  or  almut  tlio  Intat, 
but  tlicre  was  no  lack  of  it,  for  a  drift  tree  was  lying 
on  the  U^ach  close  at  band,  and  had  the  [larty  Iweii  in 
need  of  fuel  t'-cy  woidd  have  used  the  (jaddles  and 
bottom  boards  of  the  bo.it. 

In  the  after-i)art  of  the  bo;it  they  discovered  eleven 
lar^e  spoons,  eleven  forks,  and  four  tea-s|)ooDa,  all  of 
silver  ;  of  these  twenty-six  pieces  of  plate,  eight  bore 
Sir  John  Franklin's  crest,  the  remainder  had  the 
crests  or  initials  of  nine  dilferent  officers,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  single  fork  which  was  not  marked  ;  of  the 
nine  officers,  five  belonged  to  ihe  Krebiu — Oore,  I^e 
Vesconte,  Fairholrae,  Crouch,  and  Goodsir.  Three 
others  belimged  to  the  Terror,  — Gnm-'T  (a  tea-s|)oon 
only),  Hornby  and  Thomas.  It  is  not  known  to 
whom  tlie  thre(*  articles  with  nn  owl  engraved  on  them 
belonged,  nor  who  was  the  owner  of  the  unuiarkod 
fork,  but  of  the  owners  of  tho.%  that  can  be  identified 
the  majority  l>clonged  to  the  fJrebu-n.  One  of  the 
watches  bore  the  crest  of  Mr.  Crouch,  of  the  Rrebut, 
and  as  the  |iemmican  tin  also  came  from  that  ship. 
Captain  M'Clintock  is  inclined  to  think  the  boat  did 
also. 

•Sir  John  Franklin's  plate  perhaps  was  issued  to 
the  men  for  their  use,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  it  ; 
and  it  seems  ])robable  that  the  ofiRcers  generally  did 
the  same,  as  not  a  single  iron  sp(M)n,  such  as  sailors 
always  use,  has  been  found.  Of  the  many  men,  pro- 
bably twenty  or  thirty,  who  were  attached  to  this 
lM>at.  it  seemed  lucst  strange  that  the  remains  of  only 
two  iudividuaU  were  found,  uur  welt!  th«re  any  graves 


upon  the  neighlmuring  flat  land ;  indeed,  bearing  in 
mind  thusca.soii  ut  which  these  jioor  fellows  left  their 
ships,  it  should  Im;  remembered  that  the  soil  was  then 
frtizen  hard,  and  the  labour  of  cutting  a  grave  very 
gretit  indeed. 

But  what  excited  their  astonisoment  was  to  find 
the  sledge  was  directed  N.E.,  exactly  for  the  next 
point  of  laud  for  which  they  themselves  were  tra- 
velling. 

The  {Hisition  of  this  abandoned  boat  is  almut  fiO 
miles  as  a  sledge  would  travel  from  Point  Victory,  and 
therefore  05  miles  from  the  position  of  the  shi|)s  ;  also 
it  is  70  miles  from  the  skeleton  of  the  stewunl,  and  15U 
miles  from  Montreal  Island  :  it  is,  nioreo\er,  in  the 
depth  of  a  wide  Imy,  where,  by  cro.i.sii)g  iiver  ten  or 
twelve  miles  of  very  low  land,  a  great  saving  of  dis-tancu 
would  be  elfecttKl,  the  route  by  the  coast-liue  beiiig 
about  40  miles. 

A  little  reflection  led  them  to  satisfy  their  own 
mind,  at  least,  that  the  boat  was  ixiturning  to  the  shi|is, 
and  ill  no  other  way  could  they  account  for  two  men 
having  been  left  in  her,  tlukn  by  sup]iosing  the  Jiarty 
were  unable  to  drug  the  bout  further,  and  that  these 
two  men,  not  being  able  to  keep  up  with  their  ship- 
mates, wi  re  therefore  left  by  them  supplied  with  .'Uch 
provisions  as  could  be  spared  to  last  until  the  return  of 
the  others  from  the  ship  with  a  fresh  stock. 

Whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  retrociding 
parly  to  await  the  result  of  another  senscn  in  the 
ships,  or  to  follow  the  truck  of  the  main  body  to  the 
Great  Fish  Kiver,  is  now  a  Diatter  of  conjecture.  It 
seems  bi;;lily  ]inrbable  that  they  hud  pur]iosed  revi^it- 
ing  the  boKl,  not  only  on  account  of  the  two  nn  n  left 
in  charge  of  it,  l<iit  also  t<>  obtain  the  chocolate,  the 
five  wHt'.lies,  mid  many  other  artides  vhich  would 
otherwise  staruly  have  been  left  in  her. 

The  same  lei  sons  which  may  le  assigned  for  the 
return  of  this  detuchiiient  fiom  the  main  liody,  will 
also  starve  to  actouiit  for  their  not  having  come  back 
to  their  boat.  In  both  instances  they  appear  to  hsxe 
greatly  overriited  their  stiength,  and  the  distance  th*^ 
could  travel  in  a  given  time 

Taking  this  view  of  the  case,  we  can  understand 
why  their  provisions  would  not  last  them  for  anything 
like  the  distance  they  re(|nired  to  travel  ;  and  >khy 
they  would  be  obliged  to  rend  I  ack  to  the  sliiiui  for 
mi. re,  first  faking  from  t'le  detached  party  all  the  pro- 
visions they  could  pos>ibly  spare.  Whether  all  or  any 
of  tl>e  remainder  of  this  detiicheU  party  ever  reached 
their  shifM  is  uncertain  ;  all  that  is  known  is  that 
they  did  not  revisit  the  boat,  which  accounts  for 
the  absence  of  more  skeletons  in  its  neighbourhood ; 
and  the  Esijuimaux  re|Kirt  that  there  was  no  one 
alive  in  the  ship  when  she  drifted  on  shore,  and  that 
but  one  human  body  was  found  by  them  ou  board 
of  her. 

After  leaving  the  boa!,  M'Clinfock's  party  followed 
an  irregular  coast  line  to  iheN.and  N.W  ,  up  toavery 
prominent  ca[)e,  which  is  probably  the  extreme  of  land 
seen  from  Point  Viettiry  by  Sir  James  Ross,  and 
named  by  him  Point  Franklin,  which  name,  as  a  cape, 
it  still  retains. 

It  ia  almost  needless  to  say  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  journey  along  the  shores  of  King  Wil- 
liam Ijund,  a  xuot't  vigilant  look-out  was  kept  to  sea- 
ward fur  any  appearaneo  of  the  stranded  ship  sjioken 
of  by  the  natives ;  their  search  was,  however,  fruitlesd 
in  that  respect 
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0>f  tho  inoriitiih'  of  the  2ii(l  .1  nh  tliey  reached  Puint 
Viotory.  A  luite  left  tlii-ro  by  llniisim  iiiforim  d  Cajit. 
M'  ( 'liiitouk  tliiit  lie  had  not  found  the  xlightebt  trace 
either  of  a  wrerk  iinyuhcro  u|M>n  the  couiit  or  of  natives 
to  tho  north  of  Cii|>e  Crozier.  The  suine  note  also 
made  iiientioii  of  a  M-conc)  record  having  been  found 
iie|io8it<'il  liy  I.ii'ulenant  Gore  in  Miiy,  1847,  ujion  the 
south  side  of  Back  Jiay,  hut  it  airciKliil  no  additionni 
information,  Cu]itairi  M'Cliutock  leiiuirkM  n|ion  these 
rocoiiU: — 

Brief  as  these  record*  are,  we  must  neeils  bo  con- 
tentutl  with  tlicin  ;  they  are  |>erfect  models  of  official 
brevity.  No  log  IkkiIs  could  bo  more  provokingly 
laconic.  Yet,  that  any  record  at  all  fliould  be  depo- 
sited after  tlieaUindonmentof  the  .Hlii|is,  docs  not  Beem 
to  have  lieea  intended  :  and  we  slmidd  feel  tho  more 
thankful  to  Oa|itainii  Cruzier  and  Fiizjames,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  invabialde  »u|)|ilcment ;  and 
our  gratitude  ought  to  be  all  the  greater  when  we  re- 
nicmlH-r  tliat  tho  ink  hud  to  be  thawed,  and  that 
writing  in  a  tent  during  an  Ajiril  day  in  the  Antic 
region.^  is  by  ni.  jimmuis  an  easy  task. 

A  great  iiuantity  and  variety  of  things  lay  strewed 
alsint  till'  rairn,  such  as  even  in  their  three  days' 
march  from  llie  shi|iH,  the  retreating  crews  found  it 
im|M>ssiblo  til  nmy  further.  Amongst  these  were  four 
heavy  Jet.n  of  biwt's  cooking  stoves,  ]iickaxes,  shovel-i, 
iron  hoops,  old  canvas,  a  large  single  block,  about  fou? 
fwt  of  a  co|)|K'r  lightning  contluctor,  long  jiiece  of  hollow 
liiiiSH  curtaiu-rods,  a  suutll  case  of  selected  nic<licineg 
containing  about  twenty-four  phials — the  contents  in 
a  wonderful  state  of  |iivsi:rvaiion;  a  dip  circle  by 
Robinsoti,  with  two  iiee<lle.s,  bar-magnets  and  light 
lioriziiiiUd  nredle,  all  complete,  tho  whole  weighing  only 
nine  |»>uiid.> ;  and  even  a  small  sextant,  engraved  with 
the  name  of  ■'  Fre<leric  Ifornby,"  lyingbet<ide  the  cairn 
without  its  ca.se.  The  coloured  eye  shades  of  the  sex- 
tint  li.'td  been  taken  out,  otherwise  it  was  perfect,  the 
movealilu  screws,  ami  such  ]iartt<  as  came  in  contact 
with  the  ob.siTvei's  hantl,  were  i.'eally  covertnl  with 
thin  leather  to  ])revcht  frost-bite  i:!  severe  weather. 
(.See  [Mige  457.) 

The  clu.hing  left  by  the  retreating  crews  of  the 
Erebus  and  Terror  formed  a  huge  heap  fonr  feet 
high  ;  every  article  was  searched,  but  the  pockets  were 
em|ity,  and  not  one  of  all  these  articles  was  marked, — 
indeed,  sailors'  warm  clothing  seldom  is.  Two  canteens, 
the  pro|H'rty  of  marines,  wei'o  found,  one  marked 
"88  Co,  \Vm.  Ho<lges,''  and  the  other  "89  Co.,  Wm. 
Hether"  A  small  pannikin  made  out  of  a  two-|>onnd 
j)rcNerved  meat  tin,  had  scratched  on  it  "  W.  Mark." 

Captain  M'Ciintock's  search  for  traces  of  the  lost 
ones  ended  at  this  jioint.  Lieutenant  Hobson  found 
two  other  cairns,  ami  many  relics,  between  that  jiosi- 
tion  and  Ca)ie  Felix.  It  is  Captain  M'Ciintock's 
opinion,  as  well  as  T.ieiitenant  Hobson's,  that  no 
part  of  the  coast  between  Cape  Felix  and  Oijie 
Crozier  hati  been  visite.l  by  Esquimaux  since  the  fatal 
march  of  the  lost  crews  in  April,  1848  ;  UMiieof  tho 
cairns  or  nuTncroua  articlcn  strewed  about — which 
would  bo  invaluable  to  tho  natives — or  even  the  drift- 
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I  wood  they  noticed  had  been  touched  by  them.  From 
this  very  significant  fact  it  seems  quite  certain  that 
they  hud  not  been  discovered  by  the  Esquimaux,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  "  white  men  falling  down  and  dying 
as  they  walked  along,"  must  be  limited  to  the  shore- 
line Bouthuard  and  eastward  of  Cape  Crozier,  and 
where,  of  course,  no  traces  were  permitted  to  remain 
for  them  to  find.  It  is  not  [irobable  that  such  fearful 
mortality  would  have  overtaken  them  bo  esrly  in  tht  ir 
march  as  wiiliin  eighty  miles  by  sledge-route  from  the 
ab.'iiidoned  ships,  such  being  their  distance  froni  Ca]ie 
Crozier ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  they  could  have  passed 
tho  wreck  had  she  existed  there,  as  there  are  no  off- 
lying  islands  to  prevent  a  ship  drifting  in  U])un  the 
beach  ;  whiUt  to  the  southward  they  are  very  nume- 
rous; so  much  so  that  a  drifting  ship  coidd  hardly  run 
the  guuKtIet  between  them  so  as  to  reach  the  shora 

The  coast  from  Point  Victory  northward  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  that  ufion  which  tliey  had  been 
so  many  days ;  the  sea,  also,  is  not  so  shallow,  and  tho 
ice  comes  close  in  ;  to  seaward  all  was  heavy  close 
pack,  consist  ng  of  all  descriptions  <j"  ice,  but  for  the 
most  part  old  and  heavy. 

Thoy  succeeded  in  reaching  False  Strait  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th  June,  and  pitched  their  tent  juat 
as  heavy  rain  liegun  to  descend;  it  last«'d  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  day.  After  travelling  a  few 
miles  u)ion  the  Long  l^tke,  further  progress  was  found 
to  be  quite  im|ios8ible,  and  they  were  obliged  to  haul 
their  sledges  up  off  the  flooded  ice,  and  commence  a 
march  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles  overland  for  the  ship. 
The  poor  dogs  were  so  tired  and  sore-footed,  that  they 
could  not  induce  them  to  follow  them  ;  they  remained 
about  the  sleilges.  After  a  very  fatiguing  sci-umble 
across  the  hills  and  through  the  snow-vulleys,  they 
were  refreshed  with  a  sight  of  the  poor  deur  lonely 
little  Fox,  and  arrived  ou  board  in  time  for  a  lute 
breakfast  on  the  lOlh  June. 

With  respect  to  a  navigable  north-west  passage,  and 
to  the  probability  of  their  having  been  able  last  season 
to  make  any  con>ideruble  advance  to  the  southward, 
had  the  barrier  of  ice  across  the  wrsUn-n  outlet  of 
Bellot  Strait  permitted  them  to  reach  the  ojien  wati  r 
beyond,  Captain  M'Cliutock  thinks,  judging  from  what 
he  has  since  seen  of  the  ice  in  Franklin  Strait,  that 
the  chances  were  greatly  in  favour  of  their  reaching 
Cape  Hcrschel,  on  the  8.  side  of  King  William  Land, 
by  passing  (as  he  intended  to  do)  eastwaid  of  that 
island 

From  Bellot  Strait  to  Cape  Victoria,  they  found  .-. 
mixture  of  old  and  new  ice,  showing  the  exact  propor- 
tion of  pack  and  of  clear  water  at  the  setting  in  of 
winter.  Unce  to  the  southwaidof  the  Tasmania  Group, 
he  thinks  their  chief  difficulty  would  have  been  over- 
come ;  and  Miuth  of  Cape  Victoria  be  doubts  whether 
any  fiirther  obstruction  would  have  been  exiterieuced, 
as  but  little  if  any,  ice  remained.  Tho  natives  told 
them  tho  ice  went  away,  ami  led  a  dear  sea  every 
year.  As  their  discoveries  show  tho  Victoria  Strait  to 
be  but  little  more  than  twenty  mil  s  wide,  tlie  ice 

1)ressed  tonthwaixl  through  so  nuiTow  a  space  could 
lardly  have  prevented  their  crnssing  to  X'ictoria  Land, 
and  Cambridge  Bay,  the  wiutering-placu  reached  by 
Collinson,  from  tho  vxtl. 

Ko  one  who  sees  that  jiortion  of  Victoria  Strait 
which  lies  between  King  William  Island  and  Victoria 
Land,  aa  they  vaw  it,  could  doubt  of  thfu  b<  ing  but 
one  way  of  getting  a  ship  through  it,  that  w«i  beiug 
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tho  exlre.mdrj  hnzardoiis  one  of  drifting  tlirougli  in  the 
|mirk. 

Tho  wide  clmmicl  lictwocii  IVince  of  Wiilts'  Laud 
nnd  Victoria  lainl  «ilniitn  ii  vast  and  continnons  stream 
of  very  heavy  oofanfoiincd  ico  from  tho  N.W.,  which 
pre.-isoH  npon  tlio  wostorn  face  of  King  William 
Island,  and  chokes  n|)  Victuria  Strait  in  tho  manner 
just  <)escrit)i'd.  'i'ho  Xiirth-West  I'aswige  could  never 
he  sailed  throui;h  hy  passing  westward — that  is — to 
windward,  4)f  King  William     Island. 

If  the  season  was  so  favoin-ahlo  for  navigation  as  to 
open  the  northern  part  of  thi.<  western  sea'  (as,  for  in- 
stance, in  18-Hi,  when  Sir  J.  Franklin  sailed  dow^n  it), 
hut  comparatively  little  ditfionlty  would  lie  exiicrienced 
in  the  more  southern  )iortioii  of  it  until  Victoria  Strait 
was  reached.  Had  Sir  Joiin  Franklin  known  that  a 
channel  existed  eastward  of  King  William  Land  (so 
iianu'd  hy  Sir  Jciliii  Hi)s.s),  it  is  not  jirohaMo  that  lie 
would  liavo  risked  the  besetment  of  his  ships  iu  such 
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very  heavy  ice  to  the  westward  of  it ;  but  had  hn  at- 
tempted the  north-west  paswage  by  theefwCnn  route,  he 
would  probably  have  carried  his  ships  safely  through  to 
Behring's  Strait,  but  Franklin  was  furnished  with 
charts  which  indicated  no  |iasauge  to  the  eastward  of 
King  William  Land,  and  ho  supfiosed  that  lanil  (since 
discovered  by  Rae  to  be  an  island)  to  he  a  jieninsula 
attached  to  the  continent  of  North  America ;  and  he 
consequently  had  but  one  course  o|>cu  to  him,  and  that 
the  one  he  adopted. 

Cajitain  M 'CI intock's  preference  for  tlie  route  by  the 
east  side  of  the  island  is  founded  u|ion  the  observations 
and  cxjierience  of  Rao  andCoUinson  in  l(i/)l-2-4  He 
is  of  opinion  that  the  barrier  of  ico  off  IVIIot  Strait, 
some  three  or  four  miles  wide,  was  the  oidy  obstacle 
to  their  carrying  the  f'cx,  Recording  to  his  original  in- 
tiMition,  southward  to  the  Great  Fi^h  Kiver,  |iaHsing 
east  of  King  William  Island,  and  from  thence  to  a 
wintering  position  on  Victoria  Laud      Peihaps  some 
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future  voyai;er,  profiting  by  the  experience  so  fearfully 
and  fatally  aeipiired  by  the  Franklin  expedition,  and 
the  observations  of  Hap  and  Captains  Collinson  and 
MX'lintock,  may  succeed  in  carrying  his  ship  through 
from  sea  to  sea;  at  least  he  will  Im  enabled  to  direct  all 
his  efliirts  in  the  truu  and  only  direction.  In  the 
riieanliuie  to  Franklin  must  be  iLssigried  the  earliest 
discovery  of  the  North  West  IVssage,  though  not  the 
actual  accomplishment  of  it  in  his  s.hips. 

Hobson's  report  is  a  minute  record  of  all  that  occur- 
red during  his  jnurney  of  seventy-four  days,  and  ni 
eludes  a  list  of  all  tlw3  relics  l.>rought  on  board,  or- seen 
by  him.  Ho  sufTei-ed  very  severely  in  health :  when 
only  ten  days  out  from  the  ship,  traces  of  scurvy 
a|>[>cared  ;  when  a  mouth  absent  he  walked  lame; 
towards  the  latter  cno  vf  the  journey  he  was  compelled 
to  allow  liimself  to   1"'  ilragged  upon  the  sledge,  not 


■  Tliia  vliiiiuicl  U  now  DBiiHiil  stter  the  lilustrioui  navigator,  Sir 
John  Franklin, 


being  able  to  walk  more  than  a  few  yards  at  a  time  -, 
and  on  arriving  at  the  ship  on  the  14th  June,  pmir 
Hodson  was  unable  to  stand.  How  strongly  this 
bears  u|M>n  the  last  sad  march  of  the  Inst  crews  I  A  nd 
yet  Hob.son's  food  throughout  tho  whole  journey  was 
|)emmicttn  of  the  very  best  quality,  the  most  nutritious 
description  of  food  that  we  know  of,  and  varied  occa 
sionally  by  such  game  as  they  were  able  to  shoot  In 
spite  of  thLs  fresh-meat  diet,  scurvy  advanced  with 
rapid  strides. 

After  leaving  Captain  M'Clintock  at  Cape  Victoria 
he  says — "  No  difficulty  was  ex|M'rienced  iu  crossing 
James  Ross  Strait.  The  ice  apjieared  to  be  of  but  one 
year's  growth  ;  and  although  it  was  in  many  places 
much  crushed  up,  we  easily  found  Fuiooth  leads  through 
the  lines  of  hummfK-ks  ;  many  very  heavy  masses  of 
ice,  evidently  of  tiireigu  formation,  have  bceu  here 
arrested  iu  their  drift  :  so  large  are  they  that,  in  the 
gloomy  weather  we  exjwrieuced,  tbey  were  often  taken 
for  ulanda." 
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ARiiin,  nt  011)10  Fiilix,  he  observes,— "The  proMure 
iif  tlio  ice  is  Bcvuic,  Imt  the  ice  itself  is  not  remarkably 
linivy  in  clittnrjtor ;  the  slmiilncKs  of  the  coast  keeps 
the  lino  of  )ir(>ssiiro  at  a  coiisiilorable  distance  from  the 
heiich  ;  totho  northwiinl  of  the  islund  the  ice,  as  far  an 
roulillipsci^n,  was  very  ruiigli,  and  cnished  up  into  very 
liirj{ii  inas8<!.t."  JTure  wiw  noticed  the  gradual  change  in 
the  clmrHctcr  of  the  ice  iis  HoImoh  left  the  Boothian 
Nhure  mid  iidvance  I  towanls  Victoria  Strait.  The  "very 
lii'avy  nmssi'H  of  kv  evidently  of  foreign  formation," 
hud  (irifteij  in  from  tlie  N.  V\'.  through  M 'Clure  Strait , 
Vietoria  Stniit  wa.s  fidl  of  it  ;  and  Hobson's  descrip- 
tion iif  tlm  ii'c  lid  passed  over  clea'ly  illustrates  how 
Franklin,  leiving  cleir  water  liehii.'i  him,  pressed  his 
ships  into  the  pack  when  ho  attenipted  to  force  through 
Victoria  Strait.  How  very  ditl'erci.t  the  result  might 
and  probably  would  have  Ijeon  had  ho  known  of  the 
existence  of  a  ship-channel,  sheltereil  by  King  William 
Islainl  flMMi  tliis  tremendous  "  jmlar  pick  !" 

llobsiin  left  King  William  Island  en  the  last  day  of 
May,  liaviiii;  spent  thirty-one  days  oii  its  desolate 
shores.  I)iirini;  that  ]'eriod  one  In-ar  nnd  five  willow 
gr.iuse  were  slmt ;  onc!  wolf  and  a  few  foxes  were  .seen,  i 
Olio  poor  fox  was  either  so  desper.itely  hungry,  or  so 
charmed  witli  the  rare  ttight  of  aiiiin  ited  lieiiigs,  that  | 
he  plavivl  aliiiiit  the  party  until  the  dogs  sniplied  him 
up,  although  in  liarnc^s  and  dragging  the  sleilge  at  the 
time.  A  tew  gulls  were  seen,  but  not  until  after  the 
(irst  week  in  .June. 

It  has  nliiaily  Ipcen  explained  how  Hobson  found 
the  reconis  ami  t!i  ■  Koat :  he  exercised  his  disci-etionary 
ji-iwer  with  s'lund  ju  lenient,  and  completed  his  search  1 
HO  well,  tli:it,  in  eiiiiiing  over  the  same  ground  after 
hiin,  Captain  .MClintock  could  not  discover  any  trace 
tlia*^  hiul  cscapi'il  liim.  I 

The  hitter  ijoite  agrees  with  him  that  there  may  be  i 
many  small  articles  beneath  the  snow  ;  but  that  cairns, 
graves,  or  any  ciihs|iicejiis  objects  could  exist  ujwn  so  , 
lowand  uiiifonnaslicro,  without  their liaving seen  them,  ■ 
is  almost  impossible  j 

Captain   Ymmu's    re|H)rt    comprised    seven! y-tight 
days  of  sh'dgc  Ir.ivclliiig,  and    certainly   under  most 
di.Hcouraging  circniiista'iees.     Leaving  the  ship  on  7th  , 
April,  hn  cmsscd  tlie  wes.'ern  strait  to  Prince  of  Walea'  , 
Land,  (iiid  then .e  traced   its  shore   to  the  south  and  ' 
■west.     l)n   rc.icliiiii;  its  southern  terminaf ion —Cape  ; 
Swinburne,   si  iiaiiicil   iu    honour   of  Rear  Admiral 
Swinburne,  a  nuicli  cstwined  friend  of  Sir  J.    Fr.iiik- 
lin,  and   one   ot  tie;   earliest  supporters  of  this  final 
exiHMlition — ho  ilisciilics  the  land  as  extremely  low, 
and  deeply  cevcnil   with  snow,   the  heavy  grounded 
hummocks  which  li'iii<{c(l  its  monotonous  coast  alone 
indicating  the   line  dl'  demarcation   betwixt  land  and 
sea.     To  the  noitli  cast  ol  thin  terminal  Cii|w  the  sea 
was  covered  with  lc\cl  II  le  formed  in  the  fall  ot  last 
year,  whilst  all   tn  ili'  north- west  ward  ot  the   same 
capo  was  pack  con^i^iiiig  of  heavy  ice-masses,  forme<l 
|X)rhaps  years  ago  In  far  distant  and  wider  seas. 

Young  attempti'il  in  cr.iss  the  channel  which  ho  dis- 
covered between  I'lincc  of  Wales'  Island  and  Victoria 
Land;  but  from  tlii>  ni'.".;ed  nature  of  the  ice,  found 
it  quite  impractic-iMc  with  the  mean:  and  time  re- 
innining  at  his  ilispnsil.  He  expresses  his  firm  con- 
viction that  this  cliinncl  is  so  constantly  choked  up 
with  unnsually  hc.iv  y  ice  as  to  be  quite  unnavigable  ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  a  cdiiliiiiKiiis  ice-stream  from  the  N.W. 
Hie  opinion  coinciilcs  with  Captain  M'CHntock's,  and 
«/ith  those  of  Ciiptiins  Oiiimanney  and  Osborn,  uhen 
iaL.1. 


those  officers  exphiied  the  north  western  shoros  ot 
Prince  Wales'  Ijiiid  in  \K')\. 

Fearing  that  his  provisii  ns  might  run  short,  he  sent 
back  one  sledge  with  four  men,  and  continued  his 
miii'ch  with  only  one  inun  and  the  digs  for  forty 
daysl  They  were  obliged  to  build  a  snow-hut  each 
night  to  sleep  in,  as  the  tent  was  sent  back  with  the 
men ;  but  latterly,  w'leii  the  weather  became  niure 
mild,  they  preferred  slceiiing  on  the  sledge,  as  the  con- 
structing <if  a  snow-lint  usually  occupied  them  for  two 
hours.  Voungeuin|ilctcd  tliu  exploration  of  this  coast 
beyond  the  point  marked  upon  the  charts  as  O.sborn'g 
farthest,  u|>  nearly  t.j  hit.  73"  N.,  but  no  cairn  was 
found.  He,  however,  recognised  the  remarkably 
sha|ied  conical  hills  spoken  of  by  OhIioiu,  when  he  at 
his  farthest,  in  18-)1,  striiek  off  to  the  westward. 

The  cou^  t  lino  throiighout  wms  extremely  low  ;  and 
in  the  thick  disagivealile  weather  which  he  almost 
constantly  experienced,  it  was  often  a  matter  of  gi-oat 
difficulty  to  prc'vent  straying  oft'  the  coast  line  inland. 
He  eoiiiiDenced  his  return  ou  11th  May,  and  reached 
the  ship  on  7th  June,  in  wretched  health  and  depressed 
in  spirits. 

Directly  his  he  iltli  was  jiartially  re-established,  he, 
in  spite  of  the  Dnctor'a  renionatraiiccs,  again  set  out 
im  the  10th  with  bis  party  of  men  and  the  dogs,  to 
complete  the  explnratioii  of  both  shores  of  tlio  con- 
tinuation of  I'l'el  Sound,  between  the  jiositiou  of  the 
Fox  anii  the  points  reached  by  Sir  James  Ross  in  l.'^t',), 
and  Lieutenant  Umwiiu  in  lf<ol.  This  heaceoni|ir,Hlicil 
without  finding  any  trace  of  the  lost  ex|icdition,  ami 
the  parties  were  again  on  board  by  :.'.Stli  June.  The 
ice  travelled  over  in  this  lust  journey  was  almost  all 
formed  last  autumn. 

The  extent  of  coast  lino  explored  by  Captain  Young 
amounts  to  380  miles,  whil.sttliatdisoovered  by  ll.ibson 
and  Captain  M'Clintock  Hueaints  to  nearly  i'20  miles, 
making  a  total  of  8oO  geograpliicu.  miles  of  new  coast- 
line which  were  laid  down. 

On  W^ednesday,  the  10th  day  of  August,  the  south 
wind  having  clearetl  away  a  imssage  for  the  Fox  out  of 
Brentford  Bay,  they  started  under  steam,  leaving  be- 
hind them  the  gravcsof  two  shipmates,  tastefully  sodded 
round  and  planted  over  with  the  u.sual  Arctic  flowers: 
a  record  iu  a  conspicuous  cairn  at  the  west  ]ioiut  of 
Depot  or  Transition  Bay,  aiid  three  cases  of  pemmican 
near  the  oast  end  of  Long  Lake,  and  the  travelling 
boat  near  its  west  eml,  iit  the  head  of  False  Strait. 
On  the  15th  they  )iassed  within  a  mile  of  Ferry 
Beach;  on  the  17th  Luipold  Island,  and  on  Stmday 
evening,  the  21st,  they  were  at  sea  out  of  sight  of  land! 
Afler  a  brief  stay  at  GodhaveD,a  single  week  of  favour- 
able gales  took  the  stilwart  little/'  x  from  Cape  Fare- 
well to  within  400  miles  of  the  Ijind's  End,  or  about 
1,100  miles  of  di.stance;  niiil  on  the  I'Oth  of  September 
Captain  M'Clintock  landed  at  Purtsuiouth,  on  his  safe 
rbyyn  from  this  most  interesting  and  "dventurouB 
voyago. 

The  batfto  ot  tho  Arctic  regions,  wo  may  now  truly 
say,  has  bran  fought  out  and  out  again.  On  the  oiieside 
is  man,  by  nature  weak,  sensitive,  and  fn»il ;  on  the  other, 
]irivation,gloom,and  cohl,sternand ever-enduring.  But, 
on  tho  ono  hand,  is  also  mind,  ever  ready,  like  the  tiny 
Fox  that  is  fitted  up  for  the  encounter,  by  its  workings, 
to  penetrate  into  its  ice  cncunibei-ed  seas,  or,  like  the 
Aurora,  to  light  up  into  life  and  cogninance  remote 
shores  wrapiM-d  in  tho  silence  and  solitude  of  death. 
But  has  mind  always  been  victorious  t     H'  iw  many 
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ships  hnvo  now  Ijoon  ftlmniloiird  to  tho  rt'leiitleso  J'roMt 
sinco  tlio  A'mci/  was  tiist  stiiiiiili',1  (in  tlm  conHt  of  North 
Somcrwft?  How  timny  Killi'iit  followH  have  imiil  for 
thi!  heroic  rcNohition  to  fu'i-  and  overcome  difficiiltipH, 
Bciit  ill  this  inHtaiuo  not  liy  iimi  Imt  liy  nivtiirc,  with 
tlu'ir  liveH?  Whiit  a  |iictiire  of  hclplPHsness  is  pn^- 
MMitpcl  til  us  in  what  ri'iiiaiiieil  of  tho  crew  of  the 
Hrebus  nnd  Terror,  dro|(|ping  one  hy  oiio  ns  they  mitdc 
their  last  endeavour  to  leave  the  hattle-Held  behind 
them  ?  And  in  tlio  sad  picture  relieved  by  a  few 
daring  eicapea  and  brilliant  Hiiccensex,  or  even  by 
M'Clintock's  daiinllcHM  warcli  for  bones  and  relics  I 
We  fear  not.  The  struggle  is  not  et|unl.  When  Pro- 
vidence closes  up  a  jMirtion  of  the  globe  in  ice  and 
snow,  and  wni|iH  it  up  in  night  for  half  of  the  year, 
leaving  nil  around  without  life,  or  niovpineiit,  or  light, 
it  sets  its  seal  ii|ion  that  region  ns  '''  it  was  tiiliootHi  of 
humanity,  and  marks  it  as  a  Ian'  ii  who->e  oiitskirtM 
even  the  stubborn  rl-xpiiniaux  cnii  only  starve  on  pre- 
carious seals'  flesh  nnd  blu'iber. 

Pnr  would  it  bo  from  us  t«  iindernite  the  gullantry 
nnd  hei-oism  of  our  biiivo  mid  unflinching  countrymen 
in  carrying  out  tin  so  struggles,  now  renewed  with  what 
has  bctMi  done  by  others  tor  alsiiit  the  hundred  and 
thirtieth  time  ;  we  cstininto  it  at  the  very  highest,  as 
requiring  higher  qualities  of  coura'.{e,  fortitude,  and 
endurance,  than  any  amount  of  stnigifli'  lielwwn  man 
and  man,  and  we  are  ns  much  carrici'  uway  by  the 
mystery  and  romance  of  uiitnil  ri gioiis  of  |ier|K>tual  , 
ice,  anil  remote  lands  bathed  in  gl<>  mu  and  darkness, 
as  it  is  |ierhaps  |>OHsil>le  to  be.  Wts  h  iiioiir  the  gr.ives 
of  those  who  have  die<l  there,  and  wcip  for  the  memory 
of  the  unburied. 

But  what  has  this  sacrifioe  of  life  and  vessels,  and 
this  persistent  expenditure,  which  would  have  ulmost 
sufticed  to  construct  a  railway  from  Constsntiiiople  to 
IjahoH',  or   to  have  uniteil   the  St.    Ijiwionce   with 
Fraser's    River  by  an  iron   bond,  been  incuried  fort 
In  the  tii-st  place,  to  solve  a  geographical  problem  ;  in 
the  second,    to  serve   the  cause  of  humanity.      Both 
hoiiotiiidde  inccntives,and  worthyofgiHHl  nnd  true  men,  I 
and  of  an  enternrising  ami  grateful  nation.     The  pro   i 
blem  was  the  d   covery  of  a  north  west  |>;issiigo  ;  and  ■. 
we  are  now  told  that  Sir  John   Franklin  was  the  Ki-st  \ 
to  effect  it     This  is  no  doubt  tho  case,  viewed  in  the  | 
light  of  an  open  way  l>eyoiid  bring  known  vo  the  iin-  I 
fortunate  navigator.     As  much  cannot  be  hiiid  of  Sir 
Kdwaiil  Parry's  first  exp  -dition,  when  lie  discovered 
Parry's  Strait,  and  afterwards  crossed  the  meridian  of 
1 10"  west,  for  which  he  obtained  thorewanl  of  X.'>,()00, 
alb  it,  as  far  as  practical  results  are  concerned,  this 
first  expedition  may  be  said  to  havedi'tprmined  theex-  : 
istcnce  of  a  north-west  passage  ns  much  as  any  that  ' 

I  ave  followed  it  :  just  as  much  as  when  Sir  R  M'Cluro  i 
rc.'ich«d  Melville  Island  from  Hanks'  l^ind  in  1852,  or 
when  Tiieiitenant  Pym  nnd  Sir  it.  M'Clure  met,  one  ' 
coming  from  the  east  nml  the  other  from  the  west,  ^iid 
the  Atlantic  shook  hamls  with  tho  Piu-ific,  on  the  Cth 
of  April,  18.5.1 — one  -jf  the  most  touching  incidents  in 
Arctic  pxplorati-n.  Prince  Hegent's  Inlet  has  been 
since  shown  to  communicate  by  Itellot  Strait  with  con- 
tinuous sea,  and  Parry 'a  Strait  —or,  as  it  is  now  called. 
Parry  or  Melville  Sound — to  coiiimuuicate  with  the 
same  sea  by  Prince  of  Wales's  Stniit  and  M'Clnre's 
Ktrait.  Captain  Sir  K.  M'Clure  was  no  more  ■ucceasful 
in  convoying  his  ship  throu.!h  the  strait  that  bears  his 

II  lino,  and  which  lies  Itetween  Bank's  I.<ind  nnd  Melville 
I  land,  than  Parrr  was  in  navigating  fi'om  the  cost. 


('ap':iin  (,'olliii<on,  on  )iis  jiart,  was  no  more  siicresi'ful 
ill  navigiktiiig  his  ship  coining  from  tho  west  by  Victoria 
Strait,  between  Victoria  Lund  and  King  William 
Island,  U>  liancnster  S<iiind,  than  Sir  John  Friinklin 
was  in  navigating  his  shi|)8  through  the  same  stniit 
coming  fnmi  the  east.  The  Errbtu  and  Ttrror  weie 
lH>s<>t  in  the  ice  ill  Victoria  Strait  in  Septemlier,  184'!, 
nnd  were  abandiuied  in  the  snmo  ices  in  April,  lt<48. 
Almost  all  the  Arotio  travellers  have  been  on  the  track 
of  the  uorth-wpst  [wssiigo  ;  none  have  cfl'ectcd  it,  even 
by  foot  or  sledge,  save  Sir  H.  M'Cluro  and  his  party, 
to  whom  tho  reward  has  been  justly  decreed,  and  none 
have  Riiccetsled  in  carrying  their  ships  through. 

Sir  F.  L.  M'lMiiitoek  says  :  "  SVith  respect  to  a 
naviijable  northwest  p:iss»gt>,  and  to  tho  probability 
of  our  h.iving  been  iiblo  last  sea.son  to  make  any  con- 
siderable advance  to  the  Routhward,  had  the  barrier  of 
ice  across  the  western  outlet  of  Hellot  Strait  permitted 
us  to  reach  tho  o,  en  water  lH<yimil,  I  think,  judging 
fnun  what  1  have  si>>ce  seen  of  tho  ice  in  Fmnlclin 
Strait,  that  the  cliancra  were  greatly  in  favour  of  our 
reaching  Ca|H<  lliijchel,  on  tlio  south  side  of  King 
Williniii's  Land,  by  passing  (ns  I  intended  to  do)  coft- 
tBard  of  that  inland." 

It  does  not  become  us  to  question  the  judgment  of 
so  ex|K'rienced  an  otKcer  ;  but  we  may  be  jHTniitted  to 
sav  that  a  mere  glaiue  at  tho  map  which  nccom|innieii 
M'Clintock's  narmtivu  would  show  that,  if  the  only 
chaneo  of  navigating  between  tho  two  on'ans  lay 
through  such  a  devious  channel  as  Pons'  Strait.  Kao 
Strait,  and  S'.in|>soii  s  Strait,  when  the  wide  Strait  ot 
Victoria  was  right  before  them,  it  was  a  very  small 
chance  indeed. 

That  which  is  equnlly  remarkable  is,  that  Sir  K 
M'Clure,  when  he  reached  the  Bay  of  Mercy,  where 
the  Invftllyator  was  Iroieii  in  and  abandoned,  was  but 
a  very  short  distance  of  the  luiiiiliel  att«ine<l  by  I'any 
on  the  I'Jth  of  August,  18CU  Hail  he  been  able  to 
effect  t\w!  rt Plaining  s|iace,  tho  north-west  imsange 
would  havo  been  carried  out,  but  by  two  diHereiit 
shijis,  one  coming  from  the  east,  the  other  from  the 
wcs^,  and  that  in  the  same  strait.  Captain  Collin- 
son,  it  imiy  also  be  remarked,  when  he  reached  his 
farthest  in  Prince  of  Wales  i^trait.  which  was  only  a 
trifle  beyond  what  M'Clure  reache<l  in  the  same  strait, 
attained  nearly  the  sanie  paiullel  of  west  longitude  as 
Sir  lildward  I'airy  did  in  the  north  in  1820.  So  that 
the  north-west  |msHnge  was  on  that  occasion  once  more 
nearly  efli'ctcil  by  two  different  navigatora  coming  in 
opjHwite  directions.  And  that  which  is  almost e<|ually 
reniai'kaiile  is,  that  when  Captain  Collinson  wiiiteri-d 
in  Cambridge  Bay,  in  Victoria  Land,  in  18d2  3,  he 
explored  the  coast  of  that  land  along  the  strait  of  the 
same  name,  nnd  letween  it  and  King  William  Island, 
to  a  point  northward,  or  beyond  whore  the  Erclui  and 
Tr.rrur  were  abaiidime<l  in  1848.  It  is  not  nt  all  pro- 
bable that,  if  Captain  Collinson  had  iiushed  on  his 
sledge  jMirtiea  to  the  eastward  of  King  Willism  Island, 
ho  would  hsve  found  any  survivors  of  tho  Franklin 
ex|)edition,  but  he  would  liavn  anticipated  M'Clintock 
in  ascertaining  their  iiite,  if  lie  had  not  discovered  the 
sad  but  interesting  document  brought  home  by  the 
la.st-nientioned  intrepid  traveller. 

A|iurt  from  these  curiosities  of  Arctic  travel  and  ex- 
ploration, quite  enough  has  lieen  shown,  as  far  as  a 
north-west  ]iaasag3  is  concerned,  that,  whether  attempted 
l>y  tho  way  of  Banks's  Straits,  Prince  of  Wales  Strait, 
or  by  Franklin  or  M'Clintock's  Channels,  and  then  by 
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Rofs'  nr  Victoria  Strait,  the  aooalled  pasHiigt's  iiiu 
m-lcliiin  or  ever  fi'ee  from  icu,  and  timt  a  iiuinlH'r  of 
contiiiguiioiuii  nru  fSBuiitiHl  to  a  «uccoii8ful  nuvigution 
ir< '111  >iiiu  oet'iiii  to  another.  Among  the  tii'Ht  of  thcHo 
is  the  nttaiiiiiicnt  of  nny  one  of  thi'se  hfforti-inentionod 
ntniitM— n  tiink  of  no  ordinary  umgnitiide,  and  geiierull.v 
eiituiliiiK  tho  hi»M  of  <ino  seaMoii  ;  tlie  Becoiid  18  to  got 
thmngJi  llie  ice  accuniuiat«^d  at  the  entniiico  of  the 
itraitx;  iind  tho  third  in,  Rii|i|io!iiiig  thpfk'iiwiu  to  ho  ono 
of  those  ill  which  the  ice  liri'iikH  ii|>,  to  lie  exiu'lly  nt 
the  H| tot,  to  move  along  with  the  floe  or  puck,  or  to 
6glit  throii^di  it  or  Rgiiiiist  it,  ns  the  ciiriiiii>tiii>c»:j  may 
be.  The  iiliiiii'loiiiiii'iit  of  tho  InvotnjnUr,  mid  of  a 
whoh>  Hi|iiiidi'i>ii  of  Hhlpn,  by  Sir  Kiliiiiind  liclclier,  and 
tho  fiii't  tlmt  tim  K'Ama  and  Ttrrvr  liiy  two  ycHm 
iM'sct  in  tho  ice  of  Victoriii  Stniit,  aiixioiixiy  waiting 
for  nil  opcnitMf  wliich  their  crcwH  wcro  never  dooiiieil 
to  fire,  Hhov  wliiit  little  lii>|io  tliere  ix  of  ai\  ar a ilable 
northwcHt  pii.Hnage  ever  l>eiiig  disiovered.  The  thing 
M'ciiiH  to  iie  quite  <<iit  of  the  i|iiCHtiiin  ;  and  iinle8H  xoine 
rhiiiipe  of  cliinate  should  occnr  (nnd  wliich  in  not  iin- 
]HiH.sil>lc,  for  there  nre  evidi'iiccN  of  Mich  a  chitii^e  both 
ill  iiiitiiriil  plicnoiiicnannd  in  the  fuctof  the  Ksipiiniaux 
hii\  ing  once  dwelt  in  hi;jlier  latitudcH  than  they  venture 
to  do  at  jiroMeiit),  it  ix  not  likely  that  the  liorth-weKt 
paxsage  will  ever  lie  navigated. 

Then'  is  one  further  fart  connected  with  this  qiieg- 
tiiiii  which  liHN  lieeii  >  liinin.ited  b,v  t'uptuin  )f'<'lintoek'H 
voyage,  nnd  which  ought  ijut  to  I'O  lost  xigh'.  of,  and 
that   iH,  that   if  Bt'llota  Stiait   proHentH   ii   navig.ililo 
channel  t"  the  wcsit,   it  cniild   he  niiched    hy   lIllilHiin 
Strait  and  the  (iiilf  of  RiHithiii,  us  well  as  l>y  ItatEu'a 
Hiy  and  I  Hiioastcr  Sunnd  ;  or,   ii'c  tv«(J,  if  ultained  I 
frmii  the  west,  a  ship  euiild  sail  li'iineby  lludwm  Strait  ! 
intitead    of  lialtin'x  l!ay.      It  will    ivinaiii    for  Arctic 
tnivi'llcis  to  <'Mtenniiie  wlr  ther  Uie  pack  in  Itulhn'H  i 
Pay.  »  hiih  has  can  ied  :  i'  x,  u.y  ships,  and  the  little  1 
I'l'X  the  last  Hiiiong  tlielii,   Ijack   resistless  to  whence  | 
they  starteil,  is  more  dinieiilt  to  overcome  than  the  ice 
clogned  stniita  and  narrows  which  intervene  lietwceii 
1 1  i:dsoii  Strait  and  the  Gulf  of  Hisithia.     They  are,  at  | 
all  ('vent.1,  in  more  Hoiitherly  latitudes. 

A  further  result  of  these  niiinei-ous  and  arduous  ex- 
peilition.s  huK  been  tindoiihtcdiy  to  add  considerably  to 
oiii  gcogmphioal  knowledge,  to  enlarge  the  domains  of 
Kcii  nee,  and  to  create  and  uphold  that  spirit  of  enter-  : 
prise  and  iK^rseverance  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  i 
never  \h!  found  wanting  in  the  llritish  sailor  or  the 
man  (if  science.  Hopes  were  held  out  for  a  time  of  { 
the  existence  to  the  north  of  an  oir'U  sea,  replete 
with  animal  life,  and  over  which  benignant,  if  not 
balmy  gales,  wi^re  to  waft  even  ordinary  sailing 
ves^'^•la  Ironi  the  Northern  Ocean  to  Behring's 
Straits,  or  oven  i-ound  the  circumpohir  regions 
to  the  same  ocean  from  whence  they  prcH-eeded. 
Iliit  these  h(i))C8,  founded,  as  they  were,  upon  but 
)iiii  tiul  recognisances  and  imperfect  data,  uri-sing  fro?ii 
Rcciileiital  openings  and  an  uuiiMiial  congregation  of 
living  things,  have  not  been  doomed  to  be  substantiated. 

While  in  the  present  day  *he  line  of  the  northern 
limit  of  the  distribution  of  tho  hiiiiiun  race  makes  a 
curve  from  the  coast  of  America  up  and  across  Cock- 
burn  Island  to  still  more  nnrthernly  latitudes  in 
Greenland  (and  M'Clintock  found  the  Arctic  High- 
landers, as  he  calls  tlii'iii,  of  Ca|ie  York  rapidly 
diminishing  in  numbers  lioiu  famine  und  disoikse), 
whales  of  two  or  three  kinils,  narwhals,  walruses,  seals, 
dolphins,  grampus,  cod,  and  various  fish ;  nituk  oxen, 


.  reiniloer,  I'olar  bsars,  Arctic  foxes  and  hares,  geese, 
ducks,  auks,  divers,  gulls,  und  snow-biinlingH,  have  all 
.  lieen  met  with  in  the  high  latitudes  of  Wellington 
Channel.  Ihit  these  and  other  bvideiicis,  as  those  of 
occuiioiial  ojit'ii  water,  drill  wood,  and  l<^<|nimaux  relics, 
are  not  siilliuieiit  to  prove  the  existence  of  an  o|<en 
Arctic  Ocean  in  the  circiim-jiolar  regions. 

Captain  Sir  F,  L.  M'Clintoikhas,  wo  ladieve — for  the 

ap)ieiiiiix  to  tho  journey  of  the  Fux  has  not  yet  been 

]iul>lished — corrolMiiatiil  the  determination  by  Sir  James 

HiisM  of  thi<  piisitiim  of  tho  north  magnetic  pole,  by 

•  wliii  h  we  Iind,  as  in  tho  case  with  tho  magnetic  equator, 

or  that  line  aniiind  the  earth's  cintral  circumference 

upon  which  tliu  magnetic  needle  is  horizontal,  and  has 

111)  <lip,  that  it  cha^s  not  coincide  with  the  terrestrial 

equator,  so  the  |Kiint  of  the  vertical  dip  of  the  north 

magnetic  jHiIe  — and  the  same  thing  has  been  observed  of 

.  the  south  magnetic  |><ile —  is  by  no  means  coincident  with 

,  the  geographical  |ioleg.     This  would  tend  to  show  that 

:  the  )Kwitionof  the  magnetic  poles  is  liable  to  change,  and 

'  this  is  rendered  all  the  more  probable  as  the  lines  of 

greatest    magnetic  intensity   (or   isodynamical  vemiiH 

isoeliiiial  lines)  present  two  foci  in  the  northern  henii 

sphere — the  one  in  North  America,  and  the  other  in 

iSilierla  ;  and  theoo  a]ipear  to  coincide  with  the  two 

points  of  greatest  cold — phenomena  that  may  vary 

with  the  Ncaitons 

Matei  i.'ils  for  forming  a  general  conception  of  the 
geological  structure  of  the  Arctic  Archipelago  have 
bitiii  gradnally  accumulating,  and  Professor  Haughto^i, 
availing  himself  of  the  additional  facts  obtained  by 
M'C'liiiliick,  laLi  cuiidensed  the  whole  into  a  judicious 
siiniinii'V  and  a  enmprehinsivo  niap,  as  rl(ii|iient  in  its 
distinctive  lines  as  tho  gaudily  lohaired  saxifrages, 
fwrryas,  oxyrias,  dr.ibis,  dryas,  i>i  pavers,  and  other 
charactcristiu  Arctic  plants,  whiili  are  ho  pleasantly 
grouped  together  in  J'r.  Sutherland's  actount  of  the 
searching  expedition  under  Mr.  Penny,  give  a  general 
idel^  and  that  at  one  glance,  of  the  ]ieculiarities  of 
Polar  vt'getatioii. 

Miircliisoii  Promontory,  which  bounds  Hellot  Strait 
to  the  south,  has  been  determined  now  to  be  the  most 
northerly  point  of  the  American  conlinent — its  Arctic 
Capo  Horn.  But,  after  all,  liootliia  is  a  meie  jienin- 
Riila,  like  the  Melville  pcnin.sula ;  its  isthmus  is  even 
narrower,  and  neither  will  ever  be  looked  iijion  much 
as  continental  adjuncts. 

Sir  R.  I.  Murchit'On  has  attached  to  M'Olintock's 
nan-ativo  a  small  map  representing  all  the  lands  and 
se.is  of  the  Arctic  regions  to  the  west  of  Lancaster 
Sound  which  were  known  iind  laid  down  previous  to 
Fmnklin's  htst  expedition,  and  tlie  unknown  waters 
tniverse.d  by  tho  Kr'bus  und  Terror  during  the  two 
summers  liefore  the  ships  were  beset — strange  to  say, 
in  the  most  southerly  latitudes  which  they  attained — 
and  tho  novelty,  range,  rapidity,  und  boldiuss  of  tho 
mute.  Sir  Koilerick  remarks,  ns  thus  delineated,  may 
well  surprise  the  geogitipher,  and  even  the  most  enter- 
prising A  rctic  sailor. 

Captain  M'Clintock  has  also  himself  made  consider- 
able additions  to  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  Arctic 
Archipelago,  be.siiles  determining  the  course  followed 
by  the  Erebus  and  Terror.  He  has  more  jinrticularly 
exjilored  the  hitherto  unknown  coast-line  of  Boothia, 
southwards  from  B<dlot  Strait  to  the  magnetic  jxile, 
delineated  the  southern  part  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island, 
laid  down  the  whole  of  King  William  Island,  and 
determined  the  existence  of  a  new  and  capacious,  but 
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ice-ohoVed,  channel  between  Viotoria  Land  and  Prince 
of  Wales  iHliiiid. 

An  iinmeiMM  number  of  new  names  hive  been  thai 
added  to  tlio  mu|Hi— it  ii  grievoui  to  think  they  are 
little  more  than  nameit,  fur  few  of  them  indicate  a  rite 
inhttliitod  by  human  b«lii^  or  a  |)oint  of  aujr  intereat 
or  im|M)rtanco  whatsoever,  excopt  aa  beacons  to  iave 
thu  future  explorer  front  deRtniction.  Captain  M'Clin- 
tuck  hiw,  however,  shown  unuitu.tl  judgment  and  good 
taiitc  in  the  d<<4i)(riations  which  he  has  bestowed  ttpon 
pliicu.H,  Hithi^rlci,  all  the  great  blocks  of  laud,  with 
voniu  fnw  oxco|>tiunis  have  been  devoted  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, or  to  those  in  power,  fnira  that  lively  Muae 
of  gratitude  which  is  said  to  anticipate  favours  to  come. 
Thu  exceptions  are  Boothia,  North  Somerset,  North 
Devon,  Grinnel  Land,  and  a  few  others.  M'Clintook 
has  not  only  rendered  justice  to  real  gnititndo  in  affix- 
ing the  naniOM  of  Aoklaud,  Murchison,  Fitxruy,  Pasley, 
Do  la  Roqtiette,  and  o  hor  suppui'ters  of  Arctic  re- 
search, to  variouH  |M>ints,  but  he  has  honoured  science 
in  the  porotmsof  Brodie  and  Livingstone;  and  he  bus  not 
even  forgotten  the  claimsof  litoratnre,  for  we  have  nov/  a 
Point  Charlei)  Dickensand  a  Point  Thackeray  in  the  J  .ro- 
tic  Archi[M>lago,  where  the  Melvilles,  and  the  Dunc'iiaea 
an)  the  Bathurstt,  and  the  Bnrmws  have  hitherto  'lad  it 
all  their  own  way.  Pity  it  ia  that  callous  map-makers 
will,  iu  future  atlaao.s  clip  and  crop  this  redundancy 
of  Arctic  nomenclature  with  an  iron  pen,  and  leave 
nothing  but  what  has  a  geographical  meaning  and  im- 


port, not  a  mere  human  one.  It  ia  to  be  regretted  that 
the  names  of  the  ie  uliiri  of  the  expeditions  were  not 
attached  at  the  onset  to  the  discoveries  originally 
effected  by  theut,  or  by  thjse  associuted  with  them. 
We  should  then  have  Piirry'sLand,  Hess  Land,  Fraiik- 
lin  Land,  Richardson  Land,  Ueuohey  Ijind,  Kelloy, 
Oolliuaon,  IfOlui*,  Austin,  Belcher,  Osbom,  M'Clin- 
tock,  Inglefield,  and  Rae  Lauds;  worthy  nionumenta 
to  the  gallantry  and  devotion  of  those  who,  themselves 
and  tlioir  oompanions,  ran  so  many  risks,  and  suffrred 
so  many  privations  and  haitUliips  in  first  deteruiining 
iheir  existence — results  in  now  notorious  instances 
achieved  only  by  the  most  heroic  sacritlce  of  life. 

It  is  vain,  however,  to  reflect  or  to  moralise  upon  all 
the  iuflnitesimal  bearings  of  Arctic  exploration.  It 
has  the  deep  attraction  of  entfrpriae  and  adventure 
attached  to  it.  It  is  indelibly  imprinted  iu  the  more 
noble,  aspiring  and  humane  attributes  of  our  nature, 
Tha  mere  notion  breathes  of  romance,  heroism,  and 
gloiy.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  iNut  of  civilised  nature  to  pant 
after  the  Unknown,  ana  in  future  times  the  Russmus, 
us  they  progress  iu  enterprise  and  enlightenment,  will 
probably  explore  the  lofty  and  extensive  lands  that 
have  been  seen  north  of  Behring's  Straits,  with  tht 
same  seal,  if  not  the  same  indomitable  courage  and 
]iower  of  endurance,  that  the  British  have  exhibited  in 
tracing  their  Arctic  Archipelago  amidst  the  snow,  the 
ice,  and  winter  gloom  of  tbe  Polar  regions. 
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TnsT  Vnnr  o*  Aujutia— Dalmitiaii  Nitionautt—  | 
BlTUATIOa  AMD  ARPMr  o»  K«udia-Thi  Kxiort  op  I 
BoMASOi,  0>LAin>0'-OVAmD  lloim  akd  Clock  Towrb-  > 

RlOHAKD   C<Bir»   BB    Lion— CaVaOHM    AKD     CORVtMn- 

FOBTt— Raoviaw  Bociktt. 

Tn  Alpa  and  the  Apennines  of  Italj,  m  wellaa  the  | 
Funusus  of  Oreece,  we  all  parts  of  one  and  the  same 
range  of  moantiina.  The  chain  begins  in  Calabria, 
and  fo-  a  space  keeps  nearer  to  the  Adriatic  thun  to 
the  KeaiiolitAa  waters ;  but,  at  San  Marino,  crosses 
over  to  tho  Qnlf  of  Oenoa,  and  sweeping  round  Pied- 
mont, towers  up  into  the  Alps ;  then,  running  east- 
warda,  pusses  down  the  other  side  <if  the  Adriatic,  and 
■0  onwards  through  Albania  and  Greece,  till  it  termi- 
nates in  the  .^j^ean  at  the  marbled  steep  of  Cape 
Sunium. 

The  modem  and  Slaavio  names  of  these  Illyrian 
Apennines,  that  run  down  the  east  of  the  Adriatic — 
sometimes  approaching  and  sometimes  receding  from 
the  sea-shore— is  the  Vellebitch.  The  narrow  strip 
of  territory,  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  which  inter- 
venes between  the  Vellebitch  and  tho  Adriatic,  is 
Dalmatia,  and  on  the  other  sides  are  Croatia,  Bosnia, 
Henwgovina  and  Montenegro,  provinces  of  Turkey  in 
Earope,  albeit  the  latter  upholds  a  greater  aniount  of 
Independmee  tbaa  moat  other  so-called  Turkish  pro- 


It  was  at  Carlstadt,  in  Hungary,  Mr.  A .  A.  Faton 
relates,'  in  the  month  of  November,  18(6,  that  1  tuuk 
my  place  in  the  weekly  diligence  thnt  runs  from  Vi- 
enna to  Zara,  the  capital  of  Dalmatia.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  Adriatic,'  even  the  must  unobservant 
traveller  must  hitve  peroeived  that  we  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  southern  region.  The  peasants  wore  the 
ciiissio  sandaL  In  the  midst  of  the  faces  of  Slaavic 
tbrm,  those  with  the  regular  features,  which  aru  the 
rule  in  Italy  and  the  exception  to  the  north  of  the 
Alps,  grew  more  fi'-queut.  Fresh  Zara  almcads  were 
presented  at  a  he<lge  beer-house  ;  and  so  strong  grew 
this  feeling  before  crossing  the  IsHt  mountain-ridge, 
that  I  even  taucied  that  all  the  birds  flew  to  the  south- 
wards. 

At  length,  just  before  dawn,  on  the  third  morning 
after  leaving  Curlstadt,  I  woke  up  in  the  diligence, 
which  had  stopped  to  change  horses  at  the  post-houiie 
on  the  top  of  the  Vellebitch ;  my  liuibs  were  be- 
uuinbed  with  cold,  in  spite  of  great  coat  and  lined 
cloak,  ami  a  keen  wind  saluted  me  as  I  stepped  out  of 
the  cart-iitge  in  deep  suuw.  The  chill,  clear,  starry 
heavens  uniibled  me  to  see  that  I  had  gained  the  sum- 
mit of  a  pass  bordered  with  pines  and  surmounted 


*  Highland!  and  Idands  of  the  Adriatic,  inelndinc  Dslmstia, 
Croutiii.sndtbeitoatbsniFroTiiioesof  tlieAtutrinoBnifiia.  Bj 
A.A.  IVtoo. 
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with  pinniicles  of  rock  ;  nnd  a  sf)iiar«  lilix-k  of  stone 
on  my  left  attracting  my  iittontion,  I  lu:UI  tlio  lantern  | 
to  it,"  ami  read    on  one  siJa,   "  Croatia,"  and  on  the  ' 
n-v^rf      "Dalmatia."     A  thrill  of  sntisfaction  |ia»wd  I 
thrrjgh  me  as  I  felt  myneif  on  the  thicMhold  of  a  new 
and  interesting  field  of  study  ;  and   the  foretaMto  of 
novel  scenes  and  strange  manners  r<>newed  the  illuHionti 
of  youthful  travel.      Seeing   a   dull  red   cliarcoalfin 
glea^nmg  through  the  window  of  a  hut  on   my  right, 
in  wM  !i  sat  a  watch  of  frontier  gii.irds,  I  entered  and 
warmed  myself,  the  conductor  proferring  to  make  the  : 
descent  by  daylight. 

As  I  re-entered  the  coach,  the  blue  diamoud-studded 
night  had  disappeared  as  a  dre. "jq  ;  and  a^  the  i!.iwn 
approached,  the  silver  icicles  glisteneil  on  the  dark-  , 
gieen  brauches  of  the  mouniain-piuc;,     A»  we  tra-  i 
•  -rsed  the  summit  of  the  ridg«>,  one  snowy  j>eak  after  j 
another  was  lighted  up  with  the  break  of  day  ;  and  a  ; 
turn  of  the  road  at  length  bringing  ns  to  that  si.Ic  oj' 
the  Vellebitch  which  fi-ontcd  the  Adriatic,  Daluiatia,  j 
ill  all  her  j>eculiarity,  lay  stretched  l)eforo  me.     Ifero 
wax  nu  tantalising  descent  of  long  narrow  valleys,  as  : 
J!i  l*'ily.     To  the  eye,  the  ti-ansiiion  from  the  wui-ld  of  ; 
the  Nori!"  to  the  w^rld  of  the  iSouth  was  immediate.  1 
Like  the  t:avelter  who,  after  the  painful  gyr.itions  of  : 
a  high  tower,  emerges  fn>m  darkness  to  the  binl's-eye  I 
view  of  a  new  and  curious  city,  1  bad  the  wboli'  spaue,  ; 
from  the  liill-to'«)  to  the  distant  islands,  before  mo  at  a 
single  glance.     A  long,  deep  giwh  in  the  land,  |>i<rallel 
with  the  mountiiin,  wat  the  Canal  of  the  Morlajks,  a 
•,'ulf  of  the  sea,  like  a  wide  river  flowing   between  its 
iianks.     Zarii,  IJeneovatz,  Nnna — ])lnin  and  inount:iin, 
I'iiy  and  wa — were  all  Imfoi*  me.     The  sun  ronf  a|)acc ; 
tlie  mist  cleared  away  from  the  distant  island  ea|)es  ; 
ihe  snow  died  a  lingering  deatl.  as  ve  sunk  to  the 
leii:perature   of  the  genial  Ailriatic ;  ard   the  wind, 
combated  a.s  a  bitter  enemy  an  bonr  Hgn,  ble"  a  gentle  ; 
truce,  and  was  inviteil  bh  a  frieiul.     Yesterday  morn-  j 
ing,  on  awaking,  the  carripge-whcels  were  rattling  over  | 
a  road  crisjteil  with  hanl  frost ;  ami  the  pninteil  spiro 
of  a  Croatian  chuixli  i-oso,  clear  nml  tlistinet,  out  of' 
the  fray  and  crimi-on  distance.     Obrovuzzo,  a  small  I 
town,  to  which  we  now  u»..  •"uded,  had  the  campanile  i 
"f  the  south  of  (he  Aif)s  ;  and  in  the  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  the  town  £  at  onee  vecognised  the  V'enetiau  | 
eliaractcr :    here  ihe   charm   was  not   that  of  mere  | 
novelty,  but  sweet  recognition  ot'  the  features  of  an  i 
old  and  wellbclovcd  friend,  recalling  di-ys  /f  enjoy- 
ment, mingle^  with  instruction, 

But  the  gri  test  curiosity  was  the  road  by  which  I 
1  ad  effett;-  ;  ""v  descent.  The  Voilibitch.  mbtead  of 
i-loping  down  to  the  ;oa«t,  breaks  otf  with  an  u'lrupt- 
ness  tliat  larders  or  the  precipitous,  and  must  have 
tasked  the  energies  of  .he  most  fiontific  road-maker. 
'.Vith  'Jhe  experi'-'ue  of  the  f?'im|ilon;  the  St.  Ootiia, 
and  the  otiieiTt  leading  over  the  Alps,  ,he  Velh'bitcl. 
is  the  most  perfect  of  all,  and,  viewctl  from  below  the 
road,  appears  like  a  gigantic  stnircase  cut  in  the  face 
of  a  itick.  f^ne  grfat  blank  in  the  landKca))e  to  which 
we  de.scendert  was  a  icantincss  of  veget'ion:  the  air 
waswavm,  the  colours  clear,  brilliant  anu  soiilhern  ; 
bnt  the  scatte'rd  figs  and  olives,  the  red  lurth  niinuled 
with  rock,  and  the  starved  shnibbery,  formed  a 
oouuterpoise  that  told  iiie  not  to  forget  my  native 
Terdure-clad  north. 

Obrovazzo  ia  situated  on  the  lips  of  a  yawning  land- 
crack,  through  which  a  Rhine  or  Danube  w.d''  ha^e 
space  enough  to  Cow ;  but  the  intense  green  o!  ihe 


motionless  wn'^ers  showt  that  thero  is  more  of  salt  sea 
than  of  fie,';i  water  to  float  those  luirqiies  that  lay 
along  the  '|Uiiy. 

Nothing  in  Christian  Eurojio  is  so  pieturesoue  as  the 
Dalmatian  jseasant's  dress ;  fur  he  wenr"  ""*  the 
trousers  or  (tar-.taloous  and  round  hat  of  /  ustriii  or 
Hungary,  but  a  die,«s  analot^iis  to  that  of  the  fild 
Turk.  Tall,  niuscular,  a'.id  vigsirou.i,  with  reil  fez  on 
his  head,  and  bnire  pistols  in  his  I  elt,  we  reeognist'  the 
Slaavofthe  Adriatic  — the  brothei  of  the  Servian  in 
blood,  in  language,  an<l  also,  t<.  „  considerable  extent. 
in  religion  ;  but  while  the  varnish  of  civilisut!"'.  '.i 
Serviais  German  and  new,  here  it  is  much  oMcr,  and 
i  tia  come  imm  Venice.  The  graceful  dii>leL't  which 
GoH  ■!>=  Ins  immortalised  is  as  indigonous  in  the 
lioman  races  of  Dalniatia  »h  in  Venice  ;  and  the  High 
Street  of  ObrovnKo  looks  like  a  dry  alley  '■:  one  of  the 
islands  of  liie  Lagoon,  or  of  some  of  those  neighlHinriug 
villages  oU.erraJinna  with  which  the  |ioucil  it  Canuletti 
has  so  charmingly  familiarised  us. 

But  before  we  proceed  iorther  let  lib  jiause  to  traae 
the  antecedents  of  this  curious  social  marriage  that, 
cjjrries  the  mind  allernately  from  the  heights  of  the 
Balkan  to  the  mouths  of  the  Brenta. 

A  (hi'-k  mist  hangs  over  the  nationality  of  Dalmi^.tia 
pievidus  to  the  lionian  txino^uetit  by  Augtistns  :  but  it 
is  pnibable  that  the  language,  was  Thracian-  that  is  to 
say,  the  iiarent  ot  ♦hat  diulect  which  foimerly  covered 
a  greater  pyrt  of  the  countries  between  the  Black  ami 
thd  Adriatio  Seas ;  a  dialect  which,  related  to  tlii^ 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Hlaavic  languages,  hiul  Komethin^r 
of  them  all. 

The  prc-Roman  periinl  appears  to  have  bee  i  one  of 
free  rcpiibli:.!  ;  and,  from  the  monnlainoiis  nature  of 
the  territory  and  ihe  unruly  spirit  of  the  ]>e<iple,  it 
was  long  before  T'alniatia  was  comjiletely  mbjugated 
t<i  the  Iti'inan  ))0"  ar  It  was  in  the  sixth  \ear  of  the 
Christian  ira,  ou  the  occasion  ot  the  lovyinyof  rccmitrt 
to  the  legions  destined  for  Germany,  that  ibu  whole 
coast  rose  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  lni|  eiiiil  Koine 
"  The  Roman  dominion,"  said  Bato,  the  leader  of  the 
revolt,  "ib  insupiiortable  to  the  |)e<iple  of  lllyria.  To 
the  loss  four  fortunes  and  liberties  we  must  add  that 
of  the  blood  of  our  chihiren,  dearer  to  our  hearla  than 
cithei'.  Up,  then,  lllyriansi  and,  remembering  our 
ancient  fiit'dopi,  let  us  prefer  au  honourable  deuth  to 
the  wrvitudd  of  Rome.' 

The  eoiteat  was  maintained  witli  vigour  for  many 
years  ;  at  length  Gerniauicus  and  Tiberius  successfully 
suppress'^''  the  revolt,  and  u  largo  Roman  colonisation 
gave  a  new  ch  .  ^cter  to  the  east  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  intro<luction  of  Clu-istiaiuty  forms  the  next 
great  eve>it  in  the  hiKtory  of  DalmaLia ;  and  u>.: 
advent  of  I'aul,  who  had  been  pix-ceiled  by  Titua,  is 
thus  recordinl  by  hiniMtlf  ;  "Through  mighty  signs  and 
wonilcrs,  by  the  |  ower  of  the  8|iirit  ot  G(hI  ;  so  that 
from  iierusalem,  and  roniid  aboui  unto  IHvncuui,  I 
have  fully  preicbed  the  gi  sjiel  of  Chriht,''  "here  can 
be  no  doubt  Mat  Dalmatia  was  one  of  the  first 
cou^itries  that  eirbraci"'  ChristieiMty  ;  o'ld  in  the  time 
of  Diocletian  a  majority  were  (.  Iiristiaus.  In  no  pro- 
vince of  tlu  Roman  dou)'-:ious  weru  the  persecuturs 
of  tl-.at  £inperor  more  severe  l!mu  iu  his  own  ;  and 
in  303  all  the  Christiau  hisho]>R  of  Dalmatia  were 
expcuteil 
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Julian  fliico'mleH  the pennaoent  cHtaMiRhmentof  ChriH- 
tiftnity  ;  iiinl  in  tiio  year  400  we  fiml  St.  Jerome,  an 
Illvi'iiiu  liy  liirtli,  urganiiing  the  hierarchy  over  all  the 
LiitliHnils  liiul  iHlands  of  Dalmatia  ;  and  so  ou  to  his 
death  in  420.  But  the  political  fabric  of  the  empire 
waH  riitteriiig  tn  its  full.  Dalmatia  lying  out  of  the 
Twiy  "f  the  main  armicn  of  .Attila  and  the  invadern, 
WIS  at  first  less  cxposi'd  than  Italy ;  but  iieveral 
irt'iiptioiis  of  tlie  8laavE  from  the  Carpat'^iaiui  took 
plai'i>  ill  the  tiftli  and  H'Xih  centurieH  ;  and  in  the 
Deffiiiiiiiii:  (if  ihe  Keventh  century,  the  Avars,  an 
ANiatii-  raco,  jHrnrini;  in  a  niaMM  over  Dulmatia,  joined 
ti,'>  iiithieNs  lust  of  destruction  to  the  cnpidity  of 
wciiltli,  lUit  tlif  Avars  were  in  their  turn  subilued 
by  till'  Croats,  w'-o  have  proved  permanent  aettlera ; 
ami  with  the  ti.ial  .Wtriiction  of  K|iirl'V.!rii.s a  dSalona, 
thf  (irineipiil  Koiiian  cities,  and  the  iiuliju;^.^;  m  of  the 
w/iolc  roiut,  coniuiMici's  the  modem  liiBtory  „i  jDal- 
Dialia,  and  the  final  Hiloption  of  the  Croat  language 
auil  nationnilty,  alttioiigh  the  Latin  luiis>uage,  in  a 
vulgar  form,  lingered  in  Ragusa  and  Zara  to  the 
eleventh  api'.iry. 

A  i>atrmch.il  Slaavie  state  was  now  constituted, 
governed  by  lUn.s  and  Zhupans.  The  tiominal  sove- 
leivniv  of  t^nstantinople  was  acknowle<lged  ;  but  in 
nntti'i'M  of  Ctilh  Dalmatia  rcinaiued  true  to  the 
Biilliority  of  thii  West,  and  receivetl  from  Rome,  and 
not  I'lnii)  Con-stiintinople,  her  spiritual  conductors.  At 
]iii;,'tli,  in  UrO,  Duke  l)ircislaav  fii-st  received  the 
cusii{ns  of  myalty  from  fhe  Emperor  Itasil,  and  Ci-uatia 
anil  Ualiii.itiit  henceforth  became  a  kingilnm. 

Oil  the  di'ath  of  Zw.inomir.  the  last  native  king,  in 
l':i(l,  the  ri'oats  and  DalmuCians,  unable  to  agree 
among  rliem.selvos  <mi  the  choice  of  a  sucueKsor,  and 
fairig  the  rising  ambition  of  Venice,  turned  for  pro- 
ti'i'tion  ratlinr  to  the  vigomus  kingdom  of  Hungary 
thin  to  Constaiitiiiople  —  that  lean  and  slip|)ercd 
pHiitaloon  ot  the  gre.tt  Roman  empire,  once  .ho  robust 
in  arms  and  august  in  ni  igistracy  ;  and  thence  Hungary 
anil  Croatia  Uicanic  mx  r-i/im.  But  »,|ie  Hungarian 
OoviMiiicnt  wasolan  emi..'ly  Asiatic  character  ,  they 
cncani|ie<l,  liiir,  ilid  not  colonise ;  the  tribute  was  col- 
lecteil,  ami  the  country  governed;  but  except  a  few 
it'.ii.iins  of  ft'iulid  castles,  and  a  few  charters  gene- 
roiwly  enilo  \incr  the  Church,  there  is  1  ttle  iu  Dalmatia 
U<  ri'iii.il  their  ''xistence. 

yiiili"  iliifercnt  was  the  impress  of  Venice  on  Dal- 
•  ntatia.  Ijoiig  and  bltKxIy  were  her  contests  with 
Hungary  for  its  (HMsession.  It  was  on  the  walls  of 
Ziira,  in  KUii,  that  .Ma  ino  Faliero  earnel  his  laurels 
by  the  most  durintr  ..alt  iu  the  inuals  of  the  kiug- 
diini,  and  ojieneil  for  iiimself  the  avenue  to  that 
exercise  of  the  iiighest  [Hiwers  of  the  staU.',  and  ex- 
(K'rience  of  the  last,  vengo^mce  of  the  law,  whijh  leaves 
a  blank  in  the  jiortrait  gallery  of  the  Dui.al  I'ulace  of 
Venice,  bui  iics  fiirnishod  an  im.  ■  'tal  theme  for  the 
pen  of  a  Byron  fclvory where  ilie  .irtii  of  Venice 
followed  iu  the  trace  of  her  arms.  In  the  public 
nion.inients,  ns  well  as  in  the  domestic  architecture,  and 
ovi,-n  in  the  strongholds  of  the  coast,  constmcte';  by 
Aimmichi-li,  wo  admire  the  taste  and  genius  of  the 
art^H  combined  with  the  skill  of  the  engimser. 

Dttliiia»ia  remained  Venetian  to  the  expiry  of  that 
republic  iu  17!i",  and,  after  various  virLssitudes,  is  now 
an  integral  |iaitofthe  Austrian  Eni|iir<,' 

Raguaa,  th  cluef  |)orl  akhoiiah  not  the  capital —the 
headquarters  of  the  Austrian  officials  being  at  Zara— 
Mi  Dalmatia,  is  situated  on  the  wjuthem  side  of  a  small 


isthmus.  The  ancient  port  of  the  city  itself  was  fitted 
only  for  the  galleys  of  antiquity  and  of  the  middle  aijes; 
but,  half  a  mile  olT,  i.s  the  beautiful  harbour  of  Uravo^u, 
which,  like  Cattaro,  furtherto  the  south,  is  a  land-locked 
anchorage  where  a  fleet  of  three  deckers  can  lie  safe 
from  the  accidents  of  the  sea.  Cattaro,  says  Paton,  is 
sublime,  but  Uravosa  is  beautiful ;  and  Sir  J  Gardner 
Wilkinson  speaks  of  the  valley  of  Umiila,  which  opens 
on  the  Bay  of  (iravosa,  aa  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots  in  Dalmatia.'  No  mountains  tower  in  the  dis- 
tance, but  there  is  a  steep  accidented  shore,  along  which 
is  scattered  a  profusion  of  Italian  villas,  with  that  pecu- 
liar tone  of  landscape  and  vegetation  which  is  seen  in 
Uaeta  and  Castelnntre,  but  which  no  minuteness  of 
description  can  convey  a  perfect  conception  of 

Ragusa,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  four  circoli  or  de- 
|)artments  of  Dalmatia,  is  a  highly  interesting  city,  both 
from  its  history  and  its.  appearance.  The  houses  have 
much  the  character  of  Venetian  buildings  ;  and  there 
is  an  air  of  former  wealth  about  it,  which  inspires  a 
feeling  of  regret  for  its  bye-gone  greatness.  The  effect 
of  earthquakes,  visible  at  every  turn — the  melancholy 
records  of  the  past— recall  the  dreadful  sufferings  en- 
duretl  by  the  Ragusans  :  aud  the  streets,  jwvetl  with 
fragments  of  stone,  bearing  iinpv.-rfect  inscriptions  and 
family  arms,  seem  intended  to  show  the  inhabitants  the 
possibility  of  a  recr.rr.Mice  of  similar  misfortunes. 

Here,  for  the  fii-st  time,  the  winged  lion  of  .St.  Mark 
ceases  to  ap]H-iir  ;  and  the  absence  of  this  emblem  of 
Venetian  subjugation,  the  boast  of  the  Ragushns,  can- 
not fail  to  inspire  everyone  »ith  re.s|iect  for  a  people 
who  precsrvcd  their  country  from  the  all  ab.-'orbing 
power  of  Venice. 

"Handed,"  says  Paton,  "and  getting  porters  to  eonvoy 
my  luggage,  for  no  carriage  was  *•  Uj  seen,  followed 
them  uf)  the  narrow  valley  at  the  end  of  tin-  bay  by 
an  excellent  road,  until  I  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
from  which  the  walls  of  the  venerable  Ragnsa  were 
clearly  visible— but  what  lofty  and  solid  masonry, 
having  in  some  places  sixty  aud  seve  ity  feet  of  sheer 
upright  construction !— and  the  angle  next  ihe  land, 
and  overlooked  by  the  hill  above,  fortified  by  an  enor- 
mous round  tower,  a  most  picturesque  relic  of  the  in- 
terval betweon  the  I  ude  middle  ages  and  the  modern  art 
of  fortification.  (iV  p.  497.)  After  enterini,'  a  poiu!ci\)us 
gate,  1  found  my.selfin  the  high  street  of  Ragnsa,  called 
by  tbemsehes  Stradone,  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  bo 
seen  in  all  Dalmatia  lor  width  and  excellence  of  it« 
construction.  Not  far  from  the  gate  is  the  hotel  Alia 
Corona,  where  I  got  a  goisl  room,  and  was  treated  with 
great  civility  ;  but  in  all  <ither  resjiects  it  was  deficient 
in  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  even  a  tolerable 
hotel.  Being  the  only  one  iu  the  town,  I  removed  to 
private  lodgings  i.i  the  house  of  a  respectable  widow 
lady,  whose  father  had,  some  forty  years  before,  been 
consul  of  the  republic  of  Ragusa  at  Smyrna." 

Ragusa  is  situated  u|)on  a  narrow  space  that  inter- 
venes lietween  a  high  chain  of  bills  anil  the  sea  ;  and 
standing  on  the  outer  side  of  the  city  next  the  sea,  its 
dimies  and  cam|)aniles,  seen  against  tne  mountain  side, 
have  a  most  picturesque  apjiearancc.  The  space  in 
which  the  city  is  built  lieing  so  siuall,  the  houses  are 
lofty,  end  the  streets  iu  general  narrow,  but  cleci  and 
well  paved  ;  aud  in  no  city  of  so  small  a  size  can  so 
many  elegant  edifloes  be  seen  congregated   together 
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Yet  do  tlie  strefitslciok  deserted  j  gnas  groivs  between 
the  stdiiiM ;  nnti  the  iibsence  of  that  activity,  which 
indicates  a  flourishing  trade,  sadly  contrasi)  with  the 
evident  sigua  of  it8  ancient  prosperity,  in  the  style  of 
its  buildings. 

The  main  street,  called  Stradone  by  K>me,  the  Corso 
by  others,  is  about  1000  feet  iu  length,  exteniling  in  a 
straight  line  throngli  the  town  from  the  western  to  the 
sea  giite.  It  ia  of  proportionate  width,  with  a  comnio-  ' 
dioiis  aide  piiveraent,  and  the  hwisps  are  regular  and 
good,  though  of  unpretending  archi^tecture.  At  the 
west  end  are  tiie  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  the  Fran- 
ciscan Convent,  and  a  public  fountain ;  and  at  the  other 
extremity  are  the  Cbx-k  Tower,  the  Custom  Houce,  and 
a  small  Hf|imre ;  between  them  and  the  Cathedral 
another  spiu'ions  street  meets  this  at  right  angles,  and 
extends  from  the  Cathedral  to  the  Pidace. 

The  rest  of  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  some  have 


steps,  AS  at  Ciirzola  ;  but  they  are  not  less  clenn  anil 
well  paved,  and  some  of  them  present  very  ]iictiii«8que 
vistas.  The  houses  are  strongly  built,  and  of  excellent 
stone;  many  have  the  handsome  balconies,  with  treble 
windows,  common  in  Venetian  towns.  Before  some  of 
the  smaller  houses,  in  the  back  rttreets,  are  vines,  trained 
over  lattice  work,  which  gives  them  a  cheerful  appear- 
ance, the  more  so  from  their  contrast  to  the  ruined 
w.-»lls  of  those  destroyed  by  the  great  carthquiike  in 
1607.     Many  never  have  boon  built  up  again. 

The  princi|)al  buildings  at  Pagiisa  are  the  Pulace, 
Cuitom  House,  Cathedral,  FrancLscan  Convent,  the 
Jesuits  afterwards  the  Schuole  Pie,  and  many  other 
churches  and  convents,  which  arc  so  nnmer<5iis  that 
they  occupy  a  very  large  portion  of  the  whole  city. 
In  no  place,  indeed,  is  the  profusion  of  sacred  building* 
greater  than  at  Ftaisusa ;  and  when  it  is  n^membered 
that  every  noble  family  had  it,i  own  cliiijiel,  we  cease 
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to  wonder  at  the  number,  or  at  the  merit  cl.iinted  by 
the  Ksgusans  of  being  "the  Hnp[X)rterH  of  religi-in, 
and  the  authority  of  the  clergy." 

The  Palace  (See  iUmttratim  above),  which  ii  in 
the  Florentine  style,  is  intere.stiiig  from  its  associat'ons, 
having  existed  during  the  most  flourishing  days  of  the 
republic.  It  was  the  rtisidence  of  the  uhief  of  the 
stat<',  ciilled  at  ditTeront  liiu>'s,  Priore,  Cont«,  and 
Rott.m-,  and  ia  now  occupied  bjr  the  (yapo  Ciroolare 
ur  Governor  of  the  district  of  Kagusa.  The  original 
building  w;t8  neiirly  all  <lestroyed  by  the  great  fires, 
which  hap|)ened  in  Kll'.'),  1296,  and  1459,  s(j  that  it  does 
not  date  previous  to  the  fitlcentb  century,  no  portion 
of  it  having  been  saved  fit)ro  the  last  fire,  except  the 
tniosury  and  archivea.  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson 
refers  the  columns,  nv.'onled  by  Appendini  (to  which 
tradition  grHn1.ii  \U  adlicroncc)  to  have  .teen  biought  from 
Kpiiiaurus,  and  uptm  the  capital  of  one  of  which  is  the 
riiiious  representation  of  a  chemist  at  his  labours  (the 
.uippoaed  EmulipiuB),  to  the  uxteenth  century.     \Stt 


Wustratim,   page  'fO).   The  court  within  is  open  in* 
the  centre,  anct  surrounded  by  ;i  corridor  on  aiclies. 
It  has  a  handsome  stjvirciute  on  oik-  side,  and  round  the 
upjier  corridor  ninti  an-ither  corridor  ;  the  wholo  very 
similar  to  some  of  tde  jxiliow  of  Italy. 

The  massive  Roman  arihiss,  the  curious  middle-aged 
sculptures,  the  spirit  of  Gothic  detail  haunting  the  re- 
vival of  the  forms  of  antiquity,  render  it  a  most 
picturesiiue  and  original  edifice,  and  denote  the  tniii- 
sition  of  tast*  when  tK\>  lieudties  of  antique  art  were 
permved  and  admired,  b>it  approached  without  confi- 
dence or  experience.  There  sat  th«  chief  i.i  grave 
council  or  animaved  debate,  rccived  anibasaado/s,  re 
presented  the  .ntate,  ami  devised  Miose  wUe  measures 
which  preserved  the  little  commonwealth  unscathed 
bv  the  misfortune  of  the  surrounding  proviuctii,  from 
the  dark  ages  up  to  the  first  year  of  the  present  neu- 
itury. 

Under  the  milonnade  of  the  (mlsee  is  the  great 
gate  of  cast  bronce,  its  rivets  (ad  knockers  the  iM 
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plus  vUra  of  florid  elaboration  ;  and  beyond  the  deep 
hHhcIowh  of  tlio  viiiilted  entrance  is  seen  the  court-yard, 
with  a  flood  of  light  fulling  on  the  green  bronze  boat 
of  Michel  Prazatto,  one  of  the  merchant  princes  of 
Ragusa,  and  u  munilicent  donor  to  the  republic.  Close 
by  is  a  square  kind  of  ]iillar,  ouce  used  for  supporting 
the  flagstaflfcf  the  ttumlard  of  St.  Biagio,and  in  front 
IH  the  figure  of  a  knight  in  plute  armour,  representing 
Roliind  or  Orlando,  and  which  formerly  stood  on  the 
Fiazmk  before  the  CuMtom  House  and  Cathednd  near 
the  sea-gate ;  anil  round  it  a  small  8|)itce  was  railed  oft' 
between  fnur  columns,  where  ]>ublio  edicts  wore  pro- 
claimed. This  jicciiiiurKyiiibol  of  jurisdiction  is  curious, 
but  it  is  still  more  remarkable  that  tl.e  favourite  hero 
of  German,  French,  and  Italian  romance  should  have 
ol>liiiiied  the  same  trnditional  honours  in  Dalmatia. 

The  I'iazza,  of  Hagusa  is,  like  that  at  Venice,  beyond 
all  C(mii)arison   the  most  attractive  fmrt  of  the  town,  j 
"Ragusa,"  siiys  I'uton.   "is  the  place  where  the  mar- | 


riage  of  Slaavio  vigour  and  Italian  o1eganc«  has  been 
consummated.  The  language,  the  nationality,  and  the 
manners  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  are  Illyrian,  but 
lilyrian  conjugated  with  Italy's  happiest  moods  and 
tenses  of  embellishment.  Serviu  and  her  woods  call 
up  little  of  the  pa.st,  and  the  Servian  .awaits  a  great 
futurity.  Ragusa,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  from 
her  taste,  her  learning,  her  science,  her  wealth,  her 
commerce,  and  the  long  roll  of  illustriotis  men  she  pro- 
duced in  every  walk  of  life,  earned  the  title  of  the 
iSiaavio  Athens.  Wealth,  commerce,  science,  and  popu- 
lation, have  melted  away,  but  the  outward  city  still 
remains  to  nourish  the  patriotism  of  the  Ragusan." 

As  the  Venetian,  standing  in  the  Fiazzetta  of  his 
capital,  reatls  the  history  of  the  great  republic  in  the 
monuments  around  him,  so  the  concentration  of  edi- 
fices of  various  g'yles  forming  the  Piazza  of  Ragusa 
i-ecord,  on  an  humbler  scale  of  architecture,  the  glori- 
ous antecedents  of  this  meritorious   republic.      The 
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Dogana,  or  Custom  House,  an  extensive  pile  of  Gothic 
architectmv  withDiit,  and  (iicc  an  Oiient«l  khan  with- 
in, carricii  the  mind  to  the  jKsriod  when  the  fiu-torieg  of 
the  repulilic  of  Hugusa,  witli  scimratu  and  indejMJiident 
jurisdictions,  wcro  spread  over  all  Turkey  in  Kuropo, 
when  Constantinople  was  as  yet  niioouciuered  by  Mu- 
hammad II.,  when  Ragusa,  the  weak  but  determined 
opjKmcnt  of  V,nioe,  was  in  high  favoui-  at  the  court 
of  Adrianople,  a  ul  boaitted  thoio  capitulations  with 
the  Porte  which  were  the  germs  of  modern  consular 
jurisdiction. 

In  most  other  towns  one  geta  readily  to  the  ojien 
quay,  not  so  in  the  wall-gilt  Ragviso.  A  single  arch- 
way opens  to  the  port,  which  is  very  small,  scarcely 
large  enough  for  half-a-doien  square- riggwl  veawils; 
and,  indeed,  all  ships,  including  the  steamer,  prefi-r  the 
spacious  sud  secure  bay  of  Gravosa.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  port,  in  a  niche  of  the  raiiipnrt>  is  the  statue  of 
8(111  Biagio  or  Haint  Blaaius,  to  whom  the  cathedral  is 
alM  dedicated,  and  who  «nocee<led  Sk.  Beripus  aiid  8t 


Bacchus  as  protector  and  piitron  saint  of  Ragnsa. 
Appendini,  the  chronicler  of  Ragusa,  snys,  "Nothing 
can  be  more  reasonable  or  just  than  the  devotion  of 
the  Ragusans  to  this  sain  t,  for  bii  ])atrunage  has  ]iroved 
most  prompt  and  eiBcacious  in  a  thousand  private  and 
public  calamities." 

The  Custom  House  stands  at  the  eastern  or  port 
extremity  of  the  main  street,  close  to  the  sea-gate.  It 
is  built  in  the  Venetian  stylo,  with  a  triple  window  in 
the  centre,  and  single  side-windows  on  the  first  floor; 
and  before  the  entrance  is  a  covered  corridor  on  arches. 
The  interior  consists  of  an  open  court,  with  arches  on 
columns  on  two  sides,  leading-  to  several  magazines, 
each  of  which  is  dedicated  to  a  particular  Saint, 
whose  name  is  written  over  the  door.  The  oflice  of 
the  original  Custom  House  is  dedicated  to  St,  Michi.cl 
the  A  rchangnl,  with  the  motto  "  Render  unto  Cfexsi 
the  things  that  are  CR)sar'ii,''and  over  the  arch  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  court,  where  all  the  goods  were 
weighed,    is    a    Latiu   inscription,   relating   to  just 
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weights,  and  ending   "Pundtro  eum  mirees  jtonderat 
ipsn  nettt."  I 

Beside  the   palace   in   one    of   tho8e   architectural  j 
incidents  whioh  alxiiind  in   Italy,  but  are  r.iroly  seen  ! 
in  thu   imitative   countries  of  the  north  of  Etiro|ie,  ' 
where  the  gruiter  efl'urts  of  sniithcni  art  are  alone 
copied.      The    guard -hoiiso    presents   a    lofty    |)ortal  ] 
flanke<l  with  coIiimuih,  and  iu  the  centre  of  the  pedi-  j 
ment  is  the  colossal   lu-ad  of  Roland  or  Orlando,  in  | 
casque  and  ]>liiiii>s  flowing  over  all  the  Piazza.    Above 
is  the  Tori-e  del  Orologio,  or  clock-tower,  crowned  with 
an  open  cupola,  and  by  a  niechanicikl  arrangement,  two 
bronze  figures,  the  size  of  life,  armed  atp  &-pie,  strike 
the  bell  with  maces  at  the  evolution  of  each  hour. 

Inferior  in  architectural  iutereitt  is  the  cathedral, 
built  after  the  e.trthquake  iu  the  Italian  xlyle,  or,  as 
Paton  hiw  it,  in  what  the  northerns  call  the  style  of 
Louis  Quatorze.  The  history  of  the  original  fouudatio  i 
of  the  edifice  (to-sses-ses  an  intcrcHt  to  all  Englishmen, 
from  its  connection  with  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  the 
Lion-hearted  Kicharil.  The  gallant  crusader  was 
wrecked  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Lind  on  the 
lalanil  of  Chroma,  opposite  the  town  A  church  was  ' 
begun  from  the  funds  with  which  he  endowed  it,  out 
of  gratitude  for  his  deliverance,  which  augmented  with 
the  la|)»e  of  time,  withstood  the  elements  for  five 
centuries,  but  succumbed  in  that  dread  hour  when  , 
mountains  were  shaken  to  their  foundations. 

The  church  and  convent  of  the  Franciscans  are 
spacious,  and  the  cloisti-rs  are  hand-'>me.  The  library 
ccmtains  a  collection  of  curious  and  rare  books.  The  , 
church  adjoining  it,  calle<I  Chiesa  del  Pedentore,  was 
founded  iu  compliance  witb  u  vow,  made  by  thu  nobles 
of  Ragusa,  duriUfj  the  earthquakes  of  1820.  In  style 
it  beam  some  resemblance,  externally,  to  the  Cathedral 
of  Sevenico,  though  it  is  much  smaller.  Before  it  is  » 
fountain,  8up]>licd  by  an  uqnednut  from  Uionchetto, 
a  village  distant  about  two  miles  and  a-half,  and  having 
the  d  ite  1 438. 

The  approach  to  the  church  .-ind  convent  of  the 
Jesuita  is  by  a  flight  of  Nle[is,  which  looks  like  a  humble 
imitation  of  the  ascent  to  the  Triuita  at  Rome  This 
church  is  consiilered  the  finest  building  in  Ragtisa.  It 
is  (if  the  seventh  century,  iu  the  Oreoo-Italiaii  style  of 
that  period  ;  and  cout.iins  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated 
Koacovich,  who  die<l  at  Milan  in  I7S7.  After  the  order 
of  Je^uitii  was  su|>preHsed  iu  1773,  this  building  was 
given  to  the  Padi'e  Siolo|)i  (i.  (traugo  corriqition  of 
Delia  Schnoie  Pie),  to  whom  the  church  still  Ijelongs, 
the  convent  being  converted  into  a  military  hosjiital. 
Kenr  it  is  the  Piazz^i  del  Erba,  or  Place  of  Herbs; 
.vhich,  on  market  days,  is  crowded  with  peasants  in 
>  \riou8  costumes. 

Near  the  north-east  comer  of  the  walls  is  a  tower, 
ca\"!d  Mincetto;  and  on  the  ea.st,  the  fort  of  Rivellino, 
or  1  irt«zza  Pia.  The  foit  of  .San  Lorenzo  slauds  on  a 
rock  'n  the  sea,  to  the  west,  and  is  seen  on  npiutNiching 
the  tc  vn  h-oni  Oravosa,  through  the  snliurb  of  Pdle. 
Thewi'ls,  with  projecting  towers ns at  Ourzola,  resemble 
those  oi  the  middle  a'.'es,  and  are  little  adapted  to  resist 
the  mod.  ni  improvements  in  military  science.  On  the 
Kummit  o  '  Monte  Sergio,  1,443  feet  above  the  level  of 
'  he  sea,  sta  \ds  the  Fort  I  miieriain,  eracted  by  the  French 
during  thm  -  occupation  of  Dalmatia,  and  to  whioh  a 
ziz-iag  road  leads  fVom  the  town. 

Ragusa  ha  two  suburbs,  one  on  the  oast,  called  Boi^ 
J'louce,  the  o  her  on  the  west,  called  llorg>)  Pilla,  cor- 
impundiDg  to  he  two  gotm  of  the  Mune  uRine.    Out- 


siilo  the  Porte  Plocce,  or  sea-gate,  is  the  La7Aretto  ; 
and  near  ir.  is  a  large  sjiace,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  where 
the  bazaar  is  held  three  times  a-week.  The  Turkish 
caravan  meets  at  Bergiito  near  the  confines  of  Herz(!go 
vina,  about  three  miles  from  Ragusa,  noticed  in  our 
account  of  Trebigue,  an<l  is  escorted  by  a  guard  to  the 
bazaar ;  whence  it  is  rceonductt'd  in  the  same  manner 
in  the  evening.  Ragusn  has  neither  carriages,  nor 
draught-hones,  every  thing  being  carried  by  porteis  , 
and  the  sedan-chairs  employed  iu  former  times  by  the 
nobles,  are  now  out  of  use. 

The  ap]>earance  of  the  population  is  a  complete  ciui- 
trast  Ui  that  of  Catturo,  I  he  costumes  «f  the  men  in 
the  city  and  its  vicinity  have  more  of  the  Turki.'<h  ulia- 
r.icter  than  those  of  the  Murlaochi.  That  of  Bnno  is 
the  most  ivmarkablo,  though  the  dtessof  the  Brenese 
women  is  neither  jieculiar  nor  elegant,  and  might  bo 
pronounced  Italian.  Tlie  women  of  Canali  wear  a 
singular  coatume,  and  often  adopt  the  opancht,  or 
sanilals  of  the  mountaince.-s  ;  and  this  is  the  one  most 
frequently  seen  in  thb  town  on  market  days.  Several 
erect  old  aristocratic  figures  moving  alniut  show  that 
this  city  has  been  long  a  seat  of  culture ;  and  the 
toilets  of  the  fair  part  of  tlu>  creati<m,  according  to 
another  traveUer,  with  a  complete  ulisence  of  finery, 
shows  a  taste  and  elegu  ice  that  are  unmistakcable — 
albeit  understood,  using  the  mode  of  Europe.  But  in 
the  market-place,  at  the  foot  of  the  flight  of  stairs  that 
lead  up  to  the  church  of  the  Padre  S<-olopi,  various 
costumes  are  to  be  seen.  A  tall  ruddv-faced  man  from 
Brenno  or  Bieno,  with  red  bonnet,  louse  brown  jacket, 
and  wide  breeches,  with  game  hung  over  his  shoulder, 
may  lie  seen  talking  to  a  dame  who  holds  in  her  hand 
a  large  green  cabbage — aruljectfor  a  modern  Mieries; 
he  is  full  of  natural  ease  anil  jioliienesR,  and  is  a  etan- 
pleto  contrast  to  the  nule  Morlack  boor. 

The  old  society  of  Ragusa  was  not  without  stmie 
local  peculiarities  which  are  worthy  of  notice.  With 
the  ease,  elegance,  and  opulence  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  mingled  a  frivolity  of  manners  which  did 
not  rsca|ie  the  satiric  pen  of  the  ruder  and  homelier 
Dalmatian,  and  have  furnished  a  sketch  wherein  a 
slight  deduction  must  be  made  lor  the  jealousy  of 
iiagiuM,  from  which  the  neighbouring  Dalnintiuu  is  not 
to  this  day  altogether  free. 

The  Countess  sat  in  her  drawing-room  on  her  birth- 
day awaiting  visitors  ;  what  intoxication  in  her  patches 
and  hiiih'hceled  shoes  !  She  has  the  very  lust  fashions 
from  Venice  and  Naples;  and  a  universal  coquettry 
consoles  her  for  the  marriage  of  convenience  which  she 
mado  with  the  old  count.  Her  confessor  is  raid  to 
have  a  powerful  quiet  influence  over  her ;  and  as  .she 
receives  witb  undisguised  pleasure  the  flatteries  oi  that 
elegant  young  man  who  has  jnst  entered,  there  is  a 
latent  hostility  between  them.  What  a  bow  the  dandy 
mokes  her  and  all  the  comiiany  around  !  You  would 
sweat'  that  he  had  learnea  his  manners  at  Versailles, 
except  that  he  betrays  too  unskilfully  the  furtive 
glances  which  he,  from  time  to  time,  casts  at  the 
large  mirror  to  admire  his  own  attitudinising,  and  the 
graceful  disposition  of  his  dangling  sword. 

The  mob  of  Ragu'an  fashionables  now  crowds  up- 
stairs ;  and  among  them  two  plobians  enter  the  room. 
Solomon  the  Jew  broker  (whose  name  stands  between 
the  wind  and  the  Count's  nobility,  as  owner  of  the 
ships  in  which  ho  has  a  chief  shai'e)enti'ni,  and  placing 
a  bouquet  on  the  iable,  salutes  the  lady,  and  retires 
forthwith.    The  other  is  a  rustio  priest,  who  in  hit 
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jrouoger  days  began  by  houaehold  offices,  but  was  sub- 
wquently  brought  up  to  be  parinh  priest  and  cbaplaiu, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  iteward  of  the  Count's  esi-xte. 
The  mingling  of  voicea,  as  a  MHlan  chair  is  set  down, 
.  tells  of  another  visitor,  and  Mon!<i<;iiore  the  Archbiiihop 
of  Kagiisn  is  announced.  This  lofty  iiersonage  is  much 
less  forniiditble  on  a  nearer  view  ;  nothing  can  exceed 
the  courtesy  of  the  address,  or  the  pliability  of  his 
manners.  He  must  be  a  foreigner,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  republic,  and  his  salary  is  only  a  hundred 
zecchins  a  your,  but  for  all  that  he  lives  in  gowl  archi- 
e|)iHcopal  style ;  for  he  has  to  beg  from  time  to  time 
donations  from  the  Senate,  and  the  political  powers 
that  be  are  thus  guaranteed  against  spiritual  ambition. 
What  a  kind  salutation  the  Archbishop  gives  the 
Jesuit  i  Because  the  Senate  niles  the  Archbishop,  the 
Count  rules  the  Senate  by  his  influence,  the  Countess 
rules  the  Count,  and  the  Jesuit  rules  the  Countess.  As 
to  the  poor  fribble,  ho  countt  for  nothii>g. 

General  Rclcbe,  at  that  time  commanding  in  Ragusa, 
h.iving  had  the  icindness  to  ask  his  Platz  Lieutenant  to 
shew  Mr.  Paton  round  the  walls  and  military  establish- 
ments, "I  went  next  morning,"  he  relates,  "to  his  office, 
and  found  an  iiitollignnt  middle-aged  man  writing  at 
a  desk  in  a  weli-wurmed  room.  Germans  from  the 
north  of  the  Alps  keep  tlinmselves  too  well  heated  for 
an  English  taste;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  nowhere  did  ; 
I  ever  suffer  so  much  fntm  cold  as  in  these  two  iirst 
days  in  Ragusu.  No  room  in  the  hotel  had  a  fireplacR ; 
liKt  according  to  the  cuMtuui  of  the  town  I  dretwetl 
myself  in  the  Ragusa  manner,  shivering  with  cold  ; 
fiir  although  the  thermometer  wa.i  lielow  lero,  the  only 
source  of  heat  whs  a  miserable  earthenware  pi>t  of 
charcoal,  which  warmed  only  my  hands.  In  this  office 
the  heut  was  up  to  seventy-five  Fahrenheit  at  least 
For  a  moderate  climate,  such  as  that  of  liagusa,  our 
o|ieu  English  fires  would  bo  preferable  to  thi.1  iuteuNe 
German  heut. 

"  Accom|iani«d  by  a  sergeant  carrying  a  great  bunch 
of  keys,  we  now  l>^giin  our  journey  in  cold  clear 
Nunshine,  and  about  a  hundred  yards  oO',  the  man 
opening  a  door  in  the  waJl,  wo  ont«revl  and  went  up  a 
lii,^li  flight  of  Hteps,  Bn<l  then  ano*,hor  flight,  and  then 
snother,  and  at  length  stood  on  t\n  jwraiict  The  wall.s 
»(  Ragusa  have  no  resemblunM  to  a  muilern  fortification, 
with  bastions  and  fosses  making  a  mathematical  figure; 
iMit  are  those  of  a  rock-built  city,  being  of  enormous 
height,  thickn«>.«,  and  solidity,  risins;  irregularly,  from 
the  irregularities  of  the  local 'ty,  intcn<])cned  with  great 
towers,  and  iouki)!g  just  like  one  of  those  cities  one  sees 
ill  the  prints  of  oid  bibles.  Looking  over  the  rampert, 
I  saw  the  sea  pla^  ing  againtit  the  ba»e  of  the  rook  ; 
looking  outwards,  1  saw  tho  clear  expanse  of  the 
Adriatic  in  the  inleusest  of  blue,  the  bare  bold  promon- 
tories of  tho  coast  to  the  south  and  the  north  jutting 
into  the  uis,  and  the  intorveniug  receimoa  filled  with 
vegetation.  }f  I  turned  from  the  sea  to  the  town  at 
niy  feet,  I  saw  au  irregular  surface  of  reddish-tiled  and 
yellow  wiilled  houses,  with  green  Venetian  bliud^  from 
out  of  which  rose  a  couple  of  blue  lead  cupolas,  and  ti.e 
edifices  of  the  I'iuzzK.  The  liexitenant  was  for  walking 
on,  but  I  stopped  a  moment;  the  music  of  the  murniiir- 
ing  waters,  the  pniuting  of  tho  line  of  <xm<t,  and  the 
architecture  of  tho  town,  fornie<l  such  a  vnion,  that  if 
a  thousand  troubles  had  infested  my  braiu,  so  fair  a 
prositeot  must  have  beaten  them  off. 

"  We  now  continued  the  tour  of  the  walls,  the  sea  far 
below  us  on  our  left,  and  th«  streets  of  Um  Wwu  tUso 


far  below  us  on  our  right ;  but  soon  we  came  to  a  large 
building  on  an  elevation  within  the  walls,  no  longer 
below  us  but  on  the  same  level ;  this  was  the  barracks, 
containing  1200  Hungarians,  the  garrison  of  the  town; 
so  we  entered  to  see  the  establishment.  A  thin  cake 
of  ice  was  on  a  little  pool  in  the  courtyard,  which,  from 
the  high  building,  the  sun  could  not  reach,  and  the 
sergeant  said  that  it  was  the  first  that  had  been  seen 
for  twelve  years,  which  speaks  for  the  niiUhiess  of  ihe 
climate.  Ascending  a  wide  white-washed  staircase,  v.e. 
came  to  the  barrack  room,  a  long  gallery,  furnished  on 
each  side  with  beds,  above  each  ot  which  «as  a  shelf 
containing  tho  knapsack,  the  hnt,  and  the  odds  and 
ends  of  the  soldier,  and  in  the  middle  was  a  long  black 
board  for  teaching  reading  and  w  i  itirg.  It  was  the 
dinner-hour,  slid  I  hud,  just  before  entering,  (een  across 
the  rooft  of  the  houses  the  two  n  rrhanical  figures  in 
bronze  strike  their  hammers  twelve  times  .on  the  beJJ 
of  the  Torre  del  Uiologio,  ann<  unciiig  the  hour  of  mid- 
day. Each  man  had  a  basin  of  «oiip,  a  plate  of  boiled 
beef  and  vegetables,  and  his  loaf  of  bread;  and  on 
tasting  the  soup,  I  pioiioiinced  it  (ufiiciintly  strong 
and  nourishing.  The  pay  of  the  Austrian  poldier  is 
only  twopence  per  day  ;  lo  that  he  <nn  irdulge  in  no 
disorders,  but  almost  all  he  nrtds  is  found  him.  Hi  w 
much  better  it  would  be  with  the  Fritish  soldier,  if  lie 
had  less  money  for  drink,  and  the  difierence  made  i<]i 
in  healthy  comforts. 

"  When  we  went  down  stairs  we  found  ounelves  < n 
the  rampart  again,  and  ascending  an  outtide  flight  of 
sto|>s,  J  saw  some  red  jackets  hiinging  tut  to  be  Diitd 
on  the  wall,  and  son'C  uncouth  daik  Ucking  niui  in 
undress  standing  about.  Ihe  unifoim  of  the  Hungarinu 
regiment  lieing  while,  with  tky-bluc  light  troucers.  I 
asked  what  these  red  ones  could  be,  and  vss  inloinid 
that  they  bi  longed  to  the  men  I  eaw,  who  were  tic 
gipNy  musicians  of  the  regiment;  to  1  (nfiied  into 
i  <!onver»itiou  with  the  ceigt-ant  about  ihtm,  and  he 
told  me  in  answer  to  a  qnettion,  that  if  they  had  any 
n  li{.;ion  of  their  own,  tliey  must  keep  it  a  tectet,  lor 
tbity  arc  entered  as  Catholics,  and  ai1«nd  iraes  with 
the  other  soUiers.  Their  talent  and  aptitude  for  music 
is  unque.itionable  ;  and  before  I  left  Bsgvra  1  spent  a 
most  agreeable  hotir  at  the  lodgings  of  the  i  fficer  who 
takes  cbnrgo  cf  the  music  heie— .or  the  r< gular  band 
of  the  regiment,  ccnsisting  of  forty  perfoimers,  was  at 
Zara,  and  this  was  only  a  subordinate  division — but 
although  they  ]'l,Myed  beveral  opera  airs,  it  was  evident 
that  their  fsMiurite  style  was  the  walti. 

"  Continuing;  our  walk,  we  now  went  down,  insidi  a 
long  flight  of  steiM,  to  the  level  of  the  town,  and  enten  d 
the  canteen,  in  whiih  were  two  soldier;  drinking  beer. 
A  tall  Moll  Flagon  looking  woman  was  standing  at  the  - 
couuter,  with  bottles,  glasses,  keys,  and  stores  of  pipe- 
clay, which  showed  that  that  article  came  out  of  the 
two])cnce  a  day.  The  woman  looked  alarmed  at  steing 
itn  officer  and  a  stranger  enter  with  the  two  sergei  uts 
with  keys  (for  the  other  out  carried  the  keys  of  the 
prison),  and  the  two  jioor  men  drinking  their  beer  were 
e<nially  flurried,  and,  rising  np,  stood  meehaiiieally  in  a 
row,  a.s  if  almut  to  bo  m&rchfd  oft'  handcuffed  ;  but  it 
was  soon  seen  that  our  mo\.ive  was  curiosity.  From 
tho  canteen  we  went  to  the  bannck-prison,  which  waa 
a  dark  apartment,  and,  as  vre  entered,  found  the 
priLoners  plucking  sparrows  for  <linner,  with  all  the 
feathers  scattered  on  the  floor.  They  were  fourteen 
in  number,  and  stood  np  in  i  row,  so.-ne  fettered,  and 
w>ni«  not ;  as  the  gorriaou  was  altogether  L  400  strong, 
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the  prisoners  formed  one  per  cent. ;  the  usual  offences 
being  \)etty  thefts  from  tlieir  comrades,  and  insolence 
to  their  8ii|)eriurs.  The  rest  of  our  promenade  offered 
no  circumstance  worthy  of  a  notioa 

"The  environs  of  liugiisa  are  interesting;  and  a  few 
nights  after  the  promenade  which  I  have  described, 
while  the  moon  watt  shining  with  unwonted  brightness, 
three  Uagusans  enteivd  my  room— Don  Marco  K., 
Signor  R.,  and  Signor  B. 

"  'We  have  our  renowned  Ragusan  moonlight,'  said 
llie  fii-st  of  tlu'sc  Ki-ntlemen,  'which  you  will  Ijnd 
ii(<itli(.T  in  Venice,  in  Kome,  nor  in  Milan  ;  and  we 
pro])nse  to  take  you  a  turn  up  the  hill  to  show  you  the 
town  imder  a  new  aspect.'  These  worthy  gentlemen 
hiiving  licird  so  mucli  of  the  fogs  of  England,  thought 
to  procure  me  a  moonlight  view,  such  as  I  never  had 
Hot'u  bt'forf,  so  1  thankfully  accepted  ;  but,  in  ^ood 
truth,  I  believe  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  com|)ar- 
able  to  the  MoyiBd  io  Cairo,  when  seen  by  tho  light  of 
the  full  moon. 

"As  we  went  out  at  the  northern  gate  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  alley  of  trees,  gently  ascending  to  a  rising 
grimnd  that  Juts  out  from  the  line  of  mountains  behind 
tlie  town  ;  anil,  after  a  short  way,  we  turned  to  the 
right,  up  a  narrow  lane,  inclosed  by  high  garden-walls, 
and  then,  a.<<cending  some  broken  steps,  found  ourselves 
on  the  brow  of  the  mount,  from  which  we  overlooked 
the  town  and  environs — a  strange  picturesque  confu- 
sion of  lowers,  cupolas,  and  house-tops,  rising  in  their 
|ia1e  green  high  lights  and  im|)enetrable  shadows.  A 
wall  had  i)artly  concealed  the  view  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, and,  10  my  sur|)rise,  on  proceeding  a  Utile  further 
along  the  pathway,  I  saw  before  me  such  a  noble  villa 
as  one  might  behold  iu  the  environs  of  kCome.  Above 
the  basement  were  the  large  Palladian  windows  of  the 
Gran  Piano,  and  a  g  eat  alcove  was  |>aved  with  slabs 
of  marble  ,  hut  the  interior  w.ta  a  complete  ruin  ; 
hemlock  and  night-shade  ;;rew  where  nobles  aud  senators 
bad  feasted,  the  spacious  Icssvlated  terraces  overlixiked 
a  garden  choked  with  weeds,  around  which  pillars  of  a 
Byzantine  style  of  architect\ire  snp|K>rted  the  rotten 
trellis  of  a  shady  walk  ;  confusion  and  desolation  were 
all  arouTid.  Further  on,  another  villa  told  the  same 
tale  of  taste  and  elegance  that  had  passed  away  : 
arlxiura,  teiTuces,  kiosks,  marble  pxvemcntM,  sculptures, 
all  wreck  and  ruin.  At  first  I  thought  1  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  havoc  of  the  givat  earthquake ;  but  as 
every  wall  was  standing,  and  every  cornice  without 
even  a  gutta  awanting,  I  found  that  this  was  the  Pille, 
tho  town  of  ruins — the  mountain  slope,  on  which  every 
great  lamily  of  Ragtisa  had  a  summer  villa  —which  was 
destroyed  by  the  Montenegrines  in  1806,  and  showed, 
on  a  small  scale,  in  what  way  the  great  Roman  empire 
nuist  have  fared  at  the  hands  of  Hun,  Ooth,  and 
Vandal." 

II. 

BiiTiBOitBof  Riarst  -Lorrr  CAVERvSorTHWAnn  o»  Raoosa 
—Hath  of  th«  Drkon  MtTHiiitTiciAM -Villa  o»  Ghi- 

TALDI— TCBKISH   ISLANDS  OF  St.  MaRK  AMD  St.  HaHSABA— 

Island  and  Monastkby  of  La  Chroma -Richahd  C(KDB 
DK  Lion  at  Cbboma-Bai  of  St.  Hilabt— Raousa 
Vecchia. 

The  coasts  and  islands  to  the  south  of  Ragusa  are 
full  of  historic  interest  and  romantic  beauty,  and  a 
little  trip,  iu  which  the  accomplished  aud  erodite  Pro- 
fe8.*)r  Kalitgera  acted  tho  obliging  oioerone,  afforded 
wc,  says  Mr.  Patou,  (wo  of  the  pleasantest  days  I 


passeti  in  the  Adriatic.  It  was  on  one  of  the  finest 
days  of  the  faitiifal  month  of  January,  so  called  from 
the  nuiulier  of  culm  days  in  it  which  follow  the  blasts 
of  late  autumn,  and  precede  the  still  ruder  ones  of 
Febniary  and  March,  that  tho  professor  and  myself 
entered,  a  boat  at  the  quay  near  iSan  Biagio,  and  were 
rowed  across  the  bay  to  a  lofty  cavern  southwards  of 
Ragusn  Not  a  breath  of  air  was  in  motion,  and  an 
English  September  seemed  to  usher  in  the  new  year  ot 
Hagusa ;  the  Adriatic  ebbed  and  flowed  among  the 
fragments  of  rocks  in  the  gentlest  of  whispers  ;  a  veil 
[  of  golden  gauze  trembling  ou  the  dark  roof  of  the 
cavern,  and  reflecting  the  sunlight  playing  on  the  sea, 
was  the  only  ocular  evidence  of  its  motion  ;  while  the 
depths  of  the  cavern  gave  back  each  stroke  of  the  great 
bell  of  the  city  tolling  solemnly  across  the  tranquil 
waters. 

It  was  iu  the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth  cuntui-y, 
I  when   Uacou  and  Bhakes|ieare    were    completing  the 
I  Cyclopean  foundations  of  English   science  and  litrra- 
1  ture,  that  a  man  in  middle  age,  with  «har]i  visage,  ai  d 
;  those  penetrating  eyes  which  make  the  stranger  curious 
to  know  their  owner's  fate  aud   fortunes,  snmiouiittd 
by  the  broud-hrimmed  peaked  hat  of  the  period,  niijjht 
j  be  seen  in  this  cave.     Str.tnge   instruments  surround 
j  him  :  they  show  that  tho  age  of  alche»>y  is  gone,  and 
thitt  of  sound  ex|)erinient   commenced.     Marino  Gho- 
taldi,  the  individual   in  question  (1666-1627),  was  one 
of  the   first  astronomers   and  natural  i>hilo(>ophers  in 
I  Rurr>pe;  his  I'roinotui  Archimeiiet  showed  a  dim  jwr^ 
I  ception  of  the  coming   discoveries  of  Newton  ;  and  it 
certuitdy  whs  Ghetaldi    snd  not  Des  Cartes  who  tiist 
:  applied  algi^bra  to  geometry.     He  spent  six  yeais  in 
!  travels  thiimgh  £ur<>|ie  ;  at  Venice,  Paolo  Sarpi  call*  I 
him  "  Angelo  di  costumi,  e  demonio  in  matematita — 
I  an  angel  in  manners,  and  a  demon  in  malhen'atics,"  in 
'.  allusion  to  his  attainments  and  thst  nitdesty  which  is 
;  generally  inseparable  from  true  giratnrts;  and  be  con- 
I  feioes  in  his  Prumoltu,    •'  Mulim  sciie  quam  nosci,  dift- 
'  cere  quam  ducere."     So   high  «as  his  re|)Ulation,  that 
j  the  iniigistrates  of  lx>uvain  in  Flanders  pressed  him  to 
;  l«  professor  of  mathematics  in    their  university,  whi  n 
'  it    WHS  to   Antwerp   as  the  Padua  of  that  noilhriu 
Venice.      But  Ghetaldi    had  studied   and  travelled  f<  r 
Kagusa  :  "  Patria  non  quia  magna  scd  stut"  was  the 
small   but  powerful  magnet  which  re  attracted  him  to 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.     Mere,  in  cool  grot,  viidih- 
turbed  by  the  hum  of  the  city  commerce,  he  pursued 
his  ex|jeriments.     Strange    and  ini|irobable  traditions 
still  exist  of  bis  having    been  addicted  to  magic,  aud 
more  than  one  Ragusan  captain  attributed  tempestuous 
weather  to  the   incantations  of  the  cavern  ;  even  the 
fishermen,  for  ages  after  his  death,  never  passed  with- 
out an  appeal  to  San  Biagio  against  the  machination* 
of  the  mysterious  cavern. 

At  one  side  of  the  cave  a  dark  reoesa,  about  three 
feet  deep,  with  which  the  sea-water  communicates,  was 
the  bath  of  Ghetaldi,  and  all  around  on  the  rocks  is 
the  beautiful  Adlantum,  Capillus  Veneris,  with  jet 
black  stem' and  fine  small  green  len£  At  one  side  of 
the  cave,  next  the  sea,  is  a  staircase  out  in  the  rook, 
and  Don  Marco  (as  the  ]>rof(essor  was  usually  called) 
informed  me  that  it  was  in  communication  with  the 
viUa  above.  A  door,  almost  rotten  with  sea-air  and 
water,  barred  the  passage ;  but  Don  Marco,  applying 
his  hands  to  his  mouth,  diouted  aloud,  so  that  the  rock- 
vault  echoed  again,  and  in  a  minute  a  servant-girl  was 
seen  descending  the  stairs  to  the  door,  which  ohe  oixnad. 
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PatwiDg  over  slippery  rocka,  we  got  within  the  door, 
and,  axcending  the  step*,  woiiud  ruuiid  the  rook  that 
flanked  the  entrauco  to  the  cave,  and  found  that  we 
had  gained  a  narrow  terrace  in  front  of  a  viiU  over- 
hanging an  abrupt  precipice,  and  looking  straight  across 
to  Kagnsii,  with  its  round  towers  and  higli  runijuirtn. 
Don  S'arco,  who  seemed  to  know  evorybo<ly,  ushered 
me  into  the  parlour  of  the  little  villa  of  Qhetaldi,  where 
pictures  somewhat  in  the  liologneAe  school  were  hanging 
irom  the  walls.  Madame  S.,  the  spouse  of  a  descendant 
of  the  co-heiress  of  Qhetaldi,  now  entered,  and  received 
UH  with  Itaftusan  courtesy.  She  regretted  that  his 
pnrtmit,  which  adorned  the  room,  had  been  taken  to 
hvr  town-house ;  but  Don  Marco  and  myself  joined  in 
a  prayer  to  see  it  restored  to  its  tnie  (Msition. 

From  the  revolutions  of  science  the  works  of  Ghe- 
tiMi  are  unrrad  and  forgotten,  but  his  name  blooms 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  Bagiisans ;  and  a  largo  slab 
of  pavement  in  the  Dominican  church,  with  three  fleur- 
d(!-lis  and  two  stars,  is  still  regarded  with  veneration, 
OS  covering  his  remains. 

When  we  got  into  the  boat  again,  Don  Marco 
ordered  the  men  to  row  us  to  La  Chroma,  a  swiill 
island  about  a  mile  from  tho  cave,  which  seemed  to  be 
entirely  covered  with  wood  and  shrubbery,  and  without 
any  habitation,  except  a  small  modem  fort  which 
crowned  the  top  of  the  hill.  Other  islands  lay  to  the 
scutli,  and,  on  asking  their  names,  I  found  that  they 
were  called  Marcana  and  Bobara  (St.  Mark  and  St. 
Barbara).  "  They  are  mere  rocks,"  said  Don  Marco, 
"fit  for  aea-fow),  and  not  tit  for  »  man,'  unless  he 
be  a  passionate  fowler;  and  yet  they  have  oftrn 
played  an  important  part  in  the  ecclosiostical  history 
of  Kagtisa." 

"Rather  extraordinary,"  said  I;  "you  churchmen 
are  not  generally  fond  of  bleak  barren  poeitions.  The 
clergy  have  capital  taste  for  landscape-gardening  in 
general.  You  see  that  Benedictine  convent  at  the 
i;xlremity  of  the  bay,  how  snugly  sheltered  un<ler 
the  point  of  laud,  with  plenty  of  vegetation  and  a  fine 
view." 

"  They  are  boSh  Turkish  islands,"  said  Don  Marco, 
"  in  tho  diocese  of  Trcbigne ;  and  whenever  the 
Kagiuan  Archbishops  wished  to  Rsca]io  dependence  on 
the  Senate,  they  used  to  hold  their  councils  hero  in 
security." 

Wo  soon  rounded  the  wooded  point  of  the  island, 
and  found  ourselves  in  a  little  hay,  beyond  which  wns 
a  level  plain  of  turf  between  a  wood  of  pines  and  the 
hill  on  which  the  fort  was  built;  and  in  the  most 
shelteretl  part  of  this  little  valley  was  a  mined  convent, 
and  a  church  of  a  period  much  anterior,  and  evidrntly 
of  Byxantine  form.  This  was  the  isluud  and  monastery 
uf  La  Chroma,  at  which  Richard  Cteur  de  Lion  landed 
on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land.  It  appears  that 
the  tempest  off  Albania  must  have  been  most  violent, 
and  Richard  made  a  vow  to  erect  a  temple  to  the 
Virgin  in  the  first  place  of  his  landing.  Presenting 
himself  to  the  monks,  he  declared  his  design  to  btiild  a 
church  there,  for  which  ho  gave,  or  would  give,  100,000 
nummi  argenlei  No  sooner  did  the  rector  hear  of 
Richard's  arrival,  than  he  went  with  the  senate  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  escape,  and  offer  him  the  hos- 
pitality of  Raguaa,  which  Richard  accepted,  along  with 
"  magnificent  ipeotaoles  ;"  but  the  rector  begged  him 
to  write  to  the  Pope,  to  commute  the  locality  of  his 
votive  offering  from  the  island  to  the  city  of  Ragiisa 
itsell^  (he  cathedral  of  which  was  small  and  incon- 


venient; to  which  Richard  consented,  on  the  condition 
that,  every  second  of  February,  being  the  Purilication 
of  the  Virgin,  the  superior  and  monks  of  the  convent 
of  La  Chroma  would  bo  alltwed  to  celebrate  the  mys- 
teries of  that  festival.  It  ap|)ears,  however,  that  in  the 
sixteenth  century  the  Archbishop  wished  to  resist  this 
right,  and  a  hot  dispute  was  the  consequence,  which 
le<l  to  a  research  of  the  archives,  and  the  right  of  the 
monks  WAS  confirmed  by  a  curious  decree  of  the  rector 
and  senate.  This  ]uivilege  they  retained  till  1667, 
when  the  earthquake  threw  down  both  the  cathedral 
of  Richard  and  a  great  part  of  the  convent  of  La 
Chroma. 

The  illustrious  author  of  Ivanho«  had  perhaps  never 
heard  of  this  island,  but  it  might  well  have  furnished 
a  splendid  chapter  to  this  great  inventor  :  a  tem[>est- 
tost  King  of  England  landing  from  I'alestiue;  the 
monks  giving  hoKjutality  to  a  stranger,  to  find  that 
their  giicitt  is  a  king,  and  the  taker  of  Acre ;  and  the 
tjnate  crossing  in  all  th?  ])ouip  uf  middle-age  mag- 
nificence to  welcome  the  valihut  chevalier  and  crusading 
king. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Don  Mnrco,  as  we  walked 
among  the  sequestered  foliage,  "  that  for  us  Britannia 
is  a  poesiu ;  her  whole  history,  dovu  to  Victoria,  is  an 
epic  poem." 

"  Does  not  France,"  said  I,  "  come  up  to  your  idea 
of  greatness  1" 

"  No,"  said  he ;  "  the  French  character  is  less 
phlegmatic,  and  with  us  more  symi>athctic  than  the 
English ;  but  Italy  beg.in  our  modern  civilisation, 
and  England  is  completing  it.  France  is  a  country 
of  elegant  writers;  but  for  a  steady,  constant,  nnd 
enduring  succession  of  illustrious  deeds,  we  must  go  to 
Albion." 

"Many  people  on  the  Continent,"  said  I,  "maintain 
that,  having  arrived  at  het."  full  growth,  she  must  soon 
begin  to  decay.' 

"  yiente  affatto,  not  a  bit  of  it,"  answered  the  pro- 
fessor ;  ''  if  she  has  not  extended  her  branches,  she  has 
been  growing  at  the  roots ;  if  the  compiests  of  thia 
generation  have  not  been  so  extt-nsive  as  former  one% 
her  mercantile  navy,  the  root  of  all  her  power,  has  in- 
creased ;  a  nation  that  peijietually  wars  with  the 
elements  needs  never  fear  the  corrosion  of  a  long 
l)eace." 

Leaving  La  Chroma,  we  sow  rode  some  miles  to  the 
southwards,  and,  ])asHing  a  Unff  p>iut,  a  new  prospect 
opened  on  us ;  a  beach  of  yellow  sand,  gli^tening  with 
white  pebbles  in  the  uiici«utle<l  sue,  skirted  a  bay, 
which  fornifd  a  graceful  semicircle.  The  preci]>itous 
mountains  fell  away  inland,  and  broken  but  richly 
cultivated  ground,  interspersed  with  vinex,  olives,  pas* 
tiires,  and  occasional  liak-trees,  iuterveue<l  between  the 
bluff  point  we  had  pasted,  and  the  promontory  of 
Epidanrus,  some  miles  ahead.  Thia  was  the  renowned 
bay  of  St.  Hilary,  not  less  celebrated  in  the  annuls  of 
Christianity  than  the  bay  of  St.  George  in  Syria,  where 
the  dragon  was  killed.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
years  after  Christ,  8t.  Hilary  landed  in  this  bay,  and 
defied  and  yanqnishetl  by  miraculous  power,  according 
to  tradition,  a  terrible  serpent  that  invested  the  coast; 
the  serpent  being  of  the  family  of  St  George,  that  ia 
to  say,  no  other  than  the  Greek  mythology,  whose 
death-rattle  sounded  in  the  fourth  century  through  all 
the  Roman  world.  Titns  and  St.  Paul  first  preached 
the  Gos|>el  in  Illyria,  St.  Hilary  followed  in  their 
footsteps,  and  St.  Jerome,  a  motive  oi  Dalmatia,  com- 
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pleted  the  work,  and  upealcii  with  enthiiHia«m  of  the 
Kpatation  for  piety  which  Hiliiry  had  loft  in  the  whole 
region  ;  hut,  in  writing  the  life  of  hiit  predeceitor,  be 
might  surely  have  sp'ired  us  the  miracle  of  the  lerpent, 
and  the  restraining  of  the  threatening  sea  during  the 
apostacy  of  Julian. 

In  the  middle  of  the  bay  is  the  village  of  St.  Hilary 
I  St  Ilarione),  with  a  few  boats  drawn  upon  the  beach, 
lint  without  the  unpleasant  odoius,  the  ill-dressed 
<'hildren,  and  the  untidy  houses  of  a  fishing  village  j 
l>fliind  it  is  the  plain  of  Breno,  the  agricultural  garden 
of  the  east  of  the  Adriatic.  <  hnbia  is  a  wild,  highland 
loch,  fitter  for  a  country-house  than  the  lalMuirs  of 
nip-iculture  ;  but  here,  every  nook  is  fenced  and  culti- 
vated, so  that  the  traveller  might  think  himself  in  the 
environs  of  an  Italian  cipital.  The  olive-trees  and  all 
the  other  prtKlncts  showed  at  once  the  triti-es  of  that 
Huperior  culture  which  makes  the  berry  the  largest  and 
fattest  of  the  coast,  even  8ur|mssiiig  that  of  the  oppo- 
iiite  Gallipoli.  The  a8|)ect  of  the  iieasantry  fully  cor- 
responded with  the  apjiearaoce  of  nature ;  instead  of 
tlic  drunken,  patched  misery  of  Dalmatia,  the  men 
were  all  coarsely  but  tidily  and  decently  dressed.  The 
women,  although  sunburnt,  hail  clear,  healthy  com- 
l>lexion8,  that  showed  the  purity  of  the  air  and  the 
ri'Hults  of  an  orderly  material  existence.  Although  I 
was  delighted  to  find,  in  so  distant  a  pan  of  Europe, 
It  region  that  in  every  respect  nii^lit  vie  with  its  centres, 
with  one  exception  ;  the  vicinity  of  the  Turks  had  led 
the  Ragusan  republic  to  the  policy  of  having  no  roads 
practicable  for  artillery. 

We  had  not  walked  above  half  an  hour  along  the 
plain,  when  I  saw  approaching  a  middle-nged  man, 
with  broad-brimmed  hat,  aud  a  collar  of  white  linen 
turned  down  over  a  stock  studded  with  little  blue 
licads,  and  wearing  black  knee-breeches  and  lilver 
liuckles  in  his  shoes.  This  was  the  clergyman  of  Breno, 
the  friend  of  Don  .Marco,  who  bad  come  to  meet  us, 
and  conducted  us  to  the  parsonage,  a  neat,  new  house, 
on  a  rising  ground  a  quarter  of  a  mile  oflT,  onibosomed 
in  cypresses.  He  a|)ologised  for  the  rooils  as  contrasted 
with  the  new  ones  that  had  lately  been  made  in  various 
parts  of  Dalmatia,  and  mentioned  an  old  local  proverb, 
"  Deu-s  fecit  Brenam,  vias  autero  ejus  <Ualx>lus '' 

'llie  pai-sonage-house  was  a  small  new  stone  build- 
ing ;  the  folding  dooi-s  being  of  iron,  studded   with 
lHiltr<,  like  a  prison  entrance.     Don  Marco  joked  him 
iin  his  precautions ;  but  the  clergymin  reminded   him  I 
tlial  lie  was  the  banker  of  the  savings  of  the  parish,  I 
Hud  that  a  few  desperadoes  might  be  tempted  to  rob  ■ 
the  whole  parish,  and  cut  his  own  throat ;  for  they 
were  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Turkish  fhiutier.    Diir- , 
iug  dinner  the  conversation  fell  on  the  comparative, 
morality  of  the  Ragusan  peasant  and  the  Dalmatian, ' 
which  possessed   much  interest  for  me,  becauae  the 
clergy  are  best  ncquaiuted  with  the  condition  of  the  ] 
peasantry.     Iloth  the  Kagusans  and  the  Dalmatians  , 
are  very  poor  in  money  ;  for  a  woman  of  Breno  will 
carry  a  load  of  firewood  six  milea  to  gain  fouqicnoe.  | 
The  peasant  of  the  environs  of  Zara,  the  capital  of  | 
Dalmatia,  will  walk  the  same  distance  to  sell  a  jMtir  of  j 
lowls  fur  a  shilling  ;  but  instead  of  taking  home  tha 
money  to  his  wife,  he  never  leaves  the  Piaisa  dell'  i 
Erlie  until  the  half  of  it  be  squandered  in  liquor  or  ! 
disorder. 

The  landed  proprietor  of  Bagusa  deals  more  easily 
with  the  |ieasant  than  the  landlord  of  Dalmatia.  In 
Breno,  the  conntiyman,  instead  of  fanning  the  land. 


divides  the  produce  with  the  landlord  When  t-nrr. 
land*  ^re  go<H|  and  ]>roductive,  the  lauillonl  ou  giving 
the  seed,  receives  the  half  of  the  iiroiliire.  If  the 
peasant  Airnish  the  seed,  and  the  land  be  easily  worked, 
the  landlord  receives  a  tliiril ;  but  if  the  land  lie  poor 
and  inconveniently  worked,  ho  receives  only  a  fourth, 
or  perhaps  lesa  In  Dnlmstia  the  )icasantry  are  lazy 
and  vindictive,  not  so  in  the  territory  of  Ragiiaa  ;  hero 
every  scrap  of  manure  on  the  roads  is  carefully  iiivked 
up,  and  put  round  the  trunks  of  the  olives.  The  cul- 
tivators are  mild  and  fair  sjMikeu  ;  but  the  proprietor 
must  look  very  sharply  after  the  division  of  the  spoil, 
otherwise  he  will  find  him^elf  short  of  his  due.  The 
beat  property  is  that  of  olives ;  and  instead  of  florins, 
such  and  such  a  landlord  is  said  to  be  worth  so  many 
liarreli  of  oil  a-year.  Permanent  absenteeisni  is  almost 
impossible.  A  proprietor  wished  to  let  his  landii,  and 
live  at  Venice,  but  be  could  not  find  a  middleman  or 
farmer  of  adequate  capital  and  character  willing  to 
give  him  a  certainty,  except  at  a  great  sacrifice. 

I  found  that  tile  draining,  subsoil-ploughing,  and 
other  processes,  were  unknown,  for  the  enemy  to  be 
combated  in  the  lung  droughts  of  lummer  ;  the  terri- 
tory of  Kagusa  suffering,  in  a  minor  degree,  from  the 
dryness  of  the  neighbouring  Dalmatia.  ]n  th.emiddle 
ages  all  the  seaward  vloiie  of  the  Vellebitch  was 
covered  with  wood,  mulberries  below,  and  pines  above  i 
which  not  only  retained  the  roil  on  the  alo|M-s  by  the 
reticulation  of  their  roots,  but,  attracting  and  retaining 
the  niiiiKtnre,  cauwd  the  rains  to  be  nioie  frequent,  and 
the  running  streams  to  be  more  copious  even  in  the 
heat  of  summer.  But  the  1'urkish  war  ruined  Dal 
matia,  and  the  Venetian  |iolicy  was  to  keep  the 
jieople  dependent  on  the  republic  for  subsistence 
pMoli  Sarpi,  in  bis  re|  ort  on  Dalmatia,  in  the  caiiecity 
of  Consullat'ire,  shows  his  narrow  bigotry,  by  o|)enly 
avowing  that  this  kingdom,  with  its  robust  |iopulation, 
must  be  kept  needy  in  order  to  rcioain  in  subjection ; 
hence  the  inhuman  extirpation  of  the  mulberries,  and 
the  prohibition  of  the  silk  culture,  a  most  impious  in- 
terfeience  with  the  part  assigned  by  Nature  to  Dal- 
matia in  the  teiritorlal  divi^ion  of  labour.  This  was 
not  the  fault  of  Venice  alone,  but  pervaded  the  colonial 
policy  of  a  I  other  nations— of  Spain  and  America,  as 
well  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Bpic«  Islands,  and  from  which 
the  history  of  our  own  settlements  in  India  and  America 
shows  that  we  were  not  free. 

By  a  calm  pleasant  evening  we  returned  to  the 
village  of  St.  Hilary,  which  we  examined  more  iu 
detail ;  the  habitations  are  srattered  among  thick 
grown  gardens,  and  mills  in  motion  ;  a  stream  dashing 
over  a  low  precipice,  end  glistening  in  the  evening  sun, 
loses  iti^elf  for  a  short  way  under  the  will.ws,  planes, 
and  pnplaris  and  reappearing,  fivlted  with  its  combat 
with  tite  mill  wheel,  intersects  the  yellow  beach,  and 
mingles  its  spent  force  with  the  ripple  of  the  bay. 
Here  we  embarked  fur  Bagusa  Vecchia,  at  the  sonthem 
extremity  of  the  bay,  where  the  hills  again  approach 
close  to  the  sea.  The  port  is  small,  and  the  modem 
town  of  Bagusa  Vecchia  is  a  mere  village,  forming  a 
wretched  contrast  to  the  magnificence  of  Epidaunia, 
which  covered  the  neighbourhood. 

Each  city  of  Dalmatia  has  its  own  sphere  of  action. 
Zara,  nearest  to  Austria,  is  the  military  capital} 
Sfiahito  is  the  seat  of  the  trade  of  Bosnia ;  but  Bagusa, 
from  its  literary  tastes,  cultivated  manners,  and  the 
cheapness  of  living,  ought  to  be  the  sent  of  a  regular 
university  for  the  formation  of  meml«ra  of  Um  liberal 
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pr^reflKlon^  aa  well  u  the  oivilianK  and  cl«rgy,  who 
iiiiglit  m  time  effect  an  ediioatiuiiiU  revolution  on  all  the 
coiiHt,  fmm  Utria  to  Albania— iu  (hort,  itiM  by  becom- 
ing H  univerHity  and  a  seat  of  learning,  that  RagnHa 
is  nioet  likely  to  pronper.  The  Bishop  haa  perfectly 
underKtood  thin  quentioii.  A  Dalmatian  by  birth,  he 
is  senNible  of  the  delectx  of  his  fellow  countrymen, 
of  th«ir  many  excellent  native  qualitie*  which  lie 
iliirmaiit  r>r  are  misdirected,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
n  more  cnl :ghtone«l  clasa  of  rural  clergy,  as  well  as  of 
the  advantage  of  enabling  the  rising  generation  of 
liigima  to  have  sii|>erior  instniction  on  the  spot  He 
is  snnniblo  of  the  great  ca|HU:ity  of  this  people  fcr 
intellectual  pursuits,  and  has  rnrnestly  applied  himself 
to  realise  the  local  funds  fur  this  excellent  object 


III. 

lUrn  OF  OsATiiai,  ob  Sakti  Chock— Vkt,  s'Oiiru— 
.ScniaBAiiiiM  RiTiB— Pic-mo  at  tiii  Spuihm  dutchbiu 
BT  k  SiBocoa 

Wk  have  seen  that  steamers  and  merclmntmen  alike 
prefer  the  haven  of  Qravosa  to  the  siimll  |Mirt  of  KngiiMn, 
and  indeed  it  hus  been  justly  remarked  that  the  city 
■jught  to  have  been  built  on  this  bay ;  and  nothing  but 
utlachment  to  thuir  native  town,  and  that  reluctance 
tu  abandon  a  place  hitllowed  by  early  associations,  which 
are  common  to  nil  countries  and  ages,  cun  account  for 
the  inhabitant*  not  iiuitting  Ragusa  for  this  spot,  par- 
ticularly after  the  city  IluI  been  destroyed  by  earth- 
quakes, and  had  become  insecure  on  the  introduction 
uf  gunpowder  and  artillery. 

The  port  of  QraTnsa  has  also  the  name  of  Santa  C'roce ; 
and  it  was  called  Qnivoaa  from  the  auuient  Agravonitw, 
who  are  mentioned  by  Livy  us  the  inhabitants  of  this 
coast.  The  rich  Hagusuus  had  their  villas  here,  and 
the  gardens  in  whivli  they  took  so  much  delight ;  and 
when  Ragusa  was  in  its  dnya  of  prosperity,  the  wealth 
of  its  nobles  and  merohiints  wa.t  immense.  (See  page 
473.) 

O|>oning  on  this  buy  is  the  valley  of  Ombia  (Val 
il'Ombla),  before  noticed  aa  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
Npots  in  Dalmatia.  For  though  the  Kjigusaus  pride 
themselves  on  their  own  name,  and  ablioi-  that  of  Dal- 
matians, wd  may  ho  allowed  to  include  lUguna  and  its 
neighbourhood  under  the  general  term  ;  and  now  that 
the  Venetian)  Rejiublio  no  longer  exists,  they  may  not 
regret  being  part  of  that  province. 

The  entrance  to  the  Val  d'OmbIa  is  a  ahort  way  to 
the  north-west  of  OravoM,  and  an  hour'a  row  brings 
tlia  visitor  to  the  end  of  that  picturesque  valley.  At 
the  tirKt  villa/^,  on  entering  it,  is  a  sulphureous  spring, 
very  similar  to  that  of  Spalato.  Advancing  up  the 
estuary  or  loch,  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  increases  ; 
and,  as  its  course  is  winding,  a  diversity  of  views  pre- 
sent themselves.  The  lower  |>artof  the  hills  is  covered 
with  a  variety  of  foliage ;  amidst  which  the  dark-green 
of  the  cypress  contrasts  well  with  the  gray  olive  that 
thrives  here,  and  bears  much  fruit;  and  rock  and  wood, 
hamlet  and  villa,  mingled  together  and  reflected  in  the 
water,  with  the  circle  of  mountains  above,  form  a  suc- 
cession of  beautiful  pictures  :  a  principal  feature  of 
which  is  the  church  of  the  FranclBoan  convent,  stand- 
ing on  a  point  of  land  near  the  end  of  the  valley,  where 
the  river  expands  into  a  loch. 

This  river  is  the  ancient  .Ario  or  Arion,  and  the  siie 
of  this  sheet  of  watei)  and  the  siiort  diatanoe  from 


which  the  river  conirs  before  it  expands  into  this 
great  breadth,  are  alluded  to  in  the  vei-se  of  Klio 
Cervino  :— 

"  Dannbio,  et  obilo  non  vilinr  OmbU  Aiimet, 
81  niodo  progreduu  pouat  habere  sum." 

The  sun  was  bright,  the  air  was  warm,  the  ever- 
verdant  cypresses  rose  from  the  high  grass,  and  the 
green  waters,  clouded  like  malachite  with  the  depths 
and  shallows  of  the  gulf,  or  eddies  produced  by  the 
waters  of  the  OmbIa,  aiid  clasped  all  around  with  high 
wootled  hillH,  had  a  loneliness  and  a  loveliness  so  strange 
and  rare,  that  no  scene  of  my  travels,  says  Mr.  Paton, 
recurs  to  me  oiteuer  than  the  vale  of  Ombla. 

We  now,  says  the  same  traveller,  describing  his 
visit  to  this  fairy  spot,  entered  a  boat  and  rowed 
up  th»  river,  between  the  meadows,  to  its  source,  for 
which  a  quarter  of  an  hour  sufficed  ;  fur  never  before 
did  I  see  such  a  body  of  water  with  so  short  a  course. 
At  the  aouroe,  a  river  almost  aa  large  aa  the  Thamea 
at  Richmond,  bubbles  and  boils  out  of  the  earth,  so 
that  it  looks  like  a  giant's  cauldron.  Here  are  fuller's 
mills,  and  several  women  of  Herzegovina  were  stand- 
ing round  the  troubled  waters,  with  a  most  amusing 
tlifference  of  costume—  those  who  wore  a  brass  umauieut 
at  the  back  of  the  head  were  married  ;  thoKo  who  wore 
on  their  temples  silver  Turkish  five  piastre  pieces  wei-e 
unmarried. 

From  the  arrangements  that  had  been  made,  the  rest 
of  the  day  was  spent  in  festivity,  and  never  did  I  see 
the  cares  of  life  driven  away  with  greater  success  thiin 
by  the  Ragusan  phjIoKojihera ;  but  in  the  midst  of  our 
gaiety,  the  room  giadually  daikened,  and  a  cry  of 
"  Scirooco,  scirocco  !"  was  heard.  Out  wo  went,  and 
the  whole  scene  wa-i  in  an  instant  black  and  dismal :  a 
herd  of  thick  clouds  had  invaded  us,  all  of  a  t^udden, 
from  the  south,  and  getting  into  a  boat,  as  being  moat 
likely  to  save  ua  from  rain,  we  made  the  men  row  aa 
awiftly  as  jiossible  to  Uravosa.  Ouxts  and  lulls  of  wind 
succeeded  eat.)  other  by  turns,  and  still  no  rain  ;  but 
I  saw  by  the  hints  to  pull  quick,  that  the  ttorm  waa 
brewing,  ai.d,  long  before  we  reached  Grovosa,  down  it 
came,  with  such  violence,  that  we  were,  in  a  few 
minutes,  drenched  through.  How  melancholy  whistled 
the  wind  through  the  caves  and  detached  rocks  on  our 
left !  Aa  plearantly  aa  1  had  a  few  hours  before  wan- 
dered through  the  cypress  groves  of  the  Villa  Borgo,  ao 
equally  unpleasant  did  1  sit  in  the  stem  of  the  boat, 
casting  a  glance,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  sea  boiling 
among  the  wave-worn  rocks,  while  thick,  irregular 
masses  of  clouds  shot  across  the  face  of  the  sky. 

It  waa  black  night  when  we  arrived  at  Gravosa,  and  • 
our  boat  was  challenged  by  the  Austrian  corvette ; 
but  on  the  assurance  that  we  were  travellers,  and  not 
smugglers,  we  landed. 

We  shall  ahow,  when  describing  the  country  of 
Trebinitza,  on  the  Turkish  side  of  the  Vellebitch, 
that  the  Ombla  or  Ario  is  in  reality  only  the  subter- 
ranean outlet  on  thr  Dalmatian  coast,  of  the  Herie- 
govinian  river  of  Trebinitza. 

Mr.  Paton  has  also  given  a  further  graphic  account  of  a 
visit  paid  by  him  to  this  interesting  valley,  with  its  loch 
or  fiord  and  its  river  head.  ' '  We  proceeded,"  he  relates, 
*'  out  of  the  northern  gate  of  Ragusn,  and  ascending 
the  hill  above  Oravosa,  walked  on  till  we  came  to  » 
cleft  in  the  mountain  chain,  where  the  little  gulf,  over- 
hung by  high  rooks,  forked  suddenly  inwards;  here 
we  followed  a  bridle  road,  and  turning  sharply  round . 
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iiii|iuHNible  witliuut  meeting ortniii  and  flhnniofiil death, 
siiivo  to  turn  their  baokx  wmilil  lie  to  give  their  enemy 
the  opiHirtuiiity  of  destroying  ilit-iii  at  plcusure. 

The  two  whii  were  unhurt  therefore  iid'Uiicrd, 
and  returned  the  fire,  killing  two  Tnrki*,  while  the 
wounded  one,  HUiiportlng  liiniKelf  iigniiist  a  rock,  tired 
alxo,  mid  UK II  tally  injured  two  i.tlierx,  lint  wai<  killed 
himself  in  the  act.  It  in  Hintrr  taking  hiH  gun,  lunded 
niul  tired  again,  Hiiniiltiineoinily  with  lier  twti  liruthora, 
and  foniiing  the  gnuindH  of  the  villa  of  tha  Diikes  of  hut  at  the  siiine  iiiNtiint  one  uf  them  dri>|i|ird  down 
Sorso,  to  whioh  we  ili'scended.  TIk'  villa  W:t8  quite  in  de.vl.  The  two  Hiiiviviiig  Turks  I  hen  rui-hed  furiouiily 
diiinrder,  hut  the  larije  giirileiw  Hlmwed  the  care  and  at  the  only  remaining  .Munleiiegriiie,  who  however,  laid 
I'XiH'iiHe  of  fornier  lu'ciiiiaiiti*;  for  llie  ducal  line  being  o|ien  the  akull  of  one  of  them,  with  his  yutugun,  hefore 
extinct,  the  |)liu?e  had  been  jMinOiiwi'd  by  a  retired  ship-  receiving  bin  own  deathblow.  'J  he  haiileiv  i-inter,  who 
master.  had  all  the  time  kept  up  a  eoimtant   fire,  stood  for  an 

"A  large  and  npcii  corridor  in  the  upper  floor,  pBVe«l    inxtunt  irrcHoliite  ;    when,  Huddenly  nxeiimii'g  an  air  of 
with  red  marble,  had  its  w:ill.'4  adorned  with  freacuea  I  terror  and  aupplioation,  xhe  entreated   for  merry,  but 


to  the  right,  Pmnd  our-'elve.s  in  the  Vale  of  Oiiibla,  the 
seniicirrle  wo  bail  diwrilii'il  having  (•oniplftely  Hhutout 
from  our  view  the  (iiilf  of  (iiavmia.  Kich  vegetation 
nwe  frmn  the  deep  sea  green  water,  which  here  formed  ! 
a  sort  of  lake,  iiicldscd  by  nionntainn,  at  the  further 
extremity  of  which  ii  rivir,  u'lishing  out  of  the  riM-k, 
mingled  it«  (resli  water  witli  the  Hidt  of  the  gulf 
Here  is  a  mii.<t  nnusiial  sight  I'l  Dalniatia,  a  level  plain 
i>f  rich  meadow  land,  part  of  it  planted  with  eypresHCH, 


sonietbing  in  the  inaiiner  of 
tiiiilio  Kiinianii,  and  represent- 
ing niytholiigi<'al  snlijeetH.     A 

br I  flight   of  steps,   with  a 

tine  Italian  balustrade,  led 
down  to  tlie  water's  edjje;  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  villa 
were  the  ruined  |iiirteriv!i  of 
the  garden,  and  the  groves  of 
cypre.sses,  beyond  wbirh  ap- 
peared the  lofty  iMHik  of  pre- 
cipitous rocks,  friiin  «birli  the 
river  issued.  Seeing  a  ^lleaf  of 
rye  cut  on  the  wall,  I  asked 
i<8  story,  and  wics  inlormed 
that,  in  the  year  12(10  and 
odd,  when  a  famine  ragi-<l  in 
Kagiisa,  a  rich  merchant  of 
Albania  brought  a  cargo  of 
rye-grain  (sorgo)  and  distri 
buted  it  to  the  jKior.  Touched 
by  this  huniano  mnnitieence, 
the  Senate  of  Hagn.sii  gninted 
him  the  |iiitririat«  of  the  re- 
public, and  ail  ear  of  sorgo 
stiHxl  fur  six  centuries  on  the 
blazon  of  the  family  to  com- 
memoiiite  this  origin.  The 
family  is  now  extinct,  the  last 

duke  having  died  at  Paris  some  yeara  ago  without  .  trated  in  the  above  anecdote      Trained   from  earlieitt 

youth  to  the  use  of  anns,  which  are  througli  life  in- 
xeparable  from  their  persons,  living  in  liereJitary  and 
perpetual  hostility  with  the  Turks,  with  the  memory  of 
cruelties  and  siiflTering  inflicted  upon  their  forefathers 
traditionally  handed  down,  their  ferocious  feeling  of 
vengeance  upheld  by  hiiiiian  tro]ihie8,  iin<l  cousidering 
it  a  grace  of  Ood  to  die  in  l>attle,  no  wonder  that  the 
Montenegriues  should  be  brave,  and  that  such  a  natui'al 
and  hereditary  courage  even  be  f  articipated  in  by  the 
women;  nursed  in  the  aame  traditions,  and  comiMinions 
by  Christianity  of  man,  although  by  custom,  slaves  of 
Montenegriue  husbands.  But  who,  it  might  be 
,  |)erttnently  asked,  are  the  Montenegrines,  or  Tcher- 
FoUR  Montenegrines,  and  their  sister,  aged  twenty- 1  nagori  1 
one,  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Khrine  of  St  Basilio,  Already  consigned  by  rude  map-makers  within 
were  waylaid  by  seven  Turks  in  a  rocky  defile,  so  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  several  times  ravaged  by  the 
narrow  that  they  could  only  thread  it  one  by  one;  and  Turks,  has  Montenegro  ever  been  really  Mibjected  or 
hardly  had  they  entered  between  ihe  precipices  that  '  organised  by  the  Turks  1  has  it  ever  received  Mussnl- 
l>ordered  it  on  either  side,  when  an  unexpected  ;  man  rulers  or  laws,  and  even  if  diplomatically  aeknow- 
discharge  of  fire-arms  killed  one  brother,  and  des- 1  ledged  as  subject  to  Turkey,  has  it  ever  considered 
J  er,.tely  wounded  another.    To  retrace  their  steps  was  I  itself  so  1 


CAPITAL    IN   THE  PALACE   AT    RAOUIA. 


the  Turk,  enraged  at  the  death 
of  his  com|ianion8,  was  brutal 
enough  to  take  advantage  of 
the  unhappy  girl's  feiming 
agony,  iind  only  pmniitod  her 
life  at  the  price  of  her  henonr. 
Hesitating  at  fiiFt,  she  pre- 
tended to  listen  to  ihr  villain's 
proimsal,  but  110  sooner  did 
she  throw  him  (fl'  his  guard, 
than  shi!  buried  in  his  body 
the  knife  she  carried  at  her 
girdle.  Although  mortally 
wounded,  the  Turk  erdeavour- 
ed  to  make  the  most  of  his 
failing  strength,  and  plucking 
the  dagger  from  his  side,  stag- 
gered towurds  the  couiageous 
girl,  who,  driven  to  des]  air, 
t!  rew  herself  on  her  relentless 
foe,  and  with  snperhun  an 
energy  hurled  him  duwn  the 
neighbouring  precipice,  at  Ihe 
very  moment  when  seme  slep- 
hertls,  attracted  by  the  con- 
tinued firing,  I  rrived  just  too 
late  for  the  refcue. 

Such    is    the    character  of 
the   Montenegrines,   as    illus- 


IV. 
•  THE  MEN  OF  THE  BLACK  MOUNTAINS. 

MONTENEORINES    OK    TCHEHNAaORI, 
WaRMKE  ChaRACTBR  07  THI   MoMTENEOBIHKS— A  SLAVONIC 

Race— TiiEocBATic  Koi.m  of  (joveiinhent— Invaded  by 

THE  Tl-KKS -I'UOICCTOUArE  OF  KUSSIA — UlSCOHFITVBEa 
of  THE  TlHKH  — A  MOXTENEONINE  I HFOSTOR -CONNECTION 
WITH  AlATiIIA  — I.NUKPENDENCI  KK-UTABLIdUBD  — C'OMBATS 
WITH   THI    KnENCH. 


DALMATIA. 
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The  Montenegrins,  or  Tcherna({ori  or  Black  Moun- 
tuiniH^m,  wild  iiiimiIht  mmo  11,700  familiea,  giving  a 
Iiopulatlon  of  107,000,  of  wliom  about  20,000  or 
2/5,000  would  tiike  up  nrnisindnPnnoo  of  their  oonntry, 
UTv  idnntioal  with  the  S<>rviiiMH  in  blood,  lanKUii^),  and 
religion,  and  Mont<>n<>gri>  wiut  nu  im|>ortant  tiuf ->f  that 
ill-fated  eiiipii'O,  tlio  nido  niiiKiiifiroiioH  of  wlii  li  re- 
llecte<l  Ufill'T  the  retinemont  nor  the  vomiptiun  nt' 
thn  I,<)wer  Knipire. 

Daliuk,  Prince  of  Montenegro.  wa«  the  aon-in-lnw  dl 
Ijutar,  who  by  tlio  Ions  of  the  biittl<!  of  KoaRovo,  in 
1.186  and  hiM  own  life  at  the  siinie  time,  eniiblcil  tl 


Turks  to  Uicoiiio  the  innat<»rM  of  Scrvia  "  To  this  day," 
miys  Mr.  A.  A.  I'atim,  "  the  heriMW  of  Servia  are  those 
of  Montenegro.  K|)euk  to  them  of  the  valour  of 
Dushan  the  Powerful,  and  their  breiixtH  glow  with 
national  pride  and  inurtial  ardour  ;  Rpeiik  to  them  of 
the  woeH  and  virtues  of  liitzur,  the  last  of  their  l>ingK, 
and  their  eyes  nutfiiM)  with  teiirs." 

Htephen.  the  grandHon  of  Kulna,  was  the  friend  and 
ally  of  Hoanderbeg,  but  on  the  death  of  this  hero  tho 
debased  nobleM  of  Alluuiiu,  in  order  to  preserve  their 
lands,  acknowliuiged  Turkish  supremacy,  and  embraced 
Islamisni.        U<p.^nia   presented    tlie    same    sr>"Ctaclo  : 


IIDIITiNEtRIM. 


Montenegro  alone,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  rose,  like  Ararat,  amid  the  overwhelming 
floods  of  Islamism.  Ivan  (!!zerui)jevioh,  tho  great  grand- 
son of  Balsa,  leaving  the  environs  of  the  Lake  of 
Scutari,  where  his  |>aternal  castle  was  situated,  fixed 
himself  in  the  inacessible  fastnesses  of  the  Black 
Mountain,  suiTouuding  himself  with  his  faithful  fol- 
lowers, every  man  swore  on  the  Testament  to  die 
rather  than  yield,  and  dishonour  worse  than  a  thousand 
deaths  was  the  reward  of  the  man  who  retreated  : 
dressed  in  a  female  garb,  he  was  thrust  with  ignominy 
from  the  ranks  of  his  own  sex. 

VOT,    I. 


Such  is  Paton's  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
Montenegrin  principality.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson, 
in  whose  exuelleut  work,  "  Daluiatia  and  Montcnegi-o," 
a  detailed  history  of  the  Black  Mountain  is  given, 
tells  us  tliat,  at  the  time  of  the  Servian  empire, 
it  was  called  Zeta  or  Zeuta,  and  that  at  the  fall 
of  that  empire  "  it  preserved  its  independence  under 
the  nde  of  Prince  George  Bal.'<ba."  According  to 
the  same  authority,  it  was  not  Stephen  who  finally 
withdrew  to  the  Black  Mountain,  but  Ivan,  his  eldest 
son,  who,  being  refused  the  assistance  at  Venii^e. 
abandoned,  not  Scutari,  but  Zsabliak,  which  had  beer. 
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the  mideiioe  of  himiwlf  and  preilecomorH,  hikI  ratired 
to  thfl  nioiintniii,  whore  ha  I'uiintltHi  th«  cmivent  of 
Tzetinie,  the  correct  ntymoloKy  i>f  thti  (.'uttiiige  of  the 
pii|ier)i,  and  tniimfprn'<l  tho  iiu'tn>|)nlitHn  sue  t«  the  new 
CHpitnl.  Thii  took  \t\nce  in  HH5  ;  and  Zaabliuk,  which 
haH  nlrcndy  pUyvd  n  imrt  in  the  prewnt  cain|Mign,  hiiH 
linro  that  time  continued  to  be  the  frontier  town  of 
Albania. 

The  family  of  Tzernoievich  (CEomojevich  of  Paton) 
Hoon  pomed  away.  Pn'Med  on  the  one  aide  by  Vene- 
tian, <m  tho  other  by  the  TurkiMh  influences,  one  brother, 
Andrew,  anrniiined  the  Valiant  Arnant,  embracing 
iHlainiHin,  served  in  the  ariiii>'ii  of  tho  Sultan  to  the 
nhorcH  of  tho  Tigrin  ;  while  Gt'<jrge,  who  had  luocpeded 
bis  father,  Ivan,  Imvliig  married  a  Veuotian  lady,  of 
the  family  of  Mm-enigo,  Hhe  prevailed  u|k)ii  him  to 
retire  with  her  to  her  nativo  city.  He,  therefore,  with 
the  oonxent  of  tho  ixMiple,  transferred  tho  government 
of  Montenegro  to  the  hundn  of  the  npirilual  chiefs,  anil 
withdraw  to  Venice  in  1510.  From  that  time  the 
theocratic  form  of  government  has  existed  in  Monte- 
negro, and  the  apiritunl  and  temporal  |iower  have  been 
vested  in  tho  Vlailikas,  or  iirince-bi»ho|jij,  an  office 
now  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Peli-ovich ;  but  •*  every 
Vladika  is  cuncecnkte<l  bishop,  and  cannot  marry,  the 
.-.uccKSMion  always  fulls  to  a  nephew,  or  some  other  of 
the  fuiiiily.  This  fact.  Sir  O.  Wdkinson  remarlu,  of 
the  episcopal  office  lioiiig  her«<litar},  is  singular,  con- 
si  leringlhe  doctrines  of  cTiristians  in  reganl  to  apostolic 
snceeiNion  The  late  Vladik:i,  on  his  return  from 
Russia,  where  each  Vladika  is  succi'Msively  coosecmted, 
read  to  the  senate  and  people  a  note  from  the  Kussi.iu 
government,  to  the  eifect  that,  in  accordanci  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Montenegrins  and  of  the  senate,  his  majesty 
the  Ern|)eror  Nicholas  had  connentcd  to  Trixoe  Daniel 
not  t-ikiiig  holy  orders,  and  h  id  further  empowenxl 
him  to  app  >iut  a  bishop  in  his  ste  id.  Thare  was  for- 
merly also  a  local  governorihip,  but  this  was  sop- 
|ii'csse<l  in  1832,  in  conse<]uenM  of  the  then  governor 
making  an  attempt  to  gel  the  |iower  into  his  hands, 
or,  as  some  aay,  intending  to  betray  the  country  to  the 
Austrians. 

When  Sulaiman  the  Magnificent  girt  on  the  sword 
of  empire,  all  Knro|)e  qnaked  again.  In  1523  Monte- 
nogi-o  was  invaded,  Tzetinie  was  delivered  over  to  the 
flames,  ami  all  the  strongholds  were  stormed  by  the 
Turks,  under  the  Paslia  of  Scutari.  Sir  U<«rdDer 
Wilkinson,  who  derived  his  materials  for  the  history 
of  Montenegro  chi-fly  from  the  secretary  of  the  Vla- 
dika, appoars  to  have  been  misled  by  the  latter  to 
eciiifoiind  this  invasion  with  one  said  to  have  been  made 
in  1623,  by  one  Sulaiman,  Pasha  of  Souturi.  The 
events  of  the  reign  of  Sulaiman,  Mr.  Patoii  observes 
upon  this  exploit,  are  remarkable  ;  but  if  we  look  to 
the  resolute  characier  of  the  Montenegrin,  and  the 
almost  inaccessible  nature  of  their  rocky  fastnesses, 
there  ia,  perhaps,  no  circumstance  in  the  reign  of  this 
woiiilnriul  man  tliat  is  more  indicative  of  the  pitch  of 
military  power  to  which  his  nation  had  arrived  in  the 
sixt<'enth  century,  than  the  conquest  of  the  small  but 
far  from  insigniKcant  archbishopric  of  Montenegro. 
But  although  the  more  ex|)oiied  {lurts  of  thia  country 
were  laid  waste,  these  liardy  mountaineers  so  success- 
fully harassed  their  formidable  enemies,  that  they  were 
soon  obliged  to  abandon  the  country,  and  retire  into 
Alliania,  after  sustaining  severe  losses,  with  the  glory 
of  having  conquered  the  Montenegrins,  but  the  dis- 
grace of  not  being  able  to  hold  their  country. 


A  (leriiNl  of  dark  doubt  and  deapair  now  followe<l 
in  the  muiintain — the  MontenegriiM  continued  to  In 
allied  to  the  Venetians  rather  thmi  to  the  Turks  and 
they  wer*  always  ready  to  oo-o|ieni'e  with  the  latter 
in  their  wora  against  the  Porte.  Il<it  still  the  Turks 
managed  to  obtain  an  influence  in  tho  ( aiintry,  not  so 
niiieh  by  force  of  arms,  which  availed  them  nothing, 
IIS  by  wily  policy,  and,  according  to  S|ieiicer,  also  by 
the  seductive  charms  of  Muhantmadanism  ;  heniv,  as 
Islaraism  consolidated  itHelf  in  the  neighlionring  king- 
doms of  Bosnia  and  AI'Muia,  numlwrs  were  also  con- 
verted in  the  "  Black  MounUin"  itself 

Piit<m  justly  remarks  u|Min  this  that  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  both  the  Latin  and  Oreek  unifurms  of  Chris- 
tianity were  evidently  worn  out,  and  the  very  same 
rottenness  that  made  Slaavio  Bosnia  embnire  Islamisni 
without  much  niuriniiiing,  raiired  John  lluss,  and 
Jerome  of  Prague,  both  Slavonians,  to  begin  the  com- 
plete religious  i-efitting  and  reforming  of  Euro|N>,  one- 
naif  acceptinit  I'mtovtantism,  the  otiier  hiilf  retaining 
tlie  old  Konian  uuiforiii,  Mow,  as  the  coiis4>lidation  of 
the  Turkish  ))ower  in  Eun>|ie  arose  from  the  possession 
of  Bosnia,  that  great  bastion  of  incnntuins  which  jiiIm 
so  d  HH)  on  Germany,  we  nmy  say  that  altogether  tho 
Slaiives,  as  destroyers  of  Koine  (under  Genseric),  re- 
fiiriiiei-s  of  Ttoiiie,  and  renegades  of  Bome,  have  played 
a  most  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  tho  world. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  omqiicst  of  Dal- 
matia  by  Venice,  of  Hungary  by  the  Inijierialiats,  and 
the  train  of  events  which  preceded  the  treaty  of  Cai- 
lowits,  in  1690,  gave  general  courajje  to  the  Christians: 
lu  that  year  Daniele  I'etrovich  ol  Miigowich,  became 
archbishop ;  and  from  that  time  the  spiritual  jiower 
has  been  hen-ditary  in  hia  family,  with  an  adequate 
political  ihtliicnce  little  short  of  t«m|>oral  supremacy 
J  bis  founder  of  a  dyiiasly  having  been  treacherously 
imprisoned  by  the  Turks,  he  resolved  to  make  a  clean 
sweep  of  Islamisni,  and  to  thut  effect  he  felecied  a 
long  dark  Christmas  night,  tho  snow  lying  on  the 
ground,  when,  by  his  order  and  arntngemeiits,  a  ge- 
neral massacre  of  the  Moslems  of  Montenegro  took 
place,  and  iramndiAtely  baptism  became  the  only  means 
of  escape. 

In  the  year  1 706,  the  Turka  of  Hertngovina  attacked 
Montenegro,  but  thia  expedition  met  with  a  total  de- 
feat;  and  157  Turks,  who  were  taken  prisoners,  suf- 
fered the  ignominy  of  being  ransomed  for  the  samn 
number  of  pigs. 

Oppressed,  Bowever,  by  the  incessant  attacks  of  a 
powerful  enemy,  and  no  longer  prot(>cted  by  Venice, 
the  Montenegrins  soon  atlerwards  sought  the  protection 
of  Russia,  and  for  this  purpose,  having  declared  them- 
selves subject*  of  Peter  the  Great,  they  took  the  oath 
>rf  allegiance  to  the  Tsar,  who,  in  rotui-n,  promised  them 
protection ;  while  tho  Montenegrins  on  their  part, 
engaged  to  co-operat«  with  the  Kussiana  in  their  wara 
against  the  Porte.  One  writer  places  the  era  of  this 
event  in  1796  ;  but  already,  in  171 1,  the  Montenegrins 
took  up  arms  by  order  of  Poter  the  Great,  and  uiado 
several  iiHHinions  iuto  the  Turkish  territory.  This 
protectorate  of  KnsiiLt  does  not,  bowever,  appear  to 
nave  denied  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Sultan,  but 
rather  to  have  been  confined  to  the  protection  of  the 
national  church,  towards  which  a  conxiderable  annual 
contribution  has  been  since  made.  Kohl,  however,  psti- 
matea  thia  contribution  at  only  jC400  a  year.  But  Rus- 
sia contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Oreek  Church 
«UmoBt  everywhere  throughout  Turkey  in  Europe,  and 


morn  oflpmiitlly  in  the  Dtnubian  province.  Eveu  the 
tiniioi|iiil  (Iruuk  chiiruhet  of  OooHtitiitinople  take  pride 
m  nxhiliiting  t<i  the  viaitor  pioturei,  plate,  and  other 
doiittiuiiH  of  the  Twr. 

In  1712,  the  "Black  Mountiiiu"  wan  invaded  by 
Ahmet  PuHha,  at  the  h«a<l  of  tiO.OOO  men,  but  the 
Turks  were  xij^nHlly  defeated.  Another,  and  a  ittill 
mure  furmiiUble  ex|iedi(ion,  was  Hent  in  1714,  under 
the  (Irand  Vixior,  Duman  I'a«ha  Kiuprili,  who,  in 
ocincert  with  the  Pashas  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
invaded  Hoiit«iint(rii  nt  the  head  of  120,000  men. 
This  immense  foroo  ma<le  its  way  to  Tzetinie,  burnt 
the  convent  which  had  been  rebuilt  by  the  Vladika 
Daniele,  pillaged  and  destroyed  the  villages,  and  laid 
waste  the  country  with  Are  and  sword.  The  war  that 
followed  between  the  Turks  and  Venetians  alone  saved 
the  Montenpgriua  from  further  calamities;  the  country 
was  alwndoned  by  the  invaders,  and  the  fugitive 
mountaineers,  rrturning  from  their  planes  of  conceal- 
ment, rebuilt  their  villaf(Hs,  an<l  were  soon  in  a  con- 
dition to  act  as  allies  of  tlin  Venetiiins.  Muny  gallant 
deeds  of  arms  are  rocordtMl  of  the  Montenegrins  as 
purfonned  during  these  Venetian  wars  ;  one  of  the 
most  noted  of  which  was  in  1750,  when  Mivkatz 
Tomanovi(-h,  with  forty  valiant  companions,  feue- 
tratud  through  a  Turkivh  army  of  2(),(I(H)  men,  killed 
the  Kaiha  Pasha,  and  sucnNNkMl,  though  des|>erately 
wounded,  in  cutting  his  way  buck,  with  few  surviving 
oomrudei. 

Before  the  Turkish  conquest  of  Montenegro,  the 
vicinity  of  the  Italiun  munioipulities  of  the  Adriatic, 
the  communication  with  the  sea  then  open  by  way  of 
Antivari,  but  atiove  all,  the  contact  with  \enice,  ap- 
)H-ar(«d  to  have  k«|it  Montenegro  within  the  European 
family;  but  when  all  th)>Me  countries  were  overrun  by 
tlio  Turks,  their  conditiim  underwent  an  organic 
change,  and,  circiiniscrilied  to  their  rocks,  a  ruder  barba- 
rism was  unavoidublu  in  a  |icople  hourly  niunuced  with 
extermination.  Always  strangers  to  commerce,  they 
retrognulod  from  ngriculture  and  feudalism  to  the  more 
pi-imitivo  state  of  the  wurrior-shnphenl,  and  the  re 
publican  mvmliiT  of  a  savage  horde.  Honre  Euro|)o, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  seemed  not  to  Mi'iwtlmt 
such  a  s|xit  as  .Montcnegio  existed;  and  Montenegro 
was  equally  ignoi lint  of  the  world  beyoitd  the  Ijike  of 
Scutari  and  the  hills  of  Herzegovina.  The  nuidormay 
recollect  a  story  in  Oiblran's  "  Decline"  of  a  priest  who 
presente<l  hin.self  in  Flanders  as  the  Emperor  Baldwin 
escaped  from  Constantinople,  and,  for  some  time,  found 
his  tale  generally  tielieved.  The  history  of  Monte- 
negro in  the  last  century  presents  a  curious  iHinillel  to 
this  circumstnnce.  In  1767  an  adventurer  named 
Stephen  Mali  (little  Stephen)  arrived  among  the  Mon- 
tenegrins, with  whom  the  story  of  Peter  the  Great's 
living  at  Saardam  as  a  shipwright  is  a  honw^hold  talo, 
and  (Hissed  himself  oH'  as  the  Kusxian  Kni|)<!-or  Peter 
III.,  who  had  been  strangled  by  order  of  Catherine,  in 
1764.  The  manner  in  which  this  impostor  iin[X)aed 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  brave  but  ignorant  moun- 
taineers, oven  to  turning  the  tables  against  Prince 
Dolgorouki,  commissioned  by  Catherine  to  expose  the 
adventurer,  is  unuisingly  told  by  Mr.  Paton  in  his  work 
on  the  "  Highlands  and  Islands  of  the  Adriatic."  This 
comedy  had,  however,  a  very  tragic  termination,  for  the 
Turks  were  induced,  by  that  spirit  of  arcli-diplomacy 
which  makes  mountiiins  of  mole  hills,  to  look  upon 
Stephen  as  a  real  Uussian  agent,  and  to  invade  the 
ooontry  at  the  head  of  100,0^  men,  under  three  diffc- 
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rent  Vizirs.  Pashas  with  three  tails(muHhini),  were  much 
more  common  in  those  days  than  at  present ;  and  the 
"  Black  Mountain"  wiis  once  more  ravage<l  and  devas- 
tated, its  uetro|H)lis  again  l.kid  in  uxheH,  its  |)eople  ex- 
terminated or  driven  to  their  usual  rocky  hiding-places 
The  Montenegrins  were  plaoetl  at  further  disadvantage 
tm  this  occasion  by  the  Venetians  being  hostile  to 
them  ;  an<l  they  were  thus  deprived  of  ammunition, 
a  single  cartridge  having,  it  is  said,  cost  during  that 
war  a  M^quin. 

The  first  historical  connection  of  Montenegro  with 
Austria,  dates  back  to  the  Kusso-Austnan  war  against 
the  Turks  in  1787-1701,  when  the  Montenegrins,  with 
400  soldiers,  under  Major  Vukf.ssovich,  made  incursions 
into  Albania,  pillaged  several  villages,  and  defied  the 
Turks  within  their  own  territories.  A  writer,  speaking 
of  this  e|Mich,  says  :  "  In  1701,  it  (Montenegro)  atiU 
formed  part  of  the  Turkish  empire,  for  by  the  treaty  of 
iSistow,  iwtween  Austria  -kucl  the  Porti>,  it  was  expressly 
stipulated  that  none  of  the  inh.ibitants  of  Montenegro 
should  Iw  disquieted,  mole.-.ted,  or  punished  for  having 
declared  against  their  pvciper  sovereign."  Another 
writer  says  upon  this,  tliat  "  the  attempt  which  haa 
been  ma'le  to  show  that  the  territory  of  Montenegro 
was  placed  in  absolute  (le|ieiMlence  on  Turkey  by  the 
treaty  ot  ISistow,  in  1791,  is,  in  our  opinion,  quite  un- 
tenable. For  the  very  Hame  article  of  that  treaty  which 
touches  Montenegro  iiicln<leN  also  Moldavia,  Wallachia, 
and  Herviu,  all  provinces  which,  ut  is  well-known,  have 
long  ]Mid  only  a  qualified  tribute  and  allegiance  to  the 
Porte."  The  latter  writer  is  uiuloiibtoclly  quite  right. 
Montenegro  has  stood,  for  a  great  lu|Me  of  time,  in  the 
unenviable  ]Hmition  of  an  independent  ilisirict  within  an 
acknowledged  territory.  It  has  striiggle<l  more  inces- 
santly, and  with  greater  success,  against  the  Osmuiilis, 
than  either  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  or  Servia,  and  its 
allegiance  to  the  Porto  his  never  been  established  d» 
/acUt,  or  acknowledged  by  the  Montenegrins. 

These  gallant  mountaineers  themselves  give  quite  a 
difierent  story  of  the  treaty  of  Sistow,  or  Sistovo. 
They  declare  that  the  two  |m>wci's,  omitting  to  stipu- 
late for  their  inde|)endence  (indeed,  it  is  acknowledged 
that  they  only  stipulated  that  they  should  not  be 
punished  for  having  dechired  against  "  their  proper 
sovereign"),  left  them  to  be  invoded  by  the  Turks,  and 
to  resist  as  best  they  could.  And  nobly  indeed  did 
they  maintain  their  freedom  against  the  overwhelming 
]>ower  of  the  Porte,  after  having  resisted  every  attempt 
to  induce  them  to  acknowledge  its  authority  over  their 
country. 

The  battle.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  tells  us,  which 
was  fought  ujton  this  occasion  with  the  Pasha  of  Scu- 
tari, wag  the  most  glorious  and  decisive  of  all  that  evei* 
took  place  l>etween  the  Montenegrins  and  the  Turks ; 
it  established  the  independence  of  Montenegro ;  and 
the  moral  effect  both  in  that  country  and  in  Turkey 
lias  continued  to  the  present  day.  The  Montene- 
grins were  commanded  by  their  lute  Vladika,  Pietro 
Petroviteh. 

Having  chosen  a  favourable  spot  for  opposing  the 
enemy,  ho  posted  five  thousand  men  in  a  difficult  pass, 
with  orders  to  distribute  their  red  tez  cups  over  the  ' 
rocks,  to  light  numerous  fires  at  night,  and  to  do  every- 
thing to  make  the  Turks  believe  the  whole  army  was 
before  them,  whilst  he  led  the  main  body,  by  a  forced 
marah,  to  their  rear.  Next  morning,  the  Turks  ed- 
vance<i  to  force  the  puKs ;  but  the  difficult  nature  of 
the  ground,  the  narrowness  of  the  way  that  led  up  th« 
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Bteop  ascent,  and  tho  firrdiipss  of  tlionw  who  defeaded 
it,  made  t"ii|)eviority  of  niiiiilwra  of  nu  avail ,;  and  the 
front  nr.il  flunking  fire  of  S.OOil  go<jd  marksmen, 
kont  »li(i  wliiil'.i  forco  of  the  en«^my  at  bay  until 
•..oon,  when  the  Vladika,  uttjirkiiig  them  in  tho 
rear,  decided  the  fate  of  tho  hattle.  The  Turks, 
no*  no  longer  ni>i«»ili«'its,  were  obliged  to  defend  them- 
selves iHjtween  their  two  foes,  and,  after  an  olwti- 
naie  tight  of  three  days  nrni  two  nights,  were  nearly 
nil  out  to  jiieees.  Thirty  tnousaiid  'I'luks  wer«j  killed, 
itnd  niiioiig  tham  the  I'iksha  of  Albania,  Kara  Mah- 
mud  Biixlititlia,  whotu  he^id  was  cut  otT,  and  is  still 
kept  at  Tzetinie  as  a  trophy  of  the  vicU>ry.  Tho 
eftect  of  this  defeat  has  never  been  torgotteii  by  the 
Turks ;  no  similar  expedition  I'c.s  since  liern  sent 
against  Montenegro;  and  He  in' , -rest  frequently  made 
to  obtain  ,,  le  head  of  tl.e  jm^*'  i  shows  how  sensitive 
they  are  to  the  disgrace. 

( »f  nil  the  feats  of  nmia  how..  ••  r,  that  have  conferred 
ilistinotirin  on  the  Montenegrins,  the  asHistan''e  given 
to  Ilusiiia  in  the  uttack  oa  Kxgiiiui,  the  capture  of 
Ouraola,  and  their  sucoesHftd  combats  single-handed 
itgainst  the  French  under  Murmont,  n  doubtedly  stand 
jiroemiiieut.  It  was  oidy  when  tho  gr.isping  genius  of 
N>>p«'leon  forcibly  to<>k  |M>'so.ssion  of  Veui'-:e  and  her 
de|Kii(lenpic»  in  tho  Adriatic,  that  the  allied  powein 
betraiue  fully  awai-e  '•?  the  value  and  iniiH)rtance  of 
a  wiirlike  princi|i-'.lity  liKe  *hat  of  Moitenegw.  An 
eye-witiuss  of  this  campaign,  M.  Bixiuiewski,  swiys  "The 
best  French  V'ltigeurs  on  the  advanced  i-sKsts  were 
always  de;itroycd  by  them  ;  and  the  enemy's  fsenn-uLs 
iifuud  it  more  a'lvantairc.ii.s  to  remair  under  tho  cover 
lit  their  canni.r,."  Agiin :  "Their  extr<iordinary  l.oli*- 
iiCRM  fivquently  triui'i,)lied  over  the  skill  of  tho  c.»j)e- 
'ienr^d  tiands  of  the  Freucii.  Attacking  the  columiis 
of  the  enemy  in  front  and  tiank,  and  ccting  wjMiiiitely, 
without  any  other  syst«Mn  'hiin  tho  in«|>iiati<.>ns  of  \ier- 
Hiiial  counige,  they  wore  not  afraid  of  the  terrible 
battalion-tire  of  tho  French  iiif.vntry  " 

S'.ill  more  ipt»'resNng  to  mm,  ca  English,  is  the  fast 
thflt  wo  also  occupy  i\  p»r;e  iu  Mout«jiiei{riu  hislory. 
It  was  in  cMijunetiou  with  the  Knglish  that  the  Afoji- 
t'^iie^rins  sticoeeded  in  obtaining  jioisession  of  th«! 
adiiiirablo  jxirt  and  strong  fv.riresa  of  Cfttt.<r.>,  which, 
iiccos'iiing  (()  a  treaty  with  their  Vliidika,  was  hence 
forth  to  t'i)V!n  a  piut  of  their  territory,  amt  which  they 
roDstitutcd  the  cajiital  of  Montenegro.  H'lt  this  did 
not  suit  tho  views  of  AuBtria,  and,  by  i>pe  of  the  arlicloa 
of  the  tJongrcM  of  Vii-nna  iu  1HI4,  (Jattam,  with  the 
other  (lejKnidcnciea  ot  de.spi)iled  Venice,  wiw  liamled 
over  to  that  j>owcr  ;  hence,  when  tho  vholo  of  Europe 
enjoyed  tho  MiiSMing  of  j>c.icc.  fiiiitiiro  mistained  a 
ninrdeniuB  siege.  And  it  was  not  till  the  mountainixjrs 
had  oxiteuded  their  last  cartridge  against  the  A  ustrianf, 
and  saw  Ixfora  them  tho  hurror«  of  starvation,  that 
tliey  Miri-endered. 

The  I'iesiinv,  or  Rinlio  Poems  of  the  Tchernagori, 
ncoording  to  Mr.  Sjioncer  ("Travels  in  Euri>f>eim 
Turkey,"  Vol.  I  ,  |).  -ViS),  describing  llio  fiegtj  and  tho 
tienchery  of  th-9  allied  intworK,  puthetu^ally  np|HMl  to 
their  old  comraden,  the  Ingleski,  the  lions  of  the  »e;\, 
to  coma  to  their  a."8isUnce,  and  cause  the  treaty  with 
their  Vltidika  t»)  lie  rospjcteil.  F.ngUnd  rtfSfsinded 
not,  and  the  nionntuineera  had  no  other  alternative  but 
Buhniission.  They  made,  It  is  true,  several  inetfeotual 
attempts  to  recover  possewion  of  a  port  which  brought 
them  in liirectconimiiuicii lion  wifh  the  civilisntion  of  tho 
west;  so  ueueasary  to  the  ]?rosperity  of  their  little  state. 
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T!)o  Turics,  on  th«  other  hand,  wen  constantly  try- 
ing to  subjugate  this  unfortuiiate  pwple,  abandoned 
first  by  the  Venetians,  then  by  the  English,  burcfl  of 
their  only  sea-port  by  the  Austrians,  and  only  nouiv 
nally  befriended  by  Riusiii.  In  1833  the  PrHc 
possessed  a  daring  gt>neral  :a  Heshiu  Pasha,  the 
conqueror  of  the  Kurd*,  Bnsniani),  and  Albanians 
He  was  instructed  to  direct  the  whole  of  his  foroeti — 
triuu  ..''Idiers,  and  accustomed  to  victorj' — agaiust  tho 
Monteiugrins.  Ho  hud,  however,  opposed  to  him  tbo 
lat.e  Vladika  Pietro  Petrovich,  worthy,  by  hie  gallantry, 
of  Iwing  pliioetl  by  the  wde  oJ'  the  "  Blac'c  Prince  "  of 
Tchemagoro,  Ivan  Tchernoievich,  or  of  his  own  great 
anccetor,  the  Vliulika  Patrovich  Niegowioh,  nud  who 
took  his  measures  so  ctJeolnaUy  that  he  sncoeasfully 
defeated  Beshid'Pushu  at  the  pass  of  tho  Moraiaha, 
and  Namik  Ali  Paaiia  at  tho  defile  of  the  Martinich:, 
with  immen»e  tih'ughter. 

Since  that  signal  dlMuttor  the  Turka  have  not  till  the 
pivwent  day  attempted  a  regular  ifivatiiau  of  tho  "  Hlack 
Mountain."  Hos<tiUlie8,  itis  true,  iiave  never  ceased, 
the  Montenegrins  sometin-.ca  invading  the  enemy's 
t-rritoriea,  sometiinoH  repulling  inroad*  of  the  Turk*; 
but  they  have  nil  been  of  minor  ini}iortanc8,  except  the 
fiiU  of  Orahov'oand  tho  capture  of  the  Island  of  Vrunina, 
which  wa.s  token  by  surprise,  during  a  trucft,  by  the 
Allmuians. 

Ill  1840  the  Austrians  forced  hostilities  upon  the 
Montenegrins  bv  endeavouring  t^i  take  forciijie  podseii 
i>ioo  of  s<jnia  disputed  territory  ntar  tiridita.  U)xin 
tliiit  occoiiiun  tho  Auatrlans  were  ilefeKte<l,  and  that,  too, 
not  iu  the  monntaii:  faK'  ''.esses  of  Tchernagora.  The 
contest  was  for  u  piece  .>f  It  id  which  the  Auatrian* 
had  occupied  in  the  iieighbourliood  of  Kowmtz,  to  the 
north-east  of  Castel  I.AHtua,  and  the  liatllo  took  |>lace 
at  PftHloiichit*  near  thn  fmnticr  of  Tiendtia. 

The  VliMbkiu  liowever,  fmrful  of  the  result  of  a  war 
with  an  <>'.".; e  ful  a  state  as  Austria,  iuvoked  the  good 
uflices  of  tho  Kinjieror  of  Uussia,  and  the  matter  wivs 
amicably  snltlui  by  the  disputed  territory  l>cing  ceiled 
for  «n  equivalesit  iu  money.  But  )!i  order  tho  better 
to  secure  thn  coveted  liltund  of  Mojiune;ivo,  the  thre^ 
fortsof  Mount  Ko<*ut;',,  St.  Spir'dion,  and  Preuiick  were 
erected  ;  and  in  ordei  still  mou'  efl'ectUBlly  to  oxtlude 
the  MoutiHiegrin*  from  Dulniatla.,  the  .^u^ttriuns  pur- 
cliKsed  from  them  thn  Oreek  couvtni  ul  StAui'^vich, 
which  had  Ixien  given  to  Montenegro  by  the  V'uietiuna. 

In  theM  acquLsilions  lie  the  whole  secret  of  tlio 
active  interforenoe  of  the  Aiutriuns  in  the  ofliiirs 
of  Montenegro.  Tluit  jsjwer  lie.  vr  took  u  step  to 
wiird  off  the  invasions  and  deiiv'tutioUB  of  the 
Turks  under  Hulaimun,  Ahmet  Padho,  Iftiman  Fasha 
Kiujirili.  Kara  Mahniud  Bui^hallia,  or  Kvrd  Ro»hid 
Pasha.  On  the  conlrary,  aft?r  availing  theiDselves 
uf  the  hereditary  hiitred  enttrt;iiu«il  by  the  Monte- 
negrins for  tho  Turks,  in  tho  war  of  1787- 1791,  thty 
left  theiii  unprot.'oted  ?o  continue  tiiu  struggle  in 
the  defence  of  their  ne.tional'ty  aud  religion,  of  th«ir 
vi'ry  cxiMteiice  on  tho  f«ce  of  the  earth.  But  the  piw- 
scssiou  of  tho  whoie  littoiol  of  Mont«negro  has  givtrU 
q\iite  a  hdw  asjiei't  to  Austro-Mout4:iing.rin  {loiiticN. 

■'We  cannot  but  adn.'<'e,"  lays  Mr.  H|mntTor,  "the 
Iv  .  ic  bravery,  the  coDstaiicy  of  p'.irjKjte,  and  devotad- 
neas  of  the  t^hristi-  ■'  ♦ribes  of  Albania  and  Hervia,  -.rbo, 
on  the  de«tniQtiou  of  all  thai  is  dear  to  a  high-minded 
and  patriotic  people— -their  altara,  and  fatherland,  found 
a  secure  retreat  iu  the  fiistUPNii  s  of  their  native  ntonn- 
inins,  and  ooutianed  tor  vuutuciee  to  icaint«in  their 
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wild  indopnndence,  in  spite  of  ovory  ofTort  of  tlio 
Uttomi-.u  Pui'tti,  even  in  its  best  dayu,  to  subdue  ther  : 
ttud  now  that  the  Turkish  governmeut  has  conimuuced 
the  difficult  task  of  rbforming  the  abuses  of  cuuturies, 
this  very  circumstance  tends  to  i-etard  the  progress  of 
improvement,  and  prevents  the  tntnquillisatioii  of  this 
important  portion  of  the  Turkish  empire.  At  tiie 
same  time  it  utFonls  a  constant  pretext  for  Austria  and 


is  most  readily  roachcnl,  and  we  will  antii^iiwtu  our 
penetrating  into  th.D  hoiirt  of  the  "  Black  Mountains," 
by  a  preliminary  visit  to  Cattaro,  in  company  M'ith 
that  most  lively  of  |X)rii)tttic:ans — Mr.  A.  A.  I'atou. 

It  was  on  a  bright  sunlit  afternoon,  in  the  tirst  days 
of  December,  that  the  stoanicr  entered  the  Bocea,  every 
inch  of  the  deck  being  "covered  with  riflemen.  At  the 
sight  of  this  gulf,  so  celebrated  for  its  natural  Iwanty, 


Russia,  under  the  plea  of  religious  obligatiim,  to  in- !  the  wis.i  of  many  a  long  revolving  year  was  fultilleil 
tcifoi-e  with  the  interned  administration  ot  the  country.  |  Casotti,  in  his  own  quiet  way,  on  arrival  at  Cattai-", 
Thti  frws  tribes  of  Up|)€r  Albania,  the  Muriditi,  Alalu: J  brealsa  out  with  «;itliui<iasm  :  "  How  imjiosing  a  spec- 
gori,  sod  Klementi,  who  inhabit  the  aiij')iiiing  mountuins  tacle  h  the  cascade  of  the  Kerka!  how  siililimo  an 
of  this  singular  country,  and  pDfess  the  Latin  ritual.  ,  editico  is  the  temple  of  Sobenico  I"  and  then,  after  a 
rely  on  Austria,  as  a  Roman  Catholic  power,  for  pi-otee-  ,  long  list,  ho  adds,  "  bnt  most  delitioris  of  all  is  the 
tion.  Op.  the  other  hauil,  tlioir  nuighlKnirs,  the  Tc'ier- 
nagori  (Mouteuegrius)  who  adhero  ic  (ho  ( Jreek  form  of 
worship,  look  up  to  the  Taor  of  Ku  >, '  hs  their  natural 


chief" 

Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  remarks,  in  a  similar  spirit, 
that  htttuiiiotl  in  as  the  Montenegrins  arc  by  their 
enemies,  the  Turks,  it  was  natural  that  they  .hIiouK) 
seek  the  good-will,  and  even  the  protection  of  scmo 
Mwm'ful  state ;  and  it  mutit  be  confessed,  as  Culoiiel 
Vi*l!a  observes  Vol.  I.,  p.  i^O),  thut  they  nould  sc^arc^ely 
doubt  whether  to  apply  to  Austria  or  t<i  Itu.ssia.  The 
similarity  of  religions  dootiiues  sultioe  to  mukc  tliem 
decide  in  tikvour  of  the  iutte  -.  If  the  Vtadika  had 
preferred  serving  the  ijteifftts  of  Aastrist,  lie  would 
soon  have  been  toii.:r.ited  by  the  in^clesiasticai  aiiilio- 
ritiea  of  Vienna,  who  would  have  tried  to  subject  him 


canal  of  Cattwro!"  An;i  well  might  he  give  it  the  pro- 
:  ferenoo  over  every  other  scene  of  nat\iral  beauty  in 
J  thi.-)  province.  The  Boca  di  Cattaro  has  all  the  ap- 
i  )M<aranco  of  an   Italian   lake  embot-oiiied  in  AI|<«.  with 

the  ditfereiu'e  that  the  lake  is  composed  of  sidt  water 

instead  ot  fresh,  and  is  on  a  level  and  comninnicHting 
I  with  tho  sta),  K'j  as  to  form  not  only  a  sccnrc  harbour 
!  of  an  ext'-nt  to  contain  all  the  mivies  of  Kurojie,  ar,d  r. 

depth  to  admit  of  three-deckers  lying  close  to  its  shoves, 
,  but  |ios.<e.ssin(;  a  tieaniy  wurtliy  U>  bo  compaix'il  to  that 
i  of  Lebanon  risii  g  from  the  waters  of  Djouni  (Jnni),  or 
i  Naples  herself,  with  all  her  enehantnients.  From  t'uste) 
i  Nuovoat  the  entninee,  to  Cattaro  at  the  extremity,  the 
■  whole  of  the  gulf  islineil  with  villages  and  isoltiUd  villas 
1  ansing  out  ot  the  water's  edge.  Uich  vine,  eitiiui.ttnd 
I  olive-grounds  slojic  rapidly  upwards  to  a  eii.'isideriiblo 


to  thoir  f^aniidable   supmnxHcy,   had.   perht.p-H,   ol-lii^e  i  ilistance  ;  i\nd  al)ove  the  line  of  vegetation,  trjineiidrms 


hin\  by  dogre>>a  to  coiiforrn  to  the  Konuiu  riies.  ;  or  a-, 
least  to  draw  over  many  of  tho  priesthood,  .lilurod  by 
the  favours  of  a  jealom  court,  iienides,  the  innno'liale 
vicinity  of  the  Austri-ii>  troops  vnw  uioj-e  (l.ingeromi  to 
tho  indo|iendvnce  of  Montenegro  ih^in  the  rcJnote  poM 
tion  of  Russia ;  nil  which  cou^ideratious  coiild  only 
induce  the  Vladika  to  take  the  mea-surt^j  he  has 
Rdoj>t«'<l. 

Tho  .'\ustriani)  haro  then  ■!:>  plea  of  religious  obli- 
gHtion  ia  protetiting  Montenegro  in  .t  war  with  Turkey. 
Tho  close  alliance  established  lietv.cen  Austria  and 
Russia  by  tho  late  war  in  [{iingairy  may,  li^we-  or, 
have  given  ample  jfrounds  for  tho  Austrians  taking  tho 
place  of  the  Russians  in  defeuding  .Mont*'negi-o  from 
actual  invasion.  Their  imiiie<)iate  proximity  to  the 
itcst  of  war  reveals  tho  iidvantng'M  of  nuih  an  antinge- 
ineit,  while  tho  receut  ac<pMi«ition  of  t!io  littond  of 
Mon-'enegm  would  give  them  a  personal  intenwt  in 
such  1.  movement  tpiite  imlependent  of  any  religious 
feeling.  Even  &  part  of  the  mo(,ntain  on  tho  ivmowned 
ascent  fiom  Cattaro  to  Tzotinio  has  been  ceded  to 
the  Austri.in£  some  years  h.wk  for  a  pecuniary  oonsi- 
dnntion. 


V. 

HOOCA  Bl  CATTiBO-ExQVlgrtE    SCENIBV- PoBT  OV  MOHTK- 
.SMBO  -A  L'aTTAKO  C'iCIIIONIt — Town  OF  C*Tl'ABO~l'l'llI.le 

BDitutifOs-ScBiiiKnANiAN  Watkrs-Mabjiont  at  Cat 

TAKO— riKOilITT  Ot    IHK   MoNTEKIORINS. 

MoHTKNtoRO,  WO  have  .see  ii,  forms  no  jiart  of  Dalm.itiii, 
but  is  an  ind  tpeudent  ivpublic,  of  the  fiercest  nioun- 


baro  rock'<  tower  suddenly  iiiid  precipitously  iiji  to  an 
Alpine,  he  ight,  till  they  are  <.iid«  tied  ju  the  landwnitl 
side  by  the  |K'al:sof  Monteiiegio, 

In  a  clinuvte  that  looks  aevo'ss  the  Adriati?  to  tho 
temjH-ratc  coasts  of  Apulia,  the  fall  of  the  year  lad  laid 
her  imiire.sa  lightly  on  the  brows  of  ilie  surrounding 
mountains  :  a  yellow  tone  on  the  hanging  wimkIs  began 
U>  mingle  with  tlie  deeji  green  oliveb  ;  the  linxa  v.^vB 
no  longer  in  the  heyday  of  verdure,  but,  like  a  well- 
jii-oservid  beauty,  in  all  the  plellsnntne^s  of  early 
autiim.i,  whili^  the  crimson  of  an  nnehiuilcd  siinjet  in- 
vested her  barest  Kiimmits  with  its  subdued  splendour. 
Half  way  to  CiUt.iro  (for  the  [ia.s8nge  is  long  and  \vii,d- 
ing),  'he  lake  grows  narrow,  to  little  more  than  tha 
BJ41C0  between  -tfie  iron  gates  on  the  Danube  ;  tii/d  ive 
eh«i.ve  the  rended  precipices  again  lo  enter  aiicither 
wide  inland  liasin.  As  the  steiimcr  swifily  advances 
up  the  smooth,  laud-girt  waters,  every  •mu\  whs  on 
dock  to  catch  a  vow  turn  in  the  Uiagie  panoiania. 
Ever  and  anon  a  shot,  fiied  from  u  point  of  hind  or 
fishing-hamlet,  lignalisinl  a  jwirty  of  sliariwhootei-s  on 
(liquet ;  and  some  siid  air  ot  Bellini,  played  by  the 
baud,  fliMited  across  the  waters  in  Bvre(.^t  responises  to 
the  uistant  chalk'iige. 

It  was  night  when  wn  dropped  anchor  off  Cattaro, 
tho  forms  oi"  ♦he  mountains  lH;iug  faintly  visible,  but 
enough  to  show  me  that  I  w:is  at  the  bottom  of  a 
kettle  or  eaiiMr>in.  Lights  twinkled  in  the  windows  of 
tho  town,  ai'd  ih'i  glare  of  toiclns  at  the  quay  was  re- 
fleeted  in  the  water  by  long  streaks  of  trembliiif, 
yellow  ;  a  hubbub  of  Imats  was  at  our  hiiboard  ;  and 
tho  deck  crowdetl,  with  boats  disembarking,  made  a 
taiueers,  who  have  always  succWHlod  in  defying  the  j  scene  of  rather  dismal  novelty.  l)n  landing,  the 
Porto,  from  the  impregnable  |M)sitiou  of  their  country,  cstotns'  oliicei-.i  searched  my  biiggiige  minutely,  as  I 
overlooking  the  Bocca  di  Cuttaro  and  tho  I^ako  of  |  had  come  from  tho  islands";  llu!  (ueilily  which  their 
S<nitari.  It  is  fnnn  the  foriueily  exqoisitely  beautiful  |  coasts  iilP'rd  to  the  smuggler  being  a  pretext  for  an 
haven,  and  nut  less  iuteresiing  town,  that  Mont^-negro  '  iinaviiding  rigour  at  tlie  ports  of  the  miiinluud. 
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ConJucted  t«  the  only  hotel  of  tho  town,  I  found  it 
to  bo  miserable ;  for  Cattaro  ia  tho  nltiitui  Thuh  of  the 
Au«tri»n  empire.  The  few  triivollers  thiit  aacend  to 
Montenegro  um  insufficient  to  umintiiin  a  comfortable 
inn,  and  I  was  fortunate  in  getting  a  room,  for  the 
orowdiug  of  trops  hud  mnde  quarters  very  scarce. 
Next  morning  i-ft^r  hreakla-tt,  a  miin  of  jobs  and  com- 
missions presented  )iin!s«!lf  in  the  la.-<t  stage  of  shabby 
genteel,  and  making  ine  a  profound  Ixiw,  iiNkod  me  if  J. 
was  an  Riiglishman,  and  I  admitted  I  v/>\» 

"This  town,"  Hjiys  he,  bowing  again  imifoundly,  "is 
a  place  of  very  great  taste  for  the  aria,  sir  ;  of  tirat-rate 
♦a?te ;  and  if  you  want  a  large  room,  air,  I  think  I  can 
get  you  one." 

"  A  large  room  ! "  B'iid  I,  somewhat  sui'prised  ;  "  if 
you  suppose  I  am  either  a  singer  or  a  picturenlealcr, 
you  are  under  a  mistjike." 

"A  singer  or  a  iiicturo-di'aler,"  continued  he,  plau- 
sibly, "  that  is  horridly  low ;  I  see  there  is"  some  mis- 
take, for  I  was  informed  timt  you  were  a  Hro  eater." 

The  hallucination  soeroed  so  whimsical,  that  I  oould 
not  avoid  humouring  it  "  What  would  you  say,"  said 
I,  "to  ail  advertisement  of  this  sort:  The  llritish 
Wizard  and  Fire  Eater,  desirous  of  liavivig  the  honour 
of  appearing  before  the  public  at  Oatluro,  hns  aban- 
doned his  engagements  in  Paris  and  l.ondou,  <to.,  Ac  " 
"  Magnifieo  !  "  said  he;  "and  if  you  need  a  ehfiok- 
taker,  I  am  y(nir  most  obedient  humble  servant." 

"  Now  tell  me,"  said  I,  "  who  told  you  I  was  a  hre- 
eater  1 " 

"  I  knew  it  at  once,  sir,"  said  he,  with  a  knowing 
wink,  "  when  that  servant  informed  me  that  you  could 
drink  boiling  water,  and  make  water  boil  without 
fire." 

In  a  state  of  mystification,  which  the  reader  can 
more  easily  sup|K>se  than  I  can  dcscrilK",  the  Hervnnt  of 
the  hotel  iH'iiig  calleil  in,  I  asked  linr  what  water  1  had 
boiled  witliont  a  fire  ;  and  Am  immediately  |iointed  out 
an  innocent  b  >ttle  of  .Seiiiitz  |>owder»  which  stiKxl  on 
the  chest  of  Irawein,  on  ivhich  I  re|)eatecl  the  wonder- 
ful experiment  of  adding  cold  water  to  a  little  powder. 
As  it  fizzed  up  in  the  glasA,  t.lie  wrviiiic  oilted  out, 
delighted  bey<>i>d  iiieasiii  >,  in  a  liodgo-|i<Hlge  of  lllyriaii 
and  Itili.in,  "  Gdh.mi  li  le  I'oiitd,  ■i,  bolU  nn^n  fitoco  !" 
"Oh!  Ijord,  it  boils  without  fire  I"  But  ilio  conimis-  | 
sioncr,  studying  for  a  moment,  brightened  up  with  fhv 
ardour  of  discovery,  and  pronouncing  it  tn  \>e  "  viut 
medici'ia"  looked  at  the  j^jor  waitress  wiih  mi-h  con-  , 
tem)>t  that  .she  went  confounded  out  of  the  rciom. 

Finding  that  'be  oidy  necnmi:'.i'cy  I   i  outciGplated  ' 
was  a  trip  to  M  mtenet'iyi,  the  ootnmissioner,  begging 
my  panlon,  and  i  ot  li.  bo  foiled  of  a  job,  at  rncc  pro- 
moted me  from  plain  Misfer  to  Excellenry,  'lud  then 
r.m  on  with  all  the  volubdity  of  Ins  trilKj;   "Ah,  sir,  j 
you  belong  to  the  first  nation  ot  rl'e  world — a  free  ! 
nutioQ,  sir.      You  must  ree  Albanii,   tix>;   just  like' 
K  igland,  for  all  tlie   world.      A   man  does  -vhat  he 
chooses — niitliii.\;  like  treedoti.     And  if  'i  man  give 
you  any  inwdence,  ju)>t   whistle  a  bull"(  thmigh  his  i 
gizzard;  noUsly  savi  Hoytliing     ;.  si  like  Knglan<l.      I 
reoollect  my  l,ord  }{■••»  Knit*'     ^i-s,  I  think  that  was: 
his  name  ;  perhaps  your  Kxcelleney  might  know  him.     i 
"  Brickbat?"  inquire<l  I.  j 

"  Oiust'i,  precisely,  -ny  Ijord   IVirkVmt  :    I  am  sure 
he  was  a  milordo  ;  for  bix  wnii  li  chain   was  of  solid  ! 
gohl,  and  his  waistcoat  of  Cashnirre  shawl.     When  tho 
people  Wondered  why  he  went  to  Mrvice  in  the  Duomo,  I 
be  said  that  God  oar<ed  no  more  about  orthodox  and  ' 


Hohismatic  than  the  Pasha  of  Scutari  cared  whether  a 
Christian  took  off  bis  list  or  a  Turk  took  off  his  shoes 
to  him.  A  most  distinguished  iiiaii  win  my  I^ord 
Brickbat;  and  j-eopli-  said,  'These  English  oif  originals,' 
bivt  tha'.r  Christianity  comes  fnun  the  wrong  side  of 
the  blanket.  A  \t .niderl'ul  nation!  Now,  when  a 
I.)almatian  has  Iio  money,  he  stays  at  hcmie  ;  when 
an  EnglLshmaii  wants  to  save  -uoney,  he  goes  abroad. 
1  know  your  Excellency  is  not  one  of  that  sort : 
but  economy  is  not  a  bad  thing ;  and  let  me  advix- 
you  to  bo  on  your  guard  against  all  those  |)lausiblo 
impostors  and  cheats  that  are  on  tho  look-out  lor 
truvilleiM,  und  pre"  upon  their  credulity.  You  will 
psy  double  tiir  everything  in  Montenegro,  if  you  have 
not  some  honest  man  who  knows  the  country.  Now 
I,  for  instance,  know  Montenegro  well,  and  to  serve  an 
Enj;lishiimn  weld  do  anything  for  him  from  &aurisu 
to  sunset,  and  from  sunset  to  sunrise  again  " 

'■  I  will  see,"  said  1. 

"Weil,  notwithst^kudingniy  good  wishes,  your  Excel- 
lency is  impatient.  I  ai;>  sure  the  loan  of  a  florin  or 
two  would  not  inconvenience  yon  )  You  doubt  ikgain  ; 
..ell  then,  a  xwanziger,  to  make  my  markvt." 

Wlien  the  zwanziger  was  given,  theii:?  ciiuie  a  supple- 
mentary request  for  due  gotti,  two  dro)<s  of  rosolio  to 
wet  his  whistle.  A  (juarier  of  an  hour  hsl  si-arce!y 
elaj>se<l  be'bre  he  came  back,  smelling  of  the  liquor, 
and  aniKmucin);,  with  irradiate  couiiteiiiiiici',  that  he 
had  explained  to  the  police  my  >ntenlioii  to  proceed  to 
Montenegro,  and  spontaneously  asked  for  |H'rinis;.ion, 
li'c,  which  called  forth  on  iiiy  pnrt  a  »|aMiii  in  of  tlmt 
natir>nal  freedom  of  sjieecb  which  he  Hdmind  nitlior  in 
the  abstract  than  in  the  iipplication.  and  wliiuh  kept 
!iis  ottieiousuess  wiihin  bounds  during  the  leiiiainder  of 
my  stay. 

'•  What  sort  of  a  place  is  Ci.ttiiro  ("  was  »  questioti 
which  I  hitd  one  ilay  addn'ssed  to  the  captain  of  tV 
steiimer  ttficr  vliniier.  'There  is  <,^atlnro"  said  h,;  i 
me,  jioiiiting  to  tlio  giMiinds  at  t  he  bottom  of  his  coifee 
cup.  "  'J'he  sun  sets  b<>liind  tlie  mountains  at  inid- 
dny,"  continued  ho,  with  fiuetious  exaggeniticm  ,  "  and 
the  iiKiuntain  alwive  ihiviitenK  to  fall  ovir  and  cover 
the  town."  I  had  left  the  hotel  but  a  very  short  way, 
when  I  liiiind  the  place  to  Is:  Hliiiost  wlmt  the  capt-iin 
I'ad  told  uu:  At  the  extremity  of  the  ba.-in  olCattani 
is  situiit»«d  the  town,  rt?gularly  fortified.  A  (pmy  fronts 
the  basin,  and  a  jilutitntion  cf  poplars,  rising  with  the 
nm^tMof  tho  vessels.  oii(l<!r  «hich  tho  lioochcM!,  in  thi-ir 
almost  Turkish  costiinii',  juM-i'iuted  their  bu.MueHS.  pro- 
duced a  novelty  of  eil'rct  wbiib  one  seldom  sees  im  the 
beaten  trucks  of  the  tourist ;  and  looking  down  the 
basin  which  I  had  travn-scd  yeiterd.iy  evening,  a 
cluster  of  villas  with  their  rM  roofs  ai*  s(  en  shioiiig 
among  the  thickly  pluntcd  gardens  that  cover  tho  pro- 
■nontoi-y  stii'tchiiig  inli.  the  wiiter.  If  we  pass  from 
the  front  t.)  the  buck  of  the  town,  the  r.Ktks  rise  tip 
[)er,H'n(licularly  licbiiid  the  last  street  ;  <o  that  tho 
traveller,  standing  in  the  piazza  in  front  of  the  church, 
is  obligc<l  to  strain  his  neck  in  looking  up  to  the  but- 
tleiiients  of  the  for*,  th..  <  surmouutn  the  place. 

In  the  iiit'rior  of  tho  town  1  was  agrwably  disaji- 
|Kiinted  in  finding  it  to  be  a  very  difTcieiit  place  from 
what  I  had  autiei|Hited.  So  close  to  M(uiteuegn>, 
where  a  row  of  Turkish  skulls,  on  spikes,  formed  until 
lately  a  conrpicuoua  ornaiuent  of  the  capital  of  the 
most  iiisulMrdinate  population  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
1  had  a  notion  of  its  being  a  miserablu  pluoo  ;  but  here 
wa«  still  in  every  street  inA  eUif.oo  tho  same  Italian 
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stamp :  a  solid,  well-built  Cathedral,  of  liewn  stone, 
better  than  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hiiudred  churches  in 
England;  several  public  piazzast;  and  a  fine,  piuiu- 
resque  old  tower  a>4  a  giiard-honse,  with  the  usual 
Venetian  lion,  which  will  hut  a  thousand  years,  unless 
some  earthquake  sh^nil  1  shake  down  that  uneasy- 
looking  lump  of  ninuntaiii,  and  bray  the  town,  lion  and 
all,  to  intinit<wii>i<)l  itoriis. 

The  dress  oi'  the  coast-towns  of  Dalmatia  ia  entirely 


shal  Mannont,  at  the  head  of  0000  well-disciplined 
troops,  gave  battle  to  the  couibined  fortes  of  the 
Afontencgrins  and  a  small  body  of  Russians ;  and 
having  guinod  a  di.cided  victory  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1806,  at  the  Sutorioa,  on  the  Boi'ca  di  Cattaro,  the 
submission  of  the  rest  of  tte  province  quickly  fol- 
lowed, and  Russia,  at  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  recognised 
the  French  possession  oi'  ihis  jiart  of  the  Adriatic. 
Cattaro  and  its  district  has  been,  since  the  last  Aus- 


Eurt)|H>iin  ;  that  of  Cattaro,  as  I  have  already  stated.  I  trian  occupatioi,  of  one  ot  the  four  circles  of  Dalmatia, 
has  more  of  the  Oriental  than  of  the  European,  black  ;  the  smallest  in  extent  and  jiopulation,  but  the  most 
Hessi  n  boots  iMting  added  to  a  Turkish  eostuine,  with  |  diflicult  to  manage  of  all  the  four,  from  the  neiglibour- 
a  very  small  fez.  j  hood  of  Montenegro  ;  and  was  on  that  a'^'-ount  sought 

In  summer,  the  high  mountnins,  excluding  the  north    '  after  by  the   present  occupant,  a   Bohemian   of  great 


west  breeze,  'render  Cattaro  a  pliico  of  stiding  boat ; 
and  in  winter,  the  clouds,  breaking  again.'it  the  m<nin- 
tains,  make  it  very  rainy.  The  days  preceding  nvy  de- 
parture for  Montenegro  wei-e  marked  by  a  pi!rfect 
storm  of  rain;  for  not  only  did   the  water  {tour  from 


talent  and  energy,  who  was  pwvinii.sly  at  S)ialato,  as 
a  means  of  meritorious  advancement,  The  population 
of  the  town  is  4000,  and  thore  is  a  great  deal  of  capi- 
tal in  the  place  ;  for  the  Bocchese  are  exctllent  sailore, 
imd  although  then;  is  nothing  iH-hind  Cuttaro  but  the 


above,  but  in  various  places  streriuis  of  dear  water  ]  mcks  of  Montenegro,  this  hardy  and  industrious  jieople 
gujihod  up  from  below  through  the  crevices  of  the  I  possess  upwards  of  one  bundled  and  fifty  vessels  of 
pavement — ft  symptom  of  the  overhanging  rocks  being  j  long  courae.  The  products  and  profits  of  the  Antilles 
p«'rviou'i  to  spiings.  The  Bocchese,  insti'ad  of  carrying  ,  .mil  Brazils  have  built  the>e  neat  villas,  aud  laid  out 
umbmllrt-*,  go  about  with  black  woolleii-lioodrd  cloaks,  i  thase  gardens,  that  make  the  Boccn  look  like  an  Italian 
wliioh  are  as  thick  as  a  blanket,  aud  hard  and  heavy  i  hike ;  and  it  was  the  well  filled  plate  chests  and  the 
like  felt.  I  venture<l  out  with  «ii  umbrella;  and,  wr.tpt  I  strong  boxes  that  tempted  the  hunger  and  rapine  of 
up  in  IX  ilcijiU,  proceeded  out  at  the  gate,  iu  order  to  !  the  nightly  bunds  ;  fir  the  Bocchese,  like  the  Turk, 
see   a  siniiiii    gushing  from   thf-    mount.iiu.     A    rare    r«ust  see  his    property  in  the  solid — a  ship,  a  house,  or 


s{HH;tiU'li>  was  it  to  s«'e  the  spring  come  from  the  ctrth 
at  tlii^  fiHit  of  the  |>recipice,  a  rwulyformcd  liver, 
tweuiy-fert  wi<le,  and  ti!t<(red  ax  cleat  as  crystal      The 


the  tUnkinj;    ciii-li— aud  would  not  trust  tlu' I"! per  of 
the  Bank  of  L'ngluml. 

There  Wiis   a  grent  deal  of  nn|plen>aiit  ayitation  ui 


list  goiilogieal  revolution  ot  Dnlnmtia  has  left  the  1  Cattaro  during  my  stay,  in  consequence  ol  ilie  nightly 
Vellebitch  ;>  very  loose  and  incoherent  mass  of  lime-  >  incursions  of  these  desperadoes.  Twice  duiiug  the  three 
stone,  for  in  severikl  other  places  we  have  the  same  or  (bur  days  of  my  slay  at  t'alturo  they  atti  inpied  to 
pheiioinenou.  The  river  that  waters  the  plain  of  Licca,  rob  houses  on  the  B<«ca  ;  but  thealiirm  bi  ing  .-uiMeiily 
in  Croatia,  loses  it.self  in  an  immense  liolhiw,  and  given  to  the  dt tachuicnts  of  liiHe.>^,  tiny  drew  off, 
mingles  its  waters  with  the  Adriatic  after  tra  I'crsing  though  not  vilhotit  an  exchange  of  shots.  'I  hese 
a  mouutsin  chain  4l'liO  feet  high.  Nothing  c.iuld  bo  i  marauders  were  nof  Mciiteiiegiins,  but  a  mi.ved  baud 
i.ioi-e  dismal  than   the   nvks  all  around,   the  piak  of    of  Ilerzegoviiiiiins   fi(m  (.irahoxo,    who    shiind    their 


every  mountain  envelojitMl  in  luist  ;  and,  riong  wnh 
the  damp,  we  had  a  close,  warm  \,tuii)sphcre,  wiih  llio 
thcraiouieter  niiig'lig  l;etweeii  70"  and  Sll",  ain:  thus 
for  .sevei-al  ilays  ;  but  with  u  north  wind  came  com- 
plete clearness  and  peiw.icuity  ot  the  atmosphere; 
aud  the  sunshine  on  a  Otithio  balr..uy  aiul  frelted 
balustrade,  with  an  orange-tree  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  strict,  its  golden  fiuit  piotriiding  ovi.t  the  wall, 
made  as  charming  a  piece  of  colour  as  a  i»aiuter  of 
IcR'al  natuii!  could  desire. 

Cattaro,  called  Dekateni  by  Constantino  I'orphyro- 
geiiitus,  was  successively  under  the  protection  of  the 
Oreok  em|)eror8  and  Servian  and  Hungarian  monar 
chioM,  but  booamo  Venetian  iu  1420,  preserving  its 
municipal  privileges,  and  being  govei  nod  by  a  Venetian, 
with  the  title  of  Kstraordinaiio,  under  the  I'roveditor- 
general  of  Zara.  From  this  time  up  to  the  fall  of  the 
Bepublic,  it  was  under  the  banner  of  St  Murk.  Aug- 
triaii  from  17J7  to  1806,  the  decisive  victory  of  Aus- 
tcrliti,  and  the  |huico  of  Presbui-g,  handed  it  over  to 
the  French  empire.  But  Kussia  could  view  with  no 
complacency  the  |)ort  of  Montenegro,  iu  which  she 
exercised  so  large  an  influence,  and  which  was  so  im- 
portant a  space  iu  the  chess-board  of  Eiii-opean  Turkey, 
occupied  by  France,  then  the  ally  of  the  Porte.  The 
flettts  of  Itiissia,  aided  by  a    fierce,  undisciplined   band 


piuntler  with  the  Aga  ihere;  lor  >iu  these  thne  fron- 
tiers order  is  ke|)t  with  ditliinlty,  pas.sage  fmni  one  to 
tiie  other  being  easy,  and  the  authority  of  the  I'orte  iu 
Herzegovii.a  <|uile  noniimd.  The  Coxeinineiit  of  Mon- 
tenegro, in  the  absence  of  the  Vhulikii,  cooperated 
with  the  Austrian  Ooveninienl  of  Cattaro  to  ivjuess 
the  depivdatiotis  ;  1  ut  wlirii  liungir  has  a  shave  in 
atiraulatiiig  outrage,  Gjpveriiuniits  can  do  very  Uttle  in 
ii  wild  mean  tainous  c.umtry  like  this 

Cattaro,  b<'iiig  strongly  fbrtilicd,  could  resist  any 
force  the  Montenegrins  could  bring  against  it,  if  hos- 
tilities should  ever  unfortunately  lueak  out  !>etwcen 
the.se  mountaineers  and  the  Austrian  Covernment ; 
but  the  situation  of  the  garrison  being  at  the  foot  of 
the  luountaiu  would  become  very  unploiisaiit,  and  con- 
fine them  to  the  town  and  castle.  This  did  occui  in 
1809  during  the  French  occupation.  Some  Montene- 
grins wei-e  drinking  in  the  town,  and  two  Italian 
soldiers,  probably  also  in  liquor,  i  liteiing  the  wine  shop, 
one  of  them,  either  in  sarcasm  or  lainiliaiity,  took  hold 
of  one  of  the  Mont^'ucgrins  by  the  UKaistaohe,  « Inch 
they  regard  as  almost  sacrilege  Tli'i  Montenegrin 
drew  his  pistol,  and  discharged  it  in  llie  face  of  the 
soldier  ;  but  the  ball  missing  him,  and  other  •.omrados 
coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  so'dier,  they  wounded 
the  Montenegrins  with  sabres.      But  the  quarrel  did 


of  Montenegrins,    offered  a  vigorous  but  ineffectual    not   end   there.      On  the  succewling  days  the  heights 


resistance  to  the  French  uccu|iation.      They  adv.-tnced 
as  far  08  Rogute,  aud  burueid  iU  suburbs;  but  Mar 


alwve  ( 'attaro   were  covered   with  Monteuegrin.s,   all 
armed,  who  iufosted  the  apjiroaehes,  and  broke  up  the 
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imda  che  French  had  formed ;  bo  that  the  people  of 
Cattaro,  knowing  the  exciuble  race  they  had  to  deal 
with,  acaroe  dared  to  venture  out  of  the  town ;  but  the 
officers  continued  to  dine  at  a  sort  of  ru«tic  casino  a 
ghort  way  from  the  gate,  tho  front  door  of  which  opened 
on  the  road,  and  the  back  door  on  a  small  garden.  The 
Montenegrins,  determined  to  glut  their  vengeanoe, 
made  up  a  party  of  nine  or  ten  :"en,  the  half  of  whom 
presented  themselves  at  the  road,  while  the  other  half, 
eitoalading  the  garden  -wall,  entered  by  the  back  door  ; 
and,  as  the  nfficei's  vit  at  dinner,  fired  their  mvsketH  at 
them,  and  fleil.  ITiVe  ofBoers  and  a  aerjeant  foil  on  the 
occasion  ;  and  thin  produced  such  an  effect  on  the 
French  CommAndant,  that  he  immediately  sought  a 
('■inference  with  the  Archbishop,  and  'Se  affitir  ended 
in  a  convention,  greatly  to  the  satistWction  of  the  citi 
7«n8  of  Cattiiro,  who,  during  all  the  afiair,  dunt  not 
stir  beyond  the  gates  of  the  town.' 


VL 


MoMtwr— mnr  Basaab-Tri  Lipim  o»  Okmao-^^littni 
o>  NnoetaR— MoitTanaan  Hon— Tsmirii,  Camvai. 
o»  UoMTiBMio— FostnmB  Caarwr— Palasio  mi.  Vu- 
BOCA— FuaontHS  at  tbi  IfooaTAiNMiu— Paunr  Pou- 
TiOAL  CosDivioa— If riDCB  o»  Paiwoi  D.tiiiLO. 

Wb  muat  now  take  our  way  with  our  trayeller  frotti 
Cattaro,  the  Port  of  Montenegro,  np  the  rooky  Velle- 
bitch,  by  the  so  called  Ladder  of  Cattaro^  into  the 
interior  of  the  Black  Mountaineers'  fastnenes.  Learn- 
ing, my»  Mr.  P^ton,  that  a  Dalmatian  Dugakl  Balget- 
ty,  in  the  employ  of  the  Vladika,  was  in  Oattaru,  I  was 
advised  to  take  advantage  of  his  return  to  Cettgne,  or 
Taennie,  as  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson  has  it,  as  I 
should  not  onty  gain  in  aeonrity,  bat  fiave  the  advan- 
tage of  referring  for  information  as  I  went  along  to  a 
penMn  well-iic(|iiainted  with  the  locaiiMea.  In  oHinaiy 
time*  there  ia  not  a  shadow  of  dauysr  between  OaMto 
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HuJ  Cetigne,  and  the  Montrnngrin  is  as  harmlcM  as  a 
uii!!'  in  miduummer  ;  but  pinch  him  sorely  with  hun- 
ger, and  anything  is  welcome  to  l<i  i  fiugs ;  so  that 
1  thought  it  on  all  accounts  safer  to  go  in  oompat<jr. 

My  retidesvous  waa  at  the  hoar  of  eig^t,  at  the 
Mu'.itenegrin  Bazitar,  outside  the  gate  of  Cattaro. 
Hei>i  a  n'.de  roof,  supported  on  pUaaten  of  mbUe- 
wui'k,  and  an  avenue  of  trees,  just  at  the  foot  of  one  of 
those  tremendous  precipices  around  Cattam^  was  the 
place  wbore  the  Montenegiins  give  (heir  eels  froiu  the 
Lake  of  Scutari,  thoir  skins,  and  their  other  produoti^ 
for  tho  salt,  the  oil,  and  the  few  coarse  manufiMturea 
and  colonials  which  they  need.  The  shaggy  brown 
mare  of  the  troo|ier  was  oaparisunfd  in  the  Tnrkish 
way,  with  a  high  cantled  cloth  asddle,  and  a  silr6r 
chain  forming  part  of  the  bridle.  Instead  of  the  long 
Oriental  robm  of  yesterday,  in  which  I  was  introdocea 
to  him,  he  wore  a  short  crimson  jacket,  lined  with 
sable,  a  silver-hilted  sword  being  hung  trata  his  shoul- 
der ;  while  our  attendants  oairied  long  Albanian  riSes, 

'  Thlk  de  8ommi»r«i. 


their  small  butts  covered  with  motber-o'- pearl,  and  th« 
men  with  coarse  friese  dresses,  tattered  saudala, 
weather  beaten  faces,  and  long  nnoombed  locks  fiilling 
over  their  neoka. 

We  now  began  the  aaoent  of  the  celebrated  ladder 
of  Gattaro,  to  whioh  the  ladder  of  Tytw  is  a  joke,  being 
tike  most  remai^able  road  I  over  ascended.  The  Telle- 
bitoh  ia  a  cnrious  road  for  oarriagea  ;  but  to  aaoend  a 
haa  6f  rook  four  thousan<i  firet  U^  and  7017  little  out 
of  tho  perpecdionlar,  was  certainly  a  trial  to  tho 
nerveo.  There  could  t  ot  he  !eus  than  fifty  ngaags,  one 
orer  the  other,  and,  seen  fWim  lUtove,  the  road  luoks 
like  a  coil  of  ropes.  .<ic  we  passed  one  towei  of  the 
fortress  after  anoUKr,  the  whole  region  of  Gattaro  war 
tfvn  as  frotn  a  bal'looa  ;  the  i^ipr  were  visible  mily  by 
ihetr  decks ;  and  I  dc  uot  r\  entrain  deaertption  when 
I  say  that,  arrived  at  the  top,  although  we  were  '.-ury 
little  out  of  the  peqiendicniar  above  Gattaro,  the 
human  figures  on  the  bright  yellow  gravelled  quay  were 
such  (iunr.  black  apMks  that  the  naked  eye  could  scarce 
tierceive  them ;  eo  that  the  inckpendence  of  Monte- 
nt^ro  ceases  to  be  b  riddle  to  whomsoever  uaoends  this 
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road.  When  aUnding  on  the  qiuj  of  CatUro,  how 
liigh  and  gloom-eugend«ring  aeem  thow  mountains  on 
the  other  iiide  of  tlie  gulf,  as  seen  from  below.  I  now 
look  down  upon  their  crests,  and  dilate  sight  and  sense 
by  oaiting  my  eyes  beyond  thera  upon  the  wide  bine 
sheet  o'  the  Adriatic,  the  height  of  the  line  where  sky 
meets  i.ja  showing  how  loftily  I  am  placed. 

My  hired  uag  was  none  of  the  best,  and  I  complained 
of  not  being  able  to  keep  up  with  the  officer  ;  but  tb<i 
dirty  savage  with  the  long  locks  who  walked  by  my 
side  told  me,  in  a  brutal  sarcaMtiu  Aort  of  way,  that  "  as 
1  had  iMtid  the  zwanzigers.  I  had  only  to  hew  them  out 
of  the  horse  again  ;"  and  Huiriiig  th«  Hction  to  the  word, 
with  an  iuharaionioas  wheeling  htugh,  he  gave  the  nag 


suoh  a  jog  with  hia  rifle,  that  I  oust  a  nervons  glanoc 
over  the  parapet  to  the  roofs  of  Cattaro.  Huppiiy 
there  was  not  so  much  mettle  in  the  l>utt  of  my  horoe 
as  in  the  barrel  of  the  rifle  ;  so  I  resolved  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  the  poor  hack,  and  not  to  hew  my' 
zwanngers  out  of  him  again. 

Arrived  safely  at  the  top  of  the  hidder,  I  was  no 
longer  in  Austria,  but  in  Montenegro  ;  and,  crossing  A 
short  plateau  destitute  of  a  blade  of  grass,  and  sur- 
mounting another  ridge,  found  myself  looking  down 
on  a  TOrt  of  punch-bowl,  the  bottom  of  which  was  & 
perfectly  level  circular  plain  of  rich  carefully  cultivated 
land,  an  naxis  in  tliiK  wililemess  ot  rocks.  A  ruda 
khan  is  in  the  middle  of  '.he  i>lain,  and  a  kpg  of  ociid 
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moulded  and  shining  bullets  was  the  only  symptom 
visible  of  entertainment  for  man  and  hone  ;  but  on 
alighting,  the  landlord  produced  some  bread,  cheese, 
and  wine,  and  we  passed  on  to  Niegiish.  Here  the 
dugs  came  out  tipon  us  in  such  force,  and  with  such  a 
ferotious  demeanour,  that,  forgetting  my  resolution  not 
to  hew  the  zwanzigers  out  of  my  horse,  I  laid  on  the 
lash  ;  but  Rosinimto  knowing  no  donht  firom  experi- 
ence tliut  t'.uir  bark  was  worse  than  their  bite,  took  a 
sounder  and  more  judicious  view  of  the  subject,  and 
treated  r'ly  whip  with  the  same  imperturbability  as  he 
lukd  done  the  jug  of  the  Montenegrin  gun. 

Niegush  is  called  the  only  town  in  Montenegro ;  but  in 
the  worst  parts  of  Turkey  I  never  mw  anything  to  equal 
■Ihn  misery  and  poverty  of  both  hnbitaliuus  »ud  inhabi- 


tants. It  is  impoosible  to  conceive  a  greater  contrast  than 
between  a  Servian  and  Montenegrin  village.  Here  all 
the  inhabitants  have  clothes  of  fiieze,  resembling  closely 
those  of  Bulgaria,  but  instead  of  the  woolly  caps,  many 
of  them  wore  black  skull-caps,  and  wide  trousers  and 
tights  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle ;  thoee  who  lunnged 
about  having  a  stnikah,  which  is  like  the  Turkish 
cloak,  but  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  and  the  pile  inwards 
so  long,  coarse,  and  shaggy,  as  to  be  like  the  fleece  of  a 
sheep.  The  necks  and  breasts  of  the  men  were  bare, 
and  all  wore  miserable  sandals.  Each  male  wore  arms, 
the  waist-belt,  like  that  of  an  Albanian,  showing  a 
bundle  of  pistols  and  dirks,  which  brought  to  miiid  the 
old  heraldic  motto,  "  Aye  ready  ;"  so  predominant,  in< 
deed,  is  the  idea  of  a  soldier  over  that  of  a  citizen,  that 
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even  when  »  child  w  baptued,  piHtoln  are  put  to  the 
infant's  mouth  to  kiss,  and  then  laid  in  the  cradle  beside 
him  ;  and  one  of  the  fa»onrite  toa»tH  dniiik  on  the  oo- 
Cfuion  is,  "  May  he  never  die  in  liis  bed."  The  drea 
of  the  women  was  of  dirty  white  cloth  ;  and  in  out,  its 
family  likenei*  to  the  old  costume  of  Servia  is  recog- 
nisable ;  but  the  details  ni-c  coarser,  and  show  •  poorer 
and  more  barbarous  people. 

While  the  officer  transacted  some  business,  I  made 
an  explomtorv  tour  through  the  village,  which  is  the 
seat  of  the  olin  Petrovich,  from  which  the  Vladika 
descends,  imd  the  family  mansion  of  whom  is  a  boiuw 
built  in  the  European  stvle,  only  to  form  a  greater 
contrast  to  the  miserable  Montenegrin  cabins  around 
it  The  vilUgft  is  not  in  the  centre  of  the  plain,  but 
built  on  the  slope  of  the  bill,  so  that  not  an  inch  of 
cultivatable  soil  is  covered.  Like  the  Druse  villagea, 
it  is  eastily  defensible,  one  roof  rising  above  the  other, 
and  the  bare  rock  is  the  best  part  of  the  invement. 

A  man  with  the  front  |art  of  his  head  shaved,  and 
wearing  a  small  black  skull-cap,  came  out  of  one  of  the 
houses  and  invited  me  to  enter.  Chimneys  not  being 
in  fashion  in  Montenegro,  the  door  proved  a  cheap  and 
easy  sulntitute  ;  and,  notwithstanding  my  curio«ity  to 
see  a  Montenegrin  hut,  the  smoke  and  darkness  visible, 
and  the  fleas  contingent,  made  me  pause  a  moment ; 
but  in  I  went  A  puff  of  smoke  tolling  out  at  that 
moment  fastened  on  my  eyelids,  and  I  advanced  grop- 
ing, winking,  and  coughing,  to  the  great  laughter  of  the 
urchins  inside,  which  was  no  sooner  heard  by  a  cow  on 
the  other  side  of  the  watling  that  divided  the  Iii|)ed8 
from  tlie  quadrupeds,  than  she  began  to  low.  A  dog, 
very  like  u  little  bear,  now  awoke  from  the  liearth- 
ittone,  and  begin  to  bark  in  a  way  that  aavoure<l  very 
little  of  the  honest  joy  of  hospitality.  At  length  1 
perceived  a  little  winare  stone,  ou  which  I  sat  down  ; 
my  eiithnsiaKiu  for  the  patriiirchal  uianuers  of  the 
Montenegrins  being  as  much  damped  as  the  hiud- 
kerchief  which  I  from  time  tu  time  applied  to  my 
eyes 

At  lengih,  when  a  cold  blast  of  air  drove  the  smoke 
out  of  the  duoi'  lit  which  the  cattle  ent«red,  I  looked 
about  me,  ind  saw  that  the  cottage  was  larg<>,  and 
divided  into  three  distinct  compartments  :  one  for  ray 
own  specii  s,  the  next  for  cattle,  and  one  for  sheep  beyond 
it ;  the  seimration  being  formed  of  a  rude  crate  or 
basket-woi'k,  with  sqnura  apertures,  so  that  a  backet  or 
anything  else  might  be  handed  from  one  to  the  other. 
Like  the  Noah's  Ark  or  Nativity  of  the  older  Flemish 
(Hiinters,  a  sunbeam  darted  through  a  hole  on  smoked 
rafters  and  an  old  chest,  and  the  cattle  were  seen  in 
the  dim  depth  of  the  recess. 

Going  out  of  the  hut,  I  saw  women  with  heavy  bur- 
dens of  salt  fish  from  the  lake  of  Scutari,  bound  for 
Cattaro ;  und  one  poor  industrious  creature,  besides 
currying  a  heavy  burden,  was  spinning  with  her  distaff 
as  she  went  along — a  sail  sight  of  extreme  poverty  and 
|iniuful  industry,  snch  as  I  never  saw  in  any  other 
country.  A  pang  of  melancholy  went  through  me  as 
I  cast  a  lingering  look  at  her  ,  but  it  was  momentary  ; 
I  remember  that  a  scarce  harvest  was  a  feather  in 
counterpoise  to  that  independence  which  Montenegro 
had  so  nobly  maintained.  In  Bosnia,  the  Christian  is 
a  slave,  and  the  Moslem  the  offspring  of  a  renegade. 
The  Montenegrin,  barliarian  thoii9[h  he  be,  is  a  free- 
man ;  banish  or  imprison  him  far  from  home,  and 
although  neither  hunger  nor  cold  pinch  him,  he  pines 
«tid  dies : 


"  Land  of  my  iirt*.  what  norlal  band 
Can  tra  ontie  tliU  Alial  bwd. 
That  koilt  IOC  to  t)i>  rumiml  itrand  ?" 

We  now  remounted,  and  began  the  ascent  of  thn 
last  crest  of  the  chain  ;  every  scrap  of  earth  preserved 
in  the  hill-side  being  carefully  cleared  of  stones  and 
fenced  round.  Higher  up  wm  a  wood,  having,  like 
the  inhabitant!,  all  the  signs  of  the  niggardly  iwniiiy 
of  nature,  soon  every  trace  of  vegetation  ceased,  the 
road  was  a  faint  track  in  the  rooks,  and  an  eagle, 
screaming  from  cliff  to  cliff,  was  the  only  object  that 
invaded  the  monotony  of  our  way;  but  on  gaining  the 
spot  where  the  waters  jMrted,  the  prospect  that  spread 
out  before  u*  seemed  boundless.  The  lake  of  Scutari, 
the  farther  extremity  of  which  was  forty  miles  diHtant, 
was  easy  of  observation  from  so  commanding  an  ele- 
vation ;  the  rioh  lands  on  its  nearer  borders,  with  their 
microscopic  divisions,  were  like  the  tissues  of  tartaii  as 
given  by  a  Daguerreotyfie ;  and  immediately  at  my 
feet  was  Cetigne,  it*  little  verdant  plain  surrounded 
with  B  nuuport  of  rocks; — the  whole  mountain  a  cloud- 
capp<-d  tower  of  Nature's  sturdiest  building. 

My  strength  and  spirits  seemed  to  rise  with  the 
piiritv  of  the  air,  wliich  was  very  sensible  after  breath- 
ing the  atmosphere  of  Cattaro,  cloae  in  consequence  of 
its  confined  situation.  M.  Vialla  de  Sonimi6res,  «ho 
lived  six  \  earn  as  French  Residentin  this  neighbourhood, 
in  a  memoir  on  Montenegro,  makes  a  statoment  so  ex- 
traordinary concerning  the  effects  of  the  climate  on 
the  longevity  of  the  inhabitants,  as  to  throw  somewhat 
of  disomlit  on  his  accouut.  He  mentions  that  at 
Schieclich  he  met  with  a  man  who  had  lived  to  see  the 
sixth  generetion  of  his  family :  the  old  man  himwif 
being  IP  years  of  age;  his  sons,  100;  his  grandson, 
neaiTy  62 ;  his  gre<it  grandson  bad  attained  his  GUth 
year;  the  son  of  the  latter  was  43;  bis  son  21 ;  and 
hi*  grandchild,  2  years  of  age.  Very  wonderful,  if 
true! 

At  sunset  wn  arrived  at  Cetigne,  orTietiuie,  the  capi- 
tal (^V«s  p. 4891  which  is  not  a  town,  but  merely  a  fortified 
convent,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  surrounded  by  scattered 
houses;  and  under  which,  in  the  plain,  is  the  large  new 
Government-house,  which  is  styled  in  Cattaro  tlie 
Palaoeo  del  VUdika,  or  Archiepiscopal  Palace.  The 
inn  is  newly  built,  and  better  than  I  ex|)ected ;  for  up- 
stairs I  found  a  clean  room,  furnished  in  the  European 
manner,  with  agootl  led  for  the  convenience  of  travel- 
ers coming  from  Cattaro;  the  lower  floor  being  a  sort 
of  khan  for  the  ^ieople  of  the  country. 

While  dinner  was  getting  ready,  I  entered  into  con- 
versation with  the  people  dowu-atoirs,  consi(,ting  of  a 
Christian  merchant  from  Scutari,  and  several  |x>wder- 
manufacturert,  emigrated  from  Albania,  and  carrying 
on  their  trade  here.  The  merchant  of  Scutari  was  a 
\  ery  sedate,  respectable- looking  man ;  and  the  company, 
including  the  landlord,  were  joking  him  on  his  supfKwcd 
wealth,  the  merchant  protesting,  like  Isaac  of  York, 
that  it  was  quite  untrue,  and  a  mn  t  calumnious  impu- 
tation on  htm.  He  appealed  to  ni«  as  to  whether 
he  looked  like  a  man  of  wealth ;  nnd  I  declared  that 
*iis  aspect  was  so  respectable,  that  if  I  was  a  hay- 
dak  (robber).  I  would  assassinate  him  insrantly.  The 
merchant  gape<l  at  me  with  astonishment;  and,  rising 
his  eyelids,  looked  at  me  from  head  to  foot,  as  if  I 
might  be  a  hayduk  disguised  as  an  Englishman;  but 
thn  others  laughed  aloud,  and  he  changed  the  subject . 
to  Muhammad  Ali's  recent  visit  to  Coniitiintinople.  on 
which    one  of  the  powder  manulootureta    began   •'* 
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wonder  at  Muhammad  AH  heiog  bo  well  received  afW 
liii  long  wan  with  the  Fnrte ;  but  the  Scutari  man 
said,  "Thia  ianut  inrprisingiit  all;  look  at  the  splendid 
pi-esents  that  he  bi'ought;  and  remember  the  proverb, 
'A  golden  key  for  an  iron  door.'"  "That  may  be  in 
Scutari, "  aaid  the  powder  manufacturers,  "but  not  in 
our  country  of  the  Myrditea;  with  you,  gold  bleaks 
through  iron;  with  us,  iron  commanded  gold  until  very 
lately;"  and  they  asked  me  as  to  which  wua  the  best 
state  of  things :  but  between  rapine  and  corruption  I 
had  a  delicate  choice ;  and,  to  got  out  of  the  dilemma, 
tieclared  my  belief  that  the  Scutari  merchant  must  be 
a  very  wealthy  man,  on  which  he  again  got  uneasy; 
hut  as  I  was  then  called  to  dinner  the  conversation 
dropped. 

The  keen  mountain  air  and  the  sburp  exercise  en- 
abled me  to  Hieep  soundly ;  and  next  morning  the  officer 
ill  whose  com|Mny  I  had  come,  showed  me  the  lions  of 
Cetigne,  regretting  that  the  greatest  one,  the  Vladika 
himself,  was  not  visible  in  his  d«n,  being  then  in 
Vienna.  We  went  first  to  the  old  Convent,  which  re- 
sembles a  castle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  surmounted 
by  a  round  antique-looking  watch-tower,  with  a  number 
of  pnle^  on  which,  until  very  lately,  the  truiikleas 
heads  of  Turks  used  to  stand  in  grim  army  ;  bist  the 
civilising  tundencios  of  the  late  Vladika  suggested  the 
cessation  of  so  useless  an  act  of  barbarism 

We  now  entered  the  convent,  and  on  the  second 
floor  found  the  Archimandrite  in  his  room.  He  is  the 
second  of  the  Vladika  in  spiritual  matters,  but  his 
dress  had  few  symptoms  of  tlie  ecclesiastic,  and  I 
repeatedly  met  priests  in  Montenegro  whom  I  could 
not  have  recognised  if  their  condition  hud  not  tieen 
made  known  to  me,  as  they  wore  the  usual  dres.s  and 
arms  of  civilians.  They  reminded  me  of  Friar  Tuck, 
who  wore  his  canonicals  at  service,  and  sported  ii  long 
lii>w  and  sliori  doublet  when  out  a-field.  The  Archi- 
inanilrite,  a  man  of  pleasing  modest  maimers,  o|iening 
a  chest,  displayeil  to  us  the  surplices  aud  |)oiitilicala  of 
satin  embroidered  with  gold,  which  iiro  invariably  re- 
ceived from  Russia  as  a  ooronatiou-preseiit  utler  the 
ucncsHion  of  each  Emperor. 

Nothing  could  be  plainer  or  hiiinbL>r  than  the  fur- 
niture of  the  room,  the  principal  object  of  which  was  a 
Hiiiall  library.  The  dialect  of  Montenegro  diffui's  slightly 
fi'oin  that  of  Servia,  and  has  a  small  sprinkling  of  Italian 
words,  in  some  respect  analogous  to  that  which  juxta- 
(Kjsitionhas  introduced  of  German  into  the  dialects  of  the 
Have,  the  Dravn,  and  the  Danube;  but  the  written  Ian- 
•jiiage  of  Belgrade,  and  the  profxno  books  printed  by  the 
prince's  typographer,  are  considui'ed  ihe  staudardn  by 
the  few  who  can  read  The  books  of  Divine  service 
are  all  of  old  Slaavio,  printed  iu  and  imported  from 
Russia.  On  the  same  floor  is  the  school-room,  with 
thirty-two  urchins  in  drab  clothes  and  olose-clipped 
heads,  who  are  taught  reading,  writing,  ciphering, 
geography,  and  history,  by  a  native  of  the  Illyrian  part 
of  Hungary. 

r.-.e  A  n:himandrite  then  conducted  ns  to  the  church, 
'  'hich  liu.-  a  mummy,  in  a  gaudy  dress,  with  crimson 
T  •;\vdt  nh'  ris,  laid  out  on  a  bier,  and  forming  the  mortal 
r  '.-aiiis  iif  the  Vladika  Peter,  the  predecessor  and 
ui'i')«.  oi'  ihe  present  Archbishop,  the  veneration  for 
whost  memory  greatly  contribnted  to  the  power  of  the 
present  incumbent.  For  fiily  three  years,  that  is  to  say, 
ftrom  1777  to  1830,  he  ruled  by  the  mild  sway  of  pious 
precept  and  virtuous  example  ;  and  dying  in  the  last- 
mentioned    year,    hii    nephew,    the    late   Vladika, 


when  only  eighteen  yean  of  age,  became  spiritual  head 
of  the  mountain.  Seven  years  after  death  bis  body 
was  found  incorrupt ;  and  a  canon  of  the  synod  of 
Moscow  declared  him  to  be  a  saint. 

All  the  other  parts  of  the  establishment  ara  of  the 
most  primitive  kind  ;  a  circular  space  for  thrashing 
corn,  of  the  exact  circumference  of  the  great  bell  of 
Moscow  ;  bee-hives  of  hollowed  trunks  of  trees,  and 
everything  betokening  such  a  state  of  manners  as 
might  have  existed  in  our  own  country  in  feudal  times. 
An  old  wooden  door  on  the  ground-floor  met  onr  view, 
being  the  stable  of  the  Vladika,  containing  a  milk- 
white  Arab,  presented  to  him  by  the  Pasha  of  Uosnia; 
a  new  iron  door  beside  it  waa  that  of  the  powder- 
magatine,  an  imprudent  position,  for  if  the  convent 
took  fire  from  above,  an  explosion  such  as  would  level 
the  whole  edifice,  would  be  the  infallible  result. 

A  hundred  yards  off  is  the  new  Government  House, 
built  by  the  late  Vladika ;  and  going  thither,  we 
found  a  billiard-room,  to  combine  pleasure  and  biisiiiesa, 
in  which  the  Senate  was  then  sitting.  The  brother  of 
the  Vladika  was  seated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room 
on  a  black  leather  easy  chair,  smoking  a  pipe.  A  large 
|)ortrait  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  oil,  a  smaller  one  of 
Kara  George,  and  prints  of  Byron  and  Napoleon,  hung 
from  the  walla  Thcra  was  no  bar,  as  in  the  House  of 
Lords  and  Commons ;  but  a  billiard- table,  on  which  the 
Vladika  was  said  to  be  a  first-rate  pei-former,  sepamtbd 
the  up(ier  from  the  lower  end  of  the  apartment.  A 
Senate,  of  course,  ought  not  to  be  without  the  ushers 
of  the  black  and  white  rod  ;  I  accordingly  saw,  in  a 
corner,  a  bundle  of  these  inngnia,  but  on  observing 
their  ends  marked  with  chalk,  I  concluded  that  they 
lieloDged  to  the  billiard  establishment.  An  appeal  case 
was  going  on,  and  a  gigantic  broud- shouldered  man,  with 
his  belt  full  of  pistols,  was  pleading  his  cause  with  great 
animation.  It  apiwared  that  he  was  a  priest ;  that  his 
parishioners  owed  him  each  ten  okas  of  grain  per  annum, 
but  this  year  could  not  pay  him  ;  and  the  President 
decided  that  he  should  remit  as  much  as  possible  on 
the  score  of  the  bad  times,  but  that  he  should  keep  an 
account,  and  be  repaid  at  a  more  prosperous  Reason. 
The  senators  sat  all  round  the  room,  each  man  being 
armed,  and  the  discussions  often  extremely  vociferous. 
There  are  no  written  laws  in  Montenegro,  and  there  is 
no  venality  as  in  the  Tnrkish  courts  of  justice ;  but 
they  lean  somewhat  to  the  side  of  the  most  warlike 
litigant,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  club-law  has  not 
yet  ceased. 

When  the  cose  was  decided,  I  was  shown  the  bed- 
I'lioin  of  the  Vladika,  the  furniture  of  which  consisted 
of  an  Italian  bed,  a  black  leather  sofa,  a  toilette-table, 
au  enormous  iron  strong  box  ;  and  above  was  its  neces- 
sary concomitant,  a  long  row  of  pegs  for  sabres  and 
loaded  pistols,  one  of  which,  with  a  crimson  velvet 
scabbard,  having  been  that  of  Kara  George.  Sus- 
pended from  a  ribbon  near  the  bed  was  the  medal 
which  the  Vladika  gives  to  those  who  distinguish 
themselves  in  their  conflicts  with  the  Turks,  on  which 
are  stamped  the  ancient  arms  of  Montenegro,  a  double 
Eagle  and  Lion,  with  the  inscription,  "  Yimra  tteoboda 
za  krabrott " — Civil  and  religious  liberty  (is  the  reward) 
of  valour.  On  our  return  to  the  billiard-room,  tea 
was  served  in  the  Russian  manner,  with  rum  instead  of 
milk,  along  with  pipes  of  Turkish  tobacco ;  after  which 
we  took  onr  leave. 

As  to  the  relations  of  the  Austrians  with  the  Mon- 
tenegrins, they  are    said  to  detest  them.     That  th* 
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Auatriaiu,  gayis  Sir  J.  Oanlner  Wilkinson,  should  have 
a  prejudice  agniust  the  Montenegrins,  is  very  natural. 
They  are  troublesome  neighbours,  and  their  robberies 
were  just  cause  of  compkiut  Besides,  their  wild  and 
savage  habits  render  them  disagrccuble,  both  as  friends 
and  foes  ;  and  during  the  encounter  with  the  Austrians 
in  1840,  that  quiet,  well-behaved  jieople  were  justly 
shocked  at  thuir  barbarous  enemies  treating  them  like 
Turks,  and  deca|)itating  every  soldier  that  fell  inco 
their  hands. 

The  following  anecdote,  in  illustration  of  their  Dyttk- 
like  profKintiity,  is  related  by  the  same  authority.  Two 
Austrian  ridemen  finding  themselves  hard  pressed  by 
some  of  the  lulvaucing  Montenegrins,  and  despairing 
of  escape,  threw  themselves  down  on  the  ground,  pre- 
tending to  be  dead.  The  Montenegrins  immediately 
ran  to  the  nearest  one,  and  supposing  him  to  be  killed, 
cut  off  his  head  ;  when  the  other  seeing  it  was  of  710 
tu'.  to  b^-  dead,  started  up,  and  rushed  headlong  down 
precipices,  thinking  it  better  to  have  any  number  of 
bruises  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  so  relentless  an 
enemy. 

Vialla  (vol.  L,  p.  145)  sfieaks  of  the  same  mode  of 
treating  the  French  they  killed  or  captured,  Qeneral 
Delgorgvies,  when  taken  in  an  ambuscade  outside  the 
walls  of  Ragusa,  was  inslautly  decapitated;  and  during 
the  siege  of  Costel  Nuovo,  four  Moutenegrins  araoaed 
tliemseives  by  playing  at  bowls  with  the  heads  of  four 
Frenchmen,  exclaiming  every  now  and  then  "  See  how 
capitally  these  French  heads  roll  t"  a  cruel  piece  of 
irony,  lulds  Vialla,  "in  allusion  to  the  Ugireti  attributed 
to  us." 

Nor  are  the  Montenegrins  alwava  very  agreeable 
'lilies.  Hreniewski  relates  that,  atthr  Attack  of  Clobuk, 
a  little  detachment  of  troops  was  ob  ^hI  to  retreat,  an 
otiiciir  of  stout  make,  and  no  °  >ni^i'  young,  fell  on  the 
ground  from  exhaustion.  A  Montenegrin  perceiving 
il,  ran  immediately  to  him,  and  having  Jrvwn  his 
yatagan,  .-taid  :  "  You  art  ntnj  hravt,  and  mutt  with  that 
I  should  cut  ojfyiur  head  :  tny  a  jtrcytr  and  makt  tht 
sign  of  the  croai."  It  is  iiliuoHt  needless  to  say,  that  the 
stout  officer,  horrilied  at  the  proposition,  made  an 
utTort  to  ri.«,  and  rejoineil  hii  comrades  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  friendly  Montenegrin, 

Several  times  have  the  Austrians  contemplated  in- 
va<ling  and  subduin:;  the  black  mountoineerH,  and  they 
l.,ivu  even  entertained  a  project  of  employing  the 
Tyrolese  for  that  ]iur|iose.  The  protection  ^ven  to 
the  Moutenegrins  against  the  Turks  is,  then,  that  of 
the  lioi  r>,n(f  :  'le  jackal.  However'  unnatural  the  con- 
dition ot  the  Christian  provinces  of  Turkey  in  Eurojm, 
buffeted  about  bet  w(>cn  Turks  and  Russians  and  Aus- 
trians, still  on  their  integrity  depends  the  long-tottering 
empire  of  the  Osmaiilis  in  Riirope.  The  Porte  i4  placed 
in  a  most  perplexing  category.  If  it  allows  Ruwia, 
A  iistria,  and  France  to  rale  Montenegro,  it  permits  a 
lirst  step  to  be  taken  in  the  dismemberment  of  the 
whole  empire ;  if  it  endeavoura  to  establish  its 
supremacy  in  the  mountain,  it  is  threatened  with  a 
disastroub  onslaught.  For  if  Austriu  moves,  Russia 
will  be  certain  to  follov^-  up  that  movement  on  it*  own 
side,  and  it  would  attack  Turkey  in  a  weaker  flank 
than  Montenegra  Uther  Eun)pean  nations  may  intoi^ 
fere  in  supirartiug  the  long-bolstered  integrity  of  the 
Turkish  Kmpire,  but  this  will  only  add  to  the  gravity 
r>f  the  eircuniKtunccs  that  must  one  day  inevitably 
take  place.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  overrate  the 
impo>  Jinca  of  any  movement  in  Turkey  in  Euiojie  or 


in  Asia.  There  is  no  telling,  when  a  spark  falls  in  a 
territory  so  long  in  a  condition  ready  for  combustion, 
what  may  be  the  results.  The  uprising  of  the  whole 
Slavonian  people  lould  only  be  a  local  phenomenon — 
the  interests  of  thev.orldare  implicated  and  concerned 
in  the  fact,  that  the  present  state  of  things  should  not 
be  disturbed.  A  step  taken  in  an  iidverse  sense  mity 
not  be  retrieved  till  Turkey  has  fallen  a  sacritice,  or 
Europe  is  involved  in  a  disastrous  war. 

The  importance  of  Tchrmagora,  Mr.  Spencer  re- 
marks, is  entirely  referable  to  its  mountain  character, 
and  the  ill-judged,  suicidal  policy  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  in  oppressing  and  persecuting  its  Christian 
subjects  for  so  many  centuries  (to  whom  the  impregn- 
able fastnesses  of  this  mountain-fortress  have  prove<l 
a  secure  asylum),  has  been  the  means  of  adding  to  the 
enemies  of  Mtiasulman  rule.  At  present,  says  the 
same  authority  elsewhere,  Montenegro  server  as  a 
bulwark  to  arrest  the  intrigues  of  Austria,  and  is  a 
point  of  union  in  the  event  of  any  future  insurrection 
of  the  Rayahs  (Christian  sulijects  of  the  Porte),  since 
the  whole  of  the  intermediate  country,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  Arnaut  districts,  is  inba)>ited  by  tribes 
of  the  same  race,  and  professing  the  same  creed. 

When  Mr.  Paton  wrote  in  conclusion  to  his  chapter 
on  Montenegrin  politics,  that  with  the  elements  of  a 
rude  indepeudence,  but  not  of  prosperity  or  rapidly 
progressiva  civilisation,  with  a  ])opulation  of  little 
more  than  110,000  fouls,  her  part  must  ever  remain  a 
subordinate  one  in  the  history  of  the  Adriatic,  he  was 
not  in  a  position  to  contemplate  all  the  eventualities  of 
the  case.  Possibly  Mr.  S|)encer  was  far  wore  pro- 
phetic when  he  said  :  "  Let  th?n  but  a  single  tactico 
of  Omer  Pacha  invade  the  territory  of  the  free 
mouutaineers  of  Tcheraagoia,  and  we  shall  find  the 
Haiduk  and  the  Oiiskok  |;opuliitio!i  of  the  detile  and  the 
mountain  again  in  arms,  marshalling  the  industrious 
rayah  of  the  valley  and  the  plain  to  the  encounter  of 
the  hereditary  enemy  of  their  race  anJ  creed  " 

To  understand  this  particular  bearing  of  the  ques- 
tion, which  is  mora  or  less  independent  of  either 
Turkish,  Hu»sian,  or  Austrian  influences,  requires  some 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  what  has  been  termed  in 
modem  times  Panslavism — or  l-he  re  establishment  of 
a  Shivonian  1  ationality,  the  faults  of  «hich  system  is, 
that  it  omits  the  most  important  elements  of  tho 
Turoo- European  question — the  integrity  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  the  })olicy  of  Riutsia  and  Austria,  and  the 
interests  of  other  European  powers,  and  oven  of  the 
United  States,  which  are  more  or  less  concerned  in  any 
great  change  ia  Euro|ie  and  the  Levant.  However 
much  the  civilisation  and  prosperity  of  the  Christian 
nfxs  living  under  Mussulman  thraldom  may  be  a< 
heart ;  however  much  we  may  wish  to  see  the  barrier 
removed  that  has  so  long  kept  the  richest  pi-ovinces  of 
Europe  apirt  from  the  remainder,  and  '  Jt  |M)pulation8 
aliea  to  ti  a  rest  of  the  European  fa  ily ;  however 
much  we  n.  «y  wish  for  the  ezcltision  of  Muhammadan 
bigotry  and  misrule  firom  Europe,  for  the  welfiire  aiid 
bappinees  of  tl^e  whole  human  race,  still  the  soli^tion 
of  the  great  question  as  to  how  that  is  to  bo  brought 
about  is  beset  with  the  greatest  diffi  ilti<w.  No  man 
who  has  even  superficially  weighed  these  diflicuUiea 
will  contemplate  a  first  step  taken  towards  such  a 
solution  without  the  deepest  anxiety  ;  and  although 
he  will  feel  that  be  oould  occupy  pages  in  discussing 
eontingencidS,  be  will  still  arrive  at  only  one  conolu- 
siou,  which  is,  that  the  vet/  extent  of  th*  dang<T, 
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evon  of  a  partiftl  oonflagration  amid  Ruch  combustible 
matorialfi,  will  induce  all  parties  t<i  lead  a  hand  in 
putting  out  tbe  lire  where  it  is  first  lighted  up.  As 
to  the  Montenegrins,  who  have  defeated  armies  of 
120,000  Turks  in  their  best  days,  being  able  success- 
fully to  defend  theii  conntry,  we  entertain  no  doubt 
whatsoever;  the  danger  liesiu  the  impulxe  that  would 
be  g'  'en,  even  by  the  success  of  the  mountaineers,  to 
the  long  agitated  question  of  Panslavism,  and  to  which 
the  late  Vladika  was  an  enthusiastic  convert,  and  in 
the  jealousy  with  which  Austria,  who  rules  over  so 
large  a  Slavonic  population,  vrould  view  the  ascend- 
ancy of  any  such  a  |)arty  in  Turkey  in  Europe.  Hence 
Austi'a's  apprehensions  of  a  war.  Should  the  Porte 
succeed,  its  power  on  the  coa'<t  of  Montenegro  is 
threatened  ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  |>ermit  success.  But 
if  the  Montenegrins  triumph,  as  they  ever  have  done, 
they  fear  the  ascendnncyof  Panslavism;  and  on  that 
question  the  interests,  which  for  the  time  being  allied 
Austria  ana  Russia,  are  dianietrirally  iintagonistic.  As 
to  the  employment  of  the  Slavonians  tu  meet  the  dif- 


ficulties of  the  case,  they  have  always  compoaed  the 
military  frontier,  and  they  are  the  mo^t  available  force 
for  that  |)ur|X)se.  But  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  that 
two  other  categories  may  have  presented  themselves  to 
the  Austrians.  One  is,  that  by  the  employment  of  the 
loyal  portion  of  the  Slavoniiins,  they  might  anticipate 
any  Panslavouio  movement,  and  turn  it  to  their  own 
account ;  another  is,  that  in  case  of  hostilities  with  the 
Porte,  the  Austrians  and  Russians  have  come  to  an 
understanding,  that  the  one  takes  the  Slavonian,  the 
other  the  Greek  and  Turkish  provinces.  Montenegro 
would  still  remain  a  sore  in  the  side  of  Austria,  even 
in  this  possible  category.  The  interest  of  all  other 
countries,  excepting  Russia  and  Austria,  should 
Islamism  be  obliged  by  the  progress  of  civilisation  to 
withdraw  from  Europe,  is  to  preserve  the  nationality 
of  the  Slavonian  races — Austria  and  Russia  absorbing 
already  too  many  nationalities — and  to  protect  the 
rights  end  inde|)endence  ofthe  long  prostrate  Christians 
of  the  East  generally. 

The  latest  tragedy  enacted  in  ill-fated  Montenegro 
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diax  befn  the  murder  of  the  Prince  Danilo — a  murdar 
of  which  it  has  been  naid  that  it  reveals  one  of  tbose 
retributions  o(  fate  wliich,  had  it  occurred  in  ancient 
times,  would  have  given  rise  to  a  fresh  cycle  of  mytho- 
logy, with  all  its  attendant  tiagedies.  The  assiissin. 
Signer  Kadic,  is  said  to  be  the  same  conscientious  gen- 
tlomsn  who,  but  a  few  years  ago,  went  to  Constanti- 
nople with  a  commission  on  the  part  of  the  Vladika  to 
iiHsassinate  his  uncle.  Being  a  great  proHcient  in  that 
branch  of  tbe  fine  arts  rehitiug  to  homicide,  the  artist 
nliot,  stabl)ed,  and  otherwise  satisfactorily  finished  off 
the  venerable  relative  of  his  Montenegrin  highne^is. 
The  work  aocomplLalied,  Kadic  returned  to  the  Black 
Mountain,  where  he  probably  anticipate^  that  hia 
merits  would  raise  him  to  a  jxisition  but  one  degree 
below  that  of  the  sovereign.  However,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  the  man  who  gave  the  order  f«r  bloodshed 
felt  uncomfortable  in  the  vicinity  of  the  executant 
Kadio,  after  months  of  incessant  bickering  with  his 
highness,  was  neatenced  to  ozile  for  life  and  hi*  estates 
conflscnted, 
Tbe  crime  which  he  oommittMl  on  the  »Aemoon  of 


the  12th  of  August,  1860,  waa  the  settlement  of  this 
little  difference  with  his  former  nia.-ter.  He  had  ar- 
rived in  Cattaro  but  a  few  houiu  previous  to  the 
atrocious  deed,  and  on  this  occasion,  as  during  the 
time  of  his  sojourn  at  Constantinople,  disguised  his 
person  under  the  flowing  garb  of  a  priest.  It  was  ex- 
pected_  that  the  death  of  Danilo  would  bo  the  cause  for 
much  internal  dissension  in  the  Bla'  i  Mountain,  thero 
being  a  number  of  princely  families  to  quarrel  for  tho 
succession  to  the  vacant  throne.  For  though  Nikizzu, 
the  son  of  Danilo's  brother,  and  the  presumptive  heir 
to  the  principality,  has  been  elected  Vladika,  the 
Niegor  family  and  other  aristocratic  clans  were  sup- 
posed not  to  be  unlikely  to  defend  their  claims  in  open 
contest 

The  kte  Prince  Danilc  was  a  man  of  considerable 
intellect  and  not  devoid  of  cultivation.  Having  siient 
part  of  his  younger  days  in  Germany,  ha  found  himself, 
in  the  year  1852,  suddenly  called  upon,  fresh  from  the 
lecturo-rooms  of  Vienna  University,  to  undertake  the 
control  of  his  native  savagea.  The  salary  of  9,000 
ducata  »  year  he  aooeptcd  from  Ruwia,  and  his  mani- 
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'wt  deTotion  to  the  Cnr,  did  not  fiiil  to  draw  a|ion 
him  the  instunt  attention  of  the  Turks.  War  having 
been  decliired  Hfjainst  him  in  due  form,  the  country,  in 
the  be^iuniiij;  of  1853,  was,  as  before  seen,  invaded  by 
Omar  Fanha  at  the  head  of  A6,000  troojis.  The  resist- 
ance of  Danilo  was  courageous  in  the  oxtremo ;  but  the 
fate  of  his  race  would  have  been  sealed  but  for  the 
well-knowL>  and  peivmptory  interference  of  Atutria, 
whose  eventual  success  galled  the  vanity  of  thn  Emfieror 
Nicholas  and  resulted  in  the  uncourteoua  diapateh  of 
Prince  Menschikoff  to  Constantinopla 

In  the  subsequent  period  of  the  Crimean  war, 
Danilo  lent  his  ear  to  French  whisperings,  and,  re- 
fusing to  obey  orders  fmni  Ri-.ssia,  lost  the  pension 
which  had  been  the  price  of  his  thraldom.  The  Rus- 
sian priests,  the  advisers  of  hia  eivlier  day*,  had  to 
leave  the  village  representing  the  capital  of  the  Black 
Mountains;  while  their  place  was  oouupied  by  M. 
Dclarue,  a  French  barl>er,  who,  engaged  at  first  for 
tiie  purpose  of  setting  the  prince's  hair  to  righta,  soon 
found  himself  promoted  to  the  more  responsible  poet  of 
bead  adviser  to  his  hi^hneas.  From  this  time  the  in- 
fluence of  Louis  Napoleon  was  paramount  at  the  court 
of  the  Vladika.  Iiaving  been  flattered  with  the  pris- 
pect  of  a  Bosnian  crown,  Danilo,  who  was  well  aware 
of  the  Russian  design  of  transforming  Sclnvouia  into  a 
domain  of  the  Leuchtenl.orgs,  di-fiuitivc'y  abauiloued 
the  cause  of  the  Tsar,  and  with  all  the  tmpetuoaity  of 
I  is  fiery  temper,  begged  to  be  accepted  as  a  vassal  of 
France  and  of  Louis  Napoleon. 

Accordingly  two  French  shipa  of  the  line  were  sta- 
tioned at  Cattaro  for  the  alleged  pur[)oae  of  affurding pro- 
tection to  their  impromptu  ally;  though,  as  afterwards 
came  out,  a  secret  mission  had  been  supoi-adtled  to  survey 
the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  The  prince  wus  grateful, 
and  the  war  in  Lombard}'  found  him  prepared  to  HxnUt 
the  plans  of  his  im|)erial  master  at  the  first  bidding. 
It  is  rotorious  that  an  army  of  39,000  Montenegrins 
had  been  concentrated  for  (he  |Mir]Hise  of  invading 
Dalmatia ;  but  as  the  |)e:ice  of  Villafrauca  put  a  atop 
to  the  hostilities,  and  Louis  Najwleon  did  not  ref{uire  a 
diversion  on  the  flank  of  his  enemy,  the  attaoK  was 
countermanded,  and  Danilo  lost  the  opportunity  of 
luldiog  a  valuable  bit  of  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  to 
liis  territories.  It  may  l>e  gathered  from  this  that  his 
death  must  l>e  luoked  upon  as  an  rvonl  advantogeouH  to 
the  interests  of  Austria,  for  although  from  the  situation 
of  the  country  the  succesaur  of  the  princ  j  may  bo  antici- 
pated to  follow  the  same  policy,  it  ia  still  questionable 
whether  the  attempt  will  bo  continued  with  an  equal 
amount  of  talent.  M.  Delarue,  who  was  with  the 
prince  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  immediately  repaired 
to  Tcetinie,  in  order  to  exert  himself  in  favour  of  per- 
|>etuBtlon  of  French  influence,  aad  it  was  probably 
nv7ing  to  his  representations  that  the  death. of  Danilo 
was  not  succeeded  by  an  immediate  outbreak  of  civil 
war. 

vn. 

HEBZEOOVINA. 

TRKBIOHC  AND  THC  TaXBCHITXA. 

A8CK>T  OF  THi  VaixaaiTOB  raoic  BtoosA-'ViiLsea  or 
BiaaATo— A  Cbam*  ov  tbi  Midoli  Aais— Foht  'fiAama 
—Vav  di  Ubiho — EriPAVBVi,  oa  Ozj>  Kaovsa — Ssovla- 
Fits  avd  his  BisraKT  Cati  —  Tava  Stobt  oi  tna 
Cafitai.  at  Raoosa. 

Trr  great  )ioculiarity  of  the  Dalmatian  ooaat  of  (he 
Adriatic,  and  which  ia  divided  in  actual  times  into  (lie 


four  department!!  (proceeding  firom  north  to  aonth)  of 
Zara,  Spalato,  Ragusa,  and  Cattaro,  is  that  it  is  a  mere 
strip  of  littoral  country  se)tarated  from  Croatia  and 
Herzegovina  on  the  north,  and  from  Montenegro  on 
the  south,  by  a  rug^^d  chain  of  limestone  mountains, 
with  steep  and  difiiouit  passes  and  ascents,  and  whose 
rocky  hills,  farthest  removetl  from  the  sea  in  Zara, 
come  right  down  to  the  shore  iu  Spivlato,  where  the 
culminating  point  on  the  coast,  Mount  Biocovo,  attains 
an  elevation  of  6,889  feet,  and  leaves,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Valley  of  the  Nareuta,  i .  "ery  nurow  band  to 
Ragusa,  wit't  deep  sfti  inlets  in  Ct       ra 

Hence  it  ia  thut  to  proceed  from  /{agiiu  t'*  Trabigne 
— one  of  the  Turkish  anti  Mi;n'eue^rin  strougholdi!  in 
Herzegovina — the  traveller  has  to  ascend  at  once  np 
the  mountains  by  a  good  road  carried  by  the  Auatrisna 
to  the  frontier  fort  of  Tzirine,  and  which  the  Turks 
have  wished  but  have  not  ba<l  the  means  or  jiene- 
verance  to  prolong  to  Trobigne.  The  only  Ragusan 
village  on  this  rami  is  Bergato,  an  oasis  of  cultivalion 
amid  arid  rocki*,  and  to  which  are  attached  the  inte- 
resting histoi  ical  reminiscences  of  ita  liaving  been  one  of 
the  B|M>ts  whcro  the  French  received  u  severe  check, 
under  the  Crst  empire,  and  of  ita  buving  lieen  the  scene 
of  a  domestic  drama  in  the  epoch  of  the  middle  agca 

A  poor  gentleman  of  Bergato,  Hniuivoi  by  rame, 
died  in  the  fourteenth  century,  leaving  four  sons, 
Michel,  Dobrovoi,  Branko,  and  Brmiko,  bold  adven- 
turers, who  succeeded  iu  conquering  the  whole  country 
of  Chelm,  one  of  the  most  inip<>rt-<nt  in  all  Illyria. 
The  bravo  Zrop,  governor  of  'I'rebigne,  and  Tussal  to 
the  King  of  lUscia,  was  tleft^itefl  by  them  at  the  seat 
of  'lis  government  and  slain,  ai'  his  douains  were 
oocupitnl  by  the  conqiierom,  whv  id  not  even  con- 
descend to  dc  homage  to  the  ler;:l.inate  sovereign. 

Htf>|ihfu,lhe  blind  King  of  itascia  and  fianof  i'aania, 
annowil  by  proximity  of  these  dangerous  chieftains, 
and  ruiised  by  the  oonqilsints  of  the  Chelmese,  who 
Hiiflered  from  their  r  .ploita,  and  by  thnae  of  the 
Ruguiiani<,  whose  comr.  rrce  waa  interrupted  and  wboee 
don\\ina  were  pillaged  by  the  sons  of  Brauivoi,  renolvad 
Uj~~,ii  patting  down  their  newly-acquired  power.  To 
this  enect  he  caused  Zagoria  and  Ne%'erign  to  be  ooou- 
pietl  by  ilie  troofis  of  the  Voivrde  Re|WHvan  Purchioh, 
whilst  he  dir>-ct«d  Nighier,  another  Voivode,  to  follow 
up  the  brothers  wherever  he  could  find  them. 

Their  actual  residence  at  that  time  was  Stagno, 
where  they  dwelt  with  their  mother,  an  intelligent  and 
ambitious  woman,  who  had  brought  them  up  to  the 
career  which  tl<ey  had  embraced.  Their  castle,  known 
as  that  of  Bt  Michel,  was  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  and  they  held  thero  their 
feudal  court.  Thr'v  were  brave,  and  looked  upon  their 
adveiwtriea  in  cui'cempt,  so,  notwithstanding  large  odda 
of  number*,  Michel  and  Dobrovoi  went  forth  to  meet 
Nighier,  and  give  him  battle,  bnt  they  wen  defeated 
and  put  to  death.  Branko  upon  this  took  leftiga  at 
the  court  of  the  King  of  Raaoia,  and  asked  from  him 
VI  army  wherewith  to  reconquer  hia  country,  promia- 
ing  fealty  and  allegiance.  But  (he  old  cbi^  oid  not 
allow  himself  (o  be  outwitted.  He  had  Branko  placed 
in  durance  vile  at  Catiaro,  where  he  was  aftarvarda 
put  to  death.  The  last  brother,  Bruiko,  took  reAige 
with  his  wife  iu  the  island  of  Olipa,  but  a  Raguiaa 
galley  went  out  and  fetched  him  away  and  took  hin 
prisoner  to  Ragusa.  His  wile  was  sent  back  to  hor 
family,  but  aa  t^  him,  he  waa  allowed  (o  perish  ttf  hungai? 
in  hit  priaon. 
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T%»  fcrt  of  Tterine,  aitoated  on  TuilnBh  territory, 
ia  •  mera  rain,  but  it  ocoii|>i«s  an  impoeing  poaition  on 
a  rocky  height  Once  upon  the  Ottonutn  territory, 
nothing  ia  to  be  aeen  but  tbia  ipectaole  of  decay  upon 
a  vaat  acale.  Monumenta  ana  institutions  are  alike 
broking  down  at  an  equally  rapid  pace,  fieyond  this 
fortreaa  tha  mountain  upland  prcsentathe  same  featurea 
aa  elsewhere  in  lUyria  and  Dalniatia;  a  atony  desert, 
with  little  Tegetation,  a  few  shrabs  of  evc^jreen  oak  or 
ilex,  firom  one  to  two  ftset  in  heiglit,  no  water  except 
in  a  few  eaviti<>8,  with  here  and  there  a  little  earth  of 
a  bridc-red  colour.  Such  are  the  features  of  this  rocky 
hud  from  ]fontene£,.-o  to  Croatia,  and  yet,  thanks  to 
the  wild  eacarpaienta  ht-re  and  there,  it  is  air  iys  more 
or  leas  picturesque. 

At  a  diatance  of  about  three  miles  from  the  frontier, 
the  road  in  oarried  along  the  side  of  a  precipitous  ao- 
divity  and  opens  upon  the  beautiful  valley  of  Breno, 
the  laxnriaLt  vegetHtion  in  which,  and  the  animation 
impartaA  to  it  by  five  goodly  villages  aud  their  busy 
inhabitant%  strike  the  traveller  all  the  more  forcibly 
firom  their  contrast  with  the  naked  rocky  territo -7 
amid  wUch  Uwy  aie  naatled.  The  Val  Ui  Breno  forms 
a  crMOHtt,  hemmed  in  by  mounuins,  and  terminates 
in  a  pHttgr  bay — a  pleasant  background  to  a  landscape 
qiita  Arcadian  in  ite  character. 

The  baa*  view  of  thia  valley  is,  howuver,  to  bo  ob- 
tained OB  the  road  from  Raguw  to  Oittaro,  at  the 
poiiil  where  it  ooounenoes  to  descend  into  tho  vale 
beoMtk.  It  i*  traa  that  the  whole  exteut  of  .the 
paooMma  cannot  be  there  embraced,  for  tlifre  is  to 
the  ii|^  a  height  erowned  by  a  ohspel  which  gives 
to  the  hay  dM  appeanMioe  ot  \  lake,  by  completely 
matsking  the  southern  extremity,  where  a  little  town 
of  meiaaehely  apneansnoe  ap|wani  to  slumber. 

Yet  ia  this  Uttis  slumbrous  town  neither  more  nor 
the  venerable  and  illustrious  mother  of 
1:  it  is  the  ancient  Epidauriis — Ragiisa  Vecchia 
—of  which  only  motinds  rumain;  but  wherever  the 
earth  is  excavated,  foundations  of  ho.Mes,  fragments  of 
tombs,  sections  of  columns  and  mutiUted  atatnarj 
are  found.  Encheleian  lllyria,  of  which  Epidaunu 
was  suhaequently  the  chief  city,  was  the  sce'ie  of  th 
adventuN*  ot  Cadmne,  after  his  flight  from  Thebes, 
and  the  city  itself,  founded  by  a  Greek  colony  in 
B.U  689,  as  some  suppose  from  Epidauras  in  Liconia, 
became^  like  the  two  cities  af  the  v\me  name  in 
Pefeponnemis,  a  chief  city  of  worship  uf  EscuktpiuH. 

To  this  day,  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  colonnade  of 
the  pelaoe  of  the  guveniment  in  Ragusa  is  suppoxed  by 
some  to  reuresrut  a  scene,  in  oAo  relievo,  of  the  ko*1 
seated,  with  a  species  of  mitre  on  his  head,  aud  a 
flowing  besrd ;  a  book  being  on  his  knee,  and  instru- 
ments of  chemistiY  and  pharmacy  around  him,  taken 
from  the  mine  uf  l^idauraa. 

Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson,  however,  who  has  figured 
this  capital  in  his  admirable  work  on  Dalmstia  and 
Montenegro  ^vol.  I.  ^  360),  firat  pointed  out  that  the 
HOH»lled  Eseulapius;:  no  other  than  amortil  alchemist, 
holding  a  book  in  one  hand,  and  resting  the  other  on  a 
Hhelf,  Mirroiuided  by  boitlea  and  various  appurtenances 
of  the  craft,  among  which  is  an  aiembic,  in  tho  visry 
act  of  dlttilling  >    {Hm  p.  480.) 

Epidaurus  had  a  small  port,  which  was  much  fre- 
quented in  early  timea,   and  under  the  Komi.ns  it 

I  Tho  n*  at  dirtl'ISng  wm  iiiirodnrail  Into  Europe  in  lltO, 
hjrthaUoonorVaain.  A  ntti  in  AiaUe  u  saUsd  dM  or  dwt. 
AlnnUrlsslsoAlshis. 


beoama  a  colony,  with  the  name  of  Colonia  Bpidanraa, 
or  Oolonia  Asclepitana  Epidaurensis.  It  paaaed  into 
their  handa  in  168  B.O.;  but  no  notioe  occurs  of  it 
until  the  civil  war  of  Pompey  and  Cwaar,  when  hanng 
dedared  in  bvonr  of  tlie  Uitet  it  waa  beaieg«d  by 
rtctaviua.  The  opportune  arrival  of  Vatinius  rriiaved 
it;  and  nothing  more  oecutred,  nntil  a  revdt  of  the 
Epidaurians,  against  the  Romans,  called  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Proconsul  C.  Asinins  PoUio;  who  reduced 
them  to  obedience,  and  obtained,  as  we  are  told  by  his 
friend  Horace,  the  honour  of  a  "Dalmatian  triumph." 

From  that  time  Epidaurus  preserved  its  fidelity  to 
Rome ;  in  the  long  war  of  Augustus  and  Tiberitis 
against  the  lllyrians,  it  itmained  firm  to  the  Roman 
cause  ;  and  it  continued  to  be  a  uaefnl  colony  until  its 
destruction  by  the  Goths  in  the  third  century 

Mr.  Paton  gives  a  jiluasant  sketch  of  the  modem 
town,  now  a  mere  village  of  £31  houses,  with  a  popn- 
lation  of  3,102  souls,  and  the  more  wretched  tram  the 
imaginary  contrast  to  the  magnificent  Ffudaurua  whieh 
once  oovere<l  the  neigh  Im  mrhood.  "  The  inn  was  humble 
but  cleanly,  and  after  supper  we  went  to  the  caf6,  and 
had  some  chat  with  the  people  there  assembled.  Eveiy 
village  li  Dalmatia  has  juRt  such  a  small  eaft;  n 
female  stands  at  a  counter  on  which  are  large  bottles 
of  brandy  sud  maraschino,  aiid  a  braw  lamp  of  olive 
oil;  three  ov  four  small  black  walnut  tables  have  each 
a  tallow  candle,  at  «vhich  are  seated  the  pti&oipal 
people  of  the  place  playing  at  csrda,  and  half  of  tktm 
•moking^  ao  that  the  den  is  mther  ohseort." 

VIII. 

A  DiiXATMH  Cah— FivBAL  Tow»  ov  Taniera— Cisnn 
or  OsiDWA— As  Snsous  er  MoaTssiuaia  Bavama — 
Tas  TasMniTtA,  a  8rsT»aK4na»  >ivn— An  'btna- 
nrmsT  Uiii-Tas  OrtntA, 

Aboct  six  miles  beyond  where  the  mountnin  voad 
aomroands  iio  comprehensive  a  view  of  the  Val  di 
Breno  anH  of  the  site  of  Epidaurua,  is  a  valley,  like 
a  circuH,  and  in  tlie  midst  of  which  three  Turkish 
cuHtom-h)Uiie  oflirers  were  stationed  at  a  little  hut, 
T.-ithout  any  otht-r  resource  than  that  of  smokisg 
all  day  lonf^  and  oflering  ccfiee  to  "travellers  of 
distiuirtiou."  Three  milea  beyond  this  again,  is 
the  first  military  poxt,  or  guard  house,  beyond 
which  the  country  begins  to  lower  down  to  where  a 
perfectly  level  soil  without  rock  gives  evidence  of  its 
being  the  dried-np  bed  of  an  ancient  lake.  So  littla 
alluvial  dop<«it  however  does  this  intermittent  lake 
leave  behind  it  in  a  region  of  hard  limestone  ix>ck,  that 
it  bears  but  a  scanty  giee;.  swavd.  This  plain  is  tra- 
versed by  the  River  Trebinitza,  and  is  said  to  be 
overflcwed  in  winter  or  in  time  of  floods.  On  its 
eastern  side,  and  on  the  banks  oi  the  river,  is  the  little 
town  of  Trebigne.  A  suburb  is  patsed,  and  then  a 
draw-bridge,  before  the  old  part  ot  uie  town  in  attaint  1, 
i-edolent  ot  the  middle  ages,  and  replete  with  ?emini- 
ocenres  of  tiie  Servian  domination,  when  Trebigne  was 
at  the  upogee  of  ita  F)i|«ndonr.  Within  this  walled 
part  of  the  town  is  the  Konak,  or  {>alace  of  the  'i  urkivh 
governor     (&■<  p.  488.) 

The  walled  town  is  slao  inhabited  by  the  more  pros- 
perous portion  of  the  population  ;  commerce  is  repre- 
sented by  a  moder«  banar,  a  very  irregular  street 
situated  without  the  gates.  Not  only  does  Trebigne 
with  its  walls,  towers,  ditches,  and  ramparts,  remmd 
the  tnveller  of  the  middle  ages — of  a  feudal  fortrran 
which  in  the  time  of  the  Servian  Krahi  or  Kings  had  ita 
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hercditanr  chiefs  just  like  any  old  Qerman  oitj ;  bat  a ' 
short  distHiice  o<T,  on  the  road  to  Klobuk,  is  •  rocky 
peak,  crowned  by  another  hLrouial  looking  oaatle,  aur- 
roundcd  by  houses  and  cultivation,  which  indicate 
comfort  if  uut  wealth,  and  wliif^h  repreoents  those  little 
"custels"  of  Bosnian  feudality,  when  such  tymonised 
hereditarily  over  the  villages  built  in  their  shade. 
(■See  p.  489.) 

The  site  ia  colled  Gradina,  and  it  still  belongs  to  a 
family  with  the  unmistakeable  name  of  Disdarevich. 
There  is  a  melancholy  episodu  of  recent  ti'^^es  associated 
with  the  came,  Slavonian  a-i  it  be. 

It  wus  the  11th  of  May,  1858,  the  first  day  of  the 
battle  of  Orahova  Two  young  Montenegrins,  brothers, 
had  been  killed  that  day.  A  man,  who  was  returning 
from  the  battle,  met  their  mother  luid  informed  her  of 
the  sud  catustrophu  that  had  ocourittd.  Sho,  a  tnie 
Montenegrin,  at  once  repaired  to  the  bloody  field, 
lionelf  buried  the  bodies  of  her  much-loved  children, 
carried  away  their  arms,  and  returning  home  oast  them 
at  the  feet  of  her  husband,  aixHitrophising  him  at  tbo 
same  time  as  follows  :  "  Your  two  sons  are  slain,  and 
here  are  their  guns,  cursed  be  your  soul  if  you  do  not 
revenge  them  I "  The  old  man,  without  vouch^AKng 
an  answer,  took  np  one  of  the  guns,  |Nuisod  the  frontier, 
ind  arrived  on  the  field  of  battlo  nt  tlio  very  moment 
when  the  Turks,  crushed  on  all  sides,  were  doing  their 
best  to  cover  their  defeat  by  it  few  vain  efforts  of  indi- 
vidual bravery.  Among  others,  a  group  ot  Bosnians 
still  held  together  under  the  orders  of  Disdarev  ich, 
who  wus  distinguished  by  his  rich  costume  and  his 
.eats  ai  a  swordsman.  The  Montenegrin  mode  his 
way  into  liia  neighlmurhood,  shot  him,  nnd  cutting  off 
his  head  returned  with  it  to  his  hut,  and  then  casting 
the  bloody  tmphy  at  his  wife's  feet,  he  said  :  "  Well  I 
are  my  cons  revenge  il" — "Yes,"  she  anHwered,  'and 
now  my  heart  is  satis'de'i." 

Happily,  the  bluf  Trebinitxa  is  there,  serene  and 
beautiflil,  to  soggcsf  lew  gory  ideas  than  those  of  a 


mountaineer's  vendetu.  This  little  river  ia  itill  aa 
when  sung  of  by  the  Latin  [loet : 

"  Xymphie.oBrulea}  nyiiiplia  quaqiw  anlra  TrsUoiMk 
Qinaqiie  laciu  liquidot,  .Xsiiik*,  inooUUs." 

wide  bat  shallow,  it  dcvelojies  ita  transparent  flood 
between  a  border  of  gaidens  and  cultivation,  which  it 
waters  by  means  of  wheels  like  the  Spanish  norias. 
(See  p.  49S). 

So  little  is  this  district  known,  that  the  precise 
history  of  the  Trebinitsa  has  never  yet  been  written. 
A  learned  Illyrian  describes  it  as  issuing  fWim  a  lake 
at  Biletschi,  and  says  that  it  loses  itself  above  Ra(.'J8a, 
to  re-appear  aa  the  Oinbla — "the  king  of  subterra- 
nean rivers,"  as  it  is  called  by  fouqueville.  The 
aame  writer  asserts,  that  i>bjects  thrown  into  the 
Trebinitsa  have  reappeai-ed  alter  their  subterranean 
course  in  the  Oinbla:  "lies  in  Rhimnein  project* 
orcano  que  lapsu  ad  Aripjiis  Utebras  deUta  sonserant 
fidem  antiqaitatis."  (Ign.  Georg.,  I,  79.)  G«(»gi  has 
only  given  expression  here  to  the  cost.mon  opinion 
entertained  at  Raguaa:  that  when  the  Omblo — tho 
river-spring  that  pours  its  rock  flood  into  the  bay  ot 
GravoNt — sw^^b,  it  is  raining  at  Trebigne.  Half-way 
between  Trebigne  und  tbe  Illytian  uionntaiBs^  is  a 
plain,  which  is  the  seat  of  a  temporaiy  lake  like  that 
so  well  known  at  Ciirknits,  and  which  pccnliar  lakes 
are,  indeed,  among  the  characteristic  features  of  Uw 
country.  In  winter  time  this  hollow,  around  which 
are  the  villages  of  Oallich,  Kotesi,  and  Garmian,  is,  nn 
the  authority  of  Ignatius  Georgius,  in  his  "Reruui 
Iltyricunr'  (Port  I.  148),  covered  with  water,  consti- 
tuting a  Uke  some  thirty  miles  in  extent  No  sooner 
have  these  waters  attained  a  certain  height,  than  they 
ore  supplied  from  their  st*btcn»nean  reaervoin  with 
an  immense  quantity  of  lilvle  fish  called  by  the  peopi* 
govibat,  and  which  are  so  savoury  as  to  be  anaioaal/ 
sought  for.  7n  summvr  time  the  soil,  enriohed  hf  A 
wiutei  watering,  yields  » fertile  avp. 
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Ik  Ui«  year  182A  the  Lonla  OommiMionera  of  the 
Adminlty  directed  two  «hi|M  to  be  prepared  for  • 
survey  of  the  iiouthem  coMt  of  Suuth  America,  and 
on  the  22nd  of  May,  1826,  the  Advtftwf,  a  momy 
■hip  of  330  tons  burthen,  without  giiiih  except  oue  fur 
fignala,  lightly  thnu;;h  strongly  ligged,  and  very 
strongly  built,  and  the  Reagh.  a  well-built  little  veHwl, 
of  333  tons,  rigged  as  a  barque,  and  carrying  six  guns, 
sailed  from  Plymouth,  the  first  under  Onptain  'J'.  P. 
Parker,  iu  command  of  the  expedition,  the  second 
under  Captain  P.  Stukeo,  who  was  succecdtid  in  1828 
liy  Captain  (niiw  Admiral)  Fitzroy. 

'i'he  Advtutwrt  and  BtagU  touched  on  their  way 
Madeira,  Teneritfe,  and  8t.  Jitgo,  and  both  ships  an- 
chored at  Kio  de  Janeiro  on  the  10th  of  Angust;  pro- 
ceeding thence  to  th«  River  Plata,  and  to  the  Btraits 
of  Magalhaens  or  Magellan,  whence  they  returned 
again  to  La  Plata;  aflerwardH  prosecuting  their  sur- 
veys as  far  as  Chilue,  and  ultimately  returning  to  thitt 
country  m  1830. 

It  was  decided,  fiwm  the  iuformation  bronght  back, 
that  the  snnrey  should  be  continued,  arid  to  that  effect 
the  Beagh  was  commissioned  by  Admiral  Fitzroy  in 
July,  1831,  and  he  was  acoumpanied  upon  this  serond 
expedition  by  the  distinguis!«ed  uaiuralist  Mr.  Charles 
Darwin.  The  Beagle  did  not  get  to  sea  till  December 
in  the  saaw  year,  and  it  was  not  till  a  long  time  after, 
alter  much  Mduoua  work  hid  lieen  done,  ai.ime  valuable 
lives  kit,  and  mnny  hai>liihi|M  undergone,  that  in 
^ptember,  183S,  the  Beagle  lelt  Callao  iu  tho  Pacific, 
and  steered  dirset  for  the  OaUpagua  Islands,  o*'  which 
we  praviooaly  powcsned  scarcely  any  knowledge  what- 
soever. 

We  shall  proceed,  then,  to  describe  thefe  remarkable 
ixlands  fint  after  Admiral  Fitsroy,  beginning  on  the 
6th  of  September.'  '  a    i  ■    i 

UncerUin,  saya  the  gallant  navigat<.r,  of  the  strength,  j^'f^l^^,, 
and  even  of  the  direction  of  the  cnrrenta— though  "  """  """ 
aware  that  at  time*  the  former  is  very  considerable — 
we  were  anxiously  looking  out  for  land,  when  what 
appeared  to  he  an  Ulot  was  seen  from  the  Mast-head. 
1  his  seeming  islet  tttrned  out  to  be  the  summit  of 
Uount  Pitt,  a  remaricable  hill  at  the  north-east  eel  of 
Chatham  Island  (Oharka  Isknd  of  Cowley,  1684).  As 
the  breeae  and  ourrent  carried  us  onwards,  the  tope 
of  other  hills  saecesaively  appeared,  and  fbr  a  short 
time  looked  very  like  a  eluster  of  udets. 


distant  high  land  being  thus  gradually  »died  aboye  the 
horiznu  of  an  eye  at  the  masthead,  for  in  general 
clouds  hai)g  about  these  inlands,  and  the  atmoephere 
itst^lf  is  hasy.  Towards  evening  the  higher  parts  of 
thti  bind  were  clouded  over,  but  we  were  near  enough 
to  see  that  the  island  whs  ^  ery  rugged — in  some  places 
burren— in  ethers  covered  with  a  stunted  ard  sun- 
dried  brushwood — and  tb^i^  the  heights,  on  which  the 
clouds  hung,  were  thickly  clothed  with  green  wood. 
The  shores  seemed  to  be  bold  and  p'  /  to  approach, 
though  not  to  land  upon,  because  of  <t  continual  high 
surf. 

A  number  of  little  craters  (as  ihey  appeared  to  be) 
and  hngo  irre};ular-HhH|)ed  niasses  of  lava  rook,  gave  a 
strangely  miiiKading  appearance  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  isknd,  an' I  when  first  seen  through  that  indistinct 
glimmer  which  is  usually  noticed  over  land  on  which  a 
hot  sun  is  shining,  were  supposied  to  be  large  trees  aud 
thick  wood.  Hood  Island,  small  and  rather  low,  was 
seen  before  dark,  when  we  tacked  and  stretched  to  sea- 
ward for  a  few  hours. 

Sept.  16. — Assisted  by  a  current  running  to  the 
westward,  we  worked  up  to  Ilood  Island  during  the 
night,  and  at  daylight  lowered  a  boat  down  and  pre- 
pared her  for  Mr.  Chaffers,  who,  with  Mr.  Mellersh, 
was  to  examine  this  island,  and  th«>  anchorage  about 
it  Under  the  land  we  saw  two  whalers  at  anchor, 
which  showed  North  American  colours.  The  island  is 
small — neither  high  nor  low — rugged,  covered  with 
small  sun-burnt  brushwood,  and  bounded  by  a  bold 
ruvky  shore.  Some  small  beaches  of  white  sand  were 
visible  here  aud  there. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Chaffeiv  had  set  out,  the  Beagle 
steered  towards  Chatham  Island  with  a  moderate 
breeze,  which  allowed  ua  to  prepare  a  yawl  for  another 
party,  under  Lieut.  Sulivan.  At  noon  Barringhtn 
Island  was  visible  from  the  deck,  and  appeared  to  be 
distant  about  twenty  miles,  when,  with  Messrs.  Stewart 
and  Johnson,  ai<d  ten  chosen  aeamen  in  the  yawl,  Mr. 
Sulivan  left  us  to  examine  the  central  islands  of  the 


OradnaUy  rising  above  the  horiaon,  the  greater  iwrt 
of  Chatham  Iskuidbeeame  diatiuotly  visible.  {See  iihis- 
iration,  p^  lOl^In  this  neighbourhaod  it  is  not  ofV«n  that 
the  tit  near  iha  watcrr  it  clear  enough  to  ailow  of  very 
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tlwir  Mmaiaaliea  of  the  eoMmm  thont  nf  Soeth 
Ameitw,  sad  tb*  MtagWe  Ctoeaama^ltsa  of  the  Ok>bs.''  S 
vek,  wiUi  AfiMitti  te  vA.  n. 


In  continuing  our  course  we  pa.<ised  through  several 
rippliugs,  apparently  caused  by  the  meeting  (^  streams 
of  cunrente  which  set  along  the  shores  of  Chatham 
Iflaud  from  the  east  towards  the  west.  If  not  so 
caused  they  must  be  the  effect  of  ourreute  paasingover 
very  uneven  ground,  but  we  got  no  bottom  with  fifty 
fiithoms  of  line.  When  such  appearances  are  created 
by  shoals,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  ahallowest 
place  is  generally  under  the  smoothest  part,  close  to 
the  ripple.  Favoured  by  smooth  water  and  fine  wea- 
ther, we  passed  close  to  the  low  south-west  extreme 
and  anchored  directly  that  point  waa  found  to  defend 
ua  from  the  swell. 

This  part  of  the  ishmd  ia  low  and  very  nigged.  We 
landed  upon  black  dismal-looking  heaps  of  broken  lava, 
forming  a  shore  fit  for  Pandemonium,  Innumerable 
orabs  and  hideous  iguiaas  started  i&  vrnj  dueetion, 
as  we  scrambled  (Irom  rook  to  rook.  Few  animah  are 
uglier  than  theae  iguauaa;  they  are  liMrd-ahaped, 
about  three  fte*  in  length;  of  a  dirty  Uadc  cotoorj 
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with  %  great  mouth  nnd  n  pnuch  hanging  un<ler;  and  a 
kind  of  horuy  niiine  ii|Mm  tlio  nnok  aud  book;  and  long 
ciawaand  tails.  Th<!^«  ri-|>tilrii  swim  with  eaM  and 
Bwiftneia,  but  use  thuir  tniln  only  at  thot  time.  At  a 
few  yards  from  the  water  we  found  vegetation  abund- 
ant, though  the  only  soil  rcpd  was  a  little  Ioom  du»ty 
earth,  scattereil  upon  and  bittween  the  broken  Uva. 
Walking  is  extremely  difficult  A  handbarrow  was 
lying  at  the  landing  place,  which  showed  that  terrapin 
were  to  be  goi  near  us,  though  we  did  nut  then  sea 
liny.  The  men  from  whalers  and  sealing  vesmls  carry 
the  lai^  terrapin  or  land  tortoise  on  these  barrows. 

Ascending  a  little  hill,  we  were  suqirised  to  Hnd 
much  brush  or  uudprwoiNt,  and  trees  of  considerable 
Ki/e,  as  large  in  the  trunk  asone  man  could  clasp. 
There  were  prickly  peaii  and  a  kind  of  gum  tree : 
how  their  roots  were  able  to  penetrate  ur  derive 
nourishment  from  the  hard  lava  it  is  hard  to  lay;  for 
t'arth  thrre  is  scarcely  any.  Wild  cotton  shrubs  are 
numerous.  This  first  excursion  had  no  tendency  to 
raise  nur  ideas  of  the  Qalaptgiis  Islands. 

Stipt.  17 th Weighed  and  stood  along  shore,  sound- 
ing. Tlicre  was  gi)od  anchonge  until  near  the  south- 
west poiutof  Stephens  Bay  off  which  the  water  wasshotil, 
and  the  bottom  uneven.  We  auuhured  in  Stephens 
Day,  and  found  an  American  wh.ilf  r  lying  there.  This 
bay  is  large,  and  the  anchoring  ground  generally  goo<i, 
but  the  Linding  i"  ba<l  ut  low  water.  There  is  do  Aw^h 
water  :  aud  it  is  frequently  diffii:ult  to  enter,  as  well 
Its  to  leave,  bectuse,  usually  becalmed  by  high  l.-.nd,  it 
Hcldom  feels  the  true  wind.  Euderby  Cove  is  only  Rt 
fur  a  boat :  ut  low  water  it  •  •'"*'  f  rocks.  The 
Kicker  Rock  is  a  curious  mass  rising  almost 

|>i'r|)eudicularly  fW>ro  the  bott  >w  -.A  where  it  is 

tliii'ty  fathoms  deep;  and  in  i  ^e  mg  is  another 
(called  the  Dalrymple  by  Cohiett),  wm?h  looks  t-x^iutly 
like  a  ship  becalmed  with  all  aiils  set.  Seeing  a  re- 
markable hill  at  the  north  east  side  of  the  bay,  which 
had  not  lui  a  ip  ^arance  like  other  parta  of  the  islanJ .  I 
Mvnt  to  it  in  a  l>'>kt,  hoping  to  flnu  water  near  the  foot, 
and  to  have  a  good  view  ft-nm  the  summit.  Disap- 
•lointed  in  b<  iN  ways,  the  hill  being  composed  of 
cmmblijug  saiid-stone,acd  almost  inacessible,  1  returned 
to  the  ship  early  next  morning.  Several  new  birds 
»ere  seen  by  those  who  were  on  .ihore,  and  many  fish 
were  caught  on  board,  of  which  the  best  and  moat 
numerous  were  a  kind  of  rock  co<l,  of  large  size. 

Sept.  18</t. — Weighed  and  stood  along  shore,  until 
iim)u,  wlien  we  anchored  close  t<?  a  low  rugged  point, 
near  the  nurth-e.tst  end  of  the  island  :  employea  two 
boat*  in  examining  the  shore,  and  landed  a  boat  to 
look  for  terrapin.  Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Stoke.'t  went 
to  Um  top  of  a  neighbouring  hill.  Throughout  this 
day  it  blew  so  fresh  a  breeze  that  double- reefed  top- 
Mils  were  as  much  aa  could  be  carried ;  but  I  think 
this  strength  of  wind  only  prevailed  under  the  lee  of 
the  islnnii  where  the  wind  rushed  down  in  sqnalls, 
after  having  been  intercepted  and  checked  by  the  high 
hind.  All  the  hills  appear  to  have  been  the  crater*  of 
Volcanoes :  some  are  of  sandy  mad,  otherx  are  lava, 
There  is  plenty  of  wood  hareabiauts,  thoutiih  stunted  and 
dry.  Un  no  part  of  this  shore  is  thi^re  a  chauce  of 
ficding  water ;  ail  is  stony,  without  any  aoil  which 
oould  either  collect  or  carry  it  off. 

Our  party  brought  eighteen  terrapin  on  board.  Tn 
viae  thpy  were  not  remarkable,  none  exceeding  eighty 
pounds.  This  animal  appean  to  be  well  defSended  by 
aaton;  but  in  truth,  it  u  nthw  hdpltw,  and  eaaily 


injured.  The  shell  is  slight,  and  beoomea  weaker  (b 
pru|)ortion  to  the  animars  site)  aa  the  tortoiM  grows 
older. 

'Stpt.  19/A.— Sailed  round  the  north-east  extremity 
of  th4  island,  and  worked  to  the  aouthward  against  a 
tide,  or  rather  current,  setting  strongly  to  the  north- 
west 

Sept.  20th. — At  daylight  we  were  off  the  aouth-eatt 
part  of  the  island  ;  and  continued  working  to  the 
•outh-west,  during  the  forenoon,  along  a  shun  quite 
bold,  excepting  the  small  rocks  above  water  in  Middla 
Bay,  At  noon,  teeing  a  small  cove,  I  went  in  a  boat  to 
examine  it  anil  look  for  water.  We  found  no  sign  of 
any  iu  that  place  ;  '>ut  a  little  farther  west  a  fine 
stream  was  seea  falling  from  a  lava  cliff,  about  thirty 
feet  high.  Mr.  Low  had  deacrilied  thia  waterfiill 
correctly  ;  and  his  account  of  the  watering-plaoe  near 
it  was  soon  verified,  by  our  disrovering  a  cove  half  a 
mile  to  the  weiitward  of  the  cascade.  We  landed  on  a 
stony  beach  in  the  cove,  and  found  a  fine  stream  of 
excellent  water  ;  two  others  were  likewise  seen,  but 
they  were  inacessible.  This  water  runa  from  the 
highest  part  of  the  ishiiid  (ahicb  U  aliuost  always  en- 
veToned  in  clouds)  down  a  Urge  valley.  All  the 
southern  side  o(  the  island  is  well  wooded,  and  on  tha 
higher  (imund  the  wuod  is  very  green. 

Coiilianir.g  our  courae  along  shore,  we  arrived  at 
our  former  anchomge  iu  Stepbeiia  Bay  soou  after  dark, 
when  Ml  Chaffers  n-tiirned  on  board,  having  reached 
the  anchorage  iu  the  uioruius). 

Sept  22nd.— So  generally  cloudy  ia  the  weather 
here,  that  a  day  such  iis  this  proved  to  be^  of  hot, 
vertical  mnshine,  was  much  lelt  by  evenbodr. 

S^.  2Vr«l — While  Ix^-almed  we  tried  the  olamm*  (a 
contrivance  of  Admiml  Fittruy  for  wcertaining  the 
bottom  of  suuudingH),  ^n  fifty  &thoms  water,  and 
brought  np  aa  much  Kaiid  as  would  fill  a  bucl(et,  but 
nothing  curioua  Aft<*r«'ards  we  had  a  breeae,  and 
passed  Barrington  island  pretty  closely.  It  ia  not 
nig>i,  yet  the  shores  are  bold  and  fronted  bjT  eliSi  > 
the  more  elevated  parts  appear  to  be  kval,  mw[  rathw 
woody. 

,S^.  24M. — Wliile  we  were  end^vuuring  tp  readt 
the  anchorage  in  Post  Office  Bay  Charles  Island)— 
(.Vm  i\filO)  —  Mr.  Chaffers  and  Mr  Malletsfa  went 
away  in  a  boat  to  visit  the  iaiet*  that  iie  near 
the  eastern  side  of  that  island :  and  it  was  found  that 
they  had  all  li««n  the  siiB>n»k  of  volcaunea.  Charles 
(eland  is  peculiar  in  its  ouiUiie:  for  a  succession  of 
mmid-topped  hills,  preciaely  similar  in  shape,  though 
differing  in  hip,  shows  on  every  point  of  view. 
(<!>"'«  p  60H.)  This  exact  limiUrity  is  very  remark- 
able; 

The  highest  and  largest  of  tkeae  hills  rises  1,800 
feet,  the  next  about  1,700 ;  tho  rert  are  of  varioos 
smaller  heights.  The  northern  sides  of  the  island  acs 
wooded,  but  the  wood  looks  as  brown  as  that  on  tba 
lower  ports  of  Chatham  Itland.  Post  OlBee  Bay  is 
sheltered,  easy  of  aeoess,  has  excellent  anoborsip),  and 
only  wants  fresh  water  to  make  it  a  moat  ((ssicaUe 
hariwor  for  shipping.  Its  na  ne  is  ^  nsolt  of  • 
custom  established  by  tho  whalers :  %  bax  was  plaoad 
on  a  post  to  receive  letters,  and  homeward  bound  ships 
examined  the  directions,  taking  with  them  all  wbioh 
i;hey  might  have  means  of  forwiirditt|p.  B«t  ainoe  the 
island  hu*  been  peoplnd,  tha  box  \m  \>V^  ^opty,  for 
letters  are  now  lelt  at  tha  aettleaMni. 
Sept.  9litk.—Ut.  MiohohM  O.  Umui.  «|tinf  farthtt 
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Ifovernor  of  tW»  Archipelago,  camn  on  board.  Willi 
hitii  anj  me  s  painty  went  tu  uimtluT  onchomgu  culli'd 
Black  fieach  Uuad,  landed,  and  walked  uptowanis  the 
■ettlement  In  183:3  the  Uopublie  uf  the  Kciiiidor 
decided  tu  iite  thew  i§Und«  08  a  place  of  baDlHlinicnt, 
•nd  lent  a  amall  colony  to  Charles  iHland.  lia  Florianu 
ia  the  name  given  to  this  island  by  the  GuuyaquilianH, 
though  by  the  Siianiards  it  was  once  called  Santa 
Maria  de  I'Aguada.  The  governor,  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  was  Don  Jose  Villemil.  There  were  then  about 
eighty  small  houxes  or  huts,  and  nearly  200  souls  upon 
the  island,  moat  of  them  were  convictsJ 

Afler  walking  rather  more  than  a  mile  along  a  good 
p*th  through  the  underwood  (which,  as  the  ground 
rises,  beconiea  "erv  thick),  we  reached  a  small  spring 
of  water,  near  which  are  a  few  hiitx,  but  no  cultivated 
ground.  The  water  from  thia  spring  might  bo  coa- 
veyed  to  shipping  by  means  of  laaden  pipes,  without 
much  ilitficuliy,  but  it  is  not  of  vc-ry  good  quality. 
(Utti  p.  612.)  Having  ascended  gradually  during 
another  half-hour's  walk,  we  reached  the  ridge  of 
ihxt  height  which  limited  our  view  from  the  sea, 
when  sur|irisingly  sudden  and  agreeable  was  the  change. 
Heated  and  tired  by  a  dusty  up-hill  walk,  through 
sun-dried  trnea  and  over  rugged  lava  stones,  our  bodies 
were  refreshed  by  a  cool  hiwjze,  while  our  eyes  enjoyed 
the  view  of  an  extensive,  fertile,  and  ciiltivate<l  plain. 
Surrounded  by  trujiical  vegetation,  by  baujinait,  Mugar- 
uanes,  indian  com,  and  sweet  potaloex,  all  luxuriantly 
flourishing,  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  any  extent  of 
sterile  and  apparently  useless  country  could  be  close 
to  land  so  fertile,  and  yet  weat  the  moat  opposite  ap- 
pearance. 

It  appears  that  rain  falls  very  frequently  on  those 
hi;;her  grounds,  and  is  absorbed  by  rich  black  mould 
of  a  nature  sudiciently  clayey  to  enable  it  to  retain 
moisture.  During  tho  wet  season  this  plain  becomes 
quite  muddy,  while  the  little  rain  that  fulls  on  the 
lower  ground  ia  quickly  absorbed,  or  finds  its  way  so 
aoon  through  the  loose  Uva  stones  that  its  oflects  are 
not  there  visible. 

Most  of  the  houses  are  in  this  fertile  !<|)uae,  but  it 
appears  that  a  house  on  the  dry  ground,  and  plantations 
in  the  moist  valley,  would  answer  better  :  for  at  Mr. 
Lawson's  house  jolt  cannot  be  kept  di/,  books  and  : 
paper  liecome  mouldy,  and  iron  rusts  very  quickly.  At 
oil  table  we  found  the  welcome  of  a  countryman,  anil 
a  variety  of  food  quite  unexpected  in  the  Qalapagoa 
Islands,  but  fUlly  proving  their  productivenes",.  At 
the  foot  of  a  hill  we  saw  water  droppiug  plentifully, 
and  from  the  spring,  called  the  "  Governor's  Dripstone," 
the  inhabitants  obtsiu  a  certain  supply  throughout  the 
year.  Although  most  of  the  settlers  were  sent  here 
against  their  wish,  there  are  many  who  do  not  desire 
to  return  to  tht*  continent.  Some  are  marrie<l  and  have 
ohildren  on  the  island. 

There  are  goats  and  Hogs  upon  thia  island,  but  they 
■M  acaroeand  wild,  not  having  yet  had  time  to  increase 
much  ;  they  are  hunied  with  dogs,  though  it  would  be 
wiser  to  let  them  alone  for  a  few  years.  Tho  settlpM 
have  abundance  of  vegefablea,  and  depend  chiefly  u^ii 
terrapin  for  their  meat,  Jtany  of  these  animals  b^ing 
large  and  heavy,  the  i«.»ple  go  in  search  for  them,  kill 
and  open  them  on  the  s|K>t,  then  take  out  tho  fleshy 
piocej  and  put  them  in  a  bag.  Thus  ona  man  can  carry 
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away  tho  iixeful  piirtb  of  more  terrapins  than  several 
men  couM  lift. 

The  quantity  of  turtoiiw  shells  lying  about  the  ground, 
shows  what  havoc  bos  been  made  among  these  helpless 
uninials.  On  the  lower  ground,  near  the  sjtring,  I  saw 
an  ajtulogy  for  a  ganluii,  in  which  the  large  terrapin 
shells  were  used  to  cuvor  young  plants  instead  of  flower- 
pots. 

Small  birds  are  numerous  on  this  island,  and  so  re- 
markably tume,  that  tli«y  may  bo  kn<x;ked  down  with 
a  stick  ;  lizar<ls  nre  also  numerous ;  and  there  are 
a  few  small  snakes,  but  thnne  we  caught  were  not 
venomous.  Among  the  numerous  V6|^tables  we  noticed 
tho  plantain,  pumpkin,  yuca,  Quito  orange,  custor-oil 
plant,  and  melon,  besides  those  before-mentioned. 

Returning  on  board  we  met  Mr.  Stokes  on  his  way 
fi  >m  the  Southern  parts  of  the  island.  He  describes 
the  lava  thereabout  as  having  such  a  form  and  nigged 
surface  as  the  sea  would  present  if  suddenly  congealed 
while  rutHe<l  by  a  very  strong  wind. 

Sept,  2(J</i. — After  completing  the  necessary  ob* 
sei'vations  in  Post  Office  Buy,  we  weighed  and  worked 
round  to  an  anuhoruge  off  Black  Beach  ;  and  at  nine 
in  the  evening  Mr.  Chaffers  returned,  having  been 
round  the  south  aide  of  tho  ixluiid,  after  visiting  the 
small  eastern  iulets.  He  found  much  difficulty  in 
landing  on  them,  but  succeeded  ;  and,  from  the  top  of 
Gardner  Islet,  i  .i «'  a  dangerous  breaker  about  a  mile 
to  the  south  eastward. 

Sept.  iltlt. — Being  Sunday,  many  of  the  officers  and 
ship's  coin|iany  were  on  shore  in  the  afternoon  ;  and 
some  of  the  officers  went  to  the  top  of  the  highest  hill, 
which  has  a  crater,  ait  have  all  the  hills  we  examined 
about  these  islands ;  and  these  craters  are  all  similarly- 
broken  down  on  the  side  towurdN  the  south. 

iSie/><.  ifith. — Having  taken  on  lioard  live  pigs  and  a 
quantity  of  vegetables,  we  weighed  and  stood  towards 
Albemarle  Island  (See  |i.  621).  Four  snail  islets,  the 
remains  of  volcanoes,  lie  near  the  low  south-east  ex- 
treme of  this  island,  and,  together  with  Brattle  Islet, 
are  extremely  useful  in  warning  vessels  of  their  ap- 
proach to  a  very  dangerous  piece  of  coast.  So  low  are 
the  soul  h-eo.'iiern  extremities  of  Albemarle  Island  that 
thoy  are  not  discernible  until  yon  see  the  surf  on  the 
shore.  A  heavy  swell  setting  towards  the  land,  and 
gcnerstlly  light  winds,  add  to  the  danger  of  getting  near 
tliis  coa'<t ;  bat  thm-e  is  anchorage  in  case  of  necessity. 

Albemarle  Island  is  a  singular  niasa  of  vulcanio 
ejections.  Six  volcanoes  have  there  raised  their  sum- 
mits from  two  to  four  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean, 
and  from  them  immense  quantities  of  lava  have  from 
time  tu  time  flowed  towards  the  sea,  bo  that  this 
island,  large  as  it  is,  may  l>«  literally  described  by 
saying  that  it  consists  of  six  huge  craters,  whose  bases 
are  united  by  their  own  overflowed  lava.  The  southern 
side,  which  is  exposed  to  the  trade  v.ind,  and  com- 
pletely intercepts  it,  with  all  the  clouds  it  brings,  is 
thickly  wooded,  very  green,  and  doubtless  has  fresh 
water :  but  how  is  that  water  to  be  obtained  where 
^uch  a  swell  rolls  upon  tho  shore  )  The  weather  aide 
of  Chatham  Island  is  purtially  protected  from  the  gr*" .; 
south-wi'st  swell  of  the  Pacific  by  Hood  Island,  yet 
even  there  it  is  difficult  to  land. 

We  passed  this  night  nnder  easy  sail,  off  the  south- 
west extreme  of  Albemarle  Island ;  and  on  tho  29th 
we  found  a  small  cove,  in  which  we  anchored;  but 
such  a  wild-looking  place — with  .^uuh  quantities  of 
hideous  iguanas  aa  weru  quite  startling  1     Hence  I 
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deapntched  Mr.  Mellerah  nnJ  Mr.  King,  to  •xamine 
the  depth  of  Elintbeth  Bay,  and  rejoin  ut  beyond 
KMborough  Island :  we  then  weished,  and  eontinuoi 
oar  examination  of  this  unearthly  ihore.  Paaaing  a 
low  proj«ci,'ng  point,  our  eyea  and  imagination  were 
•ngrnaaiid  by  the  atrange  wildneaa  of  view ;  for  in  luoh 
•  place  Vu'.can  might  have  worked  Amidst  the  moat 
coufuMxIly  hea|)ed  mawea  of  lava,  black  and  barren,  a« 
if  hKfdly  yt't  cooled,  innumerable  enters  (or  fumerolea) 
ahowod  their  very  regular,  even  artificial-looking  heaps. 
It  was  like  immonse  iron-works,  on  aCyolopeui  Male  I 

II. 
Kabsobovob  IsMav— Tiava  Con— Tisi  RirrtH— Jakm 

ISUHD—  SsTTUiSS—  Cu H ITS— HooD'S  If  ABSOOB — BaOBT- 

BBiKBD  BiBDS— OoBBi^tTS— TsmBBinraa  on  Watrb. 

Or  the  30th  of  September,  the  Baagh  paaaed  a  re- 
markably flue  American  whaler,  the  SeimM,  carrying 
nine  whale-boats.  On  the  same  day,  smoke  was  seen 
iwuing  from  several  places  near  the  summit  of  the 
south.«astem  height  of  Albemarle,  but  no  flame. 
Profiting  by  every  breeM,  they  hastened  towards  Togna 
or  Bank  s  Cove. 

Narborough  Island  is  exactly  like  a  part  of  Albe- 
marle—a  great  volcano,  whose  base  is  surrounded  by 
an  extensive  field  of  lava :  it  is  utterly  barren  and 
desolate.  A  few  niangroven  on  the  sandy  beaches  near 
Albemarle  Island  are  not  seen  in  the  distance ;  neither 
are  there  enough  of  them  even  to  diminish  the  dismal 
appearance  of  the  island. 

We  entered  the  passage  in  the  afternoon,  and  entered 
in  the  little  cove  first  described  by  Captain  Pipon,  who 
then  oummanded  H  M.S.  ToffUi.  This  oove  is  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  its  sides  are  so  steep 
as  to  be  almeu  inaoceasible. 

October  IH. — Onr  first  object  was  to  find  water : 
none  could  be  got  in  the  oove,  but  at  a  short  distance 
from  it  a  few  holes  were  found,  out  of  which  a  bottle 
might  be  filled  in  an  hour.  Around  this  scanty  sprins, 
draining  continually  through  the  rock,  all  the  little 
birds  of  the  island  appeared  to  be  collected,  a  prettv 
clear  indication  of  there  being  tlien  no  other  freui 
water  within  their  reach :  yet,  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son, there  must  be  ooniiideraHle  streams,  judging  by 
gullies  which  were  worn  in  the  rook.  All  the  hmghis 
Hereabouts,  and  the  sides  of  the  craters,  are  composed 
of  sandstone,  tiiat  looks  like  fine  sandy  mud,  half-baked ; 
bat  the  low  grounds  are  lava.  The  crater  in  which 
we  anchored  gave  me  the  idea  of  its  being  a  mud 
volcano.  The  climate  is  very  dii&rent  from  that  of 
the  Windward  Islands;  for  wind^,  clouds,  and  rain 
appear  to  be  obstructed  in  their  northward  passage  by 
the  heights  on  the  southern  part  of  the  island.  The 
heat  is  Itire  far  greater  than  in  other  parts  of  the  archi- 
pelago, and  the  land  is  more  sterile.  Numbers  of 
another  sort  of  igiuna  were  seen  for  the  first  time,  and 
many  were  killed  and  eat^n.  lu  sixe  and  shape  they 
resemble  the  'aUck  kind,  but  their  colour  is  a  dirty 
orange  red,  including  the  reddish- brown  above,  and 
yellow  beneath.  These  reptiles  borrow  in  the  earth, 
like  rabbits,  and  are  not  bad  eating.  Of  the  black 
kind,  a  vast  number  ran  abovt  the  rocks  near  the  sea, 
living  either  upon  iish  or  sea-weed.  As  we  went  after- 
wards in  a  boat  along  the  ragged  irregular  shore,  we 
saw  numbers  of  tuitle.  There  are  small  sandy  beaches 
here  and  there,  to  which  these  animals  approach  in  the 
evenings :  when,  as  it  gets  dark,  they  land,  and  usually 


lie  oa  the  beach  during  the  night,  even  if  H  u  not  the 
season  in  which  they  s<«k  a  pUos  for  their  eggs. 

Oct.  3no. — We  passed  this  day  and  the  following 
night  in  Bank's  Ray.  On  the  third,  Mr.  Mellerah  re- 
turned, having  examined  Elisabeth's  Bay,  and  the 
western  shore  of  Narboroagh  laland.  We  then  went 
round  the  north  western  end  of  Albemarle  Island, 
and  passed  the  night  under  sail  off  the  north  extreme. 
At  daybreak  on  the  fouKh,  we  made  all  sail  towards 
Abingdon  Island,  which  is  small,  rather  high,  and 
tolerably  covered  with  stunted  wood ;  we  did  not  main- 
tain a  po»ition  even  near  where  I  wiaheH  '..>  pass  the 
uiglit,  bnt  werr  carried  al>out  forty  mites  away,  dead 
to  leeward,  dn-ing  only  a  few  hours  of  light  wind. 
The  onrrent  uereabout  runs  between  one  and  foar 
knots  an  hour  to  the  north  weetward,  yet  the  depth  of 
thewater  bnnfiithomablc  by  ordinary  aseans:  excepting 
for  which  it  is  like  a  vast  river  in  the  sea. 

Oet.Btk. — While  working  to  windward,  endeavouring 
to  regain  our  lost  ground,  we  saw  Bindlocs  I  'and,  and 
paiised  through  many  rijipliugs,  some  of  them  dangerous 
for  a  boat ;  theae  were  northward,  and  rather  eastward 
of  Abingdon.  During  the  6th,  other  indications  of  a 
strung  current  were  noticed,  besides  ripplings  such  as 
these,  which,  in  vei  y  deep  water,  and  in  the  open  sea, 
are  difficult  to  explain.  We  continned  to  work  to  the 
southward  in  order  to  reach  Jaaaea  Island,  and  meet 
Lieut.  Sulivan. 

Od.  7lA.— While  working  to  windward,  w  saw 
Toweia  Island,  which  is  different  in  appeaianoefroa  all 
the  other  islands  of  the  arehi|iebigo,  being  low  and  flat 
We  passed  it  about  noon,  and  Bindloea  at  muael  The 
latter  has  an  irregular  billy  s«irfaoe,  uartiolly  wooded, 
but,  like  th*  rest,  is  a  nasaof  hiva,  ana  indon^ad  sandy 
mod. 

Oel.  SA. — The  BtagU  was  oloae  to  Jamas  Island, 
a  high,  large,  and  well-wooded  tract  of  groond,  or 
rather  lava.  We  anchored  st  the  northern  end,  and  a 
boat  came  alongside  loaded  with  fish,  for  there  was  a 
party  of  aettlen  here  detached  from  Ohariea  Island, 
whose  employment  was  salting  fish,  and  extracting  oil 
from  terrapin,  which  is  also  SHited.  The  oil  is  of  a 
light  ooloar,  and  exceedingly  good  quality,  being  very 
like  pure  olive  oil.  Lieat.  Sulivan  returned  with  his 
party  ;  and  I  then  detached  Mc.  Chaffers  in  the  yawl, 
aooom|«nied  by  Mr.  Johssun  and  six  men,  to  examine 
Bindloea,  Abingdon,  and  Toweia  IsUudt.  As  Mr. 
Darwin  anxiously  deaind  to  aee  as  much  aa  poaaibia 
of  the  produetions  of  this  central  and  kige  loisnd,  he 
was  landed,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Byooe,  beaidea  hia 
servant  and  H.  Fuller,  to  remain  until  the  BtagUt 
retuni.  Althon^  there  in  abundanoe  of  water  on  the 
higher  parts  of  this  island,  so  broken  and  dry  are  the 
lower  grounds  that  it  does  nut  arrive  at  the  shore.  At 
two  phu>ea  only  can  enough  water  for  even  a  boat'a 
crew  be  procured  in  the  dry  season ;  and  for  a  ahip 
tliere  is  soaroely  hope  for  a  snfficieney.  The  poor  fellowa 
who  broogfat  us  the  fish  had  been  living  so  long  npon 
terrapin  and  the  produce  of  their  lines,  without  any- 
thing else,  that  half  a  bag  (00  Iba.)  of  biscnit,  which  wa 
gave  th«n,  appeared  to  Iw  an  inastimabks  treaaore,  for 
which  they  coiild  not  sniBeiently  thank  na.  We  lailad 
in  the  evening,  but  made  very  litUeprogreaa  towarda 
our  deatinntion  (Chxtham  Island).  This  day  (9th)  the 
winds  appear  to  he  much  lighter  and  mora  variable  to 
leewiikid  of  the  arohipelago,  while  the  current  is  eon- 
sidenbly  stronger.  We  got  pretty  ckise  to  Chatham 
\  Island  at  dnsk,  woritod  to  windwan!  dnriag  the  nigjit, 
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tad  on  the  foil  wing  mi>riiin>(  stood  along  the  weather- 
•hora  towards  the  watering  ulaoe. 

Ott,  1  lU.— How  remarkabljr  difl«rent  is  the  climate 
of  the  windw^  and  leeward  islauds  iif  this  gmiip  I 
There  we  wero  enveloped  bv  clouds  and  driuling  fug, 
and  wore  oloth  olothea.  At  Tagua  Cove  and  James 
Island  a  hot  snn,  nearly  vertical,  overpowered  us, 
whilst  the  south  side  of  Albemarle,  Charles,  and 
Chatham  lalanda,  were  almost  always  ovenhadowed 
by  clouda,  and  had  frequent  Rhowers  of  rain.  Wo 
anchored  dose  to  the  watering-place ;  but  it  appeared 
strange  to  remain  at  anchor  iu  such  a  spot,  only  three 
cables'  length  flpom  m  surf  breaking  high  upon  a  steep 
cliff  shore,  with  nothing  but  the  ooesn  between  us  and 
the  antaretio ;  and  auon  waa  our  position ;  yet  it  was 
a  safe  one,  beauuw  the  great  south-west  swell  of  the 
Paoiflc  is  intempted  by  Hood  Island,  and  the  sonth- 
emly  trade  or  perennial  wiud  ia  so  moderate,  that  it 
has  neither  power  to  raise  a  sea  nor  to  harm  a  vessel, 
if  her  ground  taokle  is  not  defective. 

The  18U  Oei  was  spent  in  filling  water,  washing, 
catting  aona  wood,  and  oringing  thirty  large  terrapin 
on  board.  These  animals  aUmnd  hereabout,  and  some 
are  very  laige,  deeenring  the  name  of  elephant  tortoise. 
Two  ot  our  party  tried  to  reach  the  higher  and  thickly- 
wooded  parts  of  the  island,  but  found  their  tusk  im- 
prautioable  in  so  short  a  time  aa  they  oould  spare,  for 
the  wood  growt  impenetraUly  thick,  though  none  is 
struight  nr  ■  '  i  large  sise.  The  up|ier  grounds  have  a 
rich,  loamy  soil,  lying  upon  rook,  in  which  the  terrapin 
«'  Uow  like  hogs,  and  may  be  found  by  d^iena,  This 
Wis  a  very  hard  day's  work,  for  so  few  men  aa  were 
then  on  board  our  small  veaseL  {Oel  I  .)  We  had 
some  difficulty  in  casting  so  aa  to  clear  the  land,  hut 
got  out  of  the  scrape,  and  were  working  towards  Hind 
island,  when  the  man,  loo'iting  out  aloft,  reported  a 
oreaker,  which  proved  to  have  been  on  a  rock  at  the 
vest-end  of  HacUowen  shnal.  When  first  sren  it  waa 
un  the  horison,  and  hanlly  diflTKred  from  the  topping 
of  a  ae%  once  only  in  about  ten  roinutejt  it  showed 
distinctly.  We  steered  for  it,  lowered  two  boats,  and 
employed  the  rest  of  the  day  in  examining  the  very 
dimgeroua  shoal,  and  fixing  ita  poeition.  One  rock  at 
the  west-eud  is  just  a-wash,  but  there  is  another  under 
water,  except  in  the  holloi;  of  a  swell,  about  halfa- 
mile  to  the  eaatward,  which  is  exceedingly  treacherous. 
We  had  two  narrow  escapee  this  day  ;  while  weighing 
for  Chatham  Isknd,  baffling  rocks  sent  i  s  a  great  deal 
too  oloae  to  the  cliff,  before  our  anchors  were  up,  ur 
the  ship  under  command ;  and  whilst  sounding  along 
the  edge  of  MaoQowen  shoal,  we  were  drifted  so  oloae 
to  the  aecond  rook  mentioned  above,  that  I  waa  not 
sure  on  whielt  side  of  us  it  Ur. 

OtL  14lA — Anchored  and  examined  Hood's  Har- 
bour, having  hoard  there  waa  a  sunken  rook  in  it 
which  our  boat  had  not  discovered,  but  we  found 
nothing  dangerona  for  a  ship.  Shoal  water  and  krge 
blocka  of  lava  lie  near  the  shore  in  the  harbour,  but  a 
vessel  must  have  stood  too  oloue  in  if  ah<>  iiouohed  there- 
abouta.  Left  Hood's  IsUnd  at  noon,  and  steered  for 
the  soathem  part  of  Chariea  laland.  Having  a  fine 
breew  we  roonded  Saddle  Point  at  eight,  and  anchored 
at  nine  off  Blaok  Baaoh. 

Oet.  IIM.—1  wr  tt  to  Poet  Office  Bay,  and  near  the 
best  landiog-plaoe  found  some  excellent  salt,  whidi 
thouii^h  but  small  in  quantity,  givea  a  hint  that  more 
may  ha  got  elaewhere. 

Ooi  IM.— Wei|M  in  tlM  lliUnopn,  hariag  oh- 


tainrd  the  necessary  obfervationa,  and  wect  to  BUck 
Beach  Boail,  to  take  in  wuo<l,  potatoes,  and  pigs.  We 
there  found  a  umall  schooner  at  anchor  j^ist  arrived 
from  Ouayaqnil,  and  having,  among  other  Uiings,  a  bag 
of  lottum  from  England  for  the  Btagh.  That  very 
evening  we  were  to  leave  Chariea  laUnd,  not  to  return ! 
In  the  schooner  were  some  emigrants,  who  brought 
cattle  and  information  that  the  governor,  Villemil, 
might  be  exjiected  to  arrive  in  a  few  days,  with  a 
vessel  laden  with  animals  and  supplies  for  tlie  settle- 
ment. We  stood  acrtMa  during  the  night  to  the  four 
islands  near  Point  Woodford ;  and  at  daylight  next 
morning  (17th)  resumed  our  usual  occupationa,  whilst 
soiling  along  the  east  side  rf  Albemarle  Island.  At 
noon  we  steered  for  Albany  Ifdet,  to  embark  Mr. 
Darwin  and  Mr.  Bynoe,  and  after  our  partj  were  on 
hoard  we  returned  towards  the  shore  of  Albemarle 
Isliind,  and  there  passed  the  night  under  sail  in  order 
to  start  eiirly  from  a  imrticular  position.  Our  landit- 
men  had  enjoyed  their  stay,  and  profited  by  it,  though 
the  heat  was  0|>p  '  ive,  and  the  sky  nearly  cloudlesa 
by  night  and  by  dny  how  different  was  this  ftosa  the 
weather  we  had  had  oi>  board  I  The  higher  gronuds  of 
Jamea  IsUnd  ar'  <'xi  'usive,  and  would  be  adapted  to 
cultivation  if  the  wood,  which  now  grows  thickly,  were 
cleared.  There  is  a  £110  salt  spring  or  kke  in  an  old 
crater ;  the  mlt  is  excellent  iii  colour  and  quality,  and 
the  men  employed  bv  Mr.  Lawson  were  using  it  daily 
for  cleaning  their  fi»n  and  terrapin. 

When  at  some  height  upon  the  islands,  among  ihe 
thick  wood,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  find  the  wHy. 
Men  hatre  been  lust  thereabouta,  and  it  ia  said  that 
some  of  the  bodies  never  were  found.  The  day  ^«  re- 
embarked  Mr.  Darwin,  thrre  was  a  man  missing  be- 
longing to  an  American  whale  ship,  aud  his  xhipmatea 
were  8e<*klng  for  him.  The  master  of  this  whaler  was 
very  obliging  to  our  party,  supplying  them  with  water, 
and  ofiering  hiH  hearty  amistance  in  any  way  which  lay 
in  his  power.  The  earnest  wishes  to  be  of  use,  and  the 
attentions  of  North  Americans  to  us  on  all  occasions, 
hitve  been  often  and  gratefully  remarked  by  many  on 
board  the  fleagU, 

OtC.  18'A.— Continued  our  examiaation  of  Albemarle 
Island.  When  off  the  northern  volcano,  the  blaok 
streams  of  Itva,  which  have  flowed  in  ereiy  direction 
down  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  looked  like  immense 
streams  of  ink.  Thence  we  steered  for  Abingdon 
iRliind  to  meet  Mr.  Chaffer*.  I  thought  the  current 
less  Htrong,  aud  setting  more  to  the  west,  than  when  I 
was  here  on  a  former  occasion. 

On  the  10th  we  were  close  to  Abingdon  Islaiid, 
where  there  is  a  fine  bold-luoking  cliff,  at  the  weat 
side,  oonsiderHbly  higher  than  any  I  had  seen  in  the 
Galapagos.  Mr.  Chaffers  soon  came  alongside  after  we 
closed  the  land ;  when,  his  order*  bein^  all  executed, 
the  boat  waa  hoisted  in,  and  we  made  sail  to  the  north- 
west in  search  of  Wenman  aud  Culpepper  Islets. 

Next  day  (20th)  we  saw  and  steered  for  Wenman 
Islet,  another  crater  <^an  extinct  volcano.  It  ia  high, 
small,  quite  barren  :  correctly  speakin^b  there  are  three 
islets  aud  a  large  rock,  near  each  other,  which,  at  a 
distance,  appear  as  one  island,  bnt  they  are  fragmenta 
of  the  same  crater.  We  afterward*  pMsed  Culpepper 
Islet,  which  is  a  dmilar  rocky,  high  and  barren  little 
island.  At  imnset  we  made  all  sidl  and  steered  to  set 
well  into  the  RW.  tiitde  wind,  so  as  to  expedite  our 
pwiwae  towards  the  dangerous  arohipelHgo  of  the  Low 
lalanda,  and  thenoe  to  Otalimte  (or  Ti&iti).    Whilst 
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■ailing  awa}r  from  the  Qalapagoo,  impelled  westward 
over  a  smooth  seu,  not  only  by  fiivouring  easterly 
breezes,  but  by  a  current  that  set  mure  than  sixty  miles 
to  the  west  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  our 
loosing  sight  of  Culpepper  Islet,  and  from  forty  to  ten 
miles  each  subsequent  day  until  the  1st  of  November, 
I  will  l(M)k  back  at  these  strange  islands  aud  moke  a 
few  more  remarks  on  them. 

Thoi-e  aresix  princi|>al  ones,  nine  smaller,  and  many 
islets  si'an-oly  dew-rving  to  be  distingtiishod  fi-oni  more 
rock.  The  largest  island  is  60  miles  in  length,  and 
i.bout  15  broad,  the  highest  |>art  being  4,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  All  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  the  lava  of 
which  they  are  chiefly  composed  is  excessively  hard. 
Old  Danipier  says,  in  his  "  Voyage  Hound  the  World 
in  1681-1691,"  "  The  Spanianla  when  they  first  dis- 
covered these  islands  found  multitudes  of  igiianoes  and 
land  turtle  (or  tortoise)  and  named  them  the  Oala|>agos 
Islands.  Again,  the  air  of  these  ishinds  is  tcm|ierate 
enough,  cousid-^ring  the  clime.  There  is  constantly  a 
fresh  sea-breeze  all  day,  and  cooling  refreshing  winds  in 
the  night ;  therefore  the  heat  is  not  so  violent  here  as 
in  most  places  near  the  equator.  The  time  of  the  year 
for  the  rain  is  in  November,  December,  and  Janimry  : 
then  there  is  ofttimes  excessive  dark  tempestuous 
weather,  mixed  with  much  thunder  and  lightning. 
Sometimes  Ix^ore  and  after  these  months  there  are 
moderate  refreshing  showera ;  but  in  May,  June,  July, 
and  August,  the  weather  is  always  very  fair."  I  can 
add  nothiiigtiitlieexcellcntdesf riptionexcept  thatheavy 
rollersoccasionally  break  \ipon  the  northernshoresof  the 
Gala|)ago8  during  the  r.tiuy  season  above  mentioned, 
though  uo  wind  of  any  consequence  aecouipanles  tliem. 
They  are  caused  by  the  "  Northern,"  or  "  Pajmgiyos," 
which  are  so  well  known  ou  the  coiwt  between  Panama 
and  A(«piilco. 

All  the  nmM  birds  that  live  on  these  lava-covered 
islands  have  short  bciks,  very  thick  at  the  b.is(t,  like 
that  of  the  bulllinch  (St«  page  ol3>).  This  ap|>ear8 
to  be  one  of  tliuse  admirable  provisions  of  infinite 
wisdom  by  which  ejtch  created  thing  is  adapted  to 
the  jilace  for  which  it  was  intended.  In  picking  up 
inse<;ts  or  seeds,  which  lie  on  hard  iron-like  liva.  the 
8U|)eriority  of  such  beaks  over  delicate  oiie.'tcinnot,  I 
think,  be  doubttul ;  but  there  is,  perha|>s,  another  ob- 
ject in  their  being  so  strong  and  wide.  Coluett  says, 
p.  /)9,  "They  observed  an  old  bird  in  the  act  of  supplying 
three  young  ones  with  driuk,  by  N«p\in-zing  the  berry 
of  a  tree  into  their  mouths ;  it  was  about  the  size  of  a 
]>ea,  and  contained  a  watery  juice  o(  an  acid,  but  not 
an  unpleasitnt  taste."  The  leaves  of  these  trees  al>surl>ed 
the  copious  dews  which  had  fallen  during  the  night ; 
the  birds  then  pierced  them  with  their  bills  for  the 
moisture  they  retained,  and  which  I  believe  they  also 
pi-ocure  from  the  various  plantsand  evergreens.  "  The 
torch  thistle  contains  a  liquid  in  its  heart  which  the 
birds  dnmk  when  it  was  cut  down.  They  sometimes 
even  extnictcd  it  from  the  young  trees,  by  piercing  the 
trunks  with  their  bills."  For  tniis  s<]Ui!ezing  berries 
and  piercing  woody  fibre,  or  even  only  stout  loaves,  a 
slight,  thin  Wak  would  be  scarcely  available.  Colnett 
observer,  in  his  "  Voysge  to  the  South  Seas,"  pp.  52, 
66,  57,  that  some  of  the  birds  which  he  saw  resembled 
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a  few  that  he  had  seen  at  New  Zealand,  but  as  he  also 
remarks  that  all  the  dead  shells  which  h^  found  upon 
the  beach  were  familiar  to  him,  I  think  one  majr 
sus|iect  the  accuracy  of  his  eyes,  if  not  his  memory,  in 
those  instances. 

The  currents  about  these  ishtnds  were  very  remark- 
able, for  in  addition  to  their  velocity,  which  is  flrom 
two  to  five  miles  an  hour,  and  usually  towanls  the 
north-west,  them  is  a  surprising  difference  in  the  tem- 
|)erature  of  the  bodies  of  water  moving  within  a  few 
miles  of  each  other.  On  one  side  of  an  island  (Albe- 
marle Island)  we  found  the  temperature  of  the  sea  • 
foot  below  the  surface  80  deg.  Faht. ;  but  at  the  other 
side  it  WAS  less  than  60  deg.  In  brief,  those  striking 
differences  may  be  owing  to  the  cool  current  which 
(H>ines  from  the  southward  along  the  coast  of  Peru  and 
Chili,  and  at  the  Galapagos  encounter  a  far  warmer 
body  of  water  moving  from  the  bay  of  Panama,  a  sort 
of  "gulf  stream."  The  retentive  manner  in  which 
such  ocean  rivers  preserve  their  temperature  has  been 
fre<|uently  remarked  :  and  must  have  a  great  effiaot 
upon  the  climates  of  countries  near  whose  shores  they 
flow. 

IIL 

Islands  Voloakio — NniiBtB  or  Cbatim— LiAtuas  Bvsais 
— CoLoxr  atChaslbs  Islahd— Jamis  Islahd— Balt-lau 

IN  CSATSI — CbaSACTSB  Or  ViOSrATION — OsMITBOLOaT— 

CDKiotrsFiNoais— QbiatTobtoism,  UABirtor— Patbs  to 
TBI  Wills. 

Thb  Galapagos  Archipelago^  it  may  be  observed, 
consists  in  reality  altogether  of  ten  principal  islands, 
of  which  five  much  exceed  the  others  in  size.  They 
are  situated  under  the  equatorial  line,  and  between 
five  and  sis  hundred  miles  to  the  westward  of  the 
coast  of  America.  The  constitution  of  the  whole  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Charles  Darwin,  to  whoseoccount  vo 
now  turn,  volcanic,  with  the  exception  of  some  ejected 
fragments  of  gr.mite,  which  have  been  most  curiously 
glazed  and  altt'red  by  the  heat ;  every  peit  consists  of 
luva,  or  of  aihdstoun,  resulting  from  the  attrition  of 
such  materials.  The  higlier  islands  (which  attain  on 
elevation  of  lhn«  or  aven  tour  thousand  feet)  geno- 
rally  have  one  or  more  princi|ial  craters  towards  the 
centre,  and  on  their  flanks  smaller  orifices.  I  have 
no  exact  data  (says  Mr.  Darwin)  from  which  to 
calculate,  but  I  do  not  heutate  to  affirm  that  thora 
must  be,  in  all  the  islands  of  \he  Archi|ielago,  at  least 
two  thousand  cntters.  These  are  of  two  kinds  ;  one, 
08  in  ordinary  coses,  consisting  of  soorin  and  lava,  the 
other  of  finely  stratified  volcanic  sandstone.  The  latter, 
in  most  instances,  have  a  form  beautifully  symmetrical ; 
their  origin  is  due  t.o  the  ejection  of  mud, — that  is, 
fine  volcanic  ashes  and  water, — without  any  lava. 

Considering  that  thc-ie  islands  are  placed  directly 
under  the  equator,  the  climate  is  far  from  oxcesaively 
hot ;  a  circnmstanoe  which,  iicrhaps,  is  chiefly  owing 
to  the  singularly  low  tem|ieraturc  of  the  surrounding 
sea.  Excepting  durin/;  one  short  season,  very  little 
rain  falls,  and  even  then  it  is  not  regular ;  but  the 
clouds  generally  hang  lew.  From  these  circnmstanees, 
the  lower  ports  of  the  islands  oro  extremely  arid, 
whilst  the  summits,  ut  an  elevation  of  a  thousand  feet, 
or  moie,  possess  a  tolerably  luxuriant  vegetation.  This 
is  especially  the  case  ou  the  windward  side,  which  fint 
receives  and  condeiues  the  moisture  from  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

In  the  morning  {Oct.  I7th)  we  landed  nn  Chatham 
Ishwd,   which,  like  the  others,  rises  with   •   tome 
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and  rounded  ontUne,  interrupted  only  here  and 
tbere  by  scnttered  hillocka — the  remain!  of  former 
crater*.  Nothing  could  be  lesH  inviting  than  the  first 
appearance.  A  broken  field  of  black  basaltic  lava 
is  everywhere  covered  by  a  Btunled  brushwood,  which 
shows  little  signs  of  life.  The  dry  and  )>arched  surface, 
having  been  heated  by  the  nonu-day  sun,  gave  the  air 
a  oloHO  and  sultry  feeling,  like  thut  from  a  stove  :  we 
fancy  even  the  bushes  smelt  unpleasantly.  Although 
I  diligently  tried  t<>  collect  as  mtny  plants  as  possible, 
I  succeeded  in  getting  only  ten  kinds ;  and  such 
wretched- looking  little  weeds  would  have  better  become 
an  arotio  than  an  equinoctial  Flora. 

The  thin  woods,  which  cover  the  lower  parts  of  all 
the  islands,  excepting  where  the  lava  hiis  recently 
flowi'd,  appear  from  a  short  distance  quite  leafless,  like 
the  deciduous  trees  "<  the  northern  hemifphore  in 
winter.  It  was  some  time  before  I  discovered  that 
not  only  almost  every  plant  was  in  full  loaf,  but  that 
the  greater  number  were  now  in  flower.     After  the 


period  of  heavy  rains,  the  islands  are  said  to  appear 
for  a  short  time  partially  green.  The  only  other 
country,  in  which  I  have  seen  a  vegetation  at  all  ap- 
proaching  to  this,  is  at  the  volcanic  island  of  Fernando 
Noronha,  placed  in  some  respect  under  similar  con- 
ditions. 

The  natural  history  of  this  Archipekgo  is  very  re- 
markable :  it  seems  to  be  a  little  world  within  itself; 
the  greater  number  of  its  inhabitants,  both  vegetable 
and  animal,  being  found  nowhere  else.  What  forms  a 
striking  character  on  tint  landing  is  that  the  birds  are 
strangers  to  man.  Sa  tame  and  unsuspecting  were 
they,  that  they  did  not  even  understand  what  was 
meant  by  stones  I  icing  thrown  at  them  ;  kud  quite 
regardless  of  us,  they  approached  so  clcse  that  any 
number  might  have  been  killed  with  a  stick. 

The  BeagU  sailed  round  Chathion  Isknd,  and  an- 
chored in  several  bays.  One  night  I  slept  on  shore,  on 
a  part  of  the  island  where  some  black  cores — the 
former  ohimneyn  of  the  subterranean  heated  fluidi — 
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were  extraordinarily  numennuk  From  one  small  emi- 
nence 1  coiiDtKl  sixty  of  tliese  truncate<l  hillvx-kh,  ,vhich 
were  all  surrounded  by  a  more  or  less  perfect  crater. 
The  greater  number  conxisted  merely  of  a  ring  of  tcA 
suoriie,  or  sl:igt>,  cemented  together:  and  their  height 
above  the  plain  of  lava  was  not  more  than  00  to  100 
feet  Fnim  th..^  regular  form  they  gave  the  country  a 
toork*ho/i  a\i\H"imuce,  wliiuh  slnmgly  reminded  me  of 
those  parts  r,(  Stalf.irdHhira  where  the  great  iron 
foundries  are  most  numerous. 

The  age  of  the  various  beds  of  lava  waa  distinctly 
marked  by  the  comparative  growth,  or  entire  absence, 
of  vegetation.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  rough 
and  horrid  than  the  surface  of  the  more  modem  streams. 
These  have  beta  aptly  compared  to  the  sea  petrified  in 
its  moat  boisterous  moments ;  no  sea,  however,  would 
present  such  icregular  undulations,  or  would  be  tra- 
versed by  such  -leq>  chasms.  All  tha  orat;ir8  are  in  an 
extinct  condition ;  and  although  the  i>ge  of  the  different 
:.  fmrnn  ol  lava  could  be  so  clearly  dUtingiiisIied,  it  is 


probable  they  have  remained  so  for  many  centuries. 
There  is  no  account  in  any  of  the  old  voyagers  of  any 
volcano  on  this  island  having  been  seen  in  activity ;  yet 
since  the  time  of  Dampier  (1 084)  there  must  have  been 
some  increase  in  the  quantity  of  vt  gelation,  otherwise 
so  accurate  a  |)enion  would  not  have  expressed  himself 
thns: — "Four  or  five  of  the  easternmost  islands  are 
rucky,  barren,  and  hilly,  producing  neither  tree,  herb, 
nor  grass,  but  a  few  dildoe  (cactiu)  trees,  by  tliu  sea- 
side." ("  Voyage,"  vol.  I.  p.  101).  This  description  ia 
at  present  applicable  only  to  the  western  islands,  where 
the  voUHtniu  forces «re  in  frequent  activity. 

The  day  on  which  I  visited  the  little  craters  was 
glowing  hot,  and  the  scrambling  over  the  rough  sur- 
face, and  through  the  intricate  thickets,  waa  very  fati- 
guing; but  I  was  repaid  by  the  Cyclopean  scene.  In 
my  walk  I  met  two  targe  tortowes,  each  of  which  must 
have  weighed  SOOlbe.  One  waa  eating  a  piece  of 
cootns,  and  when  I  approached  it  looked  at  me,  and 
quietly  walked  away ;  the  other  gave  a  deep  hiss,  and 
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di-ew  in  its  head.  These  huge  reptiles,  surruunded  by 
the  black  lava,  the  leafless  sliruhit,  and  lai^  cacti, 
appeared  to  my  fancy  like  some  antediluvian  animals. 

Sept.  23r(/. — The  Bea/ln  proceeded  to  Charles  Island. 
This  Archipelago  has  long  been  frequented,  first  by  the 
buccaneers,  and  latterly  by  whalers,  but  it  is  only  within 
the  last  six  years  that  a  small  cohmy  has  been  esta- 
blished on  it  The  inhabitants  are  between  two  and 
three  hundred  in  number ;  they  nearly  all  consist  of 
people  of  colour,  who  have  been  banished  for  political 
Climes  from  the  Ropulilio  of  the  Equador  (Quito  is  the 
capitulof  thi8state),towhichtht'iie  islands  then  Wlnnged. 
The  settlement  is  placed  adoiil  four  and  a-half  miles 
inland,  and  at  an  elevation  probably  of  a  tbouaajid 


feet  In  the  first  p»>rt  of  the  rood  we  paawd  thnwgh 
leafless  thickets,  as  in  Chaiiiam  Island.  Higher  up  the 
wood  gradually  became  greener,  an<l  immediately  we 
had  crossed  the  ridge  of  the  island,  our  bodira  were 
cooled  by  the  tino  southerly  trade  wind,  and  our  senses 
refreshed  by  the  sight  of  a  green  and  thriving  vegeU- 
tion.  The  houses  are  irregtilurly  scattered  over  a  flat 
space  of  ground,  which  is  cultivated  with  sweet  po- 
tatoes and  bananas.  It  will  not  eanily  be  imagined 
how  pleauant  the  sight  of  bhtck  mud  was  to  us,  idler 
having  bten  so  long  accustoir  A  to  the  parched  soil  of 
Peru  and  Chili. 

The  inliabitauta,  although  complaining  of  poverty, 
gain,  without  muoh  trouble,  the  means  of  subsistence 
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from  the  fertile  soil.  lu  the  woods  there  are  many 
wild  pigs  and  goats,  but  the  main  article  of  animal 
foot]  is  derived  from  the  tortoise.  Their  numbers  in 
this  ixlaiid  have,  of  course,  been  greatly  reduced,  but 
the  |i«<)ple  yet  reckon  on  two  days'  hunting  supplyins; 
t()od  for  the  rt-Mt  of  the  week.  It  is  siiid  that  formerly 
hingle  vessels  have  taken  away  as  many  iis  700  of  these 
animals,  and  that  tlie  ship's  com|inny  of  a  frigate  some 
years  since  brought  down  200  to  the  l>each  in  one  day. 

We  stayed  at  this  island  four  days,  during  which 
time  I  ciillected  many  plants  and  birds.  One  morning 
I  ascended  the  highest  hill,  which  has  an  altitude  of 
nearly  1,800  feet  The  summit  consists  of  a  broken- 
iliiuu  crater,  thickly  clothed  with  coarse  grass  and 
brushwood.    Kven  io  tbi«  one  island  I  counted  thirty- 


nine-hills,  each  of  which  wm  terminated  by  a  more  or 
less  perfect  circular  depression. 

Sqit  29(A. — We  doubled  the  south-west  extremity 
of  Albemarle  Island,  and  the  next  day  were  nearly 
becalmed  between  it  and  Narborough  Island.  Botli 
are  covered  with  immense  streams  of  black  nakc<l 
lava,  which,  after  having  either  flowed  over  the  rims 
of  the  great  cauldrons,  or  having  burst  forth  from  thi! 
smaller  orifices  on  the  flanks,  have  in  their  descent 
spread  over  miles  of  th  j  sea-coast  On  both  of  thenc 
islands  eruptions  are  known  occasionally  to  take  place, 
and  iH  Albemarle  we  saw  a  small  jet  of  smoke  curling 
from  the  summit  of  one  of  the  more  lofty  craters.  In 
the  evening  we  ancboiw)  in  Bank's  Cove,  in  Albemarle 
Island, 
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When  morning  came,  we  fonnil  that  the  harbour  in 
which  we  were  at  anchor  wim  formed  by  a  broken- 
down  crater,  oompoeed  of  volcanic  nundHtone.  After 
breakfaat  I  went  out  walking.  To  the  8oiithward  of 
thill  fint  crater,  there  was  another  of  similar  compo 
sition,  and  beautifnlly  symmetrical.  It  was  elliptic  in 
form  :  the  longer  axis  being  less  than  a  mile,  and  its 
depth  about  500  feet  The  bottom  was  occupied  by  a 
■hallow  lake,  and  in  its  centre  a  tiny  crater  formed  an 
islet.  The  day  was  oyerpoweringly  hot,  and  the  lake 
looked  clear  and  blue.  I  hurried  down  the  cindery 
slope,  and  choked  with  dust,  eagerly  tasted  the  water, 
but  to  my  sorrow  I  found  it  salt  as  brine. 

The  rocks  on-  the  coast  abounded  with  great  black 
lizards,  between  thre'>  and  four  feet  long ;  and  on  the 
hills  another  species  was  equally  common.  We  saw 
several  of  the  latter,  some  clumsily  running  out  of  our 
way,  and  others  shuffling  into  their  burrows. 

Oct.  3rd. — We  sailed  round  the  northern  end  of 
Albemarle  Island.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  side  is 
covered  with  recent  streams  of  dark  colonred  lavas,  and 
is  studded  with  craters.  I  jhould  think  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  an 
island  situated  within  the  tropics,  and  of  such  con- 
siderable site  (vie,  75  miles  long),  so  sterile  and  in- 
capable of  supporting  life. 

On  the  6th  we  reached  James  Island — which,  as  well 
as  Charles  iHland,  tikes  it  name  Irom  the  Stuait-s. 
Captain  Fitiroy  put  Mr.  Bynoe,  myself,  and  three otln-rs 
ou  shore,  leaving  with  us  a  tent  and  provisions,  to  wait 
them  until  the  vessel  returned  from  watering.  Tills 
was  aa  admirable  |>litn  for  the  collection,  as  wo  had  uii 
entire  week  for  hard  work.  We  found  here  a  |mrty  of 
S[nniards,  who  had  been  sent  from  CharleH  Uand  to 
dry  fish,  and  to  salt  tortoise  meat. 

At  the  distance  of  about  sis  miles,  and  at  the  height 
of  2,000  feet,  the  8|ianianl4  had  erectifd  a  hovel  in  which 
two  men  lived,  who  wereeniployed  in  catching  tortoises, 
whilst  the  others  were  fishi  g  on  the  coast.  I  paid  the 
party  two  visits,  and  slept  there  one  night.  In  the 
some  manner  as  in  the  other  islands,  the  l'>wer  rpgion 
is  covered  by  nearly  leafless  biinhes  :  but  here  many  of 
them  grow  to  the  size  of  trees.  I  measuretl  several 
which  were  2  ft.  in  diameter,  and  some  even  3  ft.  9  in. 
The  upper  region  being  kept  damp,  from  the  moisture 
of  the  condensed  clouds,  siipimrts  a  green  and  flonrishing 
vegetation.  So  damp  waa  the  ground,  that  there  were 
large  lieds  of  a  ooane  carex,  in  which  great  numbers  of 
a  very  mail  water-rail  lived  and  bred.  While  str.ying 
in  th:)  upper  region,  we  lived  entirely  upon  tortoise 
meat  The  breastplate  (vnuted  (as  the  Oauchos  do 
MTM  con  euero),  with  the  flesh  attached  to  it,  is 
veiy  good;  and  the  young  tortoises  make  excellent 
•oup;  bat  otherwise  the  meat  to  my  taste  ia  very 
indifferent 

During  another  day  we  aooompanied  a  party  of  the 
iSpaniarda  in  their  whale-boat  to  a  salina,  or  lake  from 
which  salt  ia  |»x)oured.  After  landing,  we  had  a  very 
rough  walk  over  a  rugged  field  of  recent  lava,  which 
has  almoat  Bamnmded  a  sandstone  crater,  at  the  bott'^m 
of  which  the  aalt-lake  is  situated.  The  water  was  oniy 
three  ur  four  inches  deep,  and  rested  pn  a  layer  of 
beautifully  crysullized  white  salt  The  lake  was  quite 
circular,  and  fHnginl  with  a  border  of  brightly-green 
■ueonlent  plants ;  the  precipitous  walls  of  the  crater 
ware  also  clothed  with  wood  so  that  the  scene  was  both 
piotnmque  and  onrioos.  A  fcw  years  since,  the  sailors 
belopging  to  a  waling  vewel  murdered  their  captain  in 


this  quiet  spot ;  and  we  saw  his  skull  lying  among  the 
bushes. 

During  the  greater  ]>art  of  our  week  on  shore,  the 
sky  was  cloudless,  and  if  the  trade-wind  failed  for  an 
hour,  the  heat  >)ecame  very  oppressive.  On  two  days, 
the  thermometer  within  the  tent  stood  for  some  hours 
at  130,  but  in  the  open  air,  in  the  wind  and  sun,  at 
only  85°.  The  sand  was  extremely  hot ;  the  thermo- 
meter placed  in  some  of  a  brown  colour  immediately 
rose  to  137°,  and  how  much  higher  it  would  have  been 
I  do  not  know,  for  it  was  not  graduated  above  that 
number.  The  Uaeh  sand  felt  much  hotter,  so  that  even 
in  thick  boots  it  was  disagreeable,  on  this  account,  to 
walk  over  it. 

I  will  now  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  natural 
history  of  the  islands.  I  ende:tvourod  to  make  aa' 
nearly  a  perfect  collection  in  every  branch  as  time 
]iermitted.  The  plains  have  all  an  extremely  weedy 
character,  and  it  would  scarcely  have  been  supposed 
that  thoy  had  grown  at  an  inconsiderable  elevation 
directly  under  the  equator.  In  the  lower  and  sterile 
[larts,  the  bush,  At  hich  from  ii«  minute  brown  leaves 
chiefly  gives  the  leafless  character  to  the  brushwood,  is 
one  of  the  Euphcrbiaceas.  In  the  same  region  an 
acacia  and  a  cactus  {Opuntia  OaUtpageia),  with  large 
oval  compressed  articulations,  springing  from  a  cylin- 
drical stem,  are  in  some  parts  common.  These  are  the 
only  trees  wliich  in  that  part  afford  any  shade.  Near 
the  eummita  of  the  different  islands  the  vegetation  has 
a  very  different  character ;  ferns  and  ooame  f^iiisses  are 
abundant ;  and  the  commonest  trees  are  the  oom- 
p3sitte.  Tree-ferns  are  not  present  One  of  the  most 
singular  characters  of  the  Flora,  considering  the  po- 
sition of  this  Archiiielago,  is  the  absence  of  every 
member  of  the  ]ialm  family.  Cocoa  Island,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  is  the  nearest  point  of  land,  takes 
its  name  from  the  great  numl)er  of  oocoa-nut  trees  on 
it.  From  the  presence  of  ihe  opuiitias  and  some  other 
plants,  the  vegetation  partakes  more  of  the  character 
of  that  of  America  than  of  any  other  country. 

Of  mammalia  a  lirge  kind  of  mouse  forms  a  well- 
marked  s|>eoie8.  From  itn  large  thin  ears  and  other 
characters,  it  approaches  in  form  a  section  of  the  genus 
which  is  conSned  to  the  sterile  ivgions  of  South 
America.  There  is  also  a  rat,  which  Mr.  Waterhouae 
lielieves  is  probably  distinct  from  the  English  kind ; 
liiit  I  cannot  help  susfiecting  that  it  ia  only  the  same 
altered  by  the  iieculiar  conditions  of  its  new  country. 

In  my  collection  from  these  islands,  Mr.  Gould  con- 
siders that  there  are  twenty-six  different  species  of  land- 
binls.  With  the  exce|ition  of  one,  all  probably  are  unde- 
scribed  kinds,  which  inhabit  the  Archipelago,  and  no 
other  part  of  the  world.  Among  the  waders  and 
waterfowl  it  is  more  difficult.,  without  detailed  oom- 
parison,  to  say  what  are  new.  But  a  water-rail,  which 
lives  neur  the  sun^mits  of  the  mountain^  is  nnde- 
Hcribed,  as  i)erha|ts  is  a  totanus  and  a  heron.  The  only 
kind  of  gull  which  is  found  among  these  islands  is  alio 
new ;  when  the  wandering  habits  of  the  genus  are 
considered,  this  is  a  most  remarkable  circumstance. 
The  species  most  closely  allied  to  it  comes  irom  the 
Btiv'ts  of  MagelUn.  Of  the  other  aquatic  birds,  the 
species  appear  the  same  with  well  known  American 
birda 

The  general  character  of  the  plumage  of  these  birds 
is  extreinelv  plain,  and,  like  the  Flora,  poasesa  little 
beauty.  Although  the  speoiea  are  thus  peculiar  to  the 
Archipelago,  yet  nearly  til,  in  their  general  structiire, 
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habits,  colour  of  feathere,  and  even  tone  of  voice, 
are  atricU.v  American.  The  following  brief  liat 
will  give  an  idea  of  their  kinds  (Ste  p.S18) :  first, 
a  buizard,  having  mnny  of  the  characters  of  Polybonis 
or  Caracara,  and  in  iUt  habits  not  to  be  distingnivhed 
from  that  peculiar  South  American  genus ;  second, 
two  owls  ;  third,  three  species  of  tyrant  flycatchers — 
in  form  strictly  American.  One  of  these  appears 
identical  with  a  common  kind  {ifuicicapt  eoronata  t) 
which  has  a  very  wide  range,  from  La  Pbta,  throughout 
Brazil,  to  Mexico ;  fourth,  a  sylvicola,  of  American 
form,  and  es|)ecially  common  in  the  northern  division 
of  the  continent ;  fifth,  t'ree  species  of  mockitift  birds, 
a  genus  common  to  both  Americas ;  sixth,  a  finch,  with 
a  stiff  tail  and  a  long  claw  to  its  hinder  toe,  closely 
allied  to  a  North  American  genus ;  seventh,  a  swallow 
belonging  to  the  American  divisi'^n  of  that  genus; 
eifthth,  a  dove,  like,  but  distinct  .'-om,  the  Chilian 
8|  e  ies  ;  ninth,  a  group  of  finches,  of  which  Mr.  Oould 
considers  there  are  thirteen  species ;  and  these  he  has 
distributed  into  four  new  sub-genera.  These  birds  are 
the  most  singular  of  any  in  the  Archipelago.  They  all 
agree  in  many  |M>ints  :  namely,  in  a  peculiar  structure 
of  their  bill,  short  tails,  general  form,  and  in  their 
plumage.  The  fein^tles  are  gray  or  brown,  but  the  old 
cock  jet  black.  All  the  8|iecie8,  excepting  two,  feed  in 
flocks  on  the  ground,  and  have  very  similar  habitH  It 
is  very  remarkable  that  a  nearly  |)erfect  grailation  of 
structure  in  this  one  group  can  be  traced  in  the  form 
of  the  beak,  from  one  exu^eding  in  dim-^nsions  that  of 
the  largest  gros-lieaks  to  another  difTering  but  little 
from  that  of  a  warbler.  Of  the  aquatic  birds,  some 
are  peculiar  to  these  islands,  and  some  common  to 
North  and  South  America. 

The  species  of  reptiles  are  not  numerous,  but  the 
number  of  individuals  of  each  kind  is  extraorilinarily 
great  There  is  one  kind,  both  of  the  turtle  and 
tortoise ;  of  litards,  four ;  and  of  snakes,  about  the 
same  numbr  *. 

The  tortoi  le  (Tatudo  fndieut)  u  found,  I  believe,  in 
all  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  They  frequent  in 
prefen>nce  the  high  damp  |Mrts,  but  likewise  inhabit 
the  lower  and  arid  districts.  Some  individuals  grow 
to  ar  immense  aice.  Mr.  Lawson,  an  Englishman,  who 
h.id,  at  the  lime  of  our  visit,  the  charge  of  the  colony, 
told  us  that  he  had  seen  several  so  large,  that  it  re- 
quired six  or  eight  men  to  lift  them  from  the  ground  ; 
and  th'kt  some  had  afforded  as  much  as  two  hundred 
|)ounds  of  meat.  The  old  males  are  the  largest ;  and 
these  can  readily  I>e  distinguished  from  the  female  by 
the  greater  length  of  the  tail.  The  tortoises  which 
live  on  those  islands  where  there  is  no  water,  or  in  the 
lower  and  arid  part*  of  the  others,  chiefly  feed  on  the 
succulent  cactus.  Those  which  frequent  the  higher 
and  damp  regions,  eat  the  leaves  of  various  trees,  a 
kind  of  berry  (called  guayavita)  which  is  acid  and 
austere,  and  likewise  a  pale  green  filamentous  lichen, 
that  hangs  in  tresses  from  the  boughs  of  the  trees. 

The  tortoise  is  very  fond  of  water,  drinking  large 
quantities,  and  wallowing  in  the  mud.  The  larjier 
isknds  alone  {KMsess  springs,  and  these  are  always 
situated  towards  the  central  p.it  \m,  and  at  a  considerable 
elevation.  The  tortoises,  therefore,  which  ftvquent  the 
lower  districts,  when  thirsty,  are  obliged  to  travel  from 
a  long  distance.  Hence  broad  sud  well-l<eaten  paths 
radiate  off  in  every  direction  ttwn  the  wells  even  down 
to  the  sea-coast ;  and  the  Spaniards,  by  following  them 
xip,   first   disoovered  the    wataring-^  tee*.    When  I 


landed  at  Chatham  Island,  I  could  not  intagine  what 
animal  travelled  so  methodically  along  the  well-choiien 
tracks.  Near  the  springs  it  was  a  curious  spectacle  to 
behold  many  of  these  great  monsters  ;  one  set  eagerly 
travelling  onwards  with  on'  .^.retched  necks,  and 
another  set  returning,  after  having  drunk  their  filk 
When  the  tortoise  arrives  at  the  spring,  quite  regard- 
less of  any  spectator,  it  buries  its  head  in  the  water 
above  iis  eyes,  and  greedily  swallows  great  mouthfuls, 
at  the  rate  of  about  ten  in  a  minute.  The  inhabitant* 
say  that  each  animal  stays  thi-ee  or  four  days  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  water  and  then  ratunis  to  the 
lower  country ;  but  they  differ  in  their  accounts 
respecting  the  frequency  of  these  visits.  The  animal 
probably  regulates  them  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  food  which  it  has  consumed.  It  is,  however, 
certain,  that  tortoises  can  siilMtist  even  on  those  islands 
where  there  is  no  other  water  than  that  which  falls 
during  a  few  rainy  days  in  the  year. 

1  believe  it  is  well  ascertained,  that  the  bladder  • 
ihe  frog  act«  as  a  reservoir  for  the  moisture  necessary 
to  its  existence  :  such  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the 
tortoise.  For  some  time  after  a  >  isit  to  the  springs^ 
the  urinary  bladder  of  these  animals  is  distended  with 
fluid,  which  is  said  gradually  to  decrease  in  volume, 
and  to.  become  less  jnire.  The  inhabitants,  when  walk- 
ing in  the  lower  disti  icts,  sud.  overcome  with  thirst, 
otien  t'ike  advantage  of  thexe  ( ircumstances,  by  killing 
a  tortoise,  and,  if  the  bladder  is  full,  dank  its  contenta 
In  one  I  saw  kille<i,  the  fluid  was  quite  limpid,  and 
had  only  a  very  slight  bittt-r  taste.  The  inhabitunls, 
however,  always  drink  first  the  water  in  the  pericar- 
dium, which  is  described  as  being  best 

The  tortoisps,  when  moving  towards  any  definite 
point,  travel  by  night  and  day,  and  arrive  at  their 
journey's  end  much  sooner  than  would  be  ex|)ected. 
The  inhabitants,  ftxim  observations  on  marked  indivi- 
duals, consider  that  they  can  move  a  distance  of  about 
eight  miles  in  two  or  thne  days.  One  large  tortoise^ 
which  I  watched,  I  found  walked  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
yards  in  ten  minutes,  that  is  360  in  the  hour,  or  four 
miles  a  day, — allowing  also  a  little  time  for  it  to  eat 
on  the  road. 

During  the  breeding  season,  when  the  male  and 
female  are  together,  the  male  utters  a  hoarse  roi.^  or 
l>ellowing,  which,  it  is  said,  can  be  heard  at  the  dis- 
tance of  more  than  a  hundred  yards.  The  female 
never  uses  her  voice,  and  the  male  only  at  times ;  so 
that  when  thn  people  hear  this  noise,  they  know  that 
the  two  are  together.  They  were  at  this  time  (October) 
laying  their  eggs.  The  female,  where  the  soil  issandy, 
deiMieits  them  together,  and  covers  them  up  with  sand ; 
but  where  the  ground  is  rocky,  she  drops  them  indis- 
criminately in  any  hollow.  Mr.  Bynoe  found  seven 
placed  in  a  line  in  a  fissure.  The  egg  is  white  and 
sf  herical ;  one  which  I  measured  was  sevtn  inches 
a  id  three-eighths  in  circnc^ference.  Theyoung  iinimals, 
as  soon  as  tliey  are  batched,  fall  a  prey  in  great  num- 
bers, to  the  buaatrd,  with  the  habits  of  the  Caracara. 
The  L  \!  ones  seem  generally  to  die  from  accidents,  as 
from  fiilling  down  precipices.  At  least,  several  of  the 
inhabitants  told  me  they  never  found  one  dead  without 
soma  such  apparent  oanse. 

The  inhabitants  believe  that  these  animals  are 
absolutely  deaf;  certainly  they  do  not  overhear  a 
person  walking  close  beUnd  them.  I  was  always 
amused,  when  overtaking  one  of  these  great  monsters 
as  it  was  quiet^  paoingalon|p  to  see  how  auddenly,  the 
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inatant  I  paased,  it  would  draw  in  ita  hend  and  logs, 
and  uttering  a  deep  hiaa,  &U  to  the  ground  with  a  heavy 
cound,  aa  if  atruok  dead.  I  frequently  got  on  their 
backa,  and  then,  on  giving  a  few  rape  on  the  hinder 
part  of  the  shell,  thejr  would  tine  npaud  walk  away; — 
but  I  found  it  very  difficult  to  keep  nty  balance. 

The  flrah  of  thia  aninud  ia  lar«»ly  employed,  both 
fresh  and  Halted  ;  and  a  beautifully  clear  oil  ia  pre- 
pci'ed  from  the  fat  When  a  tortoise  ia  caught,  the 
man  makes  a  slit  in  the  skin  near  its  tail,  so  as  to  see 
iusido  ita  body,  whether  the  fat  under  the  dorsal  plate 
ia  thick.  If  it  ia  not,  the  animal  is  liberated ;  and  it 
ia  said  to  recover  soon  from  this  strange  operation.  In 
order  to  secure  the  tortoises,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  turn 
them  like  turtle,  for  they  are  often  able  to  regain  their 
Dpright  poaition. 

It  was  oonSden"  '  aaierted,  that  the  tor  oises  coming 
ih>ro  different  iaiauoa  in  the  Archipelago  were  slightly 
different  in  form;  and  that  in  certaii  islands  tbey 
attained  a  larger  average  aiie  than  in  othent.  Mr. 
Lawaon  maintained  that  he  could  at  once  tell  from 
which  island  any  one  was  brought  Unfortunately, 
the  specimens  which  came  home  in  the  Stagh  were  too 
small  to  institute  any  certain  oompariaon.  Thia  tortoise, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Ttttudo  ItuHau,  ia  at 
present  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Bell,  and  some  others  who  have  studied 
reptile^  that  it  ia  not  improbable  that  they  all  origin* 
ally  oame  from  thia  Archipelago.  When  it  ia  known 
bow  long  these  islands  have  been  frequented  by  the 
buccaneers,  and  that  they  constantly  took  away  numbers 
of  these  animals  alive,  it  seems  very  probshle  that  they 
should  have  distributed  them  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  If  thia  tortoise  does  not  originally  oome  from 
these  ialanda,  it  is  a  remarkable  anomaly ;  inHsmiich  aa 
nearly  all  the  other  land  inhabitanta  aeem  to  have  had 
their  birthphwe  here. 

ir. 
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Or  liaarda,  there  are  four  or  five  apeciea ;  two 
probably  belong  to  the  South  American  genus  Leioce- 
phalua  (<Sm  p  518)^  and  two  to  Amblyrhynciia.  This 
remarkable  genus  was  characterised  by  Mr.  Bell, 
firora  a  stuflfed  specimen  sent  from  Mexico,  but  which 
I  conceive  there  can  be  littlo  doubt  originally  oame 
'  -ugh  some  whaling  ship  fh>m  these  iSanda.  The 
twu  apeoies  agree  pretty  dosel/in  general  appearance ; 
but  one  IB  aquatic  and  the  other  terreatrial  in  ita  habits. 
Mr.  Bell  thus  concludes  hia  description  of  AvUt.  eru- 
tatui :  "  Ou  a  com|)ariaon  of  thia  animal  with  the  true 
Iguanaa,  the  moat  atriking  and  important  diacrepancy 
ia  in'  the  form  of  the  head.  Instead  of  the  long, 
pointed,  narrow  munle  of  thooe  speoiej,  we  have  hore 
a  short,  obtusely  truncated  head,  not  so  long  aa  it  is 
broad,  tite  mouth  consequently  only  capable  of  being 
opened  to  a  very  short  space.  These  circumstances, 
with  the  sbortnesa  and  equality  of  the  toea,  and  the 
strength  and  curvature  of  the  dawa,  evidently  indicates 
some  striking  peciiliHritv  in  its  food  and  general  hahita, 
on  which,  however,  in  the  absence  of  all.  certain  infoiv 
matioD,  I  ahall  abBtain  horn  ofiSuing  anj  oo^jecture." 


The  following  aoconnt  of  these  two  lizards,  will,  I 
think,  show  with  what  judgment  Mr.  Bell  foreaaw  a 
variation  in  habit,  accompanying  change  in  atructure. 

First  for  tl  t  aquatic  kind  {An^.  crttlattu.)    Thia 
lizard  ia  extremely  common  on  all  the  islanda  through- 
out the  Archi]ielago.    It  Uvea  exclusively  on  the  rocky 
sea-Loaches,  and  is  never  found,  at  least  I  uover  saw 
one,  even  ten  yards  inshore.     It  is  a  hideous-looking 
creature,  of  a  dirty  black  colour,  stupid  and  sluggish  in 
ita  movements.    The  usual  length  of  a  full  grown  one 
ia  about  u  yard,  but  there  are  some  even  four  feet  long: 
I  have  seen  a  large  one  which  weighed  twenty  pounds. 
On  the  island  of  Albemarle  they  seem  to  grow  to  a 
greater  size  than  on  any  other.     These  lizards  were 
occasicmnlly  seen  some  hundred  yards  from  the  shore 
swimming  about ;  and  Captain  Collnet,  in  his  Voyage, 
says,  "  They  go  out  to  sea  in  shoals  to  fish."     With 
respect  to  the  object,  I  believe  he  is  mistaken  ;  but 
the  fact  stated  on   such  good  authority  cannot  be 
doubted.     When  in  the  water  the  animal  swims  with 
perfect  ease  and  quickness,  by  a  serpentine  movement 
of  ita  body  and  flattened  tail, — the  legs,  during  this 
time,  being  motionless  and  closely  collapsed  on  its  sides. 
A  seaman  on  board  sank  one,  with  a  heavy  weight 
attached  to  it,  thinking  thus  to  kill  it  directly  ;  but 
when  an  hour  afterwards  he  drew  up  the  line,  the 
lizard  was  quite  active.     Their  limlis  and  strong  claws 
are  admirably  adapted  for  crawling  over  the  rugged  and 
fissured  masses  of  lava,  which  everywhere  form  the 
coast     In  such  situations,  a  group  of  six  or  seven  of 
these  hideous  reptiles  may  oftentimes  be  seen  on  the 
black  rocks,  a  few  feet  above  the  surf,  basking  in  the 
sun  with  outstretched  legs. 

I  opened  thestomach  of  several,  andin  each  case  found 
it  largely  distended  with  minced  sea-weed,  of  that  kind 
which  grows  in  thin  foliaoeous  expansions  of  a  bright 
green  or  dull  red  colour.  I  do  not  recollect  having  ob- 
served thia  aea-weed  in  any  quantity  on  the  tidal  rocks ; 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  grows  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  at  some  little  diHtance  from  the  coast.  If  such 
ia  the  case,  the  object  of  these  animals  occasionally  going 
out  to  sea  is  explained.  The  stomach  contained 
nothing  but  the  sea  weed.  Mr.  Bynoe,  however, 
found  a  piece  of  a  crab  in  one  ;  but  thu  might  have 
got  in  accidentally,  in  the  same  manner  aa  I  have  seen 
a  cater})illar,  in  the  midst  of  some  lichen,  in  the 
paunch  of  a  tortoise.  The  intestines  were  large,  a^  in 
herbivorous  aninuils, 

The  nature  of  this  lizard's  food,  as  well  as  the  stnio- 
tureof  its  tail,  and  the  certain  fact  of  its  having  been  seen 
voluntarily  swimming  out  to  sea,  absolutely  prove  ita 
aquatic  habits ;  yet  there  is  in  this  respect  one  strange 
anomaly;  namely,  that  when  frightened  it  will  not 
enter  the  water.  From  this  cau!.c,  it  is  easy  to  drive 
these  lizards  down  to  any  little  imnt  overhanging  the 
sea,  where  they  will  sooner  allow  a  person  to  catch 
hold  of  their  tail  than  jump  into  the  water.  They  do 
not  seem  to  have  any  notion  of  biting;  but  when  much 
frightened  they  squirt  a  drop  of  fluid  from  each  nostriL 
One  day  I  carried  one  to  a  deep  pool  left  by  the  retir- 
ing tide,  and  threw  it  in  several  times  as  far  as  I  was 
able.  It  invariably  returned,  in  a  direct  line,  to  the 
spot  where  I  stood.  It  swam  near  the  bottom,  with  a 
very  graceful  and  rapid  movement,  and  occasionally 
aided  itself  over  the  uneven  ground  with  ita  feet  As 
soon  aa  it  arrived  near  the  margin,  but  still  being 
undei  water,  it  either  tried  to  coawal  itself  in  the  tufta 
of  sea- weed,  or  it  entered  some  crevice.     Aa  aoon  aa  it 
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thought  the  danger  was  past,  it  crawled  out  on  the 
dry  rocka,  and  shuffled  away  aa  quickly  aa  it  could.  I 
several  times  caught  this  same  lizard,  by  driving  it 
down  to  a  point,  and  though  possessed  of  such  perfect 
powers  of  diving  and  swimming,  nothing  would  induce 
It  to  enter  the  water ;  and  as  often  aa  I  threw  it  in,  it 
returned  in  the  manner  above  described.  Perhaps 
this  singular  piece  of  apparent  stupidity  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  circumstance,  that  this  reptile  has 
no  enemy  whatever  on  shore,  whereas  at  sea  it  must 
often  full  a  prey  to  the  nuraerouM  sharks  Hence, 
probably  urged  by  a  fixed  and  hereditary  instinct  that 
the  shore  is  its  place  of  safety,  whatever  the  emergency 
may  be,  it  there  takes  refuge. 

During  onr  viuit  (in  October)  I  saw  extremely  few 
small  individuals  of  this  species,  and  none,  I  should 
think,  under  a  year  old.  From  tins  circumstance  it 
seems  probable  that  the  breeding  sesson  had  not  com- 
menced. I  a8ke<l  several  of  the  inhabitants  if  they 
knew  where  it  laid  its  eggt :  they  said,  that  although 


well  aoquunted  rriih  the  eggs  of  the  other  kind,  ther 
had  not  the  least  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  species  is  propagated  — a  hct,  considering  how 
common  an  animal  this  linrd  is,  not  a  little  extra- 
ordinary. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  terrestrial  species  (/^m*. 
iubcruUUu$)  of  Gray,  This  species,  differently  fVwm 
the  hist,  is  confined  to  the  central  islands  of  the 
Archipebtgo,  namely  to  Albemarle,  James,  Barrington, 
and  Indefiitigiible.  To  the  southward,  in  Charles, 
Hood,  and  Chatham  islands,  and  to  the  northward,  in 
Towers,  Bindlo^  and  Abingdon,  I  neither  saw  nor 
heanl  of  any.  It  would  appear  as  if  this  species  had 
b  "en  created  in  the  centre  of  the  Archipt>lago,attd  thence 
liad  been  dispersiMl  only  to  a  certain  distance. 

In  the  central  islands  they  inhabit  lioth  the  higher 
and  damp,  as  well  as  the  lower  and  sterile  parts ;  but 
in  the  'stter  they  are  much  the  most  numerous.  I 
cannot  give  a  more  forcible  proof  of  their  numbers, 
than  by  stetiugthat  when  we  were  left  at  James  Island, 
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we  could  not  for  siime  time  find  a  spot  free  from  their 
burrows,  on  which  to  pitch  our  tent  There  lizards, 
like  their  brothers  the  sea-kind,  are  ugly  animals  ;  and 
from  their  low  facial  angle  have  a  singularly  stupid 
appearance.  In  siee  |>erhaps  they  are  a  little  inferior 
to  the  latter,  but  several  of  them  weighed  between  ten 
and  fifteen  pounds  each.  The  colour  of  their  belly, 
front  legs,  and  head  (nxcepting  the  crown  which  is 
nearly  white),  is  a  dirty  yellowish-orange  :  the  back  i» 
a  brownish-red,  which  in  the  younger  specimens  is 
darker.  In  their  movements  thuy  are  lazy  and  half 
torpid.  When  not  frightened,  they  slowly  crawl  along 
with  their  taib  and  bellies  dragging  on  the  ground. 
They  often  stop,  and  doze  for  a  minute  with  closed 
eyes,  and  hind  legs  spr  lad  out  on  the  paix:hed  soil. 

They  inhabit  burrows ;  which  they  sometimes  ex- 
cavate between  fragments  of  lava,  but  more  generally 
on  level  patches  of  the  soft  volcanic  sandstone.  The 
holes  do  not  appear  to  be  very  deep,  and  they  enter 
the  ground  at  a  small  angle ;  so  that  when  walking 


over  these  liard  M>artm$,  the  soil  is  eonstantly  giving 
way,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  tired  walker.  This 
animal,  when  excavating  its  burrows,  altematmly  works 
the  opposite  sides  of  its  body.  One  fmnt  leg  for  » 
short  time  scntches  up  the  soil,  and  throws  it  biwarda 
the  bind  foot,  which  is  well  placed  so  ax  tin  heave  it 
t>evond  the  mouth  of  the  hole.  This  side  of  the  body 
being  tired,  the  other  takes  up  the  task,  and  ao  on 
alternately.  I  watched  one  for  a  long  time,  till  half  its 
body  was  buried  ;  I  then  walked  up  and  pulled  it  by 
the  tail ;  at  this  it  was  greatly  astonixhed,  and '  soon 
shuffled  up  to  see  what  was  the  matter  ;  and  then  stared 
me  in  the  hoe,  as  much  aa  to  say,  "  What  made  you 
pull  my  tail  T 

They  feed  by  day,  and  do  not  wander  fiv  fhiro  theii; 
burrows  ;  and  if  frightened  they  rush  ta  them  with  a 
most  awkward  gait  Except  when  running  down  hill,, 
the;-  cannot  move  'very  fast ;  which  appean  chiefly 
owing  to  the  lateral  position  of  their  legi. 

They  are  not  at  all  timorooa :  wmb  atttntivaly 
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iratohing  My  one,  they  onrl  their  tails,  and  raising 
themaelvaH  on  th«ir  front  legs,  nod  their  heads  yerti- 
cally,  with  a  quick  movement,  and  try  to  look  very 
fietM :  but  in  reality  they  are  not  at  all  so ;  if  one  just 


■taiBM  the  ground,  down  go  their  tails,  and  off  they 
■httflla  •■  anickly  as  they  can.  I  have  frequently  ob- 
served ■mall  musoivoroua  liiards,  when  watching  any- 
thing, nod  their  heads  in  prooisely  the  same  manner ; 
bat  I  do  not  at  all  know  for  what  purpose.  If  this 
Amblyrfayncns  is  held,  and  plagued  with  a  stick,  it 
will  bite  it  very  severely  ;  but  I  causht  many  by  the 
tail,  and  they  never  tried  to  bite  me.  If  two  are  placed 
on  the  ground  and  held  together,  they  will  fight  and 
bite  eaMi  other  till  blood  is  dnwn. 

The  indindoals  (and  they  are  the  greater  number) 
which  inhabit  the  lower  country,  can  scarcely  ta»te  a 
drop  of  water  throughout  the  yenr,  but  they  consume 
much  of  the  succulent  cactus,  the  brancb'-'i  of  which 
•I*  occarionally  broken  off  by  the  wind  1  have  some> 
timet  thrown  a  piece  to  two  or  tbrer  ' ..  together ; 
and  it  was  arousing  enough  to  see  rich  trying  to  seise 
snd  carry  it  away  in  its  mouth,  111  e  so  many  hungry 
dogs  with  a  bone.  They  eat  Tory  deliberately,  but 
do  not  chew  their  tooi\.  The  little  birds  are  aware  how 
harmlcsa  these  creatures  are  :  I  have  seen  one  of  the 
thick-billed  tincbes  picking  at  one  end  of  a  piece  of 
cactus  (which  is  in  request  iimong  all  the  animals  of  the 
lower  region),  whilst  a  liianl  was  eating  at  the  other  ; 
and  afterwards  the  little  bird  with  the  utmost  indif- 
ference hopped  on  the  back  of  the  reptile. 

I  opaned  the  stumaohsof  several,  and  found  them  full 
of  vegetable  fibres,  and  leaves  of  different  trees,  espe- 
cially of  a  species  of  acaoiik  In  the  upper  regions  they 
live  chiefly  on  the  acid  and  astringent  berries  of  the 
guayavita,  under  which  trees  I  have  seen  these  lizards 
and  the  huge  tortoises  feeding  together.  To  obtain 
the  aoacia-leavee,  they  crawl  up  the  low  stunted  trees; 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  one  or  a  pair  quietly 
browsing,  whilst  seated  on  a  bnmch  several  feet  above 
the  giound. 

The  meat  of  these  animah  when  cooked  is  white, 
and  by  those  whose  stom.'whs  rise  above  all  prejudices. 
It  is  relished  as  very  good  food.  Humboldt  has  re- 
maiked  that  in  intertropical  tJoadi  America,  all  lizards 
whioh  inhabit  dry  regions  are  esteemetl  delicacies  for 
t^  tables  The  inhabitants  say,  that  those  inhabiting 
the  damp  region  drink  water,  but  that  the  others  do 
Qot  trRTW  vn  for  it  from  the  sterile  country  !ike  the 
torVnaea.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  females  had 
wi|d^  their  bodies  nnmeroua  large  elongated  eggs. 
These  they  lay  in  their  burrow*,  and  the  inhabitants 
seek  tiiemfnribad. 

Hmm  tW9  ■penaa  of  Amblyrhynous  agree,  as  I  have 
already  alpted,  in  general  structure,  and  in  m^iny  of 
their  habita.  Neiwer  have  that  rapid  movement,  so 
chantcteriatio  of  true  Lacerta  and  Iguana.  They  are 
both  herbivorous  although  the  kind  of  vwetation  con- 
sumed in  each  ease  is  so  very  diflbrent  Mr.  Bell  has 
given  tlw  name  to  tiw  genus  from  the  shortness  of  the 
moat :  indeed,  the  form  of  (ha  mouth  may  almost  be 
oompand  to  that  of  thd  tortoise.  One  ia  tempted  to 
suDMfie  thi*  i*  ajft  ■«b4>tation  to  their  herbivomua  sp- 
pe^tea.  It  it  very  interestinff  to  find  n  well-charac- 
traiaed  genna,  having  its  •l%^aue  and  terrestrial  species, 
belonging  to  so  oonfinisd  n  portion  ot  the  world.  The 
former  species  is  by  fhr  the  most  remariuble,  because 
it  is  the  only  existing  Saurian  which  can  properly  be 
said  to  be  a  maritime  animal     I  <=hould  perhapa  have 


mentioned  earlier,  that  in  the  whole  Arohipdago^  there 
is  only  one  rill  of  frenh  water  that  reaches  the  coast ; 
yet  these  reptiles  fi'equent  the  sea-beaches,  and  no  other 
parts  in  all  the  islamls.  Moreover,  there  is  no  exuting 
lizard,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  excepting  this  Ambly- 
rhyuoUB,  that  feeds  excluxively  on  aqiuttio  productions. 
If,  however,  we  refer  to  epochs  long  pest,  we  shall  find 
such  habits  common  to  several  gigantic  animals  of  the 
Haurian  race. 

To  conclude  with  the  order  of  reptiles.  Of  snakes 
there  are  several  speciei),  but  all  hturmless.  Of  toads 
and  frogs  there  are  none.  I  was  surprised  at  this,  con- 
sidering how  well  the  tem[)erate  and  damp  woods  in 
the  elevated  parts  appeared  adapted  tor  their  habits. 
It  recalled  to  ray  mmd  the  singular  statement  made  by 
Bory  St.  Vincent,  namely,  that  none  of  this  family 
are  to  be  found  on  the  volcanic  islands  in  the  jreat 
oceans.  There  certainly  appears  to  be  some  founda- 
tion for  this  observation  ;  which  is  the  more  remark- 
able, when  compared  with  the  case  of  lizards,  which 
are  generally  among  the  earliest  0010011-18  of  the 
smallest  islet.  It  may  bo  xsked,  whether  this  is  not 
owing  to  the  different  facilities  of  transport  through 
salt-water,  of  the  eggs  <■{  the  latter  protected  by  a 
calcareous  coat,  and  of  the  slimy  spawn  of  the  former  1 

Ax  I  at  first  obxerved,  these  islands  are  not  so  re- 
markable for  the  number  of  8|)ecie8  of  reptiles,  as  for 
that  of  individuals ;  when  we  remember  the  well-beaten 
paths  made  by  the  many  hundred  great  tortoises — the 
warrens  of  the  terrestrial  Amblyrhyncus  —  and  the 
groups  of  the  atji.  .tic  species  basking  on  the  coast- 
rocks — we  must  admit  that  there  ia  no  other  quarter 
of  the  world,  where  this  order  replaces  the  herbivomus 
mammalia  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner.  It  is  worthy 
of  observation  by  the  geologist  (who  will  probably  refer 
back  in  bis  miud  to  the  s<  condary  periods,  ^hen  the 
Saurians  were  developed  with  dimensions,  which  at  the 
presuut  day  cai\  be  compared  only  to  the  cetaceous 
mammalit),  tha.  this  Archi|ielago,  instead  of  possessing 
a  humid  climate  and  rank  vegetation,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered otherwise  than  extremely  arid,  md,  for  an 
equatorial  region,  remarkably  temperate. 

To  finish  with  the  zoology  :  I  took  great  pains  in 
collecting  the  insects,  but  I  was  surprised  to  find,  even 
in  the  high  and  damp  region,  how  exceedingly  few  they 
were  in  number.  The  forests  of  Terra  del  Fuego  are 
certainly  much  more  barren ;  but  with  that  exception 
I  never  collected  in  so  poor  a  country.  In  the  lower 
and  sterile  land  I  took  seven  species  of  Heteromera, 
and  a  few  other  insects;  bet  in  the  fine  thriving 
woods  towards  the  centre  of  the  islands,  although  I 
perseveringly  swept  under  the  bushes  during  all  kinds 
of  weather,  I  obtained  only  a  few  minute  Diptera  and 
Hymenoptera.  Owing  to  this  scarcity  of  insects,  nenriy 
all  the  birds  live  in  the  lower  country ;  and  the  part 
which  any  one  would  have  thought  much  the  most 
favourable  for  them,  is  frequented  only  by  a  few  of  the 
small  tyrant-flycatchers.  I  dt.  not  believe  a  single 
bird,  excepting  the  water-rail,  is  confined  to  the  damp 
region.  Mr.  Waterhouse  informs  me  that  nearly  all 
tite  insects  belong  to  European  forms,  and  that  they  do 
not  by  any  means  possess  an  equatorial  character.  I 
did  not  take  a  single  one  of  large  siae,  or  of  bright 
colours.  This  last  observation  applies  eqnallj  to  the 
birds  and  flower*.  It  is  worthy  of  nniark,  that  the 
only  land-bird  with  bright  colours,  is  that  qiecies  of 
tyrant-flycatcher  whioh  seems  to  be  a  wandwer  from 
the  continent.     Of  shelU,    there  are  a  oonaiderabls 
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number  of  land  kind*,  all  of  wliicli,  I  beliere,  are  con- 
fined to  thin  Archipelago.  Even  of  marine  ipeoiea,  a 
Urge  proportion  were  not  known,  before  the  oolleotion 
made  by  Mr.  Ouming  on  these  iaianda  waa  brought  to 
England. 

I  will  not  here  attempt  to  come  to  any  definite  oon- 
olusionB,  as  the  ii|iecieii  have  not  been  acraratel^  ex- 
amined ;  but  we  may  infer  that,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  wanderers,  the  organic  beinga  found  on  thia 
Archi]>eliign  are  peculiar  to  it ;  and  yet  that  their 
general  form  strongly  partakea  of  an  American  cha- 
racter. It  would  be  impusaible  for  any  one  acc-iatomed 
to  the  birds  of  Chili  and  La  Plata  to  be  placed  on 
these  islands,  and  not  to  feel  convinced  that  he  was. 
as  far  as  the  organic  world  waa  concerned,  on  American 
ground.  This  similarity  in  type,  between  distant 
islands  and  continenta,  while  the  species  are  distinct, 
has  scarcely  been  sufficiently  noticed.  The  oircum- 
stance  would  be  explained,  according  to  the  viewa 
of  some  authors,  by  saying  that  the  creative  power  had 
acted  according  to  the  same  law  over  a  wide  area. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  inhabitants  can  dis- 
tinguish the  tortoises,  according  to  the  islands  whence 
they  are  brought  I  was  also  informed  tliat  many  of 
the  Lilandn  possess  trees  and  plants  which  do  not  occur 
in  the  others.  For  instance,  the  berry-bearing  tree, 
called  Quayavita,  which  is  common  on  James  Island, 
certainly  is  not  found  on  Charles  Island,  though  ap- 
pearing equally  well  fitted  for  it.  Unfortunately,  I 
was  not  aware  of  these  facts  till  my  collection  was 
nearly  completed :  it  never  occurred  to  me,  that  (he 
productions  of  islands  only  a  few  mi's  opart,  and  placed 
nnder  the  same  physical  conditions,  would  bedissimilai; 
I  therpfbre  did  not  attempt  to  make  a  aeries  of  apeei- 


mens  trom  the  aeparato  iatanJa.  It  b  the  fkta  ol  tntf 
voyager  when  be  has  just  discovered  what  object  ia 
any  plaai>  -^ore  particularlr  worthy  of  hia  attentbn, 
to  be  hurried  .  -<^  it  In  the  case  of  the  mookiDV- 
bird,  I  aaeertainea  «  id  have  brought  home  the  sne^ 
mens)  that  one  species  {Orpktu*  trifimiahit,  Gould)  to 
exclusively  found  on  Chisrlea  IsUnd  ;  »  second  (0.  pat' 
vulvt)  on  Albemarle  Ishnd  ;  and  a  third  (O.  mManohu) 
common  to  James  and  Chatham  Islanda.  The  two 
last  species  are  closely  allied,  but  the  first  would  b* 
oonaidersd  by  every  naturalist  as  quite  distinct  I  »<x- 
amined  many  specimens  in  the  different  iaiands,  and  ia 
each  the  respective  kind  was  aione  present  These 
birds  agree  in  general  plumage,  structure,  and  habits  } 
so  that  the  different  species  replace  each  other  in  the 
economy  of  the  different  isUnda,  These  species  ai« 
not  oharaeteriaed  by  the  markings  on  the  plumage 
alone,  but  likewise  by  the  sice  snd  form  of  the  bill,  end 
other  differences.  I  have  stated,  that  in  the  thirteen 
Bpeeiea  of  grunnd-finohe%  a  nearly  perfect  gradatioa 
may  be  traoed,  Arom  a  beak  extraordinarily  thick,  to 
one  ao  fine,  that  it  may  be  compered  to  that  of  e 
warbler.  I  very  much  suspect,  that  certain  membeni 
of  the  aeries  are  confined  to  difibrent  iaiands ;  ther»> 
tan,  if  the  collection  had  been  made  on  any  one  island, 
it  would  not  have  presented  so  perfiMt  a  gimdation.  It 
is  elear,  that  if  several  ishutds  have  each  tLeir  peenliar 
species  of  the  same  genera,  when  these  are  piaoed  to* 
gether,  they  will  have  a  wide  range  of  character. 

Before  concluding  my  account  of  the  aoology  c^theea 
islands,  I  must  describe  more  in  detail  the  tameneasof 
the  birds.  This  disposition  ia  common  to  all  the  teiw 
reatrial  species;  namely,  to  the  mocking-birds,  fiia 
finches,  s^vioolss,  tgrrant-flycatchens  doves,  and  hawloL 
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Tlicre  ia  not  one  which  will  not  approaoh  mffioMnitlv 
near  to  be  killed  with  a  Kwitch,  and  loinetiines,  an  T 
hnve  myielf  tried,  with  aoapor  hat.  A  gun  i*  here 
•Imoat  wperfliioui;  fur  with  the  miizile  of  one  I 
piwbed  a  hawk  off  the  bntnoh  of  a  tree.  One  day  a 
mooking-bird  alighted  on  the  edge  of  a  pitcher  (made 
of  the  iheM  of  a  tortoiite),  which  I  held  in  my  hand 
wliilit  lying  down.  It  began  very  quietly  to  Hip  the 
water,  and  allowed  me  to  lift  it  with  the  veaael  from 
the  ground.  I  often  tried,  and  very  nearly  succeeded, 
in  otitohing  thene  birdi  by  their  legs.  Formerly  the 
bird*  apiNwr  to  have  been  even  tamer  than  at  prexent 
Cowley  (in  the  year  1084)  myii  that  the  "  Turtle- 
dovea  were  so  tame  that  they  would  often  alight  ii|Kin 
our  hats  und  arms,  no  as  that  we  could  take  thcni  alive  ; 
they  not  fearing  man,  until  nnoh  time  as  som<*  of  our 
company  did  fire  at  them,  whereby  they  were  rendered 
more  shy."  Dampier  (in  the  same  year)  aliio  says 
that  a  man  in  a  morning's  walk  might  kill  six  or  seven 
doten  of  these  birds.  At  present,  although  certninly 
very  tame,  they  do  not  alight  on  people's  arms ;  nor 
do  they  suffer  themselves  tu  be  killed  in  such  numbeiii, 
It  is  surprising  that  the  change  has  not  been  greater; 
for  these  isUnds  during  the  last  hundred  and  fifty 
yean,  have  been  iVequently  vixitcd  by  buccaneers  and 
wbalers  j  and  the  sailors,  wandering  through  the  w<iods 
in  aenrch  of  tortoises,  always  take  delight  in  knocking 
down  the  little  birds. 

These  birds,  although  much  persecuted,  do  not  lie- 
oome  wild  iu  a  short  time  :  in  Charles  Island,  which 
had  then  been  colonised  about  six  years,  I  saw  a  bor 
sitting  by  a  well  with  a  switch  in  his  hand,  with  which 
he  killed  the  doves  and  finches  as  they  came  to  drink. 
He  had  already  procured  a  little  heap  of  them  for  his 
dinner;  and  he  suid  ho  had  constantly  been  in  ilio 
habit  of  waiting  there  for  the  same  purpose.  We  nuiMt 
conclude  that  the  birds,  not  havina;  as  yet  learnt  thut 
man  is  a  more  dangerous  animal  than  the  tortoise,  or 
thk  amblyrhyncuB,  disregard  us,  in  the  same  manner  as 
magpies  in  EngUnd  do  the  cows  and  horses  grazing  in 
the  fields. 

The  Falkland  Islands  offer  a  second  instance  of  this 
diapoaition  among  its  birds.  The  extraordinary  tame- 
noM  of  the  dark-coloured  Fnmariua  has  been  renmi  ked 
by  Pemety,  Lesson,  and  other  voyagers.  It  is  not, 
however,  peculiar  to  that  bird :  the  Caracara,  snipe^ 
upland  and  lowland  goose,  thrush,  Emberizo,  end  even 
some  true  hawkc,  are  all  mors  or  leas  tame.  Both 
hawks  and  foxes  are  present ;  and  as  the  birds  are  ho 
tame,  we  may  infer  that  the  absence  of  all  rapacious 
animalsat  theOalapagoa  ia  not  the  causeof  theii  tauieiiess 
there.  The  geeae  at  the  Falklands,  by  the  precaution 
they  take  iu  building  on  the  islets,  show  thut  they  are 
aware  of  their  danger  from  the  foxes ;  but  they  ure 


not  by  this  rendered  wild  towards  man.  This  t..me- 
neas  of  the  birds,  espeoi  illy  the  waterfowl,  is  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  habits  of  the  same  species  iu  Terra 
del  Fuego,  where  for  ages  past  they  have  been  perse- 
cuted by  the  wild  inhabitants.  In  the  Falklands,  the 
sportsman  may  sometimes  kill  more  of  the  upland 
geese  in  one  day ,  than  he  is  able  to  carry  home ; 
whereas  in  Terra  del  Fuego,  it  is  nearly  as  difficult 
to  kill  one,  as  it  is  in  England  of  the  common  wild 
species. 

In  the  time  of  Pemety  (1763)  all  the  birds  appear 
to  have  been  much  tamer  thxn  at  present.  Pemety 
states  that  the  Fiimarius  would  ainioitt  perch  on  his 
finger ;  and  that  with  a  wand  he  killed  ten  in  half  an 
hour.  At  that  period,  the  birds  must  have  been  about 
M  tame  as  they  now  are  at  the  Galapagos.  1'l>*7  bP" 
pear  to  have  learnt  caution  more  quickly  at  the  Falk- 
buids  than  at  the  latter  place,  and  they  have  had 
pro|X)rtionate  means  of  experience ;  for  besides  frequent 
visits  from  vessels,  the  islands  have  been  at  intervals 
oolonised  during  the  whole  jwriod. 

Even  formerly,  when  all  the  birds  were  so  tame,  by 

Pernety's  account,  it  was  iiii|>orHible  to  kill  the  blaok- 

j  necked  swan.     It  is  rather  an  interesting  fitct,  that 

this  is  a  bird  of  passage,  ana  therefore  brings  with  H 

the  wisdom  learnt  in  f'oruign  countries. 

I  have  not  met  with  any  account  of  the  land  biida 
being  so  tame,  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  world,  as  at 
the  Galapagos  and  Falkland  Islands.  And  it  may  be 
observed  that  of  the  few  archipelagoes  of  any  size, 
which  when  discovered  were  uninhabited  iiy  man, 
thes-)  two  are  among  the  most  imi)ortant.  From  the 
foregoing  statements  we  may,  I  think,  conclude— fiint, 
thiit  the  wildnesa  of  birds  with  i-egard  to  man,  is  a 
particular  instinct  directed  against  him,  and  not  de- 
pendent on  any  general  dt-gree  of  caution  arising  from 
other  Hnurcea  of  danger ;  secondly,  that  it  is  not  ac- 
quired by  them  in  a  short  time,  even  when  much  per- 
8ecute<l ;  but  that  in  the  course  of  succesbive  generations 
it  becomes  hereditary.  With  domesticated  animals  wo 
are  amustomed  to  Kce  instincts  becoming  hereditary ; 
but  « iih  those  in  a  state  of  nature,  it  is  more  rare  to 
discover  instances  of  such  acquired  knowledge.  In 
regaril  to  the  wildness  of  birds  towards  men,  there  is 
no  other  way  of  accounting  for  it.  Few  young  birds 
in  England  have  been  injured  by  nmn,  yet  all  are 
afraid  of  him :  many  individuals,  on  the  other  hand, 
both  at  the  Galapagos  and  at  the  Falklands,  have  been 
injured,  but  yet  liave  not  leamed  that  salutary  dread. 
Wo  may  infer  from  these  facts  what  havoc  the  intro- 
duction of  any  new  besst  of  prey  must  cause  in  a  country, 
before  the  instincts  of  the  aborigines  become  adapted 
to  the  stranger's  craft  or  power. 
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AtOLU  or  ATOlLOHt— lilTnnrHTTK  0«  "COKaTBDOTOM  0» 
WO>LDl"— HnOUtKIM  WollLB-t'oKiL  RMn  —  KlRLINb 
liLlKM— SliaCLiH   ArrllABtltCK      Sl'AKTT  Vl-OUk  —  TUkSt- 

POST  or  SmiiK  — KiiBiMO  ind  Fwwino  SrHiMoi  —  Cohai, 

FOSMATIOIIV— RlSUTlMa  I'OWI*   01    UOIAII  —  I'llLVI     Ot 

Dead  Coual. 

Or  all  the  phenomonn  thnt  diveniify  the  fuce  of  the 
earth,  none  are  more  iiitemHtiiig  thuD  the  origin  and 
extr.nt  of  Coral  inlands.  Thu  viiHt  refiulta  produced  l>y 
Hiich  apparently  mnall  chuim4<  am  uluno  Hufficient  to 
Htrike  and  rivet  the  imagination.  The  Atollit,  or 
AtollonH  (more  pi-operly  A-tuI  and  A-tulliin),  as  the 
circular  iaiet*  of  corals,  with  thfir  central  lagiKxiK,  am 
uilled  by  the  eaaternn,  have  never  failed  to  exoite  the 
wonder  and  the  dread  of  navigators  of  the  Indian  Seal 
and  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Ax  far  back  as  IGOI,  old 
Pyrard  de  Laval  exclaimed,  ''  It  is  marvellous  to  see 
each  of  ihese  utollons,  surrounded  by  a  gi-iiat  bsMk  of 
■tone  without  the  aid  of  any  human  artilice." 

Michelet,  in  his  remarkable  work  "  On  the  Life  of  [ 
the  Sea  and  Life  in  the  Sea,"  grupliically  designates  the 
corals  as  "  faiseurs  de  mondes,"  that  is  to  say,   "  con- 
structors of  worlds." 

Already,  in  the  north  of  Africa,  the  vegetables  which 
reign  solely  in  the  temperate  aea,  Itegin  to  be  rivalled 
by  animated  vegetables,  that  grow  also  and  flower  also. 
Twice  a  year  the  common  sponge  gives  ofl*  little 
spheroids,  which,  starting  from  the  mother  s|ionge,  and 
provided  with  a  slight  fin-like  ap|iaratus,  enjoy  a  few 
moments'  liberty  and  movement  till  they  fix  them- 
selves, and  a  new  B])onge  arises.  This  may  be  either 
an  ovule,  a  Hponge,  or  a  vegetable  sctxL  The  same  is 
seen  in  both  the  kingdoms  of  nature.  As  we  advance 
towards  the  equator,  the  number,  siae,  and  Kplundour 
of  the  animated  vegetables  go  on  increasing.  Strange 
trees,  of  elegant  forms  and  brilliant  colours,  the  gor- 
gonias  and  isis,  spreacl  tho'r  rich  fun-like  shaiies.  The 
Ktone  plants,  madrepores,  and  tlio  corals,  apiiear  at  the 
Ki'.me  time,  claimed  at  once  by  the  mineral,  the  vege- 
table, and  the  animal  kingdoms  "They  are,"  s  ys 
Michelet,  "  the  real  point  at  which  life  ri.-tCH  obscurely 
from  its  stony  sleep,  without  entirely  detaching  itself 
from  that  rude  point  of  departure,  an  if  to  teach  us — 
proud  and  exalted  an  we  are — of  the  ternary  fraternity, 
of  the  right  which  even  the  humble  mineral  poNscNsea 
of  a.scending  in  thesciile,  and  of  animating  itself,  and 
of  the  dt>ep  aspirations  that  lie  in  thelxHiom  ofnatiira" 
"  Natura  noii  fitsaltus,"  saidtiie  old  8we<li8h  naturalist, 
Luinteus ;  and  if  all  the  steps  have  not  yet  been  de- 
finitely marked  out  by  which  the  transiition  is  effected, 
from  gaseous  elements  to  stony  com|>ounds,  from 
minerals  to  plants,  and  from  ]ilunt8  to  animals,  we 
may  feel  quite  aK.surcd  it  is  our  limited  means  of  ob- 
servation that  are  to  blame,  not  the  order  of  creation. 

"  Our  roeadowH  and  the  foruHts  of  the  earth  we  dwell  | 
upon  appear,"  says  Darwin,  "  desert  and  void  as  com-  I 
]i  ired  t«  those  of  the  sea."  And  not  the  least  curious  ' 
incident  of  the  prodigious  productiveness  is  that  plants  : 


seem  to  delight  in  assuming  animal  formi,  whilst 
animals  take  u|)on  theiaselves  that  of  a  lithophytio  or 
■ttmy  vegetation.  Others,  ajain,  perish  awnr  like 
flowers.  The  lea  anemone  o|M>ni  its  roan-coloured 
corolla.with azure  eyes,  but  the  moment  thata  daughter 
is  bom  it  fades  away  and  dies.  The  alcyimium,  the 
P'.oteus  of  the  lea,  on  the  other  hand,  assumes  all 
kinds  of  Mhapes  and  forum,  and  is  ona  moment  a  plant, 
at  another  a  fruit. 

What  a  stirring  sight   does  this  submarine  world 
present  on  a  calm  day  !     Look  down  U]<on  the  reefii  of 
the  Pacifii-,  and  you  nee  a  green  caqtet  of  tubi|Kira8  and 
astreas,  divt TKifiotl  by  more  bright-coloured  uieandriiue 
an<l  cariophyllw,   swiftly  vibrating  their  rich  golden 
stamina.     Over  this  world  beneath,  as  if  to  shade  it 
from  the  sun,  majestic  gorgonias  and  the  lexs  lofty  isis 
undulate  like  the  willows  and  aspena  aiul  climbing- 
plants  of  our  own  forests.     The  plumaria  sends  forth 
its  spirals  from  one  submarine  tree  t4>  another,  just  like 
the  grii|H)-vine   of  the    south.      Another  world  lives 
within  tins  stony  world.     Molluscs  drag  their  shells  of 
pearly  lustre  along  tlicKo  labyrinths;  crabs  run  and 
nunt  there  ;  strange  fish  of  golden  hues  rove  tmuquilly 
about.      Purple   and    vinletcoloured   aimelids    creep 
snake-like  among  those  delicate  stars — the  ojthiuri — 
that  alternately  roll  up  and  then  stretch  forth  their 
delicate  and  fragile  arms  t«  the  descending  sunbeama 
The  madrepore  alone  has  no  beauty  of  colouf.     Its 
perfection  lies  in  its  sha|)c  ;  in  it,  too,  esjieciHlly,  is  the 
individual  modest  and   humble,  whilst  the  republic  is 
imposing.     It  is  the   reverse  of  what  wo  sometimes 
contemplate  in  this  world  when  the  individual  would 
be  im|)OHing  and  lh«  republic  appears  to  the  contrary. 
In  Michflet's  playful  fancy  the  complicated  twislings 
and  turnings  of  the  madre|iorite  have  a  nituning.  They 
would  se^:n    to    say   s<>roething,    to  anticijiate  hiero- 
glyphics and  arrow-heads  and  alphabets,  by  a  strange 
natural  cryptography  or  lithography ;  but  no  8bar|)e 
or  Itawlinson  has  yet  sKhmI  forward  to  decipher  their 
secret  meaning.     "  On  sent  bien  qu'aujourd'hui  encore 
il  y  a  tine  iienste  lii-deilaus-     On  ne  s'en  d^toche  nas 
ais^ment."     Pity  it  is  a  mere  fancy.     Such  a  writing 
Would  be  a  communication  from  the  unknown  world  to 
the  known  I 

The  day  that  the  niicr  <8cope  di.ioovered  the  inAi- 
soria,  they  were  found  to  have  constituted  mountains, 
and  to  pave  the  ocean.  The  hard  silex  of  Tripoli  ii 
ar  mass  of  animalcules  ;  sponge  is  an  animated  silex. 
I'ai'is  is  built  with  the  remains  of  infiisbria ;  a  part  of 
Germany  reposes  u|>on  a  lied  of  coral.  Jnftisoria, 
corals,  testaceous  itniinals,  and  others,  contribute  to 
form  chalk  and  hmestonea.  The  fish  that  devoun  the 
tender  coral  restores  it  as  chalk.  The  coral  sen,  in 
its  great  work  of  construction,  of  movements,  np- 
raisinga,  and  subsidenciea,  building  np,  tumbling  down, 
and  rebuilding,  ia  an  immense  factory  of  limestone. 
Forstcr,  Cook's  com|>anion,  was  the  first  to  point  out 
that  the  circular  coral  islands  are  craters  of  volcanoes 
brought  to  the  surface  by  the  labours  of  polypi.    They 
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m  aVway*  mora  or  lew  circular  ringi,  precipitout 
and  bMtRn  lijr  the  wavoa  on  tlm  niiUi(l«,  iliipiii|{  )l<  wii 
more  ftratliMit/  into  thu  ileplhH  of  n  central  bunin. 
Temjjesta  in  thewi  ftreat  Ne«N  Imve  thuir  multi|ile 
uieii.  They  iwcep  ovj-r  th«  old  lundii,  tear  up  truoH 
and  plautii,  and  tlieir  rootM  and  lecdis  and  convey  tlinni 
to  new  territorien.  The  coooa-nnt  i«  an  eipecial  nicn- 
■engei  of  life  ;  it  bean  long  tntUHiU  host.  OuHt  u|m)ii 
a  ooral  rmV,  it  flndi  a  little  wind,  the  reHidue  of  coraU 
ground  down,  and  it  w  MtiHfled  whem  other  plnntH 
would  )ieri«h.  It  gtirminntoii,  and  becomoa  a  tree. 
Trcea  bring  fresh  water  ami  Hoil,  and  other  plantii 
•ooii  And  a  home.  With  the  progress  of  timn  thu 
ooral  reef  is  an  inhabititbln  iHland.  According  to  Bir 
James  Emerion  Tennont,  alxo,  by  a  kind  provision 
of  nature,  calt  water,  percolating  through  ooral  reefs, 
becomes  fresh. 

Nor  is  the  rapidity  of  this  work  less  remarkable 
tjian  the  results,  lioats  huve  Itecu  known  to  dis- 
appear at  Kio  Janeiro  in  forty  diiyH  beneath  a  nioHs 
of  tubularia  that  had  got  itoHxeitiioii  of  them.  There 
were  formerly  twenty-fiix  i)*lun<l8  in  a  strait  near 
Australia  ;  there  are  now  Hft.y ;  and  it  is  antici]>nted 
that,  befiira  twenty  yeiira  have  elii|>Hed,  the  Htniit,  a 
hundred  miles  in  width,  will  he  no  longer  pnicti- 
eable.  It  will  bo  the  same  with  Annosley  Ray  with 
its  port  of  Ailule,  so  coveted  by  Frinco  ;  it  will  pro- 
bably be  liarely  accessible  with  the  Iii|mh!  of  yearx. 
Even  Sicily  is  lieoomiiig  cnilM-ddod  in  an  outer  reef. 
Then  li»k  at  the  extent  of  these  creations  The 
chain  of  the  Maldives  is  000  miles  long.  The  rcefk 
of  French  Caletlonia,  as  it  mni<t  lie  now  called,  are 
140  leagues  in  extent.  The  eastern  reef  of  Australia 
baa  an  ex)ianiie  of  3U0  leagues.  There  are  grouiis  of 
ooral  islands  in  the  Pacitio  400  leagues  in  length  by 
100  in  width.  The  miriner  di-eads  these  reefs.  It  is 
rexations  to  see  a  trampiil  busin  at  a  distance  of  a 
few  hundre<l  yartis,  and  to  be  tein|iest  toHt  where  no 
anchor  will  hold,  and  where  corals,  nh  irp  as  mairs,  v.-ill 
out  the  stoutest  ship  into  shaviiigH.  Hut  the  philosopher, 
Utopian  MIchelet  says,  should  look  ii]«in  tlioso  struc- 
tniea  with  another  s|iirit  Ho  must  look  u|i<in  thcjw 
polypi  as  constructing  a  world  in  case  of  the  breaking 
np  of  the  prosiint  one.  If,  as  is  said,  every  ten  thou- 
iMid  years  the  aea  rushes  from  one  pole  to  the  other, 
many  will  one  day  be  happy  to  find  a  refugu  in  the 
eoral  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

One  of  the  most  elementary  forms  of  an  Atoll  or 
Goral  Island  is  to  be  seen  in  the  illuM*  ration  given  at 
p.  6!)3,  oftK-nointhe  New  Hebrides,  after  Admiral 
Beechey.  A  »tep  iti  progress,  where  the  outer  reef 
baa  become  cr  vcred  with  vegetation,  is  t<i  )h<  seen  in 
the  cut  leprrn'-nting  Wliit-Siinday  Island,  also  one  of 
the  New  Hebrides,  explored  by  Admiral  Beechey,' 
and  called  Whit-Bunday  or  Whitsuntide  Island,  from 
ita  baring  l>een  discovered  by  Captain  Wallis  on  Whit- 
Bunday,  1 767  (long.  1  Grt",  20'  E. ;  lat.  1 5°,  44'  8.)  Still 
f\irther  progress  is  manifest  when  successive  liarriers  of 
reef  bave  been  converted  into  aoil,  and  stretch  in  long 
line*  off  the  shores  of  great  ixlandH,  as  in  the  instance  of 
Bora-Bora  {Sm  p.  646) ;  and  finally,  we  see  the  won- 
drom  obanges  wrought  in  coral  islands  by  volcanic 
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k  Boit  of  tho  itiandi  of  tbo  Paoiflo;  but  nitDt- 
riontly  In  the  Oala,iag<)s  (desoiibod  in  our  lost  ohaptor), 
and  in  AlbeiiiarU  Island,  and  atill  more  strikingly  and 
Impreaiively  on  the  aharp  mountain  peaks  and  pinnaolwi 
of  Bora-B.ira,  one  of  tho  8<io!aty  Islanda  (long.  ISl*.  d'i 
4fi'{  W.  lat.  16'  27',    8m  pp.  640  and  646). 

In  few  i°1ands  are  the  various  phenomena  of  tho 
coral  formation  and  the  successive  ste|M  of  growth  and 
conversion  to  soil  adapted  for  vegetation  and  then  for 
habitation,  seen  to  so  great  an  advantage  aa  in  the 
so-ciilled  Keeling  IslaiidH,  and  as  these  islands  gave 
ori;;in  to  those  observations  and  generalisations  of  Mr. 
Cliitrles  Darwin,  which  are  admitto<l  to  have  thrown  quite 
a  new  light  U]ion  the  whole  phenomena,  we  shall  proceed 
with  the  description  of  them  mk  given  by  Mr.  Darwin, 
adding  that  gentleman's  iinjiortant  remarks  u]ion  the 
formation  and  constitution  of  Ooral  Islands  generally. 

April  \it. — We  arrived  in  view  of  the  Keeling  or 
CocoH  Islands,  situated  in  the  Indian  ocean,  and  about 
six  hundred  iiiilee  distant  frem  the  coast  of  Sumatra. 
This  is  one  of  the  lagoon  islands  of  coral  formation, 
similar  to  those  we  passed  in  the  Dangerous  Archi- 
|ielngo.  An  excellent  idoit  of  thb  generil  appearance 
of  thcM  extraordinory  rings  of  land,  which  rise  out  of 
the  depths  of  the  ocean,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
characteriatio  sketch  of  VN'hitsunday  Island,  in  Beechy'i 
Voyage.     (.Vw  p.  624.) 

WJien  the  ship  wits  in  the  channel  at  the  entrance, 
Mr.  I.iesk,  an  Engli<h  resilient,  came  ofl*  in  his  boat 
Tho  histi>ry  of  thu  inhabitanta  of  this  place,  in  u  few 
words  lis  possible,  is  as  follows  :  About  nine  yeai-H 
ago,  a  Mr  Hare,  a  very  worthless  character,  broiiglit 
from  the  Kast  Indian  Arvhi]ielago  a  number  of  Malay 
slaves,  which  now,  including  children,  amount  to  more 
than  a  hundred,  (shortly  afterwarJs,  Captain  Ross, 
who  hud  before  visited  these  islands  in  his  merchant- 
ship,  arrived  from  England,  bringing  with  him  his 
family  and  goods  for  settlement.  Along  with  him 
came  Mr.  Licsk,  who  had  been  a  mate  iu  his  vessel. 
The  Malay  slaves  soon  ran  away  from  the  island  on 
whifh  Mr.  Hare  was  settled,  and  joined  Captain  Ross's 
party.  Mr.  Hare  ujiou  this  was  ultimately  obliged  to 
leave  thene  islands. 

The  Malays  are  now  nominally  in  a  state  of  freedom, 
and  certainly  are  so,  as  far  as  regards  their  personal 
treatment;  but  iu  moat  other  points  they  are  considered 
as  slaves.  From  the  dincontentod  state  of  the  people, 
the  repeated  removals,  and  perhnpt)  also  from  a  little 
misinanngement,  things  are  not  very  prosperous.  The 
island  has  no  quadruped,  excepting  the  pig,  and  no 
vigetable  in  any  quantity,  excepting  the  cocoa-nut 
On  the  latter  the  whole  prosperity  of  the  place  depends. 
The  only  exports  are  oil  from  the  nut,  and  the  cocoa- 
nut  itself  Un  it  the  pigs,  whieh  are  loaded  with  fat, 
almost  entirely  subsist,  ae  likewise  do  the  poultry  and 
ducks.  Even  a  huge  land-crab  is  furnished  by  nature 
with  a  curious  instinct  and  form  of  legs  to  open  end 
feed  on  this  same  fruit 

The  annular  reef  of  this  lagoon  island  is  surmounted 
in  the  greater  part  of  its  length  by  linear  islets.  Un 
the  northern  or  leeward  side  there  is  an  opening, 
through  which  vessels  reach  tho  anchorage.  On  entering, 
the  scene  was  very  curious  and  rather  pretty;  ita 
beauty,  however,  being  soleiv  dependent  on  the  bril- 
liancy of  tho  surrounding  rulours.  The  shallow,  clear, 
and  atill  water  of  the  lugoon,  resting  in  its  greater  part 
on  white  sand,  is,  when  illuminated  by  a  ▼erti<al  sun, 
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of  •  mo8t  vivid  green.  This  brilliant  ez)mnge,  several 
miles  in  width,  is  on  all  sides  divided,  either  from  the 
dark  heaving  water  of  the  ocean  by  a  line  of  snow- 
white  breakers,  or  from  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  by 
the  strips  of  land,  crowned  at  an  equal  heif.'li*  I>y  the 
tops  of  the  cocoa  nut  trees.  As  a  whito  cIo>i  .  ..ore  and 
tliere  affords  a  )>leasing  contnust  with  the  azt<ro  sky,  so, 
in  the  lagoon,  dark  bauds  of  living  coral  appear  through 
the  cmendd  green  water. 

The  next  morning,  ail«r  anchoring,  I  went  on  shore 
on  Direction  Island.  The  strip  of  dry  land  is  only  a  I 
few  hundred  yards  wide ;  on  the  lagoon  si<le  we  have  a 
white  calcareous  beach,  the  radiation  from  which  in 
such  a  climate  is  very  oppressive ;  and  on  the  outer  j 
coast  a  solid  broad  flat  of  coral  rock,  which  serves  to 
break  the  violence  of  the  o|)en  sea.  Excapting  near 
the  lagoon  where  there  is  some  sand,  the  land  is  entirely 
composed  of  rounded  fragments  of  coral.  In  such  a 
loose,  dry,  stony  soil,  the  climate  of  the  intertropical 
regions  alone  could  priKluue  a  vigorous  vegetation.  On 
some  of  the  smaller  islets,  nothing  could  be  more  ele- 
gant than  the  manner  in  which  the  young  and  full- 
grown  cocoa-nut  trees,  without  destroying  each  other's 
symmetry,  were  miuglod  into  one  wiwd.  A  beach  of 
glittering  while  sand  formed  a  border  to  these  fairy 
spots. 

I  will  now  give  a  sketoh  of  the  natural  history  of 
these  islands,  which,  from  its  very  paucity,  possesses  a 
peculiar  interest.  The  cocoa-nut  tree,  at  the  first 
glance,  seems  to  com|MM>e  the  whole  wood ;  there  are, 
however,  five  or  six  other  kinds.  One  of  these  grows 
to  a  very  large  size,  but,  from  the  extreme  softness  of 
its  wood,  is  useless  ;  another  sort  atf'ords  excellent 
timber  for  Bhi|>-building.  Besides  the  trees,  the  numlier 
of  plants  is  excetnlingly  limited,  and  consists  of  insig- 
iiilicant  weeds.  In  my  collection,  which  includes,  I 
l)elieve,  nearly  the  |)erfect  Flora,  the"-e  are  tweuly 
s|)ccies,  without  reckoning  a  moss,  lichen,  and  lungus. 
I'o  this  number  two  tree:*  must  be  nilded  ;  one  of  which 
was  not  in  flower,  and  the  othfr  I  only  heard  of  The 
latter  is  a  solitiiry  tr(«  of  its  kind  in  the  whole  group, 
and  grows  near  the  beach,  where,  without  doubt,  the 
one  seed  was  thrown  up  by  the  waves.  1  do  not 
imlude  in  the  above  list  tlib  ougarcane,  banana,  some 
other  vegetables,  fruit  trees,  and  im|H)rted grosses.  As 
these  islands  consint  entirely  of  coral,  and  at  one  time 
probably  existed  as  a  mere  water-washed  reef,  all  the 
productions  now  living  hero  must  have  been  trans- 
IHirted  by  the  waves  of  the  sea.  In  accorilance  to 
this,  the  Flora  has  quite  the  character  of  a  refuge  for 
the  destitute  :  Professor  Henslow  informs  me,  that  of 
the  twenty  species,  nineteen  be'ong  to  dittereut  genera, 
and  these  again  to  no  less  than  sixteen  orders  I 

In  Holman's  Travels  (p.  378.),  an  account  is  given 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  A.  8.  Keating,  who  resiiled 
twelve  months  on  these  islands,  of  the  various  seeds, 
and  other  bodies,  which  have  been  known  to  httve 
been  wathed  ou  shore.  "Seeds  and  ])lants  from 
Sumatra  and  .Java  have  been  driven  up  by  the  surf  on 
the  windward  side  of  the  islands.  Among  them  have 
lH>en  found  the  Ximiri,  native  of  Sumatra  and  the 
|K!uiiu<ula  of  Malacca  ;  the  cocoa' nut  of  Balci,  known 
by  it«  slui|)o  and  size ;  the  Dadass,  which  is  planted  by 
the  Malays  with  the  |M.>p|ier-vine,  the  latter  entwining 
round  its  trunk,  and  iup|iortiug  itself  by  th.'  prickles  on 
its  stem  ;  the  soap  tree  ;  the  castor  oil  plu.>t ;  trunks 
of  the  sago  palm  ;  and  various  kinds  of  seeds  lUikuown 
to  the  Malays  who  settled  uu  the  islands.     Tll^  se  are 


all  supposed  to  have  been  driven  on  shore  bythe  N.W. 
monsoon  to  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  thenoe  to 
these  isUnds  by  the  S  E.  trade- wind.  Large  masses  of 
Java  teak,  and  yellow  wikxI,  have  also  been  found, 
besides  immense  trees  of  red  and  wl  ite  cedar  and  the 
bbie  gum-wood  of  New  Holland,  in  a  iwrfKOtly  sound 
condition.  All  the  hardy  seeds,  such  as  creepen^ 
retain  their  germinating  imwer,  but  the  softer  kinds, 
among  whicli  is  the  manhostin,  are  destroyed  in  the 
IMssage.  Fishing  ciiuoes,  apparently  from  Java,  have 
at  times  been  washed  on  shore."  It  is  interesting  thus 
to  discover  hoyi  numerous  the  seeds  are  which,  coming 
fi-ora  several  countritvs,  ore  drifted  over  the  wide  ocean. 
Professor  Henslow  tells  me,  he  believes  that  nearly  all 
the  plants  which  I  brought  from  this  island,  are  com- 
mon littoral  s|H>cie8  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago. 
From  the  direction,  however,  of  the  winds  and  currents, 
it  seems  scaiv  ly  possible  that  they  can  have  come  here 
in  a  direct  line.  If,  as  suggested  with  much  probability 
by  Mr.  Keating,  they  have  first  been  carried  towards 
the  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  thence  drifted  back 
again,  together  with  the  pro<luctions  of  that  country, 
the  seeds,  t)efore  germinating,  must  have  travelled 
between  18U0  and  2400  miles. 

ChamiH.so,  when  describing  the  Radack  Archip:>- 
lago,  situated  in  the  central  |iart  of  the  Western 
Pacific,  states  that,  "  The  sea  brings  to  these  islands 
the  B<H<ds  and  fruits  of  many  tives,  most  of  which  have 
yet  not  grown  here.  The  greater  |>art  of  these  seeds 
appear  to  have  not  yet  lost  the  caitabilify  of  growing." 
It  is  also  said  that  trunks  of  northern  firs  are  washed 
on  snore,  which  must  have  been  floated  from  an  im- 
mense distance.  Thejie  facts  are  highly  iutoi-osting. 
It  cannot  bo  doubte<l,  if  there  were  land-birds  to  pick 
up  the  seeds  when  first  ciu>t  on  shore,  and  a  soil  more 
adapt«>4l  for  their  growth  than  the  loose  blocks  of  oorol, 
that  such  islands,  altlsoui;h  so  isolated,  would  soon 
IKMsess  a  more  abundant  Flora. 

The  list  of  land-aiumals  is  even  poorer  than  that  of 
plants.  Hiime  of  the  islets  are  inliabited  by  rats;  anil 
their  oFigiu  is  known  to  be  due  to  a  ship  from  the 
MiiuntiuK,  which  was  wrecked  here.  These  rats  have 
rather  a  different  ap|)earance  from  the  English  kind  ; 
tliey  are  smaller  and  much  more  brightly  coloured. 
There  are  no  true  land-birds  ;  for  a  sni|ie  and  a  rail 
(liaUui  phiUi/^mttui),  though  living  entirely  among 
the  dry  herbage,  iMilongto  thetrderof  Waders.  Bird* 
of  this  oilier  ai-e  said  to  occur  on  several  of  the  low 
ishiiids  in  the  Pacific.  At  Ascension  a  rail  {Purphy- 
rio  1)  was  shot  near  the  summit  of  thi  mount  lin  ;  and 
it  was  evideiitly  a  solitary  straggler.  From  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  believe,  the  waders  are  the  first  colonists 
of  any  island,  after  the  innumcnble  web-footed  specios. 
1  may  add,  that  whenever  I  hive  noticed  birds,  which 
were  not  |>elagio,  very  far  out  at  sea,  they  always  be- 
longed to  this  onler  ;  and  hence  they  would  naturally 
bec«>me  the  earliest  colonists  uf  any  distant  point. 

Of  reptiles),  I  saw  only  one  small  lizard.  Of  iiuieot*, 
I  took  pains  to  collect  every  kind.  Exclusive  of 
.spider.;,  which  were  numerous,  there  were  thirteen 
spt!cios.  Of  these,  one  «)nly  was  a  beetle.  A  small 
8|)ecies  of  ant  swarnie  I  by  thousands  under  the  loose 
dry  blocks  of  coral,  and  was  the  only  true  insect  which 
was  al  iindaiit.  Although  the  productions  of  the  land 
am  thus  scanty  ;  if  wo  look  to  t  ho  waters  of  surround- 
ing sea,  the  number  of  or);anio  beings  is  indeed 
infinite. 

Chamisio  has  described  the  natund  hiatoijr  of  Bomon- 
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toff,  a  lagoon  island  in  the  R<ulack  Archipelago,  The 
number  and  kind  of  ]>ro<lii<!ti<iii8  there  U  very  nearly 
the  game  with  th<vio  here.  One  hiuhII  lizurd  wiui  seen  : 
wading  birds  (NaineniuHHnd8colu|>nx)  were  numerous, 
and  very  tame.  Of  plants,  he  st.tos  there  were  nine- 
teen sjiecieg  (including  one  fern) ;  and  sonio  of  tlieni 
are  the  same  itpeuies  with  those  I  collected  here, 
although  on  an  island  situated  in  a  different  ocean. 

These  strips  of  land  are  rai-ed  only  to  that  height, 
to  which  the  surf  can  throw  fragments,  and  the  wind 
heap  tip  sand.  Their  protection  is  due  to  the  outward 
and  laterul  increase  of  the  reef,  which  thus  breiiks  the 
sea.  The  as|)ect  and  constitution  of  these  islels  at 
once  call  up  tlie  idea,  that  the  land  and  the  an  are 
here  struggling  for  mastery  ;  although  terrt  tirina  has 
obtained  a  footing,  the  denizens  of  the  other  eh^nent 
think  their  claim  at  least  equal.  In  e\ery  |»irt  one 
meets  herniit-cnt))s  of  more  than  one  sjiecies,  carrying 
on  their  backs  the  houses  they  have  stolen  from  the 
neighbouring  iMuich.  The  large  claws  or  pincors  of 
some  of  these  crabs  are  most  beautifully  adapted,  when 
drawn  back,  to  forn^  an  opercniiiui  to  the  shell,  which 
is  ni*arly  ai  |ierfect  as  the  jiroper  one  that  iMdongal  to 
the  original  molluscous  animal.  I  wha  iiHsiired,  and  as 
far  ns  my  observations  went  it  was  i'<intinncd,  that 
there  are  certain  kinds  of  thest!  hermits,  wiiich  always 
use  certain  kinds  only  of  old  slielU.  O.crhiMd,  the 
trees  ai-o  oucupied  by  nundiers  ol  giUim^t-s  frigate 
birds,  and  terns.  From  the  many  nests  and  smell  nf 
the  atmosphere,  this  might  be  called  a  Hca-nHi'.i'ry. 
The  gannets,  sitting  on  their  rude  nests,  look  at  an  in- 
truder with  a  stiipiil,  yet  angry  air.  The  n(Mlilii's,  as 
their  name  expresses,  nre  silly  little  creatures.  But 
tliL'e  is  one  charming  bird  ;  it  is  a  small  and  smiw- 
white  tern,  which  smoothly  hovers  at  the  distanci'  of 
an  arm's  length  frrani  your  head  ;  its  large  black  eye 
scanning  with  quiet  c  'riosity  your  expression.  Little 
imagination  is  reiiuired  to  fancy,  that  so  light  and 
delicate  a  l«Hly  nm»*'  l>e  t<-nanted  by  some  wandering 
fairy  spirit. 

Swuia;/,  April  3-rii. — A(U^r  s<'rvice  I  accompanied 
t*.tpt.kin  Kitzroy  to  the  settlement,  situated  at  the 
distance  of  some  mile;:,  on  a  |x>int  lliii-kly  Hciitt4'ii'il 
over  with  tall  cooia-iiiit  trees.  Captain  lloss  and  Mr. 
Liesk  lived  in  a  lar;.;e  Imni-like  house,  o|M'n  at  borli 
ends,  iinil  lined  wilh  ni.its  made  of  woven  Imrk.  The 
houses  of  the  .Malay  i  are  iiiringed  alona  the  slune  ,>f 
the  Ugom,  The  whole'  [ili'ce  had  nither  a  desolate 
as|)eet,  laicnuso  then)  were  no  gardens  to  show  the  signs 
of  care  an<l cultivation.  Thejiitivesbehmg  to  difh'rent 
islands  in  the  V.nsi  Indian  Ai''-hi|MOngo,  but  all  s|a>ak 
the  same  lav.guagi-  :  we  saw  inhabitints  of  Korni'o, 
t'elebes,  Java,  and  SuniatiH  In  the  colour  of  their 
skin  they  resemble  the  Tahitinns,  nor  do  they  widely 
ilifler  from  them  in  form  of  fi'atures.  S>me  ff  the 
women,  however,  showed  a  gixsl  ileal  of  the  (^hines4! 
character.  I  liked  both  their  general  exprt-ssion  and 
the  sound  of  their  voices.  They  ap|H'aivd  ]MH)r,  and 
their  houses  were  destitute  of  furnituro  ;  but  it  wa.s 
evident,  from  the  plurnpne.ts  of  the  little  children,  that 
e<K!oa-nuts  and  turtle  atford  no  bad  sustenance. 

On  thi.s  i.iland  the  wells  are  situated  from  which 
ships  obtain  water.  At  tirst  sight  it  ap|ieai's  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  the  fresh  water  should  nigidarly 
chh  and  flow  with  the  usual  tide.  Wo  must  believe 
that  tti')  comproHsed  sand  or  jiorous  coral  ro<;k  acts 
like  a  s  >onge ;  and  that  the  rain  wat<!r  which  falls  on 


the  gruunu   being    *|ieeifioally  lighter  Ihau   the  salt  |  an  inviuoible,  all-powerful  euoniy,  yet  we  see  it  resisted 
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merely  floats  on  its  surface,  and  is  subject  to  the  same 
movements.  There  can  be  no  actual  attraction  between 
salt  and  fresh  watei',  and  the  s|)ongy  texture  must  tend 
to  prevent  all  admixture  fn)m  slight  disturl)anceH,  On 
the  other  hand,  where  the  foundation  consists  only  of 
loose  fragments,  u|  on  a  well  Ix'ing  dug,  salt  or  brackish 
water  enters  ;  of  which  fact  we  saw  un  instance  on  this 
same  isl.ind. 

After  dinner  wo  stayed  to  see  a  half-superstitious 
scene  acted  by  the  Malay  women.  They  dress  a  large 
wooden  spoon  in  garments,  ciirry  it  to  the  grave  of  a 
dead  man,  and  then,  at  the  full  of  the  moon,  they  pre- 
tend it  becomes  inspired,  and  will  dance  and  jump 
alKiut.  Ailer  the  proper  preparations,  the  spoon  held 
by  two  women  became  convidsed,  and  danced  in  good 
time  to  the  song  of  the  surrounding  chiklren  and 
wou\en.  It  was  a  most  foolish  8|)ectacle,  but  Mr, 
I  !<'sk  nuiintained  that  numy  of  the  Malays  l>elieved  in 
Its  spiritual  movement.  The  dance  did  not  commence 
till  the  moon  had  ri:jen,  and  it  was  well  worth  remain- 
ing to  behold  her  bright  globe  so  quietly  shining 
through  the  long  arms  of  the  cocoa-nuts,  as  they  waved 
in  the  evening  breeze.  These  scenes  of  the  tropics  ai-o 
in  themselvi  s  so  delicious,  that  tlioy  almost  equal  those 
dcjirer  one  .  to  which  we  are  bound  by  each  best  feeling 
of  the  mi',.d. 

The  next  day  I  employed  myself  in  examining  the 
very  interesting  yet  sim])le  structure  and  origin  of 
these  islands.  The  water  Iwing  uiinsnally  smooth  I 
waded  in  as  far  tus  the  living  mounds  of  coral,  on  which 
the  swell  of  the  o|hui  sea  breaks.  In  some  of  the 
gidlies  and  hollows  there  were  Is-antiful  green  and 
other  coloured  fishes,  and  the  forms  and  tints  of  many 
of  the  zoophytes  were  admiiiible.  It  is  excusable  to 
grow  enthusiitslio  over  the  infinite  numbers  of  <u-ganic 
beings  with  which  the  sea  of  the  tropics,  so  prodigal 
of  life,  to«nns  ;  vet  1  must  confesiH  I  think  those  natu- 
ralists who  hjive  described  in  well-known  words  the 
submiirine  gi-oltoes  deckeil  with  a  th'>nsaiid  Wi'uties, 
have  indulged  in  n.ther  exuberant  language. 

Ajrril  6lh. — I  iK'tompanied  ('a|itain  Fitzroy  to  an 
island  at  the  head  of  the  lagiu>n:  the  channel  was  ex- 
ceedingly intricate,  winding  ihiimgh  Ih'Ids  of  delicately 
bniiii'hed  conds.  We  sa.v  sevirid  turtle,  and  two 
Isiats  weiv  thiu  employed  in  ciitching  them.  The 
•■■.,  iiiod  is  rather  enrions;  the  water  is  so  clear  and 
shiillow,  that  although  at  hi.  t  a  turtle  quickly  dives 
out  of  sight,  yet  in  a  caiKHi,  .  •  boat  under  sail,  the 
pursuers  aHer  no  very  long  ilnu  •)  come  up  to  it.  A 
iiiiin  standing  ready  in  the  bows,  at  this  moment 
ila.shi-s  through  'he  watii  .q  'ni  the  turtle's  back  ; 
then  dinging  with  Isith  hands  by  tht  ahell  of  its 
ncik,  he  is  carried  away  till  the  animal  lan'oines 
e.xhaiisled  and  is  secured.  It  wa.s  quite  anliu'resting 
chase  to  WH3  the  two  IsNtts  thus  doubling  abont,  and  the 
men  da.shiiig  into  the  water  trying  to  seize  their  prey. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  liead  of  the  lagoon,  we 
eross<>d  the  narrow  islet  ami  found  a  great  surf  breaking 
on  the  windwai'd  coa^t.  I  can  hardly  explain  the 
cause,  but  there  is  to  my  minil  a  oonBider,.ole  degree 
ofgniiiileiir  in  the  view  of  the  outer  shores  of  ihi'se 
lag<Kin  i.slands.  There  is  a  Bimplicity  in  the  barrier- 
like  la'aeh,  the  margin  of  gi-etui  bushes  and  tall  eocoa- 
niit-s,  the  solid  flat  of  coral  rock,  strc^wed  hero  and 
tbei-e  with  great  fragmenta,  nnd  the  line  of  furiovis 
breakers,  all  rounding  away  towards  eitluir  hand.  The 
ocean  throwing  its  waters  over  the  broail  reef  appears 
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an<l  eTuu  conquered  by  means  which  at  first  seem  most 
weak  and  inefficient. 

It  is  not  that  the  oconn  si>are.s  tlui  rock  of  coral  ; 
the  great  fragments  scattered  over  tlio  reef,  and  accii- 
mnlated  on  the  beach,  whence  the  tall  cocoa-nut  springs, 
phiinly  be.s|)eak   tlie  unrelenting  power  of  its  waves. 
Nor  are  there  any  Mcriods  of  repose  granted.     The 
long  swell,  canseti  iiy  the  gentle  but  steady  action  uf 
the  tnule-wind  always  blowing  in  one  direction  over  a 
wide    area,    causes    breakers,    which    even   exceed   in 
violence  those  of  our  temperate  regions,  and  which 
never  cease  to  rage.      It  is  impossible  to  behold  these 
ivaves  witlioiit  feeling  a  conviction   that    an    island, 
though  built  of  the  liarih'st  rock,  let  it  be  porphyry, 
gninit<i,  or  quartz,   would   ultimattdy  yield  and  be  de- 
molished by  such   irresistible  forces.     Yet  these  low, 
iiisighlKcant  coral  islets  stand  and  are  victorious  :  for 
hi're  another  power,  as  antagonist  to  the  former,  takes 
part  iu  tlie  contest.     The  organic  forces  .separate  the 
atoms  ("''carbimate  of  lime  one  by  one  from  the  foaming 
breukei's,  and  unite  them  into  a  symmetrical  struc- 
ture.     Let  the  hurricane  tear  up  its  thousand   Inige 
fragments ;  yet   what  will  this  tell  against  tint  aecu-  | 
mulattMl  labour  of  myriads  of  architects  at  work  night  { 
and  ilay,  month  after  month.     Thus  do  we  see  the  soft  i 
and  gelatinous  body  of  a  polyj>us,  through  the  agency 
of  the  vital   law.s,  conquering   the   great    mechanical 
power  of  the  waves  of  An  ocean,  which  neither  the  art 
of  man,  nor  the  inanimate  works  ot'  nature  could  .suc- 
ce.ssi'uliy  resist. 

We  ilid  not  return  on  boanl  till  late  in  the  evening, 
a.s  we  stayetl  some  time  in  the  lagoou  collecting  s|)eci- 
mens  of  the  giant  Cham  i,  and   looking  at  the  coral  , 
lielils.     Near  the  head  of  the  lagrxm   1   wiis  much  sur-  | 
prised  to  find  a   wide  urea,  coiisidcraldy  moi-e  than  a  I 
mill'  .square,  covered  with  a   forest  of  brmching  coral,  I 
wliioh,   though   standing    upriglit,    was  all  ileiul  and  I 
rottrn.     At  first  I  wils  quite  at  a  loss  to  iniderstand  > 
the  eiusr  :  afterwanis  it  occurred   U)  me   that  it   wivs 
owing  to  che  following  rather  curious  eombination  of  i 
circumstances.      It  should,   however,   first  be  stjited, 
that  ciimls  are  never  able  to  survive  even  a  short  ex-  | 
posui-e  iu  the  air  to  the  sun's  niys,  so  that  their  u]iward 
limit  of  growth  is  determined  liy  that  of  lowest  water  I 
at  spring  tiilcs.     It  ap|H-ars  from  some  old  charts,  that  { 
the  h>ng  island  to  windward   was  formerly  separated  ' 
by  wide  chauDcIs  into  sevend  islets;  this   fact  is  like- 
wise indicated  by  the  less    ige  of  the  trees  in  certain  I 
portions.      (Jmier  this  former  condilion  of  the   reef,  a  i 
strong  lireeze,  by  throwing  more  water  over  the  barrier, 
would   tend   to  raist^  the  level  ot  tl-^  'agoon.     Now  it 
acts  in  a  directly  contrary  manner;  for  the  water,  not 
only  is  not  increased  by  currents  fr.  m  the  outside,  but 
is  blown  outwards  by  the  force  of  the  winil.     Hence, 
it  is  ob.served,    tlmt  the  tides  ui^ir  the  head,  of  the 
lagoon  do  not  rise  so  high  during  strong  breezes  as  on 
onlinii-y  (suasions.     This  difference  of  level,  although  \ 
no  c|.)iil.t  vt-ry  small,  h:i«,  I  believe,  caused  the  death  of 
those  roral  groves,  which,  un<ler  the  former  c<uidition 
of  tilings,  had  attained  the  utmost  possible  limits  of 
upward  growth. 

It  I 

ItoFLDRR     0»    A    COBAI,     IsLAND  — aEIAT    CBAB  —  BtIHOIKO 

CoKALs  —  Sthictubb  oi*   Laooon   Islands —  Kncihcli.vo 
ANU  IIauhikk  ItKBrs. 

A  KKW   mill's   north   of  Keelmg   there    is    another 
mnall  lagoou  island,  the  centre  of  which  is  nearly  tilled  , 
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I  up.     Captain  Uoss  found  in  the  conglomerate  of  the 
outer  coiLst  a  well-rouiuled  fragraeut  uf  greeustone, 


rather  larger  than  a  man's  head  ;  he  and  the. aen  with 
him  were  so  nmch  surprised  at  this,  tliat  they  brought 
it  away  and  preserved  it  as  a  curiosity.  The  occurrence 
of  this  one  stone,  where  every  other  particle  of  matter  is 
calcareous,  certainly  is  very  puzzNug.  The  island  has 
scarcely  ever  been  visited,  nor  is  it  probable  that  a 
ship  had  been  wrecked  there.  From  the  absence  of 
any  better  explanation,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  must  have  come  there  entangled  in  the  roots  of  some 
large  tree  ;  when,  however,  I  considered  the  great 
distance  from  the  nearest  land,  the  eondiination  of 
chances  against  a  stone  thus  l)eing  entangled,  the  tree 
wa.shed  into  the  sea,  floated  so  far,  then  landed  safely, 
and  the  stone  finally  so  end>edded  as  to  allow  of  its 
discovery,  I  was  almost  ashamed  of  imogiidog  a  means 
of  transport  .so  improbable.  It  wius  tlieret;>re  with 
great  interest  that  1  found  Chamis.so,  the  justly  distin- 
guished natiu'alist  who  aecom|)anic<l  Kotzebue,  stating 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kadack  Archi|ielago,  a  group 
of  lagoon  islands  in  the  nud.st  of  the  Pacific,  obtained 
stoiu'S  ftr  sharpening  their  instruments  by  searching 
the  roots  of  trees  which  are  cast  u|Hin  the  beach.  Jt 
will  be  eviiU'ut  that  this  mu.st  have  happentsi  several 
times,  since  laws  have  )>een  establi^lled  that  such  stones 
belong  to  the  chief,  and  a  punishment  is  inflicted  on  any 
one  who  attempts  to  defraud  him  of  this  right.  When 
the  isolate<l  |K)sition  of  these  small  islands  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  ocean — their  grejit  distance  from  any  land 
excepting  that  of  coral  formation,  a  fact  well  attested 
by  the  value  which  the  inhabitants,  who  are  such  Isild 
navigators,  attach  to  a  stone  of  any  kind — and  the 
slowness  of  the  currents  of  the  o|k:;i  sea  are  all  consi- 
dered, the  occurrence  of  jiebbles  thus  trans|Kirted  does 
ap|K'ar  wonderfid.  Stonejt  nuiy  often  Imj  thus  trans- 
|K>rt4'd  ;  and  if  the  island  on  which  they  are  stranded 
is  constructed  of  any  other  substjince  beside  coral,  they 
wouhl  scarcely  attract  attention,  and  thrir  origin  at  least 
would  never  have  Ist'ii  gue.s.st'd.  Sloivover,  this  agency 
may  long  escape  discovery  fi-om  the  probability  <if  tn'cs, 
es|M?ciaily  th.)S«!  loaded  with  sloni-s,  floating  l>euei<th 
the  surface.  In  the  channels  of  Terra  del  Fiiego  largo 
quantities  of  drift  tind>er  are  ca.st  U|K>n  the  beach,  yet 
it  is  extremely  rare  to  nu't^t  a  tree  swimming  on  the 
water.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  waU'r-logged  wood 
might  Im  transported,  when  floatingclo.se  to  the  Isittonj, 
an<l  occasionally  even  just  touching  it.  The  knowledge 
of  any  result  which  (w  ith  sulliiient  time  allowed)  can 
be  produced  by  cau.ses,  though  ap|H!aring  infinitely  im- 
probable, is  valuable  to  the  geoh)gist,  for  he  by  his 
crwd  (h-als  with  centuries  and  thousands  of  years,  lui 
others  do  with  minutes.  If  a  few  isohite<l  stones  ara 
discovered  in  a  mass  ol  tine  8e<limentury  strata,  it  can- 
not, afti'r  the  above  fnvln,  \h;  consi(ha'ed  as  verv  iiu- 
I)roliable  that  th'y  m  ly  have  Ix'cu  drifted  thi  ly  tho 
flo.tling  timber  of  a  former  epoch. 

During  another  day  I  visited  Horsburg  and  West 
Island.  In  tho  latter,  tho  vegetiition  was  perha|is  more 
luxuriant  than  in  any  other  J)art.  The  cocoa-nut  trees 
generally  grow  separate,  but  here  the  young  ones 
flourishnl  beneath  their  tall  parents,  and  formed  with 
their  long  and  curved  fronds  tiie  most  shaily  rtrlHiurs. 
Those  alone  who  have  tried  it  know  how  delicious  it  is 
to  be  seated  in  such  shade,  and  ilrink  tho  cisd  pleasant 
fluid  of  the  cocoa-nut,  -.vhirh  hangs  in  great  bunches 
close  by.  In  this  ishind  there  is  a  huge  bay  or  little 
loguuu,  oouiposeil  uf  the  finest  white  suud  :  it  is  qu<'-) 
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lovnl,  And  in  only  covered  by  the  tide  at  high  water ; 
from  t)iiH  large  bay  Binallcr  creelcH  )>enetrated  the  sur- 
rounding woods.  To  see  a  field  of  glittering  sand, 
reprvMenting  water,  and  around  the  border  of  which 
the  cocoa-nut  trees  extended  their  tall  and  waving 
trunks,  formed  a  singidar  and  very  pretty  view. 

I  will  now  briefly  mention  a  few  zoological  obnerva- 
tions  which  I  made  daring  our  stay  at  thexe  ixliinds. 
I  have  before  alluded  to  a  crab  which  lives  on  the  cocoa- 
nuts  ;  it  is  very  common  on  all  parts  of  the  dry  land, 
and  grows  to  a  monstrous  size.  It  is  closely  allied  or 
identical  with  Jiirg  «  lalro.  This  cr„b  has  its  front 
]>airof  legs  terminated  by  very  strong  and  heavy  pincers, 
and  the  last  pair  by  others  which  are  narrow  and  weak. 
It  would  at  first  be  thought  quite  im(>ossible  for  a  crab 
to  open  R  strong  cocoa-nut  covcitnl  with  the  huBk ;  but 
Mr.  Liesk  assures  me  he  has  repeatedly  seen  the  opera- 
tion effected.  The  crab  begin'*  by  tearing  the  husk, 
fibre  by  fibre,  and  always  from  that  end  under  which 
the  three  eye-holes  are  situated ;  when  this  is  coni- 
pl«t«Kl,  the  crab  commences  hnniinering  with  its  heavy 
claws  on  one  of  these  eye-holes,  till  auo|)ening  is  made. 
Then  turning  round  its  body,  by  the  aid  of  its  posterior, 
and  narrow  pair  of  pincers  it  extracts  the  whit*)  albumi- 
nous sulmtanco.  1  think  this  is  as  curious  n  case  of 
instinct  as  ever  I  heard  of,  and  likewise  of  adaptation 
in  structure  between  two  objects  apparently  so  remote 
from  each  other  in  the  scheme  of  nature  as  the  crab 
and  n  cocoa-nut  tree.  The  Birgos  is  diurnal  in  its 
hiibits,  but  every  night  it  is  snid  to  pay  a  visit  to  tut, 
sea,  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  ofmoistening  its  branchin. 
The  young  are  likewise  hatched,  and  live  for  some  time, 
on  the  coust.  These  crabs  inhabit  deep  burrows,  which 
they  excavate  beneath  the  roots  of  trees ;  and  here 
they  accumulate  surprising  quantities  of  the  picked 
fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut  husk,  on  which  they  rest  as  on 
a  IhhI.  The  Malays  sometimes  titke  advantage  of  their 
labour,  by  eollecting  the  coi-rse  fibrous  subsLinre  and 
using  it  as  junk.  These  cralis  are  very  guo<l  to  eot ; 
mortwvcr,  under  the  tail  of  tlio  larger  ones  there  is  a 
groat  mass  of  fut,  which  when  molteii  Honiotimcs  yields 
ns  much  as  a  quart  bottle  full  of  limpid  oil  It  has 
Ihhsii  stated  by  stmie  authoi-s  that  the  Jiiryot  lalro 
crawl  up  the  co<Msi-n'it  trees  for  the  pnr|K>se  of  stealing 
the  nuts :  I  very  nmoh  doubt  the  |io,ssibility  of  this ; 
but  with  the  Pan'lanui  the  task  would  be  very  much 
easier.  I  understood  from  Mr.  Liesk  that  on  these 
islands  the  Birgos  lives  only  on  the  nuts  which  fall  to 
the  ground. 

I  was  a  goiHl  deal  surprised  to  find  two  siwcies  of 
coral  of  the  genus  Mille|Kiiu,  |>ON«!ssod  of  tho  pro|ierty 
of  stinging.  Tho  stony  branchesor  plates,  when  tiikon 
fi^>8li  from  the  water,  have  a  harsh  feel,  and  are  :iut 
slimy,  although  possessing  a  strong  and  disagreeable 
odour.  The  stinging  jiroperty  seema  to  vary  within 
c-ertain  liuats  iu  different  s[iecimens:  when  a  piece  whs 
pressed  or  rubbed  on  tho  tender  skin  of  the  face  or 
arm,  a  pricking  stMiHittion  was  generally  caused,  which 
came  on  a<lcr  the  interval  of  a  second,  and  Listed  only 
for  a  short  time.  One  day,  however,  by  merely  touch- 
ing my  face  with  one  of  the  branches  the  jtaiii  was 
in8tant4intH>us;  itincreoscd  as  usual  after  a  few  seconds, 
and  remaining  sharp  for  some  minutes,  was  perceptible 
for  half  an  hour  afterwards.  Tho  sensation  was  as  bad 
as  that  from  a  nettle,  but  moi-o  like  that  caused  by  the 
Portuguese  man-of-war  {I'hjftalia).  Little  red  spots 
were  produced  on  the  tecder  skin  of  tho  ann,  which 
appeared  as  if  they  would  have  formed  watery  pustules, 


but  did  not.  The  circumstance  of  this  stinging  pro- 
perty is  not  new,  though  it  has  scarcely  been  sufliciently 
remarked  on.  M.  Quoy  mentions  it,  and  I  have  heard 
of  stinging  corals  in  the  West  Indies.  In  the  East 
Indian  Sea  a  stinging  sea-weed  also  is  found. 

There  was  another  and  quite  distinct  kind  of  coral, 
which  was  remarkable  from  the  change  of  colour,  which 
it  underwent  shortly  after  death;  when  alive  it  was  of 
a.  honey-yellow,  but  some  hours  after  being  taken  out 
of  water,  it  became  as  black  as  ink.  I  may  just  men- 
tion, as  partly  connected  with  the  above  subjects,  that 
there  are  here  two  species  of  fish,  of  the  genus  S|taruB, 
which  exclusively  feed  on  coral.  Both  are  coloured  of 
a  splendid  bhiisli-green,  one  living  invariably  in  the 
lugoon,  and  the  other  amongst  the  outer  breakers. 
Mr.  Liesk  assured  us  that  he  had  repeatedly  sccii  whole 
shosis  grazing  with  their  strong  bouy  jaws  on  the 
tops  of  the  coral  branches.  I  opened  the  intestines  of 
several,  and  found  them  distended  with  a  yellowish 
calcareous  matter.  The.se  fish,  together  with  the  litho 
phagoiis  shells  and  ti>o  nereidous  animals,  which  perfo- 
rate every  block  of  dead  coral,  must  be  very  efficient 
agents  in  producing  the  finest  kind  of  mud,  and  this, 
when  derived  from  such  materials,  appears  to  be  the 
same  with  chalk. 

April  1 2//».— -In  tho  morning,  we  stood  out  of  tho 
Ijtgoon.  I  am  glad  we  have  visited  these  islands  : 
Piich  formations  surely  rank  high  amongst  the  wonderful 
ibjects  of  this  world.  It  is  not  a  wonder,  which  at 
first  strikes  the  eye  of  the  body,  but  rather,  after  reflec- 
tion, the  eye  of  reason  We  feel  suq)rised,  when  travel- 
lers relate  accounts  of  tho  vast  extent  of  certain  ancient 
ruins  ;  but  how  utterly  insignificant  are  the  greatest  of 
these,  when  coiiipaivd  to  the  ]iile  of  stone  here  accumu- 
lated by  tho  work  of  various  minute  animals.  Through- 
out the  whole  group  of  islands,  every  single  atom,  e.en 
from  the  smallest  {urticle  to  large  fragments  of  rock, 
bears  tho  stamp  of  having  been  subjected  to  tho  power 
of  organic  arrangement.  Captain  Fitzroy,  at  the 
distance  of  but  little  more  than  a  mile  from  tho  shore, 
soundtid  with  a  line  7200  feet  long,  and  found  no  Isjttom. 
This  island  is,  therefore,  a  lofty  submarine  mountain, 
wliich  has  a  greater  inclination  than  even  those  of  vol- 
canic origin  on  the  land.  I  will  now  give  a  sketch  of 
the  general  results  at  which  I  have  arrived,  r<'S|>ecting 
the  origin  of  the  vari-ius  classes  of  reefs,  which  occur 
scatt<>red  over  si,ch  large  spaces  of  the  intertropical 
sens. 

The  first  cousidcration  to  attend  to  is,  that  every 
I  uliservation  lewis  to  the  conclusion  that  those  lamel- 
,  liform  corals,  which  ai-e  the  efficient  agents  in  form- 
ing a  reof,  cannot  live  at  any  considerable  depth. 
As  far  as  I  hitvo  personally  seen,  I  jmlgo  of  this  from 
carefully  examining  the  impressions  on  tho  soundings, 
which  were  taken  by  Captain  Fitzroy  at  Keeling 
Island,  close  outside  the  bi  rakers,  and  from  some  othei-s 
which  I  obtained  at  tho  Mauritius.  At  a  depth  under 
ten  fathoms,  the  arming  <  anie  up  as  clean  as  if  it  had 
been  dropfied  on  a  car|)vt  i<f  thick  turf;  but  as  the 
depth  increased,  the  panicles  of  sand  brought  up  lie- 
came  more  and  more  numei-<)U3,  until,  at  Iu3t,  it  was 
evi<lont  the  bottom  consisted  of  a  smooth  luyur  of 
calcareous  sand,  interrupted  only  at  intervals  by  shelves, 
comiiosed  i)robably  of  dead  coral  rock.  To  carry  on 
the  analogy,  the  blades  of  grass  grew  thinner  and 
thinner,  till  at  last  the  soil  was  so  sterile,  that  nothing 
sprung  from  it. 

As  long  as  no  facts,  beyond  those  relating  to  the 
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Blmoturo  of  lagoon  islands  wei'o  known,  8o  aa  to  establish 
some  more  comprehennivo  theory,  the  liolii-t'  tJiat  corals 
constructed  their  habitatioi.s,  or,  H|H!akiu^  more  cor- 
rectly, their  skeletons,  on  the  circular  crests  uf  mibma- 
rine  craters,  was  both  ingenious  and  very  plausible.  Yet 
the  sinuous  margin  of  some,  as  in  the  iiadack  Islands 
of  Kotzebixe,  one  of  which  is  fifty-two  miles  lo.-g,  by 
twenty  broad,  and  the  narrowness  of  others,  as  in  ^w 
IhIiuicI  (of  which  there  is  a  chart  on  a  large  sca'.J, 
forming  ]NU't  of  the  admirable  lalxiurs  of  Captain 
Iteechey),  must  have  startled  every  one  who  considered 
this  subject. 

The  very  general  surprise  of  all  those  who  have 
Ix'held  lagoon  islands,  hns  perhaps  been  one  chief  causo 
why  other  rccfn,  of  oa  wpially  curious  structure,  have 


been  almost  o.verlookod  :  I  allude  to. the  enciroling 
reefs.  Wo  will  take,  as  an  instance,  Vanikoro,  cele- 
brated on  account  of  the  shipwi-eck  of  La  Peyrouse. 
(•S'e«  |>.  S29.)  The  reef  there  runs  at  the  distance  of 
nearly  two,  and  in  some  parts  three  miles  from-  the 
shore,  and  is  separateil  from  it  by  a  channel  having  a 
general  depth  between  thirty  and  forty  fathoms,  and, 
in  one  part,  no  less  than  fifty,  or  three  hundred  feet. 
Externally,  the  reef  rises  fix>m  an  ocean  profoundly 
deep.  Can  anything  be  more  singular  than  this  struc- 
ture ?  It  is  analogous  to  that  of  a  lagoon,  but  w'  :,h  an 
island  standing,  like  a  picture  in  its  fram  n  the 
middle.  A  fringe  of  low  alluvial  land  in  these  cases 
gimerally  surrounds  the  base  of  the  mountains ;  this, 
covered  bj  the  most  beautiful  productions  vf  a  tropical 
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land,  hacked  by  the  abrupt  mountains  nnil  fnnited  by  a  ' 
Inku  uf  smooth  water,  only  scimrated  from   the  dark 
waves  of  the  ocean  by  a  line  of  breakers,  lorni  the 
elements  of  the  lieautiful  scenery  of  Tahiti — so  well 
culled  the  Queen  uf  Islands.    Wo  cannot  suppose  these 
ircling  reefs  are  linsed  on  an  external  crater,  for  the 
tral  mass  Bometiiiies  consists  of  ]>riniiiry  rock,  or  on  ; 
,    V  accumulation  <>f  .scdi'^-'ntary  de]Kisits,  for  the  reefe  i 
'       <v  indifferently  tl         ..iid  itself,  or  itn  submarine  | 
p.' '  ngation.     Of  this  latter  case  there  is  a  grand  in- 1 
fclanco  in  New  Caledonia,  where  the  reefs  extend  no 
less  than  HO  miles  beyond  the  island.  i 

The  great  Parrier  which  frontr  the  N.E.  coast  of 
Australia,  forms  a  third  class  of  reef  It  is  described  | 
by  Flindt^rs  as  having  a  length  of  nearly  one  thousand 


miles,  andaa  running  |mraliel  to  the  shore,  atadistanot 
of  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  from  it,  and,  in 
some  (Hirts,  even  of  fifty  and  si'venty.  The  great  ann 
of  the  sea  thus  included,  has  a  usuil  depth  of  between 
ten  and  twenty  fathoms,  but  this  increases  towardsoue 
end  to  forty  and  even  sixty.  This  probably  is  both 
the  grandest  and  most  extraordinary  reef  now  elisting 
in  any  part  of  the  world. 

It  :.iu»t  be  observed,  that  the  reef  itself  in  the  three 
classes,  namely,  lagoon,  encircling,  and  baiTJer,  agi'ees 
in  structure,  oven  in  the  most  minute  details ;  but 
these  I  luvo  not  space  here  even  to  allude  to.  The 
difference  entirely  lies  in  the  absence  or  presence  of 
neighbouring  land,  and  the  relative  position  which  the 
reefs  bear  to  it     In  the  two  lost  mentioned  ols':::es, 
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there  is  one  difflcuUy  in  undertaking  their  origin, 
which  iiiUHt  Ih3  |Hiintvd  out.  Since  tho  time  of  Dam- 
pior,  it  hiiN  bi-en  ruiimrkcd,  that  high  land  ami  deep 
Hu.is  go  toguthur.  Now  wliru  we  see  a  niiinl>er  of 
mniiutainons  iHlunds  coming  ahruptljr  down  .to  tlie  soa- 
shoro,  wo  must  sup|>0!<e  the  strata  of  which  thny  nre 
cc>mpoH(!d  arc  continued  with  nttarly  the  same  inclina- 
iion  bcuisath  the  water.  But,  in  such  canes,  whi^re 
the  reof  ii  diitant  sovkmI  miles  frrn  the  coast,  it  will 
be  t!vi(l 'nt,  upon  a  little  coinidoiMtion,  that  a  line 
dmwn  ]M>rpcndicularly  from  its  outnr  edge  down  to  the 
solid  rock  on  which  tho  reef  mu.st  be  based,  very  far 
cxeeud.i  thiit  sm'UI  limit  at  which  the  efficient  lumelli- 
f.ii-iu  corals  exi.Ht. 

In  some  parts  of  tho  sea,  as  we  shall  hereafter  mcu- 
tion,  reefs  do  occur  wliiith  fringe  rather  than  encircle 
islanils  -the  distance  from  the  shore  lieiiig  so  Hinall, 
where  the  inclination  of  the  land  is  great,  tliat  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  growth  of  the 
coral.  Even  in  these  "  fringing"  reefs,  as  I  shall  call 
them  in  contradistinction  to  the  "  encircling,"  the  reef 
is  not  attached  quite  clo<e  to  the  shore.  This  appears 
to  bo  the  result  of  two  causes  :  namely,  Arst,  that  the 
water  immediately  adjoining  the  beach  is  rendered 
turbid  by  the  surf,  and  therefore  injurious  to  a'l  zoo- 
phytes ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  larger  and  efficient 
kinds  only  flourish  on  the  outer  e<lgo'  amidst  tho 
breakers  of  the  open  sea.  The  shallow  space  between 
thn  skirting  reef  and  the  shore  has,  however,  <\  very  dif- 
fi!n)ntch»raut<!r  frnm  the' deep  channcl,similarly  sitiutted 
with  re4|N!Ct  to  tliosj  nf  the  encircling  orditr. 

liaving  thus  8|)oci<iixl  the  several  kin  Is  of  reefs, 
which  diffi-r  in  their  formn  and  relative  |H)sitii>n  with 
re;{ard  to  tho  noighlxiitrinj^  land,  but  which  aiv  most 
closely  similar  in  alt  other  resp  <cts  (ns  I  could  show  if 
I  h  id  space),  it  will.  I  think,  l>e  allowed  that  n  i  expla- 
nation oan  be  satisfactory  which  does  not  include  the 
whole  series.  Tho  theory  whi.Oi  f  would  "(riT,  is  Hiuiply, 
that  as  the  land  with  tho  attached  I'oefs  subsides  very 
gradually  from  the  action  of  subterranean  causes,  the 
coral-building  ptlypi  soon  raisn  again  their  solid  masses 
to  the  level  of  the  water  :  but  not  so  with  tho  land  ; 
each  inch  lost  is  irreclaimably  gone;— as  the  whole 
gradually  sinks,  the  water  gains  foot  by  foot  on  the 
sh'i'-R,  till  the  last  and  highest  peak  ii  finally  sub- 
utTged. 

III. 

UlNKBAL  PboOIS  OV  SpbSIDIXCC  IX  TBI  PACiriO — ^TniORT 
or  I.AOOON  IsLiNUS  CAt'SKD  Br  SCBSIDEMCI  or  TIIR  LaND  - 
I'aCIKICANII  IniiIANUcBAMS  UiriPKD  IN'rOALTKKN.VTI  Akkas 

or  Klbvation  and  Scbsiuencr  -I'oistc  o»  Krui-tiok  lie 

WITHIW  TttR   AHIAS   Of    K1.BVATI0M  —  SlB   JaMRS    KMKKSOK 
TRNNART  on   (.'oRAI.  WrLM  and   THI   C'oXVKRSIOM   or   i>ALT 

Watib  ihto  Fbbsh  bt  Filtration  throcgh  (.'oral. 

Before  I  explain  this  view  more  in  detail,  I  must 
enter  on  a  few  conxideratioiis,  which  render  such  clnvu;{es 
of  level  not  improbable.  Indee<l,  the  simple  fact  of  a 
large  ]M>rtiun  of  tho  continent  of  South  America  still 
rising  under  our  eyes,  and  aboiniding  with  proofs  of 
similar  elevations  on  a  grander  scale  during  tho  recent 
|ieriod,  takes  away  any  excessive  improlnibility  of  a 
movement  similar  in  kind,  but  in  an  op|>oiiite  dti-ecticm. 
Mr.  (now  Sir  Charles)  Lyell,  who  first  suggested  the  idea 
■  >f  a  general  subsidence  with  reference  to  coral  I'eefs,  has 
remarked  that  the  existence  of  so  small  a  poition  of  land 
in  the  Pacific,  where  so  many  cans<!8  Iwth  aijueous  and 
igneous  tend  to  ita  production,  renders  such  sinking  of 


the  foundation  iirobable.  There  i^  however,  another 
argument  of  ii...ch  greater  weight,  which  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  incouKidurablo  depth  at  which  corals 
grow.  We  see  large  extentii  of  ocean,  of  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  in  one  direction  and  several  hundreds 
in  another,  scattered  over  with  islands,  none  of  which 
rise  to  a  greater  height  than  that  to  which  waves  can 
throw  fragments,  or  the  wind  heap  up  sand.  Now  if 
we  leave  out  of  the  question  subsidence,  tho  foundation 
on  which  these  reefs  are  built  must  in  every  case  como 
to  the  surface  within  that  small  limit  (we  may  say 
twenty  fathoms)  at  which  conds  can  live.  This  con- 
clusion is  so  extremely  improbalde  that  it  ms"  at  once 
be  rejectitd  :  for  in  wluit  country  can  there  be  found  a 
broad  and  grand  range  of  mountains  of  the  same  liei;;lit 
within  a  hundred  and  twenty  feetl  But  on  the  iilea 
of  sul»iidcnce,  the  case  is  at  once  clear  :  as  each  point, 
one  after  the  other  according  to  its  altitude,  was  sab- 
merged,  the  coral  grow  upwards,  and  formed  tho  many 
islets  now  standing  at  one  level. 

Having  endeavoured  on  general  grounds  not  only  to 
remove  any  extreme  degree  of  improbability  in  the 
I>elief  of  a  genend  subsidence,  but  likewise  to  diow 
that  it  is  almost  necessary  to  account  for  the  existenui' 
of  a  vast  number  of  reefs  on  one  level,  we  will  now  see 
how  far  the  same  idea  v.ill  ajtply  to  tho  jieculiar  con- 
figuration in  the  sevend  classes.  Let  us  imagine  an 
island  merely  fringed  l.y  reefs  extending  to  a  short 
distance  from  the  shore ;  in  which  case,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  iniderstandiii.\' 
their  structure.  Now  let  this  island  subside  by  a 
seritw  of  movements  of  extreme  slownet^  the  coral  at 
each  interval  growing  up  to  the  surface.  Without  the 
aid  of  sections  it  is  not  very  ea-^y  to  follow  out  thn 
i-esidt,  but  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  a  reef 
encircling  the  shore  at  a  greater  or  less  distance, 
acconling  to  the  amount  of  subsidence,  would  be  j)ro- 
duced.  If  we  sn|)poge  the  sinking  to  continue,  thu 
creireling  island  must,  by  the  submergence  of  the 
central  lan<l  but  \ipward  gi-owth  of  the  ring  of  corid, 
be  converted  into  a  lagoon  island.  If  we  take  a  ^tentiou 
of  some  encircle  I  island  on  a  true  .tcalc,  as  for  instance 
Oambier,  which  Ims  Im'.ii  so  well  described  by  Captain 
Beechey,  we  shall  not  find  the  amount  of  movement 
very  great  which  would  be  necessary  to  change  a  well- 
characterisetl  encindiug  reef  into  as  characteristic  a 
lagoon  island. 

It  will  at  once  be  evident  that  a  coral  I'crf,  closely 
skirling  thi;  shore  of  a  continent,  would,  in  like  manner 
after  each  sidisidence,  rist>  to  tho  surface;  the  water, 
however,  always  encroaching  on  the  land.  Would  not 
a  barrier  rei^f  necessarily  be  produced,  similar  to  the 
one  extending  |>arallel  to  the  coast  of  Australia!  It 
is,  indeed,  but  uncoiling  one  of  those  reefs  which  en- 
circle at  a  distance  so  many  islands. 

Thus,  the  tlire  ?  great  classes  of  leet^  lagoon,  encir- 
cling, and  barrier,  are  connected  by  one  theory.  It 
will  [)erhai)s  be  remarked,  if  this  be  true,  there  ought 
to  exist  every  intermediate  form  between  a  clo.>'eh'- 
encircled  and  a  lagoon  island.  Such  forms  actually 
occur  in  variovui  p.u'ta  of  the  tcean  :  we  have  one,  two, 
or  moi-e  ishinds  enciroletl  in  one  reef;  and  of  these  some 
are  of  snndl  ppiportional  size  to  tho  area  enclosed  by 
the  ooral  formation;  so  that  a  series  of  charts  miglit 
be  given,  showing  a  gradation  of  character  between  the 
two  classi-s.  In  New  Caledonia,  where  the  double  line 
of  reef  projects  140  miles  beyond  the  island,  we  may 
imagine  we  see  this  change  in  progress.  A  t  the  northern 
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extremity,  rcef»  oomii-,  Homo  of  whicli  iir«  nf  tin-  oncir- 
clingkind,  iinil  otlitTs  almost  with  the  character  of  true  , 
Ingoon  iNlnntla       The  line  of  rt'cf  which  fronts    the  I 
whoh>  wi'Ht  coiiMt  iif  this  j;rfat  ishiinl  has  by  some  been  1 
called  a  biirrier     It  is  4(>0  miles  lon>{,  and  may  bo  said 
th\is  tr>  form  a  link  between  an  onlinary  eucii-oling 
reef  and  the  great  Aiistraliiin  l>arriei'. 

I  should,  perhaps,  have  entered  beloro  into  the  con- 
sideratioh  of  one  ap|Hirent  difriculty  in  the  origin  of 
liigiMin  islands.     Tt  may  be  said,  granting  the  theory  of 
subsidence,   a  mere   circular    disc   of   oonil  would    be 
fornie<l.  anil  not  a  eup-fshaped  mass      In  the  first  place, 
even  in  reefs  dowdy  fringing  the  lund  (b»  before  re- 
marked), the  corals  do  not  grow  on  the  shore  itself,  ; 
but  leave  a  narrow  channel.    Kccoudly,  the  strong  and  j 
vi'.;orous  sjiecies  which   alone  build  a   solid   reef,  are  ; 
never   found   within  the    lagoon  ;    they  only  flourish  [ 
an\idst  the  foam  of  the  never-tiring  bi-oakers.     Never-  ! 
tliele8:i,  the  more  delicat«»  corals,   though  checked  by 
several  causes,  sueli  as  strong  tides  and  de|iosit<<  of  santl, 
do  constantly  tend  to  till  v.p  the  litgo<m  ;  but  tlie  pro- 
cess must  beconie  slower  anil  slower,  ns  the  water  in  ' 
*lie  shallow  ex|ianse  is  rendered  subject  to  accidental 
impurities.  A  curious  instance  of  this  h;ipptned  at  Keel- 
ing Island,  whei-e  a  heavy  tropical  storm  of  rnin  killeii 
nearly  all  the  iish.     When  the  coral  at    hist   has  lilled 
up  the  lagoon  to  the  height  of  lowest  water  at  spring- 
tides, which  is  the  extreme  limit  possilile— how,  afler- 
wanls,  is  the  work  to  be  completed  t    Theru  is  no  high 
hind  whence  sediment  can  l)c  poured  down ;  and  the 
dark-blue  colour  of  the  ocean  beH|ieaks  its  purity.    The 
wind,  carrying  calcareous  dvist  from  the  outer  coast,  is 
the  only  agent  wliich  can   finally  cimvert   the  laguou 
isl.ind  into  sidid  land,  and  how  slow   must  this  pro- 
cess be  t 

Sulmidence  of  the  land  must  always  lie  most  difficult 
to  det"ct,  excepting  in  eounfries  long  civilise*! — for  the  ^ 
movement  it.self  temls  to  conceal  all  evidence  of  it. 
Nevertheless,  at   Kei'liiig    Island,  tolerably  conclusive  | 
evidence  of  soch    inoveinent.  could   Iw  observeil.     On  j 
every  side  of  the  IsgiKMi,  in  which  the  water  is  as  tran-  j 
ipiil  as  in  the  i.    ist  sheltereil  lake,  old  cocoa-nut  trees  ■ 
were  undermined  and   falling      Captain  Fitzroy  like-  ; 
wise  [Miinted  out  to  me  on  the  beach  the  foundation- 
jHists  of  a  storehousi>,  which   the  inhabitants  said  hail  I 
st"isl,  seven  years  Isjfore,  just  above  high-water  mark,  I 
but  now  wiu  daily  washed  by  the  tide.      U|M)n  asking 
the  p«M)ple  whether  they  ever  ex|ierienceil  earthquakes, 
they  said,  that  lavtdy  the  island  had   lieen  shaken  by  a 
very  bad  one  ;  and  ihat  they  i-ememburei)  two  othei-s 
during  the  last  ten  years.      I  no  longer  doubted  c<m- 
certiing  the  cause  which   niaile  the  trees  fall,  and  the 
storehouse  to  be  washed  by  the  ilaily  tide. 

At  Viinikoni,  the  encircled  island  alrejidy  mentioned, 
I  gathered  from  Captain  Dillon's  account,  that  the 
alluvial  land  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  was  very  small 
in  quantity,  the  channel  extremely  deep,  and  the  islets 
on  the  reef  itwdf,  which  result  from  the  gradual  accu- 
niulation  of  fragments,  singularly  few  in  numl>er ;  all 
of  which,  together  with  the  wall-like  structure  of  the 
reef  both  inside  as  well  as  outside,  indicated  t<i  my 
mind  that,  without  doubt,  the  movements  of  subsidence 
had  lately  been  rapid  At  the  end  of  the  chapter,  it 
is  stated  that  this  island  is  shaken  by  earthquakes  of 
extreme  violence. 

I  may  here  mention  a  circumstance,  which,  to  my 
mind,  had  the  same  weight  as  jiositive  evidence,  though 
bearing  on  another  port  of  the  question.  M.  Quoy,  when 


discussingin  general  terms  the  nature  of  coral  reefs,  givea 
a  description  which  is  applicable  only  to  those  wTiiob, 
ikirliny  the  shore,  do  not  require  a  foundation  at  any 
greater  depth  than  that  from  which  the  coral-building 
polypi  can  spring.  I  was  at  first  astonished  at  this, 
as  I  knew  ho  liad  crossed  lioth  the  Paoi6c  and  Indian 
oceans,  and  must,  as  I  thought,  have  seen  the  class  of 
wide'.y-encirclmg  reefs,  which  indicate  a  subsiding  land. 
He  subsequently  mentions  several  islands  as  instances 
of  his  description  of  the  general  structure  ;  by  a  sin- 
gular chance  the  whole  can  be  shown,  by  his  own 
words,  in  difTerent  part*  of  his  account,  to  have  been 
recently  elevated.  Therefon?,  thai  which  appeared  so 
adverse  to  the  theory,  became  as  strong  lu  its  con- 
firmation. 

CuntinentaLelevations,  as  observed  in  South  America 
and  other  parts,  seem  to  act  over  wide  areas  with  a 
very  uniform  force  ;  we  may  therefore  suppose  that 
continental  subsidences  act  in  a  nearly  similar  manner. 
On  this  assumption,  and  taking  on  the  one  hand  lagoon 
islands,  encircling  and  barrier  reefs,  as  indications  of 
subsidence  ;  and  on  the  other,  raised  shells  and  comlii, 
together  with  mere  skirting  reefs,  as  our  proof  of  ele- 
vation, we  may  test  the  truth  of  thetb'>ory — that  their 
configuration  has  Wen  deteiniined  by  the  kind  of 
subterraucQU  movement-^  by  observing  whether  any 
\milbrm  results  cm  lie  obtained,  I  think  it  can  bo 
shown  that  such  is  the  case  in  a  very  remarkable 
degree  ;  and  that  rertaia  laws  may  be  inferred  from 
the  examination,  of  far  more  Im|)ortance  than  the  u<ere 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  circukr  or  other  kinds 
of  reef 

If  there  had  been  s|iace  I  should  have  made  a  few 
general  remarks  before  enU'ring  into  any  detail.  1 
may,  however,  just  notice  the  rcmarkiible  absence  of 
the  reef  building  ]Kdypi  over  certain  wide  areas  within 
the  tropical  sea  :  i'or  instance,  on  the  whole  west  coast 
of  An. erica,  and,  as  I  lielieve,  of  Africa  ()),  and  round 
the  easUtru  islands  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Although 
certain  R|>ecies  of  liimelliform  zoophytes  are  found  on 
the  shores  of  the  latt«'r  islands,  and  though  calcareous 
matter  is  abundant  to  excess,  yet  i  eefs  are  never  formed. 
It  would  ap))ear  that  the  effective  s|ieeies  do  not  occur 
there;  of  which  cinunistance  1  iipprehend  no  expla- 
nation can  be  given,  any  more  than  why- it  has  been 
ordaineil  tha^  certain  plants,  as  hesths,  should  bealiecnt 
fi'oin  the  New  World,  although  so  cnmnion  in  the  Old. 

Without  enterio';  int«  any  minute  geographical  de- 
tails, I  must  observe,  that  the  usual  direction  of  the 
island  groups  in  the  central  parts  of  the  Pacific,  isN.W. 
and  H.K  'i'liis  must  be  noticc*l,  because  subterranean 
disturbanciM  are  known  to  follow  the  coast  lines  of  the 
land.  Ciiiiimencing  on  the  shons  of  Americti,  then; 
are  abundant  proofs  that  the  greater  |«rt  has  liet-ii 
elevated  within  the  recent  jieriod,  but  as  coral  reefs  do 
not  occur  there,  it  is  not  immediately  connected  with 
our  ]iresent  subject.  Immediately  adjoining  the  con- 
tinent there  is  an  extent  of  ocean  remarkably  free  from 
islands,  and  wlien^  of  course,  there  exists  no  possible 
indication  of  any  change  of  level.  We  then  come  to 
a  N.W.  by  W  line  by  dividing  the  iqicu  sea  from  one 
strewed  with  lagoon  islsnds,  and  including  the  two 
lieatitiful  grouiHi  of  encircled  islands  the  Society  and 
(ieorgian  Arcni(ielagoeii  This  gieat  band  having  a 
length  of  more  than  four  thousand  miles  by  six  hundred 
broad  must,  acconling  to  our  view,  lie  an  area  of  subsi- 
dence. We  will  at  presiMit  for  con  venience  sake  pass  over 
the  space  of  ocean  uumediately  at^oiuing  it,  Mui  proceed 
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to  the  chain  of  iHlands  inolurling  tho  New  Hebrides, 
Sulomon,  aiul  N«w  Ii-nlnnd.  Any  oiiu  wlin  exaniiiifit 
the  chartH  of  tliu  rRparato  iMluiulH  in  tlio  Piicifiv,  i<ii- 
graved  on  ii  largti  scalu,  wii!  be  itruck  with  tho  alwci  >' 
of  all  dislunt  or  encircling  reofa  round  tlieHu  grou|M : 
yet  it  is  known  tliat  ciind  occiirM  abundantly  closu  in- 
ahoro.  Ht'i-e  tlmn,  according  to  the  theory,  tbere  aro 
no  itroofa  of  Hulmidvuce  ;  and  i.i  conformity  to  thiH  wu 
find  in  tlie  works  of  Forritor,  LeHsou,  Labillardi^re, 
Quoy,  and  Bennett,  coiiHtant  alluHion  to  tlie  muaaes  oi 
elevated  coral.  Th<!He  iolandM  form,  therefore,  a  wull- 
determine<l  band  of  elevation  :  bt^twten  it  and  the 
great  area  of  sulmidence  tintt  mentione<l  there  is  a  bnia<l 
*|)aco  of  Hea  irregularly  Hciittered  with  ixleUi  of  all  chwites; 
■onie  with  proofs  of  nntent  elevation  and  merely  fringe<l 
by  roefa ;  otherH  encirclisl ;  and  Home  lagmiu  iHlandii. 
Une  of  the  latter  in  dencrilied  by  Captain  Cook  aH  a 
grand  circle  of  breakers  without  a  single  H|Hit  of  land; 
in  this  case  we  may  believe  that  an  orduiary  lagoon 
island  has  be<-n  recently  submerged.  Ou  the  other 
hand,  there  are  proofs  of  other  lagoon  islands  having 
lHH<n  lifted  up  several  yards  above  the  level  of  the  se<i, 
but  which  still  retain  a  {tool  of  salt  water  in  their 
centres.  These  facts  show  an  irregular  action  in  the 
subterranean  forces  ;  and  when  wo  rttniember  that  the 
B|iitce  lies  directly  U'tween  the  well-marked  area  of 
elevation  and  the  enormous  one  of  subsiileuce,  an 
alternate  and  irregular  movement  seems  almost 
pi-obable. 

To  the  westward  of  the  New  Hebrides  line  of  eleva- 
tion we  have  New  Caledonia,  and  the  space  included 
between  it  Hi:d  the  Australian  barrier,  which  B'linders, 
on  account  of  the  number  of  reel's,  pro|MK)ed  to  call  the 
'.'orallian  Sea.  It  is  bounded  on  two  sidt^t  by  the 
grandest  and  nuMt  extraordinary  reefs  iii  the  world, 
and  is  likewise  terminated  to  the  northward  by  the 
coast  of  Louisiade, — most  dangerou^«  on  account  of  its 
distant  reefs.  This,  then,  aiMionling  to  our  theory,  is 
an  area  of  subsidence.  I  may  here  remark,  that  as  the 
barrier  is  supposed  tt>  be  prtxiuced  by  the  subsidence 
ol  the  coast  of  the  mainliind,  it  may  he  expected  that 
any  outlying  islands  would  have  I'ornietl  lagoon  islands. 
Mow  Bligh  and  others  distinctly  state  thnt  some  of 
the  islands  there  are  precisely  similar  to  tho  well-known 
lagoon  islands  in  the  Pacitio  ;  there  are  also  encircled 
islands,  so  tliat  the  three  classes  siipiHi-icd  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  same  movement  are  there  touud  in  jux- 
taposition ;  as  likewise  hap|iens,  but  in  a  less  evident 
manner,  at  New  Caledonia  and  in  the  Society  Archi- 
pelago. 

The  New  Hebrides  line  of  islands,  may  be  observoti 
to  bend  abruptly  at  New  Britain,  thence  to  run  nearly 
eitst  and  west ;  and,  lastly,  to  resume  itu  former  north- 
west direction  in  Sumatra  and  the  |>eninsula  of  Malacca. 
The  figure  may  be  compared  to  the  letter  S  Liid  ob- 
litiuely,  but  the  line  is  often  double.  We  have  shown 
that  the  southern  part,  as  far  north  as  New  Ire- 
land, abounds  with  proofs  of  elevation ;  so  is  it  with 
the  re>>t  Since  the  time  of  Bougainville  every  voyager 
adduces  some  fresh  instance  of  such  changes  throughout 
a  great  part  of  the  Eaat  lL»ian  Archipelago.  I  may 
specify  New  Guinea,  Wageeoo,  Ceram,  Timoi-,  Java, 
and  Sumatra.  Coral  reefs  are  abundant  in  tin'  greater 
part  of  these  seas,  but  they  merely  skirt  '.  shores. 
in  the  sama  manner  as  we  have  followed  tho  curved 
line  or  elevation,  so  may  we  that  of  subsidence.  At 
Keeling  Island,  I  have  already  mentioned  that  there 
exist*  proofs  of  the  latter  movement :  and  it  is  a  very 


interesting  circumstance,  that  during  the  last  earth- 
quake bv  which  that  island  was  atfeeted,  Siimntra, 
though  distant  nearly  600  miles,  was  violently  shaken. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  there  is  eviden'%  of  recent  eleva- 
tion on  tho  coast  of  the  latter,  one  is  strongly  tempted 
to  believe  that  as  one  end  of  the  lever  goes  up,  the 
other  goes  down  :  that  us  the  East  Indian  Archi])elago 
rises,  the  bott<im  of  tho  neighbouring  sea  sinks  ami 
curries  with  it  Keeling  Island,  which  would  hiive  been 
submerged  long  ago  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  bad  it 
not  been  for  the  woadurful  labours  of  the  reef-building 
polypi. 

As  I  have  remarked,  the  islands  in  this  great  Archi- 
))elugo  are  only  skirted  with  reels ;  and  it  appears  from 
tho  statements  of  those  wh(>  have  visited  them,  as  well 
as  from  uu  exarainatiim  of  the  charts,  that  lagoon  islands 
are  not  found  there.  'I'his  in  itself  is  nniarkable,  but 
it  becon)es  far  more  uo  when  it  is  known,  that  accord- 
ing to  all  accounts  (and  distinctly  stated  by  Mr.  De  la 
Beche')theyare  likewise  absent  in  the  West  Indian  S^a, 
where  coral  is  numt  abundant :  now  every  one  is  aware 
of  the  numerous  proofs  of  recent  elevation  in  most  jtarts 
of  that  Archipelago.  Again,  Ehrenberg  has  observed 
that  lugiion  islands  do  n>.t  occur  in  the  Red  Sea :  in 
Lyell's  Grnlogy,  and  in  the  Geugraphical  Journal,  proofs 
are  given  of  recent  elevation  on  the  shores  of  a  huge 
part  of  that  sea.  Excepting  on  the  theory  of  the 
ibriu  of  reefs  being  determined  by  the  kind  of  move- 
ment to  which  they  have  l)een  subjected,  it  is  a  most 
anomalous  circumstance  and  which  has  never  been 
attempted  to  be  solved,  that  the  lagoon  structure  being 
luiivenal  and  consideieil  as  characteristic  in  certain 
parts  of  the  ocean,  should  be  entirely  absent  in  otliers 
of  equal  extent. 

I  may  here  also  just  recti  to  mind  the  cases  of  skirt- 
ing reefs  mentioned  by  M.  Quoy  (to  which  number 
several  others  might  be  addcil),  where  proofs  of  ele- 
vation occurred.  Some  general  law  must  determine 
tho  marked  ditfereiiue  between  reefs  merely  skirting 
the  shore,  and  others  rising  from  a  deep  ocean  in  the 
form  of  distant  rings.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that,  with  a  subsiding  movement,  the  first  and  simple 
class  must  necessarily  pass  into  the  second  and  more 
remarkable  structure. 

To  proceed  with  our  examination  :  to  the  westward 
of  the  prolongation  of  the  line  of  subsidence,  of  which 
Keeling  Island  is  the  index,  we  have  ai>  area  of  eleva- 
tion. For  on  the  northern  end  of  Ceylon,  and  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  India,  elevated  shells  and  conds,  such 
as  now  exiiit  in  the  neighbouring  sea,  have  been  ob- 
served. Again  in  the  middle  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
Laccadive,  Maldive,  and  Chagos  line  of  atolls  or  lagoons 
show  a  lino  of  subsidence.  The  best  characterised  of 
these,  namely,  the  Maldive  Islands,  extend  in  length 
for  480  (uiles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  sixty.  These 
atolls  agree  in  most  respects  with  the  lagoons  of  the 
Pacific ;  they  differ,  however,  in  several  of  them  being 
crowded  together— such  little  groups  being  separated 
from  other  groups  by  profoundly  deep  channels.  Now  ii 
we  look  in  a  chart,  at  the  prolongation  of  the  reef  towanis 
the  northern  end  of  New  Caledonia,  and  then  complete 
the  work  of  subsidence,  so  as  to  continue  producing  the 
same  results,  we  should  have  tho  original  reef  broken 
up  into  many  patches ;  each  of  which,  from  the  vigor- 
ous growth  of  coral  on  the  outside,  would  have  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  assume  a   rounded   form.      Every 
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Accidental  brenk  in  tlip  continuity  of  the  first  lino 
would  doterniino  u  frenli  circle.  In  tlic  case,  therefore, 
of  the  Ix)w  or  Dangorons  Archiiicla^jo  in  the  Pncitic,  I 
believe  that  the  lagoon  isliinclH  wei-o  niovilded  round  the 
flanks  of  BO  many  distinct  i.slanilM ;  bnt  in  the  Maldives, 
that  Olio  single  monntsiinous  isliinil,  bordered  by  reefs 
and  very  nearly  of  tlio  Siitno  actual  iigiii-o  and  dimen- 
sions with  New  Caledonia,  formerly  occu|iied  that  part 
of  the  iH-ean. 

Ijistly,  to  the  extn'ine  westward,  the  coiut  of  Africa 
is  closely  skirti'd  by  coral  reefs,  niid  accoiiliiig  to  facts 
stjiteil  in  Captain  Dwcn's  voy.ige,  1ms  jirobably  lieen 
uplif'tcd  within  a  recent  ]ieriiHl.  Tlio  same  remark 
ii|i|>lies  to  the  northern  piirt  of  Madiigaticar,  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  reef's  likewise  at  the  Seychelli'S,  situated 
on  the  submarine  prolongation  of  that  great  island. 
Hetween  these  two,  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  lii  es  of  ele- 
vation,Hume  lagoon  and  widelyencirclod  islands  indicate 
a  band  of  subsidence. 

When  we  consider  the  absimce  both  of  widely- 
enciivliiig  reefs  and  lagoon  islands  in  the  several  an-hi- 
]S'lagiH's  and  wide  areas,  where  ther>s  are  proofs  of 
elevations  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  coiiversi'  case  of 
the  absence  of  such  proof  wliero  reefs  of  those  classes 
do  occur;  together  with  the  juxtii|H>Mtioii  of  the  dif- 
ferent kimis  produced  by  iiiovemenlsot'the  same  order, 
anil  the  syiiimetiy  of  the  whole,  I  think  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult (evi'ii  inilejiendeiitly  of  tht!  explanation  it  oflt'rs  of 
the  |ieculiar  ccinligiiratioii  of  each  clii.ss),  to  deny  a  great 
]irobability  to  this  tlii'ory.  Its  imjH>rtiiiice,  if  true,  is 
evident ;  because  we  get  at  one  glamo  ail  in.siglit  into 
the  syst<'in  by  which  the  surface  of  the  land  has  been 
broken  up,  in  a  manner  somewhatsiiiiilaK  but  certainly 
far  less  perfect,  to  what  a  gpologint  would  have  done 
who  hiul  lived  his  ten  thousand  years,  and  kept  a 
reconl  of  the  passing  changes.  We  see  the  law  almost 
established,  that  linear  areas  of  great  extent  umlcrgo 
movements  of  an  astoiiisliing  iiiiit'ormity,  and  that  the 
hands  of  elevation  and  subsidence  alteriiitte.  Such 
phenomena  at  once  iiiipreKS  the  mind  with  the  idea  of 
a  fluid  most  gradiiary)ir'>|N'lle<l  onwards,  from  beneath 
one  j>art  of  the  solid  crii>t  to  another. 

I  cannot  at  prewnt  do  nioit'  than  allude  to  some  of 
the  results  which  may  be  dediu'cd  from  these  views. 
If  we  examine  the  |Hiintsof  eruption  over  the  Piu-itic 
and  Indian  Oceana,  we  shall  liml  that  all  the  netivi^ 
V ilfdiiitft  occur  within  tlin  una  1/  ilevatiiin.  (The 
.\siatic  band  must  be  excepted:  iiiasiiuich  as  we  an' 
entirely  in  want  of  inform.itioii  of  all  kinds  reB)H<cting 
it.^  On  the  other  ha"(l,  ii;  the  greit  spices  sup|Miseil 
tolw  now  subsiding,  between  the  K.idark  and  Dangerous 
Arcliipe!agis!s,  in  the  Conillian  H"a,  and  among  the 
atolls  which  front  the  nest  ciKist  of  Inilia,  not  one 
.  eurs.  If  we  look  ut  tlie  ehanges  of  level  lui  a  conso- 
<|iu'i  'o  of  the  propulsion  of  flniil  matter  lieiwath  the 
crii.st,  .IS  before  suggested,  then  the  an'a  t<i  which  the 
force  is  directed  might  lie  ex|)ected  to  yield  more 
rea<lily  than  that  whence  it  was  gradually  retiring. 
I  am  the  more  convinced  that  the  above  law  is  true, 
because,  if  we  look  toother  |iart8  of  the  world,  proofs 
of  recent  elevation  almost  invariably  occur,  where 
there  are  active  vents :  I  may  instance  the  West 
Indies,  the  Ca|)e  de  Vcrds,  Canary  Islands,  Southern 
Itidy,  tSicily,  and  other  places.  But  in  niiswor  to  this, 
those  geologi.stii,  who,  judging  from  the  history  of  the 
Isolated  volcanic  moun<ls  of  Kurope,  were  inclined  to 
III  !ieve  that  the  level  of  the  ground  was  constantly 
oM;illatiiig  up  and  dowu,  might  luaiutaiu  that  on  these 


same  areas  the  amount  of  sulmidence  had  been  eipial 
t«)  that  of  elevation,  but  that  we  |MissesH  no  means  of 
knowing  it.  I  conceive  it  is  by  eliniiiiatiiig  this  iMiurce 
of  doubt,  that  the  altttrmite  hands  of  opiKwite  move- 
ment, deduced  from  the  configiinition  of  the  reefs, 
'directly  Ixtar  on  this  law.  ]  need  not  do  more  than 
simply  stn*^,  that  we  thus  obtain  (if  the  view  is  correct) 
a  means  of  forming  some  judgment  of  the  prevailing 
movements,  during  the  forination  of  even  the  oldest 
series,  where  vohiuiic  riK^ks  occur  interHtralified  with 
8c<limeiitary  dejiosits. 

Anything  which  throws  light  on  the  movements  of 
the  ground  is  well  worthy  of  consideratitui  ;  and  the 
history  of  coral  reefs  may,  in  another  manner,  elucidate 
such  changes  in  the  older  formations.  As  there  is 
every  n-ason  to  liebeve  that  the  himelliform  corals  grow 
only  abundantly  at  a  small  ileptli,  we  may  feid  sure, 
where  a  great  ihicknesM  of  coral  limesttme  occurs,  thiil 
the  reefs  on  which  the  asiplivtes  flourisheil  must  have 
been  hinking.  Until  we  are  enabled  to  judge  by  some 
means  what  were  the  prevailing  movements  at  <liflei'ent 
ejMK'hs,  it  will  scarcely  ever  be  possible  to  s|ie(!ulate  with 
any  safety  on  the  circumstances  uiuler  which  the  coin- 
|ilicated  Kuro|H-an  formations,  compose.i  of  such  dif- 
ferent materials  and  in  such  ilitfenmt  stJites,  were 
accumulated. 

Nor  can  I  i|iiite  pass  over  the  probability  of  the  above 
views  illnstratiiig  those  admirable  laws  first  brought  h>r- 
ward  bySir  ChurleslAell,  -  ofthe geographical  ilistrihii- 
tion  of  plants  and  animalH,  as  eonseijuent  on  geological 
changes.      M.  Lesson    has    reiiiHrked  on  the  singular 
uniformity  of  the  Indio  rolyne.Hiun  Floni  throughout 
the  immense  ai-ea  of  the   Pacific  ;    the  dis|iersuiii   of 
forms  having  been  directed  against  the  counw  of  the 
trade  win<l.      If  we   believe  that  higisin  islands,   those 
monumeiits    raimMl    by    infinite    numbers    of    niii.uto 
architi-cts,  reconl  the  former  existence  of  an    archi- 
i  js'lago  or  continent  in   tlic  central  part  of  Polynesia, 
I  whence  the  germs  could  lie  disseminated,  the  pniblcm 
\  is  n-ndered  far  more  intelligilile.     Again,  il  the  theory 
!  nhoiild  hereafter  bo  so  far  established,  as  to  allow  us 
j  to  ]ironounce   tli.tt   certain  districts  full  within  areas 
either  of  elevation  or  subsidence,  it  will  din-ctly  Is-ar 
'  u|Hin  that  most    myst^'rious  ipiestion,  —  whether  the 
series  of   organised    Is'ings   |ieculiar  to   somtt  i.solati\l 
|siints  are  the  liuit  rcinnnnts  of  a  former  |Hipiilation,  or 
the  first  creatures  of  a  new  one  springing  into  exist4'iice. 
IJrieHy  to  rccapitulali-.      In  the  first  place,  reefs  are 
I  formed  aroiiml  islands,  or  on    the   coast  of  the   main- 
\  land,    at    that    liiiiit<'il  depth    at    which    the   eflieieiit 
cla.-ises  of  zoonhytes  ciin    live  ;  and    when!    the   sea  is 
shallow,   irn'giihir  palthes  may  likewise4»e   prmliieed. 
Afterwanls  from  the  cll'i  cts  of  a  series  of  small  siilisi- 
deiices,    eiiciivling    rei'fs,   grand    barrier«,   or    lagoon 
island.s,  are  mere  inotliticatioiis  of  one  necessary  result. 
Secondly,  it  can  be  shown   on   the  above  views,   that 
the    intertropical    ocean,    throiigho'  .    more   than    a 
hemisphere,  may   Ih>  diviih'd  into   linear  and  jiarallol 
Isiiids,  of  which  the  niteriiate  I'lies  have  undergone, 
within  a  re<'ent|H-rio<),  theop|Hisiie  movements  of  ele- 
vation   and    subsideuc*!.     Thirdly,  that   the   points  of 
eruption  seem  invariably  to  fall  within  an'os  subject  to 
a  propulsion  from  lielow.    The  tittvcller  who  is  an  eye- 
witntMs  of  some  great  and  overwhelming  carthijuake, 
at  one  nionu^nt  of  time  loses  all   ioriiier  associations  of 
the  land  being  a  tyjie  of  solidity;  so  will  the  geologist, 
if  he  believe  in   thes«!  oscillations  of  level  (the  deeply- 
sejited  origin  of  which  is  Uitrayed  by  their  forms  and 
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raft  ilimoniiioM),  perbap*  be  more  de«|ily  iiii|ireiiHud 
with  tliu  iiever-oeMing  mutability  of  ttiti  cnuit  of  thiB 
our  World. 

Sir  JaniM  Emerson  Tennant,  doHcribing  tlie  coral 
fomiatioiiB  of  the  Iiland  of  Ceylon,  in  his  adinirablu 
wtirk  on  that  colony,  iwyH  that  the  princiital  ncvne  of 
the  moat  recent  forniationa  la  th«  extreme  mirtli  of  the 
island,  with  the  a<ljoining  |HMiiiiHula  of  Jatfna— u  |>oint 
which  indeed  constitutes  an  outlying  portion  of  the 
rocka,  corul  reefa,  and  sands  which  nearly  obliterate  the 
passage  between  Ceylon  and  the  Main  Land  of  India,' 
and  of  which  the  intervening  it|)aco  liutwexii  the  ialandK 
of  Ramissenim  and  Manaar  is  known  as  Adam's  llridgo. 
Hero  the  corul  rocka  abound  far  above  high  water 
mark,  and  extend  acrom  the  island  where  the  luucl  has 
been  gradually  npraiaetl,  from  the  eastern  Id  the  western 
thoro.  The  fortifications  of  Jatfna  were  built  by  the 
Dutch,  from  blixsks  of  breocia  ipiarriod  far  from  the 
lea,  and  still  exhibit,  in  their  worn  H\irface,  the  outline 
of  the  shells  and  corallines  of  which  they  mainly  con- 
list.  The  roads,  in  the  altsenco  of  moro  solid  sub 
stanci-8,  are  metalled  with  the  same  material  ;  as  the 
only  other  rook  which  ocrunt  in  a  loosu  deacription  ol' 
con>;li>iiierato,  similar  t«  that  at  Adam'a  Bridge  and 
Manaar.  The  phenomenon  of  the  gradual  upheaval  of 
these  strata  is  suHioiently  attested  by  the  |Hwiti(in  in 
which  they  appear,  and  their  altitude  above  the  Hoa ; 
but,  in  oloae  contiguity  with  them,  an  (Hpially  striking 
evidence  prixents  itself  iu  the  fact  that,  at  vurioua 
iHiints  of  tile  western  coast,  Itetween  the  island  of 
Manair  and  Karativoe,  the  nativoa,  in  liddition  to 
fishing  for  chant  shells"  in  the  sea,  ilig  thuiu  up  in 
large  (piantitie^t  from  beneath  the  soil  on  the  adjikcent 
shores,  in  which  they  are  deeply  embedded,'''  the  land 
liaving  since  tioen  upraised. 

The  sand,  which  covers  a  vast  extent  of  the  jxj- 
ninsula  of  Jaffna,  and  in  which  the  cncoa-nut  and 
I'almyrapalm  grow  freely,  has  In^en  lairried  l)y  tho 
curnMitM  fnmi  the  ctNist  of  India,  and  either  dung  u|Min 
tho  niirthern  bea.!h  in  the  winter  months,  or  driven 
into  the  lake  during  the  .muth-west  monso<m,  and 
thence  wa'<hml  on  shore  by  the  ripple,  and  distril)uted 
by  the  wind.  Tho  arable  soil  of  Jatfna  is  generally  of 
a  dtH^p  reil  colour,  from  the  mixture  of  iron,  and  being 
largely  com|Hised  of  lime  from  the  uomminutetl  coral, 
is  susceptible  of  the  highont  cultivation,  and  produces 
oro|)a  of  great  luxuriance.  Thia  tillage  is  carrietl  on 
exclusively  by  irrigiktion  from  innumerable  wells,  into 
which  the  water  rises  freah  through  the  madre|)oro 
and  sand,  there  Uung  no  htreanm  in  the  ilistrict  unless 
thoso  puroolations  can  Iw  so  called  which  make  their 
way  underground,  and  rise  in  the  sands  on  the  margin 
of  the  ie«  at  low  water. 
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■  Pspert  rrgardinK  the  pnclimbility  of  rorming  a  nsvimble 
Huge  between  Ceylon  and  tlie  Msiii  linml  of  India.     1.  Minute 


on  thonubjeot,  by  the  Kii^ht  llonoumblu  tho  Qovurnor  of  Matlraa 
(S.  K.  I.iiiihington,  K«|.);  comniiin'icatftl  by  Ailmiral  Sir  V.  W. 
C.  K.  Owen,  K.C.Ii.  2.  Keport  on  the  .siriiu  wliicb  ae|wnite 
the  Rannad  province  in  the  PeninniU  uf  Iiiilia  rmm  the  Island 
of  Ceylon,  by  Mi^torSim,  K.I  ('.3.,  1880;  nnnniunicaled  by  Lieut.- 
Colonel  W.  Monteith,  Engineers,  K.I.O.8.,  F.K.U.S.  Journ.  of 
tin  Bog.  Oto.  Soc.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  1,  et  leq. 

'  Iwtimtll<t  rapa,  fomiprly  known  nt  I'olula  jratit,  used  by 
the  people  of  India  to  be  sown  into  bangles  and  nnlilels. 

'  In  1846,  an  antiquo  iron  anchor  wu*  found  undiT  tho  soil  at 
tho  north-western  point  of  Jalfho,  of  such  site  and  weight  as  to 
Aov  that  it  must  have  buiongcii  to  ■  rhip  ur  I'lirh  grealtT 
tnnnngd  than  any  whieb  the  depth  of  water  would  permit  to 
uavigato  ths  rhonnel  at  the  prcsont  day. 


ISLAKDa  Ml 

M'tll*  in  tkt  Curat  Roeki. — Those  phenomena  occur 
at  Jatfna,  in  conHC(p^3nce  of  the  rockx  being  magnesian 
limcHtone  and  coral,  overlying  a  bed  of  sand,  and  in 
some  places,  where  tho  soil  is  light,  the  surlace  of  the 
gi'ound  in  a  hollow  ai'oh,  which  resounds  as  if  a  horse'i 
weight  were  autticient  to  crush  it  inwards.  This  ii 
strikingly  perceptible  in  the  vicinity  of  the  renmrkable 
well  at  Potoor,  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  leading 
from  Jaffna  to  Point  Pedro,  where  tho  surface  of  the 
surrounding  country  is  only  about  fifteen  feet  above 
tl.o  sea  level.  Tho  well,  however,  ia  ti|i wards  of  140 
feet  in  depth,  the  water  fresh  at  the  surface,  brackish 
lower  down,  and  intensely  salt  below. 

According  to  the  universal  lielief  of  the  iidiabitanta, 
it  is  an  underground  |io<d,  which  communicates  with 
the  sea  by  a  subterranean  channel  bubbling  out  on  the 
shore  near  Kungesentorre,  about  seven  miles  to  the 
north  west. 

A  similar  snbterruneun  stream  is  laid  to  conduct  to 
the  sea  fixim  another  singular  well  near  Tilli|)aHi,  iu 
sinking  which  the  workn\cn,  at  the  dej)th  of  fourteen 
ft^et,  came  to  the  ubi(|nitous  corul,  the  crust  of  which 
gave  way,  and  showed  a  cavern  below  containing  the 
water  they  were  in  search  of,  with  a  depth  of  more 
than  thirty- three  foet 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  well  atTallipalli  preserves 
its  depth  at  all  seasons  alike,  uninfluenced  by  rains  or 
drought ;  and  a  steunienglne  erected  at  Potoor,  with 
the  intention  of  irrigating  the  surrounding  lauds,  failed 
to  lower  it  in  any  |>erceptiblo  decree. 

Uthcr  wells,  es|HJcially  some  near  the  coast,  maintain 
their  level  with  such  uniformity  as  to  be  inexhaiLstible 
at  any  season,  even  after  a  succession  of  years  of  ilrought 
— a  fact  fi-om  which  it  may  fairly  be  interred  that  their 
supply  Ih  chiefly  derived  by  |«rcolation  from  the  sea. 

Darwin,  in  his  account  of  the  coral  pnaluctions  of  the 
I'a'  illc  and  Indian  oceans,  ha'<  ]iro|M>unded  a  theory  as  to 
the  .ibunilance  of  frerh  water  in  the  atolls  and  islands  on 
.'>■.,'  reefs,  furnished  by  wells  which  ebb  and  flow  with 
the  tides.  Assuming  it  to  l>e  impossible  to  sep'tratu 
tutlt  from  sea-water  by  filtration,  he  suggests  that  the 
porous  coral  rock  being  permeated  by  salt  water,  the 
lain  which  falls  on  the  surface  might  sink  to  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  sea,  "and  must  accumulate  thera, 
displacing  an  equal  bulk  of  sea  water — and  as  the  por- 
tion of  the  latter  in  the  lower  |iart  of  the  great  spongo- 
like  mass  rises  and  falls  with  the  tides,  so  will  tho  fresh 
water  near  the  surface." — NoiuraHsfa  JouituU,  ch.  xx. 
But  iubHe<|uent  ex|ierinientH  have  demon-trated  that  the 
idea  of  se|Mtrating  the  salt  by  filtration  is  not  altogether 
imaginary,  as  Darwin  seems  to  have  there  supposed, 
and  Mr.  Witt,  in  a  remarkable  pa]ier,  "On  a  Peculiar 
Power  possessed  by  Porous  Media  of  Removing  Matters 
from  Solution  iu  Water,"  has  since  succeeded  in  showing 
that  "  water  conttiining  considerable  quantities  of  saline 
matter  in  solution  may,  by  merely  percolating  through 
great  masses  of  porous  strata  during  long  |ieriods,  be 
gradually  deprived  of  its  salt  tc  such  an  extent  as  pro- 
hably  to  render ev«n  sea  touterfitsh." — Philos.  Mag.  185C. 
Divesting  tho  subject  therefore  of  this  difficulty,  other 
doubts  apfiear  to  suggest  themselves  as  to  the  appli- 
cability of  Darwin's  theory  to  coral  formations  in 
general.  For  instance,  it  might  lie  supjiosed  that 
rain  falling  on  a  substance  already  saturated  with 
moisture,  would  flow  off  instead  of  sinking  into  v  : 
aiid  that  licing  of  less  specific  gravity  than  salt 
water,  it  would  fail  >  i  "  displace  an  equal  bulk "  of 
'.ho  latter. 
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There  are  Home  extraonlinary  l>nt  wfll-uttcatt'd  bIhW- 
nipiits  of  a  thill  lavcr  of  frush  wiiter  U'lng  fniiiid  on  the 
Biirface  of  tho  sen,  afcor  hwivy  ruins  iu  the  Bay  of 
Jtkingnl  (Jmirn.  Aitint.  Hoc.  /tnu/  vol.  v.  p.  239).  Be- 
mdea,  I  limey  that  in  the  luhjority  of  atolls  and  coral 
islunds  the  quantity  of  rain  which  so  sniall  an  area  is 
calciilntud  to  irit(>rco|it,  would  Im  insufficient  of  itcalf 
to  acciinnt  for  tho  extraordinary  abundance  of  fiesh 
w-ntor  daily  drawn  finni  tho  welN.  For  instance,  the 
ini|iertiriul  extent  of  each  of  tho  i^ccidives  is  but  two 
or  three  si]iiare  inileM,'tho  surfuee  soil  resting  on  a  crust 
of  ooi'iil,  beneath  which  is  a  stratum  of  sand  ;  and  yet 
on  reiieliiiig  the  latter,  fresh  water  flows  in  such  pro- 
fiiMion,  that  wells  and  large  tanks  "rir  soaking  cucoa-nut 
fibre  are  formed  in  any  jilace  by  merely  "breaking 
through  the  crust  and  taking  out  the  sand." — Madras 
Journal,  voL  xiv. 

It  is  curious  that  tho  abundant  su|>ply  of  water  iu  these 
wells  should  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  early 
navigators,  and  Cusinas  Indicopleustes,  writing  in  tlie 
sixth  century,  speaks  of  the  ui'inerous  small  islauds  off 
the  coast  of  Taprobane,  with  abundance  of  fivsh  water 
iinil  eiicoa  nut  palms,  although  these  islapua  rest  on  a  bod 
of  land. — Coimai,  Iiul ,  e<l  Thevenot.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  3,  SO. 
It  iti  remarkable  that  in  tho  little  island  of  Hainisseraro, 
one  of  the  chains  which  connecls  Adam's  Hritlge  with 
the  Indian  continent,  fresh  water  is  found  freely  on 
Liiiiking  for  it  in  the  wnd ;  but  this  is  nut  the  case  in 
tho  adjacent  island  of  Maiiuar,  which  |>artivi|ntoH  in  the 
geologic  charauib.  of  the  interior  of  Ceylon.  The  freah 
watt^r  in  the  lACeadive  wells,  always  fluctuat'JS  with 
the  rise  iind  fall  of  the  tides.  In  some  rare  instances, 
as  on  the  little  island  of  Bitru,  which  is  the  siiialleet 
inhabittHi  s|H>t  in  the  gi'oup,  the  water,  though  abun- 
Uiiit,  is  brackish,  but  this  is  susceptible  of  an  cxpla- 
imtlon  quite  consistent  with  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Witt,  which  r«M{uire  that  the  pruc««M  of  |N'roiilatior 
shall  be  continued  "  during  t<irtg  |H-ri(Hl«,  and  through 
</reai  matei  of  poroui  ttrata."  Darwin  etpially  con- 
cedes that  to  keep  the  rain  fre^h  when  banketl  in,  m  he 
nssiinies,  by  the  sea,  the  mass  of  iiia<lre|Hiru  iiiust  be 
" sufficiently  thick  to  prevent  mechiinicHi  admixture; 
and  where  the  land  consists  of  liHise  blocks  of  coral 
«it]i  ripen  interstices,  the  water,  if  n  well  be  dug,  is 
braukisti."  Conditions,  analogous  lo  all  these  particu- 
larised, present  themselves  at  Jafflia,  and  seem  to  imii- 
cat<i  thnt  the  extent  t«>  which  fiesh  water  is  found 
there,  is  directly  connected  with  percolation  from  the 
sea.  The  quantity  of  rain  which  annually  falls  is  less 
than  in  Kngland,  being  but  thirty  inches ;  whilst  the 
average  heat  is  highest  in  Ceylon,  mi;-]  c>nporation 
great  in  proportion.  Throughout  the  Peninsula,  J  am 
■.'■formed  by  Mr.  Byrne,  the  goyeroineut  surveyoi-  of 
the  district,  that  aa  a  general  rule  "  all  the  wtl/$  ur» 
hdom  the  tea  ievtl."  It  would  be  useleMi  to  sink  them 
iu   the  higher  ground,  where   they  could  only  oatoh 


Hurtace  water.  The  November  rains  fill  them  at  once 
to  the  brim,  but  the  water  quickly  siilwides  as  the 
HCHsun  becomes  dry,  and  "  tinke  to  the  un^/lnit  level,  at 
which  it  remaiiu  fixed  J'r  the  neset  nine  t.r  ten  muntht. 
unless  when  slightly  ajfected  by  showers."  "  Xo  wid 
betou)  the  tea  level  bee-jmet  dry  of  it»e(f"  even  in  sea- 
sons of  extreme  and  nmtinueil  drought;  but  the  cim- 
tenta  do  not  vary  with  the  tides,  the  rise  of  whiih 
is  so  trifling  that  tho  distance  from  the  ocean,  and 
the  slowness  of  filtration,  renders  its  fluctuations 
imperceptible. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  well  of  Potoor,  the  pheno- 
mena of  which  indicate  its  direct  ccmnoctiou  with  the 
riea  by  means  of  a  fissure  or  a  channel  beneath  the  aich 
of  nioguesiou  limestone,  rises  and  fulls  a  few  inclies  iu 
the  course  of  twelve  hours.  Another  well  at  Navo- 
keiry,  n  short  distance  from  it,  dues  tlie  same ;  whilst 
the  well  at  Tilli|ialli  is  entirely  unaffected  as  to  its  level 
by  any  rains,  and  exhibits  no  alteration  of  it*  depthi 
on  either  moiiKoon.  Admiral  Fittroy,  iu  his  Narrutive 
of  the  Hwrvei/iaif  Voj/tiyee  i\f  the  jliivtnture  and  BeagU, 
the  expedition  to  which  Mr.  Darwin  was  attached, 
adverts  to  the  phenomenon  iu  connection  w  ith  the  fresh 
water  found  in  the  Curai  Island,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  wells  and  the  flow  ahd  ebb  of  the  tide.  He  advances 
the  theory  pro|ionniled  by  Darwin,  of  the  retention  of 
the  river  water,  which  he  says  "does  not  mix  with  the 
salt  water  which  sui  rounds  it,  except  at  the  edges  of 
the  land.  The  flowing  tide  pushes  on  every  side,  the 
mixed  soil  being  vti-y  porous,  and  causes  the  water  to 
rise.  When  the  tide  uiJIs,  the  fresh  water  sinks  also. 
A  ep  tufeJiJl  qf/ifeh  trvl-r  filaeed  genlljf  iii  a  basin  qf 
salt  tnatei,  viU  tint  part  with  its  contents  /or  a  length  of 
time  \f  Irft  unttmchtd,  and  the.  water  iu  the  middle  of 
the  s|Ningu  will  be  found  untainted  by  salt  for  many 
days,  |)erha|«  much  longer  if  tried." — Vol.  i.,  p.  36fl. 
Ill  a  peifectly  motionless  medium  the  experiment  of 
the  s|Mnge  may,  do  doubt,  be  suocesaful  to  the  extent 
mentioned  by  Admiral  Fitzmy  ;  aud  so  the  raiii-waier 
imbibed  by  a  coral  rock  nlight^,  fur  a  length  of  time, 
remain  fVesh  where  it  ciime  into  no  contact  with  tho 
salt  But  the  disturlMUioe  caused  by  the  tides,  and  the 
partial  intermixture  admitted  by  Admiral  Filxiuy,  must, 
by  reiterated  oocnrrence,  tei.J  in  time  lo  taint  ti  e  f'lmh 
water  which  ia  aflected  by  Vie  movement;  aud  this  i« 
demoiuitrable  even  by  the  t»«t  of  the  sfioiige :  for  I  find 
that  on  charging  one  with  coloured  fluid,  and  ininier*- 
iug  h  in  a  vessel  ountalning  water  perfectly  pure,  no 
intermixture  takes  placi'  so  Jong  as  the  pure  water  is 
undisturbetl ;  but  or.  causing  au  artificial  tide,  by 
gradually  replacing  a  portion  of  the  surrounding  con- 
tents of  the  Iwsin,  the  tinted  water  iu  the  a|>oiigo  bo- 
comes  displaced  and  disturbed,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  ebbs  and  flows  iis  i>ki'/i|hi  is  made  manifest  by  the 
quantity  of  colour  which  u  ini|HiriH  to  llio  surrounding 
fluid. 
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MALDIVA    ISLANDS. 


TBouaAVD  IsLAnM— FsoDvcnoM— Atolu  ob  Atouohi — 
FuaiHO  Blocks  or  CotuL—lNiiAUiTiNTg  ADD  LANanAOXB— 

ISLARD  or    DlIOO  (lAHOtA— COIiOKO    UlaIID. 

After  the  numerous  Archii)eliigoe8  of  the  Pacific, 
constituting  in  tboir  asHenibluge  what  the  Frenc)i 
geographer  calls  Auatralaiiia — the  guriii  of  a  future 
continent — to  distinguish  them  from  thi<  existing  con- 
tinent cf  Australia,  few  cuiiil  reefs  present  greater 
interest  than  those  of  the  Maldiva  Islands,  which  spread 
out  for  above  five  hnndretl  miles,  along  the  we»t<u'ii 
face  of  India  and  Ceylon,  and  which  thus  lie  iu  the 
direct  route  of  all  ships  bound  thither.' 

The  word  Maldiva,  John  de  Barros  says,  is  derived 
from  ma/.,  signifying,  in  the  Malabar  language,  a 
thousand,  or  uncountable  numb«r,  and  c/tvo,  an  island; 


and  the  gronp,  he  aJds,  "althongh  there  are  openingH 
in  it  from  five  to  twenty  leagues  wide,  is  yet  so  crowded 
in  other  places  as  to  give  the  idea  of  a  half-drowned 
orchard,  the  depth  of  water  in  the  intervals  being 
sufficient  for  the  largest  vessel,  and  yet  the  space  in 
them  not  sufficient  for  her  yards  and  sails."  Their 
productions  he  also  enumerates  minntely,  especially  the 
cncoanut,^  both  of  the  ordinary  kind  and  of  that  called 
coco-de-mcr,'  almost  peculiar  to  the  Seychelles,  the 
seed  of  which  appears  to  have  been  borne  thence  to 
the  Maldivas  liy  the  currents  of  the  ocean,  thus  show- 
ing them  to  flow  principally  from  west  to  east,  as  I 
found  them.  The  beautiful  cowriu-shell  he  also  men- 
tioned as  abundant,  being  fished  for  by  a  curious  but 
well  known  process.    The  branches  and  leaves  of  the 
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cocoa-nnt  are  laid  together  and  lashed  up  into  bnndlea 
about  the  siie  of  a  wheat-sheaf,  two  of  which  constitute 
what  is  called  a  Imlsa,  formed  as  on  the  coasts  of  Chili 
and  Peru,  on  many  inirto  of  which  they  are  the  only 
means  by  which  vessels  can  communicate  with  the 
shore.  On  ^V•>^<u  balsas  they  then  take  a  number  of 
trot  lines,  oaito.l  as  wo  bob  for  t'vU,  viz.,  with  short 
threads  attached  to  them  at  every  five  or  six  inches 
distance,  and  each  with  a  bit  of  offiil  meat  for  bait, 
tied  by  a  knot  to  prevent  its  slipping  oft".  The  shell- 
fish swallows  this,  knot  and  all,  and  is  hauled  up  with 
the  tro8  line ;  nor  is  this  manner  of  fishing  peculiar 
for  cowries  only,  many  other  shells  of  the  most  valuable 
sea  species  lieing  procure*!  in  the  same  way.  When 
the  balsas  are  Imuled,  they  are  jiaddhd  ashoro,.and  the 
Hheils  buried  in  the  earth  till  the  fish  n>t  out  of  them. 
They  are  then  washed  out,  and  are  ready  forexporUtion, 

>  "  Some  Bnoarks  iel«tiv«  to  the  Oao({»|)hy  of  the  MiUdiva 
Itiands  and  tha  Navigable  Olwnncls  (ut  pnwnt  known  to 
Kuroneaiu),  which  Mpnnita  the  Atolli  fnmi  eiicli  ottier.  By  J«uie« 
llonburgli,  K»q..  Uydmgraplier  to  the  K»«t  India  Company."  Oii 
the  uuue  myect,  by  Captnin  W.  V.  W  Owen,  R.N.  Journal 
^  inf.  ate.  aoe.,  vol  iL.  p.  73  and  81. 


"being  so  much  better,"  adds  Barros,  "than  copper 
for  money,  as  they  neither  soil  the  hands  or  render 
offensive  odours."  (And  to  show  that  these  islands  are 
not  without  their  value  in  a  commercial  {mini  of  view, 
were  it  only  for  this  one  article,  it  may  be  a  ided,  that 
cowries  are  at  this  moment  worth  nut  less  ban  20/.  a 
'  till)  in  England,  and  50/.  to  60/.  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
where  tlie  interior  seems  about  to  be  o]iened  to  our 
commercial  enterprise  by  the  Niger,  along  the  banks 
of  which  this  money  is  the  only  currency.) 

These  islands,  Burros  further  says,  abound  in  fish, 
which,  in  his  days,  were  salted  and  exiKirted  to  all 
parts  nf  India,  with   fish  oil  and  jauggry,  or  coarse 

*  In  such  esteem  i>  tliia  fruit  hvld  in  tbii  part  ol'  tlio  world, 
that  it  ia  a  nminion  laying,  both  here  and  all  along  tlie  Halabnr 
coait,  "  aa  fruitftal,  aa  pffltable,  aa  beantiful,  Ac,  aa  a  cocoa- 
tree." 

>  Famona  aa  amediciiie,  and  oiicse  conaidereJ  a  better  coanter- 
poiaon  even  than  the  bitntir  stone.  When  gi'rii)!<>ating  it  aaaumea 
a  pcc'uiar  appearance  i  whence  !ta  meat,  which  ia  an  iniipid  jcUy, 
u  ai\ppoaed  to  promote  Aicundlty,  and  its  alietl  to  cure  venereid 
afTc'tiona  A  meciraen  of  tha  fndt  and  a  drawing  of  the  trc* 
•'.V  in  the  Naval  and  Hilitary  Maieum.  Prapatatiotia  from  tliena 
i  fetch  a  viry  bii{l>  valoa  itUI  id  India. 
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sugar,  in  exchange  for  which  thny  import  cotton  (their 
weaveni  l)eing  considcrcil  the  bc»t  in  India),  and  rice, 
cattle,  sliecp,  butter,  gli<  i',  &c  ,  of  all  which  trade  only 
a  most  iuMigniliciint  fraotion  yet  HuluiBtH  with  Ceylon. 
"  The  king  and  the  i)eo|)le,"  he  adds,  "  are  Hindhus,  but 
the  subordinate  ,(»overnors  are  Moors,  attaining  to  their 
Hituations  by  little  and  little  ;  being  admitted  as  mer- 
chants, and  afterwards  renting  the  public  duties  from 
the  king,  they  are  invested  with  administrative  powers 
in  order  to  enable  them  .to  levy  the  taxes."  I  notics 
this,  because  it  is  a  curious  fact  that,  on  the  contrary, 
in  all  the  Arab  governments  from  Mitskat  to  Zanzibar, 
the  money-brokers  and  renters  of  taxes  as  sulmrdinates 
are  mostly  Banyans  and  Hindhus. 

A  much  more  minute  account  of  the  Maldivax,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  Franf^ois  Pyrard  de 
l^aval,  published  in  Paris,  1C79,  and  giving  an  accoiuit 
of  his  vo3rage8  from  1G02  to  1C07,  of  which  I  shall 
remark  by  the  way,  that  very  many  of  his  descriptions 
of  manner,  dec.,  in  the  east  are  correct  along  the  east 
coast  of  Africa  down  to  the  present  day ;  and  an 
abridged  translation  of  his  book  wotdd,  therefore,  I 
th'nk,  be  an  acceptable  and  useful  present  to  the  mere 
Knglish  reader  now.  The  portion  of  it  which  relates 
to  the  Maldivas,  does  not  boar  ([uite  the  same  internal 
evidence  of  minute  accuracy  as  the  remainder  ;  yet  I 
hhall  quoto  from  it  largely — the  work  having  become 
scarce. 

The  gcogra])hical  description  of  the  Maldivas  by 
Francois  Pyrard  begins  at  his  |>age  71,  and  is  in  brief 
us  follows : — 

"  The  Maldivas  begin  at  8"  north  !  .ititude,  and  end 
in  4°  south  latitude,  being  two  hundixK)  and  forty 
leagues  in  length,  but  seldom  exeetnling  thirty  or 
thirty-five  leagues  broad  ;  and  are  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  from  the  main  land 
of  Cape  Comorin,  ColUn,  Cochin,  licc 

"They  are  divided  niiturally  and  jxilitically  into 
thirteen  atollons  and  provinces  It  is  extraordinary  to 
see  these  atollons  environed  by  a  great  stone  wall,  in 
such  wise  as  no  8|>ace  of  dry  ground  even  could  be  so 
■ .  .^"l  closed  by  walls  as  they  are. 

'  These  atollons  are  generally  either  round  or  oval  in 
form,  and  about  thirty  leagues  in  circumference,  more  or 
less.  They  •.but  each  other  from  north  to  south  with- 
out touching,  and  between  each  two  there  are  navigable 
channels  more  or  less  wide  or  practicable  for  small 
vessels.  When  inside  an  atoUon  this  wall  is  seen  all 
round  to  defend  it  from  tlie  inijietuosity  of  the  sea ; 
and  it  is  most  appalling  to  behold,  when  near  this  bank 
on  the  inner  side,  the  wavss,  following  each  other  from 
a  great  distance,  at  length  break  against  the  said  wall 
with  a  violence  indescribable,  each  wave,  particularly 
at  high  wa^r,  1>eing  higher,  when  in  the  act  of  curling 
over  or  breaking,  than  a  house  of  common  elevation, 
and  appearing  like  a  snow-white  wall  absolutely  inap- 
proachable from  without 

"  Within  these  inclosures  there  are  an  almost  infinite 
number  of  islands  and  isluts,  amounting  altogether  to 
more  than  twelvs  thousand ;  and  the  king  takes  his 
title  accordingly — '  Ibrahim  Sultan,  King  of  the  Thir- 
teen Atollons  and  T'velve  Thousand  Isles.  The  inha- 
bitants declare  that  the  high  tides  and  violent  currents 
are  always  dimtnithing  their  number ;  and  Pyratxl 
observes,  that  each  atollon  is  a  shallow  bank,  and  was 
formerly  a  single  island,  since  rut  up  into  small  parts 
by  the  inroads  of  the  waters.  But  this  is  not  according 
to  the  rec ji vtd  hypothesisorresultof  modern  olwervation. 


"  Within  the  atollons  there  is  always  smooth  water, 
and  seldom  more  tlinn  twenty  f  itlioms  anywhere,  nor 
even  so  much  in  many  juirts ;  all  the  shoals  are  of  rock, 
stones,  or  sand,  with  from  two  to  three  feet  water  on 
tiiem  at  low  water,  or  even  less  on  many,  so  that  it 
would  not  bo  difficult  to  visit  hU  the  islands  of  the 
same  atollon  without  a  boat,  were  it  not  for  a  dan- 
gerous large  fish,  called  by  the  natives  Paimonet  (pro- 
bably sharks),  and  because  the  bottom,  being  mostly  of 
sharp  coral,  cuts  the  feet.  There  is  also  much  of  the 
tree  coral,  called  aijutVyor  ackerry,  which  being  broken 
into  a  small  gravel  is  used  to  miike  the  sugar  or  honey 
of  the  cocoa-nut,  by  boiling  it  with  its  water. 

"  Amongst  them,  there  ant  a  number  of  uninhabited 
islands,  some  with  trees  and  herbage,  some  bare  bonks 
of  Blind,  others  covered  at  high,  and  dry  at  low  water; 
most  of  them  infested  with  land  crabs  (cacouoc),  and 
sea  lobsters ;  and  many  of  them  frequented  by  birds 
called  pingay  (query  jienguin),  which  lay  such  a  prodi- 
gious quantity  of  eggs,  that  one  can  tread  nowhere 
clear  of  them.  They  care  little  for  the  natives,  who  do 
not  eat  them  :  nevertheless,  they  are  very  good  food, 
and  are  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  with  black  and  white 
plumage.  The  heat  of  the  sand  assists  them  to  hatch 
their  young  easily.  The  sands  wl.ich  are  thus  used  by 
the  birds  have  no  fresh  water  ;  btit  all  those  with  woo<l 
on  them  have  fresh  water,  though  on  some  it  is  either 
bad  or  very  scanty." 

Pyrard  then  gives  the  name's  of  the  atollons,  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  transcribe  here  ;  and  adds, — 

"  The  name  of  the  whole  chain  of  the  atollons  or 
kingdom,  is  in  their  language  Mal£-ragud,  or  kingdom 
of  Mal£  ;  but  the  other  |ieo|ile  of  India  call  it  Male- 
diva,  and  the  people  aio  called  by  other  Indians 
*  Dives,'  meaning  islanders.  The  channels  which  sepa- 
rata the  atollons  cannot,  for  the  most  |>art,  be  passed 
by  large  vessels  ;  but  there  are  four  much  wider  than 
the  others,  which  may  be  navigated  by  the  largest 
vf.  els.  Neverthele88,thry  are  all  extremely  dangerous, 
)iarticularly  by  night."     lie  sayK  also, 

"  I  have  seen  in  the  Middivns,  several  charts,  whereon 
the  dangers  and  channels  were  very  exactly  marked. 

"It  ih  also  remaikable,  that,  as  I  have  before  said, 
the  atollons,  being  all  in  a  line,  and  abutting  each 
other,  separated  by  channels  of  the  sea,  they  have 
openings  or  entrances,  two  at  each  end  of  each  atollon, 
corresiwnding  to  two  in  the  neighbouring  atollon;  by 
means  of  which  the  communication  lietween  them  may 
be  carried  on  at  all  times  and  seawins. 

"This  is  most  providential;  for  if  there  was  only 
one  opening  to  eocli,  their  intercommunication  could 
not  be  carried  on,  because  of  the  very  rapid  currents 
which  set  through  the  channels,  at  times  to  the  east- 
ward or  westward,  according  to  tho  seasons  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

"Thus,  when  the  currents  run  to  the  eastward  and 
from  the  westward,  the  vessels  or  barks  of  the  Mal- 
divans  proceed  to  sea  by  the  western  passage,  cross 
the  separating  channel,  and  enter  the  next  atoll  by  its 
eastern  opening;  in  like  manner  in  going  and  returning, 
so  that  they  never  return  by  the  same  o|>ening  as  that 
by  which  they  go  forth.  Notwithstanding  this  great 
advantage  in  the  natural  and  providential  arrangement 
of  the  o|>enings,  many  of  their  boats  are  annually  lost, 
Iwing  carried  off  by  sudden  storms,  or  calms  overtaking 
them  in  their  |)assage  from  atoll  to  atoU. 

"Moreover  these  entrances  differ  from  each  other  in 
breadth;    some  are  tolerably  wide,  others  ore  very 
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narrow — the  widest  in  not  more  than  a  hundred  jrards, 
and  some  are  not  ten.  These  giitewiiys  or  entrances 
are  all  of  them  guarded,  as  it  were,  by  an  island  on 
each  side,  which,  if  armed,  could  always  prevent  the 
approach  or  entrance  of  any  vessel. 

"  As  to  the  channels,  which  are  all  called  candou, 
and  separate  the  atollons,  there  are  four  easily  navigable, 
by  which  large  ships  may  \msa  through  the  Maldiviis, 
as  many  of  all  sorts  do  very  frequently  |)ass;  but  they 
are  not  without  danger,  and  miiny  vessels  are  lust  every 
year  in  them.  It  is  not  by  design  that  ships  pa'vi 
through  these  channels,  but  the  islands  are  in  so  long 
a  chain,  that  it  is  ditiicalt  to  avoid  them;  and  iu  calms, 
and  foul  winds,  shi|>8  are  frequently  carried  on  them  in 
spite  of  their  best  efforts." 

Pyrard  next  gives  an  account  of  these  passages;  but, 
as  it  is  in  several  places  contradictoiy,  and  certainly 
erroneous,  I  shall  pass  to  his  general  notices  of  the 
whole  group. 

"The  Maldivas  are  fertile  in  fruit  and  other  com- 
modities necessary  to  sustain  man;  they  produce 
millet,  and  another  small  grain  like  it,  but  black  like 
turnip  seed;  the  first  is  called  oom,  and  the  latter 
bimby :  they  have  two  harvests  of  them  in  the  year, 
bnd  make  flour  of  them,  which  they  boil  with  milk 
and  sugar  of  cocoa-nut ;  they  alio  make  cakes  and 
pastry,  and  other  sorts  of  provision  with  it. 

"They  also  produce  many  routs,  one  in  particular 
named  ltd  jiool,  which  is  gathered  without  beiug 
plante<l ;  it  is  round,  and  as  big  as  the  two  tists.  It  is 
broken  and  ground  down  between  coame  stones,  then 
cx(K>sud  to  the  sun  on  a  cloth  to  dry,  when  it  becomes 
a  sort  of  starch  ur  fine  white  fluur,  and  will  keep  a 
long  while ,  it  makes  excellent  cakes  or  pastry,  except 
that  it  is  heavy  on  the  stomach,  and,  to  be  good,  should 
be  eaten  fresh. 

"There  are  also  other  sorts  of  roots  called  Alas, 
some  red  like  beet,  and  others  white  as  turnips — tiiese 
are  cultivate<i  and  gathered  in  September  only  :  they 
will  keep  nearly  through  the  year,  and  form  the  prin- 
cipal article  of  their  food ;  are  cooked  in  various  ways, 
and  with  the  sugar  or  honey  of  the  cocoa-nut  they 
are  very  well  tasted.  Wheat  is  crlled  Godang,  and 
rice  Andone,  b\it  neither  of  them  grow  on  the  isles. 
They  import  much  rice,  which  enters  as  a  main  article 
of  their  food  in  a  great  variety  of  messes,  and  when 
boiled  simply,  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  bread.  It  is 
also  boiled,  dried,  and  then  ground  into  a  flour,  which 
is  mixed  with  eggs,  honey,  or  with  the  milk  or  oil  of 
the  oocoa-nut,  and  thus  makes  excellent  tarts  and 
other  dishes. 

"  Fowls  are  in  such  abundance  that  they  are  propa- 
gated without  domestic  care,  and  are  sold  commonly  at 
less  than  a  penny  each,  and  three  dozen  eggs  may  be 
had  for  the  same  sum.  They  n.tve  many  other  land 
binls;  their  sea  birds  have  already  been  noticed.  Rats 
and  mice  are  so  numerous,  as  to  oblige  the  natives  to 
build  their  magazines  of  provisions  on  piles  or  posts, 
and  sometimes  near  the  sea,  at  a  hundred  yards  or 
more  from  the  shore.  There  are  said  to  be  no  venom- 
ous animals,  except  one  species  of  snake,  which  is  very 
dangerous.  There  are  no  horses,  and  but'  few  horned 
cattle,  which  belong  all  to  the  king.  They  are  gene- 
rally hrought  from  other  parts,  or  rather  a  few  were 
brought  as  ouriositiea,  and  have  since  multiplied  to  four 
or  five  hundred,  for  their  flesh  is  only  eaten  at  a  few 
particular  feasts  in  the  year.  They  have  no  dogs,  and 
have  a  truly  Mubammadan  horror  of  them. 


"  The  atollons  are  wonderfully  abundant  in  all  kinds 
of  fish,  large  and  small,  which,  indeed,  furnish  a  prin- 
cipal article  in  the  food  and  commerce  of  the  natives. 
Sharks  are  numerous  ;  many  of  the  islanders  are  de- 
voured by  them,  and  many  are  seen  who  have  lost  legs 
and  arms  by  them. 

"  In  consequence  of  this  great  abundance  of  all  kinds 
of  food,  it  costs  but  little  to  live  ;  four  hundred  cocoa- 
nuts  are  sold  for  sixpence,  five  hundred  bananas,  a 
dozen  fowls,  or  three  hundred  bundles  of  roots,  dec.,  ic., 
for  a  like  sum. 

"  It  is  proverbial  that  the  natives  never  get  rioh, 
but  that  strangers  become  so  quickly  ;  l>ecause  the 
natives  have  neither  care,  ambition,  nor  avarice. 

"  Throughout  the.se  islands  there  are  no  close  towns, 
but  the  houses  are  built  sc|>arately,  each  with  its  own 
garden  and  ground ;  and  the  lands  of  difi'orent  proprie- 
tors are  separated  by  narrow  lanes,  generally  well 
shaded  by  shrubs  in  hedge-rows. 

"  The  hoiues  of  the  common  people  are  built  of  the 
wood  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  and  thatched  with  the  leaf; 
but  the  chiefs  and  the  most  wealthy  build  with  coral, 
which  they  fish  up  from  different  parts  for  the  pur|>08o ; 
it  takes  a  good  polish,  and  is  sawn  and  hewn  into  the 
shapes  required.  At  first  it  is  very  white,  but  loses  its 
colour  after  some  exposure  to  the  weather ;  and  be- 
comes quite  black  iu  time. 

"  The  manner  of  fishing  up  the  large  blocks  of  coral 
is  curious.  There  is  a  wood  which  grows  on  the 
islands,  called  candou,  which,  when  dry,  is  lighter  than 
cork  ;  the  tree  is  somethii  g  like,  and  of  the  size  of  the 
aspen  ;  it  bears  no  fruit,  and  is  not  fit  for  fuel :  but  its 
plank  is  used  as  our  fir-deals.  Having  noted  the  block 
of  coral  they  want,  a  rope  of  sufficient  magnitude  is 
attached  to  it,  even  at  great  depths,  for  both  sexes  are 
extremely  expert  swimmers  and  divers ;  pieces  of 
candou  are  then  sunk  and  lashed  to  the  block,  until 
there  be  enough  of  them  to  float  it,  and  its  roots  being 
loosened,  it  rises  to  the  surface  attached  to  its  raft,  and 
is  home  by  it  to  the  place  required.  This  wou<I,  how- 
ever, soon  becomes  water-soaked,  when  it  must  bo  dried 
in  the  sun  before  it  can  be  again  used  for  the  same 
purpose." 

(I  shall  here  take  occasion  to  observe  that  a  belief 
generally  prevails  that  the  blocks  of  coral  resemble 
vegetables,  that  a  root  is  necessary  to  them,  that  if 
merely  broken  down  to  the  surface  they  continue  to 
grow,  but  that  they  may  be  rooted  out.  And  on  this 
principle  a  late  governor  of  the  new  colony  of  the 
French  at  St.  Mary's,  Madagascar,  cleai«d  out  and 
made  a  beautiful  little  port  at  that  place ;  and  by 
similar  means  the  inhabitants  of  the  Maldivas  can 
always  secure  to  themselves  good  outlets  and  inletti 
from  and  to  their  atollons.  And  thtis,  says  Pyrai-d — 
"  The  port  of  the  island  of  St.  MaW,  being  full  of  large 
rocks,  so  that  vessels  could  not  anchor  in  it,  was  com- 
pletely cleared  of  them,  and  rendered  navigableandsafe.") 

"  There  are  two  languages  in  the  Maldivas :  the  com- 
mon, which  is  peculiar  to  the  people,  and  the  Arabic, 
which  is  the  learned  language,  and  much  iu  esteem  ;  it 
is  to  them  what  the  Latin  is  to  Christians."  (It 
an]iears  that  they  have  also,  at  this  day,  a  peculiar 
alphabet,  difiering  from  the  Arabic  and  the  Sanscrit, 
and  its  derivatives  in  Hindhnstan,  Ava,  Siam.  and  the 
Malay  Islands.  It  is  written  like  the  Arabic,  from 
right  to  left,  and  the  vowels  are  indicated  by  poinU  in 
the  same  manner.  Of  this  sort  is  a  manuscript  in  the 
posaeasion  of  Sir  Alexander  Johnston.) 
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fi3«  ALL  ROUND 

Of  tlio  islimil  iif  DioRo  Oiirrm,  wliicli  is  ihv  oxtreino 
soutlifiiunost  of  till'  v.liolo  gniiip  oC  tlio  Slaldivas,  iiiiil 
long  coiisidiTc  (I  us  unciiiiiH  itrd  with  any  otlior,  wo 
Imvo  inuiiorims  iidticcs  ;  nml  Mr.  Uni-sbui-fjli,  in  li>n 
Kuat  liiiliii  llircotory,  jiivcs  an  cxiTllout  dcsi'ii|itii)ii  of 
it.  It  is  tlie  pliioo  of  liani.-^linifnt  for  Irpi'is  from  tlir 
Afaniitiiis  and  Islo  liimrlinn,  wlierc  they  make  oocoa- 
nnt  oil,  and  I'atrli  tmtlo  for  cxpui-tation  ;  and  it  in  as 
fainons  ill  tlii.s  way  in  tlicst' seas  ;-,.:  As<piision  ill  tlio 
Atliiitif.  Its  laj{iion  fo-.ni.s  ono  of  tlio  Hiust  1  arlxaii-s 
ill  the  World;  I'Ut  it  is  liclicvi'd  that  tlicio  art' many 
otiici's  of  IV  similar  dcsc'iiption.  and  t'<|iiall_>  g<Hid.  in  tlie 
oilier  ntollons.  Wlion  I  cotiiiiKindi'd  tlio  Uantcimta, 
in  I  SI  I,  I  entcnMl  it  by  tlio  wrstcrn  clinniK;!,  audi 
li'ft  it  liy  tlio  castfrn,  wliicli,  contniry  to  Mr.  llci-s- 
lpiirj;li's  notiro,  I  found  ([Uito  clear  nml  mifc,  with  net  hiss 
than  tlii'oi!  and  a  half  fiithoins  in  it.  And  nothing 
would  he  eji-sier  than  to  examine  tlio  whole  of  llio.se 
islands  ill  the  same  way;  for  their  eliiof  is  |)roiul  to 
olaini  a  depondoiice  on  the  J>l•iti^ll  at  Ceylon;  whither 
he  sends  an  auiuial  eiiiliiu-j<y,  hearing  ]irosent»  of  the 
prodiii'ts  of  the  island,  iind  lereiving  otherx  in  r<!turn, 
with  certain  privileges  of  trade. 

The  word  .itoU  or  atollon.  used  to  si^'iiify  the  groups 
mtowhicli  the  Maldivasaiedn  iih'd,  means,  inslric  tni'.sN, 
only,  the  cliaplet  oi  cirdo  of  coral  on  wliiih  .ho  i.slaiids 
nst,  and  which  incloses  them — the  ii«'a-«all,  in  short, 
which  I'yrard  dosoril)Os.  This  in  mnny  iilaccs,  sojiei  ly 
attain!!  tlu'  surface  of  the  water;  in  others  it  foriiiH  u 
long  sandy  Ixaeli,  pi'ihaps  les.s  than  six  foot  ahovo  the 
level  of  the  SI  .1 ;  ami  the  highest  land  in  the  gl'oti|is 
does  not,  I  should  think,  exceed  twenty  foct  The 
islands,  indeed,  an  just  the  higher ]H>rlious  which  have 
gradually  heeonio  covered  with  soil  and  vogotation. 
mill  which  (c.iso  to  iui|uiro  iwhlitional  height  so  s<kiii  as 
this  takes  jplai-e,  when  tlie  hih.airs  of  the  minute  in.sects 
to  which  they  owe  their  formation  are  diverted  into 
other  directions.  .\  reiiiarkahle  circuuistance  clinnic- 
terisoH  all  the  islands  wlii.  h  ha\e  Ik-ou  kooii  or  visited, 
and  is  U'lievod  to  he  found  in  the  whole,  namely, 
iheir  circular  slia|M',  inclosing  a  lagDon,  or  what  Iihh 
lioon  a  lagoon;  wliicli  is  the  iiioro  striking,  as  it  is 
loiind  to  prevail  almost  without  exception,  in  all  ishinds 
<  f  the  s;iiiie  forimttion.  For  example,  the  islands  otf 
v'npe  St.  Anne,  near  Sierra  Ijtwne,  though  hy  no  moans 
so  ]iiirely  conilliiio  in  their  natiiro  as  the  ,Maliliva.s  (and 
din'erently  circuuistanced,  heiiig  near  the  mouth  of  a 
cousidenihle  estuary,  wlierea.s  the  Maldivas  art?  from 
one  to  three  hiindivd  leagm's  from  a  continent  in 
which  are  no  groat  rivers),  retain  yet  this  iM'iiiliarity,  t 
down  even  to  the  siimllest  of  them,— iiu  isolated  sand-  ; 
hank  liefore  the  entrance  of  Port  Owen  Tudor,  with 
not  u  hl.'ide  of  herhiige  upon  It,  only  two  hundred  yards  I 
in  circumference,  less  than  fonrteeii  feet  high,  Hitiiute 
on   the  onto,-  f^go  of  tho  wull  uf  cural  to  which  it  I 
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helongs,  nml  exposed  to  the  full  heat  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean, —  wliiih  yet  has  on  itji  summit  two  coiiHideniblo 
|Miols  of  piiro  fro-sh  water,  soma  feet  in  depth.  And 
Shorhoro  Island,  on  the  same  ( oast,  him  a  pecidiaritj 
still  more  reinaikahle;  for  on  its  Noutliern  Nhore,  jr 
senfaco,  there  Im  a  lake  of  jMiio  fresh  water  of  consi- 
derahle  extent,  just  within  high  water  mark;  and  in- 
side of,  and  cliB-o  to  it,  Biiothor  still  larger,  salt. 

All  the  Maldiva  Lslands  of  any  extent  are  lichly 
clothed  with  woixl,  ihietly  )uilius;  hut  lio  (ddiee  has 
lieeii  Foen  in  sailing  |uist  any  of  them,  wheme  it  )iiay 
ho  concluded,  that  nolleexi^t.s  higher  than  a  coeoatreo. 
As  I'viard  states  that  Ino  t  of  them  have  alaindaiice 
of  frosh  water  on  them,  hut  that  some  are  deficient 
in  th'x  artii'le,  soine  remark  on  the  anomalous  and 
oxtiiior<linary  situations  in  which  it  in  found  and  not 
found  in  ditrerent  parts  of  the  world,  and  on  its  su|h 
poseil  connection  with  the  gri>n<li  of  tho  ctM'oa  liuto, 
may  not  lie  nnncceptahle,  as  iiaving  fallen  under  my 
own  ohservation. 

At  Madras,  which  is  surrounded  hy  salt  water,  the 
purest  fn  sh  water  must  he  sought  in  wells  dug  iMdoir 
the  sea-maik  ;  elsewhere,  to  whatever  depths  the  wells 
are  dug,  the  water  is  hiiickish  ;  and  this  is  a  land  of 
palms  and  cocoa  nuts.  Again,  there  is  a  string  of  low 
coral  islands  in  the  Mozamhiipie  ('Imiinel,  called  the 
I'riniera  Islands  hy  the  I'ortiignose,  which  have  no 
palms,  lint  Mimorous  8t4ite)y  casuarinn-trees  of  the 
hirgosi  dinionsions.  Tits  were  dug  in  several  oftheiiiliy 
the /,Mf»i'«  crow  in  1S23  fourtoeii  foot  deep,  and  mnny 
similar  trials  have  la'cii  made  hy  other  navigators,  hut 
nlw.-ys  without  mh  cess  ;  whence  nnothi  r  fact  is  learnt, 
nanii'ly,  that  tho  i  asunrina  )iiiio  does  not  roipiiro  fresh 
water  at  its  rmits.  and,  indeed,  I  have  cl.sowhere  seen 
it  even  on  reefs  mostly  coMied  with  tho  sen.  These 
islands,  it  may  he  also  added,  in  every  ivs|K'ct  resenihle 
the  Sherhoid' nnd  f'a|  o  St.  Anne  Islunds,  alr<'n<ly  no- 
ticed, in  ehaructor  nnd  "itnntion,  with  this  one  excep- 
tion; for  they  are  c<  lalline  and  near  a  grtnt  <i  iitinent 
which  iiriHluces  all  tuo  palms  uhundaiitly,  wiili  n  any 
great  rivers  entering  the  sea  in  their  immediate  v. unity. 

Lastly,  tho  gioat  Conioi-o  Island,  which  is  thirty 
leagues  in  eirciimforence,  nnd  whos(!  moiintains,  it  in 
holioved,  rise  to  the  height  of  eight  thousand  feet  •ihovo 
tho  sea,  is  i-aid  to  ivlaiii  no  vntor  in  its  earth,  Ix'iiig 
volcui'ie,  though  with  ahundnnce  of  cocoa-nuts  ;  and  it 
is  very  thinly  inhahitod  in  eonsoquonce,  tho  natives 
being  fro.piently  obliged  to  satisfy  the  thirst  of  their 
cattle  with  tho  young  cocoa  nut  uiiik,  and  never  drink- 
ing any  other  bvveiMgc  tliem.sclves.  This  last  circuni- 
stJinco,  however,  iha's  not  always  indicate  a  want  of 
water,  for  in  all  the  .Malayan  Islands,  and  in  ninnj 
parts  also  of  Madagiisear  and  thu  cast  coast  of  Afri.'a 
if  water  is  asked  for  to  drink,  a  young  ccM'oa-mit  la 
always  brought  and  (iruseuted  with  its  end  cut  olf. 
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I. 

OiifiitAt  AiprcT  0?  TiniTT,  on  Otiihitb— OrATA  SnRrn— 

CoJIMItBrK-IiAKK  Of  VaIHIHIA— OHKAT    MoHAI  (IP  I'.tl-AIIA 
—  ISLA.NU   or    llAlAlIiA  — MaUAIiIJA  — SMAI.LKB    I8I.ANI18. 

Wk  should  not  completo  tlm  Hiilijcct  of  (lonil 
iMlandii,  without  boiuo  notice  of  the  Hociety  I(\hiii(ls. 
which  are  of  mixed  volcniiic  and  coral  origin,  and  arc. 
in  every  instance,  Kurroiiiidud  liy  ii  bolt  of  coral  rock. 
The  ni«8t  detailed  accounts  of  these  iMlunds  are  given 
in  Ellis's  and  William's  Polyiieslun  Missionary  Re- 
searches, Imt  they  are  t<M)  long  for  our  |iiir|io.io.  We 
shall  confine  our»ilves  to  giving  some  iiccount  of  thi-ni 
from  tha  [M-n  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Ilennett,'  premising  tliMt  we 
haT«  altered  tha  orthography  of  proiicr   names  ac- 


conling  to  that  which  hiu  been  adopted  by  the  mfs- 
sionaries,  and  is  used  liy  the  press  now  estnlillNlied 
among  the  |ieiiple. 

Mcatia. —  Siank  '2\nt,  8ighte<l  the  small  but  elevati  d* 
and  uninhabited  i^lanil  of  .Meutin  ;■''  and  on  the  following 
morning  miule  the  island  of  Tahiti,  about  sixty  niilua 
farther  to  the  west. 

Tahiti  presents  an  elongated  and  high  range  of  land, 
apparently  tlividcd  into  two  distinct  islands,  the  low 
and  narrow  isthnnis  that  connects  the  two  pcninstdoa 
not  lii'ing  visible  luitil  closely  appi-oaclied.  Its  general 
a«|KM't  is  exceedingly  inountaino\is,  some  level  and 
highly  fi'itil'?  plain.^  or  valleys  intervening,  whilst  a 
broad  belt  of  alluvial  soil  occupies  the  coast. 
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IIIU*aE   OF  VANU,   ISLAND  0>   VARIIOIO. 


The  loftiest  mountain  on  this  island  ia  litnated 
towards  its  northcru  extremity,  and  miiy  lie  estimated 
at  Uaweeu  CUOO  an<l  70U0  fet^t  elevation.  It  has 
never  been  ascended  by  an  Euro|iean,  nor  has  any 
exact  measurement  of  its  height  been  given,  but  the 
summit  has  been  gained  by  some  natives,  who  report 
the  existence  of  a  lake  of  yellow  water  (probably  an 
extinct  cniti'r),  and  the  presence  of  wild  diurks  differing 
in  plumage  from  the  more  common  kind  indigenous  to 
the  island.  The  asiiect  of  the  lowlands  of  Tahiti  has 
latterly  undergone  a  considerable  change,  from  the 
extent  t<i  which  the  guava  shrub  douriahes  on  the  soil. 
Scarce  twenty  yean  have  ela|>sod  since  this  fruit  tree 
was  introduced  from  Norfolk  Island, and  it  now  claims 
all  the  moist  and  fertile  laud  of  Tahiti,  in  spite  of  every 
attempt  to  check  its  incrmse.     The  woiHllands  and 


bush,  for  miles  in  extent,  are  com|)o«ed  solely  of  this 
shrub,  wliieli  beat's  a  profusion  of  large  and  delicious 
fruit.  The  |k.hp|  'e  have  advanced  but  little  in  civilised 
habits  ;  their  dwellings  are  much  as  descrilted  by  tha 
earliest  Kur»|)ean  visitors,  and  Kuropean  clothing  ia 
adopteil  to  b\it  a  scanty  extent.  Their  principal  im- 
provements are  in  religious  jbse'-vances,  and  in  the 
aci|uircm;!nt8,  to  a  great  degree,  oi  the  elements  of 
education.'*    The  commerce  of  the  island  is  contined  to 


'  Extracit  frum  ikt  Journal  of  a  Voyage  round  the  Qlnbe  in 
He  rem  183S-S6.  By  F.  U.  ikuuett,  Eaq..  M.U.C.S., 
B.O.S,  Ac. 


'   It!  peak  1432  feet  above  t'le  sen.  Beechev'a  Voyage,  vol.  ii. 
p.  675). 

'  Otnabur^  Tsliind  of  VVsUit  in  1767j  Pic  de  Is  Boiideuse  of 

BougiiinTille  in  1768)  8an  Cliristobal  of  !<m'reclm;  and  Dizi'nn 

of  Qiiiros,  OS  Wmg  tlie  ttiith  isliiiul  dimxiTeruii  in  tlie  voyii^iioF 

Mcndnna  and  Quiros  in  1595.      Oalrfmpln't    Vogagu,  vol.  i., 

I  ];.  42.     Matilda  or  Oaiubarg  Island  uf  the  CliarU  ia  i'li  21°  50'  H. 

\  138"  46' W. 

I  •  I  lie  populiition  la  estiiniited  at  from  18,000  to  20,000,  chiofly 
I  Christians,  under  the  care  nf  ei({ht  mis-ijiiariea  of  the  India 
I  Hiuionory  Society.    8m  William's  Jlirtionarg  Snlerprieet, 
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lli«  e\|)ortntion  of  jM-nrl-Hlirll,  uiiil  ih'iii'Im,  Hii^tr,  aud 
cocoa-nut  oil,  niiil  iirrow-ront,  wliicli  in  iilt<i)(<^ther  coii- 
ductttd  by  foroignprs,  aiiioo  tlii-  iiiitivos  do  not  thotn- 
Bclvcs  ])osg<t!<g  any  vcsmvI  liirger  tlmn  a  diuible  canoe. 
Tho  port  dues,  howovor,  ami  tnido  l'ur8ii|i|i1ioH  aflbrdwl 
by  thn  nnuiuroiis  Kngliith  and  Amorioan  whale  8lii|ui 
calling  lit  tlii>  iMtft,  yield  tho  natives  iniioh  uinuluniont, 
aud  tiaiUi  in  kind  Iiiih  now  given  pliicii  to  tlii*  ciruidiitiou 
of  H|i<'>'ii>.  In  coinmeioial  ini|H)rliincu  and  civiliHed 
ini|iriiv(>iii('iitK,  Tiil''ti,  notwithstanding  its  ])riority  of 
intiTt'om'.su  with  civilised  nations,  is  at  least  half  a 
century  liehiiid  Oahvi,  of  tho  Haiidwicli  group.  A 
consul  from  the  Uniteil  States  of  AniericA  haM  lately 
been  a|>pointed  to  this  island,  so  much  the  resort  of 
Aiuerican  shipping.  The  Hritish  consul,  whose  charge 
includes  all  the  princijud  groups  of  the  Pacific,  resides 
at  Oi;hu,  of  the  Sandwich  group,  a  distnuco  of  five 
weeks'  sail  from  Tahiti,  an<l  the  counnunication  u.i- 
I'ertain.'  Saddle-horses  im|Mirt<Hl  from  South  America 
are  now  in  general  use  at  'I'ahiti,  iHith  by  natives  and  ! 
foreign  resi<lunts ;  oxen  are  al.so  numerous,  and  shipping 
in  (he  |>ort  are  supplied  with  be<'f,  in  quality  little 
inferior  to  that  of  England,  at  about  '2tl  per  pound. 

An  opinion  very  generally  prevails  at  Tahiti  that 
the  interior  and  mouutninous  |>art8  of  tho  island  are 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  |H>i)ple  ditlVriiig  from  those  of 
the  coast,  and  of  timid  and  secluded  habits,  but  it 
w-enis  scarcely  probal)le. 

IJunngoiir  stay  here  i  mmlo  an  excumion,  in  com- 
pany with  Captain  Henry,  to  the  oelcbrated  Laku  of 
Vaihiria,  the  road  to  which  commences  from  the  coast 
at  the  district  of  Mairi|H'he,  on  the  S.  M  side  of  Tahiti, 
and  distjint  from  the  settlement  of  l'a|M'iti  about  thirty 
miles.  The  mute  lies  along  the  coast,  and  aHoitIs 
numerous  highly  picturesfjue  scenes.  On  the  .S.W.  side 
of  the  island  1  noticed  the  numerous  caverns  which 
iH'iu'tratc  the  lni.se  of  tho  precipitous  clitfs  that  form 
this  (Kii'tion  of  (lie  coiist.  One  of  these  caverns,  which 
we  ins|H'cti'il,  was  situated  at  the  base  of  a  niuiid  cliH° 
of  about  two  hundred  feet  iii  height,  and  its  face  clothed 
with  ferns  and  other  eU'gaiit  verdure.  The  n.iuth  of 
tho  cavern  formetl  a  large  arch  ;  the  bottom  of  tho 
cavern  was  tH'cupied  by  a  sliret  of  fresh  water  produced 
by  infdtration  through  the  rock.  I  also  iiotice<l  hem 
a  number  ol  springs  of  fresh  wjitcr  that  rise  from 
the  midst  of  tho  sea  at  gieatcr  or  Ic.ms  distances  fii.m 
the  shore.  The  situation  is  miirki^d  by  small  eddies 
or  whirls  on  tho  smooth  surfiice  of  the  sea  over  the  coral 
reef,  and  u|xin  some  of  these  the  natives  have  placcl 
bambuos  with  «|)ertureH  in  their  si,!e;,  tbrongh  which 
the  fit-sh  water  flows  as  from  a  prmp  ;  whtu  fishing  on 
the  coast  in  their  canoes,  it  is  not  <  nusual  for  the  luitives 
to  dive  l>eneath  the  surface  of  the  sea  and  (picnch  their 
thirst  at  those  frcsli-watcr-springs.  Tho  cause  of  their 
existence  is  of  course  simple,  although  the  effect  is 
somewhat  extraonlinary.  W  ithout  departing  greatly 
fn>m  our  route  along  the  coast,  we  visited  the  "  Great 
Moral  of  Papara,"  which  although  nnich  ruined  and 
reduced  in  it«  height,  yet  retains  a  gr»M»t  share  of  its 
<iriginal  and  not  unornaiuorital  structure.  This  Morai 
is  not,  cor-ectly  s|)eaking,  in  the  district  of  Papara, 
but  in  the  district  of  Tevauto,  on  a  spot  aimed  "  Ma- 
hiatea."  Towards  sunset  we  arrived  at  Atinua,  where 
we  poNxed  tho  night,  and  early  on  the  following  morn- 
ing |iroceeded   about  three  miles  to  the  coast  of  the 


'  In  Febrturjr,  1837,  Mr.  Pritelutrd  wansppoiiited  Her  Usjnity's 
Consul  for  tliu  Society  uul  Friendly  Iiliniu,  to  miJe  ut  Xiiluti. 
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district  of  Mairipehe,  whence  T  commenced  au  inlamt 
route  towards  the  Ij.ke  of  Vaihiria  on  fisit,  and  occom- 
panioil  by  a  native  guide.  The  greiitest  portion  of  tho 
journey  lay  through  level  and  well  watered  pluiim, 
abounding  iii  au  orerduxuriunt  vegetation,  aud  winil- 
ing  round  tho  bases  of  steep  and  elevated  mountains. 
A  river  rising  inland  traverses  these  |)lainB  with  a  cir- 
cuitous and  impetuous  coui'se  to  empty  itstdfinto  tho 
sea.  The  r  i:id  to  the  hike  follows  closely  the  course  of 
the  mountain  stream,  and  only  departs  from  it  to  evade 
a  circuitous  la'nd,  or  to  esca|ie  cascades  and  deep  fords. 
We  hail  to  cross  this  river  (which,  at  the  funis,  ran 
with  great  force,  and  waa  oflen  both  dtep  and  broad), 
about  Olio  hundred  and  ei;;htecn  times  during  the  day's 
tour  to  tho  lake  and  liack.  When  half  way  between 
tho  coast  and  the  I^ake  of  Vaihiria,  wo  lust  the  cocoa- 
nut  and  other  fruit  trees,  and  the  more  usual  vege- 
tation of  the  coast,  and  enteretl  U)M>n  lands  covered 
with  bushy  ferns,  elegant  lutrasitic  pliiiit«,aiid  extensive 
thickets  of  as|s'cies  ofamoiiium,  rising  as  distinct  reed- 
like leaves  six  or  eight  fiH-t  alsive  the  soil,  and  emit- 
ting, when  broken  by  (aishing  through  them,  a  power- 
ful  fragrance,  not  unlike  that  of  pimento.  Numerous 
groves  of  tho  mountain  plantain,  loaded  with  their  large 
clusters  of  ri|)c  fruit,  were  also  visiblo  on  the  height* 
around.  Tho  lofty  ste<>|is,  at  the  liase  of  which  we 
journeyed,  pre8«'nted  coiislaiilly  the  deceptive  apjiear- 
ance  of  closing  u[H>n  the  level  |sklh  we  ]iur>'.iied.  We 
continued,  however,  along  the  torrent  until  nearly  at 
the  lake,  when  we  iw.'ciided  a  steep  and  rugged  hiP, 
frim  the  summit  of  which  was  visible  the  i.iake  of 
Vaihiria,  laid  out  in  all  its  phicid  and  picturesipie 
beauty  in  the  vale  at  our  fe<>t,  and  to  which  a  short 
but  stii'pdewent  eonductiHl.  The  biko  proM^ntH  a  sheet 
of  water  of  ne-irly  circular  form,  situated  in  tho  midst 
of  a  ileep  and  circulai  valley  surrounded  by  elevated 
jireeipitous  mountains  eovereil  with  a  short  and  bright 
vciilure,  whilst  numerous  siiiall  cascades  fall  over  their 
fact's  into  th';  basin  beneath.  Tho  lake  docs  t'otexitid 
a  mile  in  circumferem  e  :  ^ts  waters  aro|HrfLClly  fiesh, 
and  of  a  dull  green  colour  ;  for  some  distance  from  tho 
shore  the  ib'ptli  is  very  trifling,  and  it  is  saiil  that  in 
no  |iart  of  tho  lake  h:v.,  a  tieeii  found  to  exceed  eighty 
feet.  The  khor's  of  the  lake  are  formed  by  tho  bases 
of  the  mountain^  in  c me  juirts,  in  others  liy  a  siinry 
beach,  strewn  »i<.h  large  boulih'iM  of  black  >olcaiiio 
stone,  or  by  low  ledges  of  breccia  iind  volciiiiio 
stone  of  a  very  friable  idiaractor.  Many  wild  diickb 
were  visible  on  the  wat^.T,  and  the  plaintive  note  of  a 
bird,  not  unlike  the  cooing  of  a  dcve,  alone  interrupted 
the  tranquillity  of  the  8|i.<t.  Eels  are  the  only  tii;h 
known  to  inhabit  the  waters  of  tho  hike,  which  is  rather 
an  inland  than  a  mountain  lake,  since,  although  sur- 
rounded by  uioiintains,  its  elevation  above  the  stui  can 
be  but  inconsiderable,  ar  no  remarkable  ascent  is 
evident  in  tho  iinite  that  conducts  to  it  ii-oin  the  coast, 
except  the  steep  ascent  in  ita  immediate  vicinity, 
which  is  merely  that  of  itK  bounding  hills,  and  is  almost 
conqiensated  by  a  corresponding  descent  to  the  lake 
on  the  opposite  siile. 

Returning  by  the  same  rout<<  I  reached  Mairi|)eho 
by  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Tho  coast  here  is  well 
protected  by  an  extension  of  the  barrier  coral  reef,  and 
the  tranquil  water  within  thereof  affords  good  anchorage 
for  shipping,  off  a  native  village  where  every  easeutial 
supply  can  be  obtained.  A  second  natural  curiosity 
that  I  visited  at  Tahiti  was  the  "  Ufni  niarama"  (moon- 
stone) of  the  natives;  which  afforda  a  fair  example  of  a 
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lisfinltia  ooiumn,  am)  Is  iritnatni  in  a  cavern  at  tlie  ffH)t 
of  II  lofty  cliir at  the  tcriiiinatidii  of  tlio  vuUcy  of  I'liimro, 
on  tlio  wt-Htorn  hIiIo  of  tlio  iHlaiid,  The  hHlf-eiiiU'ilileil 
uoluMiu,  wliieli  protriidtw  liorizontully,  i.i  wven  foi't  in 
Iniigtii,  tlii'rii  unci  n  half  in  height,  and  six  fuct  in 
brcailth  ;  tliirk  unil  poliHiiml  on  its  hnrfnt'c,  whirh  is 
niiirlciiil  with  rugula'-  vortical  fipwiircH.  Fts  oxtromity, 
that  presents  itself  at  tlie  a|M>rtnro  of  the  cuvo,  hiM  a 
8inouthHiirfiico,  resembling  the  half-risen  moon  tni<hii|ie, 
whence  the  native  name. 

Altiiougli,  from  its  gcogrnphicnl  situation,  Tahiti 
may  ho  iluemed  nnder  the  full  infliieiieo  of  the  S.  E. 
tnide  winds,  Initli  N.W.  and  S.VV.  winds  are  not 
nniisnal,  i>spoclslly  dnring  the  months  of  Felmiaryand 
Mareh,  at  whicii  time  the  natives  caleiilate  upon  those 
winds  to  make  voyasjes  to  the  islands  S.  K.  of  their  own. 
TliiTc  is  reason  to  l)elieve  tlmt  the  N.W.  monsoon  of 
the  eastern  hemisphere,  soutli  of  the  erpiator,  extends 
lit  times  to  the  morn  eastern  of  tliu  Polynesian  Islands 
Captain  T.  ,"<taver.s,  of  the  7'uwaii,  possesses  on  his 
rhurts  a  remarkahlo  track  mnili^  liy  that  ship  from  the 
e(|iiator  in  174"  W  long  to  the  Hociety  Islands,  in  an 
uiiliit«'rrnpted  sontli  easttjriy  course  of  2<)00  miles,  the 
winils  holding  chlelly  from  \,  K,  and  N.W. 

Kaiatea,  the  Ulitei  of  ('<H>k,  is  sitnatt-d  ab<mt  130 
miles  lo  the  N.W.  of  Taliiti,  ihis  Iwing  tlie  directiim 
in  whji'h  the  islamls  of  the  Polynesi  in  groups  usually 
lie,  a  direction  tliat  volcanic  action  appears  vitv  gene- 
rally to  f,illi>w.  ft  is  al)oiit  fi>rty  miles  in  circnm 
fcrence,  of  iiioiintainoiis  charact«'r,  covered  with  vcge 
Ijition,  and  hnt  t(Hi  well  wateiit,!,  cascade:^,  rivers,  and 
swamps  alMMin<ling  in  all  dirt^ctions.  At  the  distance 
of  one  and  a  half  or  two  miles  from  tha  shore  the 
land  is  encircled  hy  a  coral  reef,  that  also  includes  ' 
the  iiiljai'eiit  island  of 'raha.  Here  are  seven  excellent 
anchorages  on  the  weather  and  lee  sides  of  the  islands 
acecssihie  at  all  times,  and  e;{ifss  easy,  except  with  a 
line  south  wind.  Haiiitcv  has  no  commerce  worthy  of 
notice  ;  cocoa  nut  oil  an  1  arrowroot  are  lu'casionally 
iniu'ured  hy  small  vesstds  from  New  South  Wales  or 
South  America. 

The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  exoric  fruit-trees 
thrive  vigoronsly,  ai.d  particularly  the  fruit  of  the  lime 
proves  invaluahle  to  foreign  shipping,  and  atTords  a 
striking  example  of  the  im|M)rtaiit  advautajje.i  that 
anirue  from  the  dissemination  of  ust'fnl  fruits  and 
vegetables.  T!io  |Kipiilation  appeareil  to  me  to  have 
suffered  dreadfully  from  diseiwe.  Accompanied  by 
Rome  natives,  I  ascendwi  a  lofty  range  of  mountain 
iK-cupying  the  centre  of  the  island,  extending  in  a 
direction  nearly  N.  and  8.,  and  about  2000  feet  in 
elevation.  Tho  summit  prcsentL-d  a  level  and  sp.iclouj 
plain  of  dark  and  bleak  aspeia,  spread  with  numerous 
s»'am|>s  and  streams  of  water,  pivssing  over  exposed 
rocksofariMl  colour,  luid  entirely  destitute  of  other 
vegetation  than  short  gtuss  and  mo.ss,  although  but  a 
few  feet  Iwncath,  on  the  less  exposed  8|K)ts,  vegetation 
was  lofty  and  abundant.  On  the  eastern  deidivity  of  , 
the  mountain,  a  short  dist  nice  below  its  summit,  I  wag  j 
shown  by  my  guides  a  natural  (txcavation  about  forty 
feet  deep,  resembling  a  largo  well  alH>ut  thirty-six  feet 
in  circumference,  tlio  character  of  which  led  me  to 
consider  it  as  a  small  volcanic  crater,  yet  few  of  these 
liavo  hitherto  lieeii  ascertained  to  exist  in  the  Society 
Islands.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  stream  of  water 
flowing  over  the  declivity  of  this  elevated  mountain 
ubnuuds  with  eels  and  other  fish,  several  varieties  of 
which  I  saw  sporting  in  the  water 
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Manama,  or  Maiipiti,  is  a  small  and  comparatively 
elevated  island  alioiit  six  miles  in  circumference,  and 
its  highest  ]ioint  aliout  800  feet  above  ti.e  sea.  It  il 
situated  about  fifty  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Kaiiitea,  and 
distinctly  visible  tiom  the  lower  hills  of  that  island. 
It  is  Burronnded  l>ya  barrier  rof  of  coral,  iit  a  distance 
of  about  three  miles,  wlilih  enrlo.ses  numernus  low 
iiilets  covered  with  cocoa-nnt  trees,  but  the  lagoon  is 
too  shallow  to  admit  vessels  exceeding  100  tons 
:  burthen. 

Tho  island  is  com]iosed  of  hills  wooded  to  their 
summits  and  occasionally  crested  by  cocoa-nut  trees, 
but  presenting  rug|L:ed  and  mural  cliffs  to  tho  sea  coast, 
es|M'cially  oife  rocky  mass  on  the  8.W.  sidooppotiite  the 
o|)ening  in  tho  reef,  which  riM's  700  feet  above  tho  sea, 
resembling  the  rnins  of  a  gigantio  custle.  Manama  is 
said  to  po.sse.ss  primitive  rocks,  but  such  is  certainly 
not  its  general  geological  character ;  volcanic  rocks, 
Hcoriie,  and  slag  abound  ;  its  smooth  basaltic  stomas  are 
much  prized  by  the  natives  of  all  the  Society  group,  to 
make  |iestles  to  prepare  their  food.  The  jHipnlation 
of  the  island  appeiired  small  ;  scattered  lialiitatiuiis 
were  along  the  toast,  but  the  princi)ial  Kettlement 
is  on  the  S.  K.  or  weather  side  of  the  island,  which 
is  also  the  residence  of  the  chief  Tairo.  It  contains  a 
Christian  church,  in  which  a  native  teacher  ufliciates. 

■Swine,  fowls,  and  i-specially  yams,  are  abundant; 
water  is  scarce.  Tho  natives  were  exorbitant  in  their 
charge  for  supplies  ;  and  rather  disposed  to  theft.  This 
i.slan<l  is  little  treipiented  by  foreign  vessels  ;  no  shi|> 
before  the  Tutcan,  in  I  H'i,'),  had  visited  it  fur  two 
yeai-8. 

Tubal,  or  Motou-iti,  appeared  small,  low,  and  un- 
inhabited ;  it  is  distant  about  thirty  miles  to  the  N.B. 
of  Manama,  and  is  the  most  northern  island  of  the 
Society  gnaij)  :  we  here  had  a  »e.<terly  wind. 

Huahine,  March  \ltli.  This  island  is  moiintniuous 
n  1  fertile,  and  nearly  surrouijdcd  by  a  coml  reef ;  next 
to  Tahiti  ills  the  most  ft  eipiented  of  the  Society  group; 
supplies  are  plentiful,  and  the  bay  of  Fare,  where  is  the 
chief  settlement,  on  the  N.W.  i-ide  of  the  island,  is  safe 
and  capacious,  though  nut  easily  entered  through  the 
reef  with  the  prevailing  tride  wind.  Near  Fare  I 
noticed  the  venerable  shaddock  tree,  covei'ed  with  fruit, 
which  was  planted  by  Cook  when  he  visited  the  island 
to  restore  Omai.  It  is  the  only  tree  of  this  species  to 
be  seen  in  the  Society  Islands,  and  all  attempts  to 
propagate  it  have  failed.  Coffee  thrives  in  the  gardens 
of  the  missionaries.     Population  is  said  to  be  lUOO. 

Maiaoiti,  or  Saunder's  Island,  has  at  a  distance 
much  the  ap|M>arance  of  a  ship  nnder  sail ;  it  is  mode- 
rately eleviit<<l,  and  the  hills  are  wooded  to  their 
summits.  It  rxtends  in  a  Is.E.  and  S.W.  direction, 
either  extremity  being  low  and  covered  with  cocoa-nut/ 
tret;8.  The  island  was  formerly  celebrated  forita  yams; 
it  is  now  used  as  a  penal  settlement  from  Tahiti. 


II. 

SocuL  Condition  oi  tb«  Natitks— PopuiATioir— Pbodhc- 

TIOKS  —  SUOAB-OAHI  PLANTATIONS-  CoTTON  —  CatILH — 
ClIUROBKS  AND  UOUBBS— HOIS  0»  NaTITII— CliIIIS — 
TlUBBB  TbKKS— RlLIOION   AND  MollALS. 

The  form  of  government,  says  Captain  Waldegrave 
writing  of  the  same  islands'  in  the  year  1830,  is  an 


'•   Eitmcti  from   a  Private  Jiiuriml  kept  on  bo«rd   H.M.S, 
SeriHffapatam,  in  the  Padflo,  1830. 
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ALL  ROUND  THK  WORLD. 


nli-i.liil.'  c|,.^|i,i|Uiii.  ill.-  Liiii;  .,i  .|iiivii  |-n,M.  >iiiKu  iiiii>l 

»'""! |"iwiT  <i\ir  llic   I  Hill.      'I'lin   i>I;iimIk  iirkiiiiw- 

lr<l.;iiiu  the  swiiy  ..f(j)ii.  ,11  roiii.iiin  ill'.,  'rnliili  mil 
Kiiiiiii' (l.'iiiiiiM,  IIimIiiiii,  Mii'l  Hum  r.iiiM,  I'liin;  iii.li'- 
["■liili'liti;  liri- i-i'vi'iMio  iciii>i»tN  lit'  taxi'H  III)  I'li.lli,  i.il, 
\l^^>^,     mill    .iiii.w-iiu.t.     Slie    luw    geiiPVii'ly    ii   laitfc 


rctiiiii.'.  iiii.l  willi  tli.'^o  iiuiiiil;iiii!'   liir  court;  nhc  ii 

iiiiiiiird,  iiiiil  II  Cliiisiiiiu.  I. lit  li.is  I Iiililirli. 

'Mil' ivlli,'ii.ii  Im  111..  CliriHiiiiii ;  tiny  urn  i),'iiiii"iiit  I'f 
W'.l-.,  mill  \Mirslii|i  ill  tlui  I'n -livt.iMii  l'..iiii  ;  lln'  ma- 
jiiiilv,  I'Mi  |illii){  till'  I'liiirl  mill  till'  iiilmliilmiti*  of 
I'liiii'i'li',  iiii'  wtrirt   in    tlirii'  nlwi'i'viiiii'i-   at'  ( 'liiiittiaii 


piiNAcu  <■■  aim  lEEr,  •b*«.iiia. 

Jutic-.j  tlie  queen  is  young  ami  irrelifjiouHj  the  in-  |  and  each  chief  nlsn  ikissi-.s^ciI  the  mun^  alMohito  jiower 
liaWtnnts  of  I'apci'te  iilimnlon  tlu'iiisclvi's  to  tlio  !  over  tlie  land  of  ciicli  iii(liviiliiiilliviii<;  in  IiIh  ilistrict — 
'icnNiiiility  of  a  si!a-])ort.  :  he  (■oiild  iciiiinc,  Imiii.-ili  tin;  ni'iupicr,   nnd  |iut  otlier.s 

Till;  laud  was  always  tla'alisoliito  |)ro|)ei'ty  of  the  king    in  his   jilme,  oi-   taki)  it  to  himself;  the  king  luiving, 
or  queen;  liis  word  or  order  eoiild  displaee  nnd  jilace  ,  liowever,  a  supreme  power  over  ehief  and  tenant, 
miy  eliief  or  person   in   any  district  or  s;  jt — no  qM3«-  I       The  laws  of  the  jM^rson  and  cliattel  |irojM'rty  have 
tiun  was  ever  made  uftl-  ■  propriety,  Imt  each  obeyed;  .  li'cn  estahliahed  since  the  conversion  of  tiie  island  to 
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OhriBtmnity.     Thoy  were  Bfloptod  in  full  nssomWy  of  I  digesttul  iind  «  roto  tlirm.    Tliry  nrfl  dorived  from  tlii< 
tlio  cUiefi*  nnd  l»'i>|ili<,  nsHisfr,]  l,y  tlm  missioimi-icH,  who  j  IViitntPucli,  iiikI  rot^md   vhIiIhtv',  a  InUory,  renn.vii.g 


landmarki,  dec.     They  am  h<-u>lvd  by  a  declaration  of  I  divisioiiH  and  siibdivisionH,  the  governors,  judges,  and 
tli«  iilandii  subject  to  them,  of  the  districts  itiid  other  |  conHtablcs  of  «ach  district,  villuge,  and  place 


ta 


AU  ROUND  THB  WORLD. 


I 


An  offotulcr  against  the  Inw  i8Rt'i7,e(l  liy  tlio  consta- 
lili',  who  ti\kcshiiu  and  tlio  witin'SM's  bctiiro  tlio  jml^tM, 
wliii  publicly  convict  or  ncciuit  the  jirisoner.  'I'h  i 
Ipiiiiisliments  arc,  n-pairiiig  tlie  liij^hwavs,  making; 
cloth,  forfeiture  of  hogs,  whipping,  lianislimoiit — for 
iinirder,  banisluucnt.  Thcso  laws  liavn,  in  homio  iiica-  I 
sure,  outrun  tlic  knowh'ilgo  of  tlio  Otahcitans,  but  tlioy 
art!  daily  btcvniiing  better  infornieil,  and  ap|H>ar  to  be 
well  pleased  with  them.  No  law  exists  restraining  j 
I  lie  power  of  the  king  over  tlio  land;  a  few  yeai-snnist 
pass  before  any  liw  on  this  subject  can  be  received,  ns 
1  he  people  arc  not  ripe  for  it;  but  until  a  law  p:isscs 
giving  a  title  to  land  in  tlia  projMT  owner,  no  great 
step  can  be  made  in  commerce. 

Popttlaium.—'l'vtxmroix,  2,00(1 ;  Tahiti,  .'i.OOO ;  Kimco, 
L.'IOO;  Huahine,  2,(t()0;  Uaia.  i,  1,"(I0;  Itora-lWa, 
1,800;  Taha^^  l,0(i();  Mauarira,  1,01)0;  by  a  census 
uuule  by  the  Liissionaries,  1828. 

It  is  lanientaole  to  compare  the.so  returns  with  the 
■ijipo.'ied  returns  of  Captain  Coi.k  lilt\  years  ago;  but 
the  vices  of  the  jM'ople  w<  re  hindi.  that  nothing  but  t'-e 
iliandoiunent  of  I'ag;!!!'":!!,  anil  the  conveiNion  to 
Christianity,  could  bavi'  s;ived  the  remnant.  The 
venereal  di.stMse  iias  assijitid  in  soiue  small  degree,  Init 
inlanticido  wa.-  practised  to  siuli  an  extent,  partiiul.nly 
■  't  the  femah's,  that  nothing  could  have  saved  thureni- 
n:iut  except  Christianity.  To  a  ipie.stion  put  by 
my.sclf  to  llitoti  tin  chief,  abuut  Vir.itoa,  the  cliii  f  of 
Tiaralxio — "Had  not  the  chief  nmie  i  hihlreii  than 
ihis  one  son  ami  daughtcrof  wli"iii  he  is  so  pripiid  I"  — 
■  Ve.s.  tens  and  ten.s.  '  "  \Vliei-e  are  they/" — "All 
I'.esiroye.l. "  Tlie  reason  UMially  assigned  \»:i.s  to  render 
ilie  women  more  pleasing.  Abortion  also  was  prac 
tised.  The  mail's  at  Otaheito  at  pH'sent  far  ex- 
cit'ds  tlie  lemidcs  in  number.  We  >aw  many  children 
and  young  |Hr.sons,  but  verv  few  above  fifty  yeai-s 
..fage. 

Tl.  's«>  i^hll!ds  could  )ii'  duce  anything  that  will  gmw 
within  the  tropics,  but  until  ii  ch.ingu  t.»kesplace  in  the 
I  abits   and  dis|K)sitions  of  the    pcpple,  no    tnnle  can 
;lirive.     The  missioiiarieahave  plantii'  lotton,  and  the 
iiniduee  is  of  the  liiNt  ipi.ility,  but  the\  could  not  cum 
I  land  labour.      The  indoh'iice  of  the  iiiliicswas  such, 
and  they  ilemanded  a  pi  ire  so  enormoiis  l.ir  their  work, 
liiat  till'  eiii  ii.-e  w.is  libaiidoned.      The  ninie  observa- 
(iuii  applies  to  indigo.   ti)b:ii'i'o,  and   the   siigir-cane  ; 
liiit   with  a  tiiberoua-roolcd   herbaceptis   pi'iit.    wlinh 
ihey  callarro>'  lOot,  and  winch  grows  withnut.  culti>  .i 
tioii,  t!;.y  are  more  industrious.      Ii;   the   beginnl>ig  of 
.May  they  range  the  ccaintry  in  s»'arch  of  thi",  and  dig 
lip  it«  riK>ts.       These  they  wash,  va.-]!.  and  dry   in   the 
Mill,  and  carry  them  to  the  purcha.ser  i'or  mle      Mvcn 
with  this,  however,  their  invlolei!ce  makes  tbein  often 
hurry  the  preparation,  so  that  they  will   oil',  r   it  for 
sale  when  but  ill  dried  ;  yet  the  root  of  itself  is  excrl 
lent,  and  can  be  exported  at  tlnvej-cnce  |H'r  pound      In  i 
line  y.'ar,  forty-two  tons  were   m^nt  from   Haiatea  to  | 
New  .South  Wah'B. 

Tin    a  are  two    |ilantatioiiH  of  augar-i  aue — one  on  ■ 
the  north-Hido,  between  I'nri  and  I'apeete,  owned  by  ' 
.Mr.   Jtieknell,  un    Knglishman,   cultivated  by  natives,  j 
and  growing  annually  from  (ive  to  ten  tons  of  sugar, 
which   is  Hold   ttdiolesalo  at  ten   dolhi|"<  the  hundred. 
The  other,  ou  the  Koiith  side,  is   cultivated  jointly  by 
Captain   Hoiiry  and  Tavti.     This   plantation  was  but 
ill  ntti'mled,  the  owner  having  gone  in  search  of  Siindal- 
wood  ,  the  labourei-s  were  inhabitants  of  Tongataboo, 
who,  when  properly  directed,  will  work  st'.'adily.     The 


sugar    produced   was    not    eijual   to   Mr.    Bicknell'a, 
although  the  ml  vantage.'*  in  iiitnatiou  wore  greater. 

At  Kimeo,  under  the  ilirection  of  Mr.  Armitagc,  a 
niis,sioiiary  artisiin,  a  I'otlon  factory  was  comiuenced, 
but  faileil  from  the  ditlieulty  of  instructing  the  ,  itives 
in  the  detjiil.  He  has  since  commenced  one  on  n  more 
simple  plan,  and  I  trust  will  :au'i'eed  ;  ho  induces  the 
natives  to  gnov  the  cotton,  and  bring  it  to  him  ;  they 
prepare,  spin,  and  weave  it  under  his  direction,  and 
receive  the  cloih  for  their  own  use.  The  few  who  have 
tried  this  |ilan.  and  received  the  cotton  doth,  are  much 
pleaseii  with  the  iK)s,ses.sion.  We  ,saw  in  thenpinuing- 
liouse  lifteen  girls,  nn>;  were  told  that  an  equiil  number 
of  boys  attended  thofactcry. 

Ibiiie  is  made  rt  Einieo  under  the  dircctiou  of  Mr. 
^iiii]>.son,  missionary,  froai  the  bark  of  tiio  hibiscus. 
Aicounts  ilitli'ivd  as  to  its  ipialitie;:,  some  n'liorting 
its  excellence,  others  its  illi|ualities  ;  but,  after  a 
smart  (lls^  'ission,  (  coin-lp"'"  that  the  defects  pi-epon- 
ileiato,  the  (.iii'l  lying  in  the  indolence  of  the  <iianu 
tiictur'l-s.  who  do  not  carefully  attend  to  select  the 
i'.'.urr  bark,  n  id  lay  up  .strips  of  iineipial  thickness. 
No  till'  or  otlii  r  liipiid  is  u.sed  with  it. 

Two  vesM'ls  have  been  built  on  the  i.ihiiid.one  forthe 
use  of  the  iiiissiomu'ies,  vhe  other  for  piir|M>ses  of 
triilH  They  were  built  by  Kurnpean  or  .Xmeiican 
wi'ikinon,  assisted  by  Tahilhins,  v.  jm  fclh'il  the  timlicr. 
I  can  say  iiuthing  as  to  their  tpialitics,  as  I  did  not 
see  them.  'I'lie  iiiis-ionariei  .s|Hak  of  the  exirlleiice  of 
the  timber,  .\noilier  \essi'|  was  pit'pariiig  at  Mira- 
paie  for  Captain  Henry  and  Tiirli. 

Tap|ia  or  chith  is  made,  as  in  all  the  tSaitli  Sea 
Jslaiids,  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  liibiM'iis,  bread  iVnit, 
and  paper  mulberry  tree. 

Oil  is  pii'paied  from  the  cocoa  nut.,  !y  letting  them 
ivmiiin  on  the  tree  until  ipiile  rip'  ;  then  the  shell  i. 
divided,  the  lint  seiaped  out,  put  inti  lie'.p.4  in  cania-s, 
and,  alter  leiiiientalion,  the  heapisia'cas'iiindly  pressed 
by  h.'iiil,  when  it  gives  out  an  oil  wliicn  they  use  for 
general  pnrpo.se.s  of  light. 

No  real  or  prutitalile  conimerce  enn  exist  until  real 
piciperly  is  seriire  by  law.  Harler  exists  for  hogs  and 
III'.'  W'loil  in  excliiin«e  for  calicoes,  dnngaree,  spiritf. 

The  Island  of  Tahiti  |M)sBes.ses  about  three  hundred 
held  of  horned  cattle  of  vanous  ages,  the  iiii«sionariis 
pos-essing  the  gniiter  proportion,  though  a  few  eliid's 
are  bi'^inning  to  have  breeds,  and  the  stock  will  soiin 
be  in  m.iny  hand-i.  The  cattle  weiv  imported  by  the 
iiiissionaiies  from  New  .^'oiith  Wales,  and  are  of  a 
partii  ulaily  lino  sort,  M-iy  f»t  and  well  flavoured, 
weighing  fioiii   eight  (o  twelve  cwt 

Jloi-ses  ar,  |e  v,  there  being  not  above  fifteen  in  the 
whole  island,  imported  Ironi  Valparaiso.  The  queen 
hid   two  very  line  colts. 

(!o'its  thrive  v,'ell,  are  ij.i!:i  rnua,  and  would  be 
more  so,  were  they  not  dcslr.iycd  by  the  dogs.  Sheep 
do  not  l.hrivo  "■•  well;  their  wisil  becomes  entunj-iled 
in  the  loiu;  grasi-,  Mid  the  lan.bs  ai-e  destroyed  by 
dogs  ,  the  feed  also  la  too  gross  ;  a  short  bito  is  not 
to  be  met  with,  the  island  being  understiH'ked, 

Pigs  thrive,  living  almost  '."ild  on  the  ^uavas.  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  sweet  |Kitat4j.  Thoy  ijrow  nxocodil'jjly  large 
and  good. 

The  ehurehes,  with  one  exception,  'Vid  the  houses 
of  the  niissiunariea,  aiv  built  of  womlen  frames,  filled 
wiih  wattled  hiiiiscus,  nnd  covenMl  with  .i  comiiost  of 
sea-sand  'ind  lime,  which  again  ic  v/hito\vashcd.  The 
doors  are  plain  framed,  aiiJ  tlio  viudov/n  01*0  frame' 
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with  Minds,  bnt  few  have  (fkss  mahps.  The  usual 
i<ha|«  i)f  the  churchoH  ia  a  long  ov.il,  the  roof  of 
thatch,  HupiMirUiil  by  two  iiprighi  posts  of  the  bread- 
fruit tree,  placed  near  the  oxtroinities  of  the  oval,  on 
which  rests  a  ridgo  jwlo,  one  end  of  tlic  i-afterii  reHting 
on  the  wall,  the  other  against  the  ridge  |)ole  ;  they  are 
smooth,  white,  and  when  new  have  a  very  neat  api>ear- 
anoe.  On  the  floo.-  of  bread-  fruit  plank  are  arranged 
seats  of  the  same  sha))0  ,>,nd  nze  as  are  UNual  in  country 
churches  in  Englanil  ;  some  few  have  also  a  gallery  at 
each  end.  The  service  is  jwrformcd  with  great  order 
and  reverence,  and  the  Hinging  is  in  correct  time ;  It  ut 
the  key  is  so  high  as  to  niako  it  harsh  and  nnpler^viDt 
to  Englishmen. 

The  habitations  of  the  natives  are  very  simpin  ; 
oval  or  oblong,  as  most  convenient,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  family.  The  aides  are  made  of  yonng  bam- 
boos, plaoe<l  perpendicularly,  so  as  freely  to  admit  the 
air;  the  side  exposed  to  the  weather  is  in  a  small 
degree  protected  by  the  leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree 
interwoven.     There  is  one  door  in  the  centra 

In  few  huts  is  there  any  furniture,  the  natives 
sleeping  on  mats  plso-.^i  on  i.hi  ground,  jne  mat. 
under,  one  abovw  tliem,  covering  eve "y  jiart  <,f  the  Inxly 
from  iiisect.4.  Cocou-nut  ihells  aii<l  gourds  are  the 
only  vess'h.  Food  is  always  drea.'cd  .•ithe'-  in  the 
open  air  o-  in  an  luljoining  sliod.  P  ;;s,  |K>ultry,  and 
vegetablci  <ire  Itaked  in  a  hole  made  iu  the  earth,  in 
which  astri'Ug  fire  bus  been  made  ;  when  the  stones 
am  heatml,  he  fire  m  i\  moved,  and  the  food  is  jilacetl 
on  the  stonoH,  covered  above  and  beneath  by  fresh 
green  leaves.  The  OHiking  is  excellent  A  few  of  the 
chiefs  had  phtstered  houses,  like  the  missionaries,  with 
<iue  or  two  cliairs,  or  a  sofa,  chests,  and  tables.  Tarti 
entertained  us  with  chicken-soup  in  aturetMi,  iMiionkes, 
pi:ttcs,  knives,  forks  and  spoons.  He  was  the  most 
enterpri.<ung  chi(<f  of  the  island — and  thin  case  was 
singular.  I  was  '.n  most  of  their  houses,  which  are 
dirty  and  neglected. 

The  bridges  are  woo<len  logs  thrown  across  a  riv  ilet, 
and  are  so  often  washe<l  away  by  the  flood  that  t  is 
uncertain,  until  at  t'ae  bank,  whether  you  arc-  to  w  id'- 
or  cnms  on  a  log. 

Courts  of  justice  are  sometimes  held  in  the  open  air, 
before  tfau  church,  or  a  chief's  house,  or  in  a  large 
building  pi-e|iared  to  hold  the  court. 

There  is  no  currency ;  Spanish  dollars  are  known, 
but  their  European  or  American  value  is  unknown. 
For  instance,  a  quart  bottle  of  bad  spirits,  two  yards  of 
aix|>enny  calico,  or  of  one  shilling  a  yard  dungaree,  or 
a  yard  and  a  half  of  hro>A  ribbon,  ore  considered 
equal  to  a  dollar,  the  value  of  which  at  Sydney  is  fifty- 
two  pence. 

The  principal  chiefs  are — Outamun,  near  -«t  to  the 
blood-royal ;  Hitoti,  Parf^i,  brothers,  the  lai  er  secre- 
tary of  state  ;  Tarti,  and  VioMtoa.  The  four  .''at  are 
intelligent,  respectable  men,  and  sincere  Chrit'ians; 
they  are  treated  with  much  reB|)oct  and  possess  ^.Teat 
influence.  Hitoti  had  the  kiudneas  to  steer  my  ^g 
round  the  island;  ivnd  to  him  and  to  the  m^nsionari^s 
we  were  indebted  for  much  hoHpitalitr  and  attention 
shown  to  us.  He  spoke  a  few  words  in  English,  and 
tron.  him  I  learned  the  names  of  the  villages,  streams, 
bays,  tribes,  Ac,  which  we  passed.  He  introduced 
me  to  his  own  and  Parfai's  wife  at  TiavL  Thf  ir  li.  iu»t»s 
were  clean,  and  thnniselves  neatly  dressed  in  straw 
bonnets  and  ribbuus,  and  European  calico  vests. 
Hitoti  is  a  hrgt  landed  proprietor,  and  had  changed 
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his  residence  from  time  to  time    to  bo   near  a  mis- 
sionary.    His  house  ut  Tiavi  was  small,  and  consisted 


of  two  rooms,  one  a  sleeping-room,  the  otlier  a  dress- 
ing-room.      His    servants    occupied    auothrr    house. 
Parfai's  wiis  larger,  equally  clean,  with  a  jmiindcd  coral 
i  floor,  a  few  (bests,  and  other  furniture.     Tlie  brothers 
j  wero  building  a  decked  boat,  of  nimteen  tons,  of  native 
I  wood ;  the  work  was  good,  and  he  was  very  proud  of 
I  it.     Ho  showed  me   the  frame  of   the  new  church, 
1  which  was  well  constructed.     Wlion  1  remarked  that 
i  I  ho|)ed  soon  to  hear  that  they  were  building  stone 
churches  and  stone  houses,  he  replied  "  One  step  at 
a  time — we  cannot  go  so  fast."     Stone  is  found  in 
groat  abundance,  either  of  volcanic  ixick  or  of  coral, 
and  the  conti  burns  into  excellent  lime;  but  a  second 
work  of  such  magnitude  probably  ia  too  much  to  ex- 
pect of  the  Tahitians.     A  stone  octagon  church  was 
built  at  Pu}H>t<uti,  island  of  Einieo,  of  heron  coral.    The 
labour  woji  oxtivmc,  and  it  was  some  yeai-s  in  building. 
The  island  pi'odiices  exci'llent  timber  in  very  great 
aliundance.      It  is  to  be  found  in  the  interior,  on  tlie 
south  tide.  »;id  all  over  Tiarabooa. 

Bfjatea  is  an  iiii'.'pci.deiit  island.  The  king,  To- 
mutoa,  is  maternal  g.aiidfather  to  I'liiiuiro,  queen  of 
Otaheite.  The  island  ucknowlodgcs  a  )K>litical  union, 
but  does  not  admit  of  the  supremacy  of  tlic  latter;  its 
]iopiilation  is  alsmt  1,700,  and  rapitlly  on  the  increase. 
The  religion  is  Chv'Ktir.n ;  and  the  viiot  where  the  king 
resides  has  licen  fixed  as  the  sent  of  the  mission.  The 
harbour  is  txielleiit;  but  the  situation  of  the  village  is 
low  and  swnnipy ;  it  was  chosen  as  bfiiig  the  cciitral 
(Kiiiit  of  coiivenicneo  for  both  sides  of  the  itiland,  and 
for  the  inhabilanls  of  Tahaa.  Another  s)>ot  whs  se- 
lected, eiglit  miles  to  the  south,  where  the  land  was 
higher,  drier,  and  the  valley  or  low  ground  between 
the  sea  and  the  nicnintaiii  much  wider ;  but  it  was 
suited  solely  to  the  inhabitunis  on  the  east  face,  not  to 
the  western  face,  thereliiin  it  was  abandoned.  The 
outwarti  appearance  of  (he  bouses  is  better  than  at 
Tahiti,  being  white-limed  and  plastered ;  but  the  inside 
i*  equally  flitby. 

The  |)eoplo  are  indolent,  yet,  through  ''.ic  persevering 
activity  of  a  misaionary,  M'..  Villn.iiis.  they  have  made 
groater  advances  towards  iudustry  than  on  any  of  the 
three  other  islamiB.  They  ha\e  built  se^ en  vesH-ls  of 
forty  tons,  which  are  in  use  at  this  momert,  but  two 
want  ])aint  and  pitch,  which  causes  a  prenuitii re  decay. 
The  vessels  are  entirely  built  of  native  timber;  and 
the  ro)Ht  in  also  indigenous.  The  iron  is  importeil, 
They  export  a  considerable  quantity  of  gootl  airow-  root ; 
one  yvi.-  they  sold  forty  tout. — this  year,  thirty  tons  have 
been  a'  i  Mdy  sold.  W  hen  exported  to  Sydney,  it  fetches 
tTirr.;,ence  per  pound  wholesale. 

lioibro  taking  leave  of  the  Society  Isles,  I  shall  eu- 
dciivour  to  give  my  opinion  aa  to  the  religion,  morals, 
Ac,  of  th(!ao  jieople. 

Every  navigator  has  described  them  as  warlike,  efleiui- 
nate,  indolent,  lascivious,  addicted  to  thieving ;  and  now 
that  they  have  become  Christians,  inquiry  is  made  in 
what  have  they  improved  1  The  answer  will  be,  that  the 
sum  of  crime  is  much  diminished,  although  the  tcneta 
of  the  (lOHiiel  have  not  in  many  taken  dee|i  root ;  in- 
fanticide, has  ceased ;  wars  have  ceased  ;  women  are 
considered  as  equal,  not  inferior  to  men  ;  the  children 
are  more  reguixled  by  their  parents ;  tlio  women 
|M>MHess  an  influence  over  their  husbands,  which  causes 
them  to  be  ti^'utod  with  attention,  lest  the  husband 
should  lose  the  wilo,  an  she  would  soon  find  a  husbaiiil 
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ready  to  receive  her,  and  treat  her  with  niore  kindness  , 
and  the  result  of  tliis  is,  that  iuHdolitv  is  more  common 
amtTngst  the  women  timn  aiiioiigat  the  men,  the 
attachment  bf  ins  stronger  on  tlie  nmle  thiin  the  female 
nide.  Jealousy  is  d'h  Powerfully  by  tiic  Tahitians, 
for  adulteries  committed  amongst  themselves ;  but  it 
is  supposed  that  a  woman  never  receiven  the  embraces 
of  a  foreigii'^r,  except  with  the  cousejt,  and  for  tiie 
gain  of  tlie  husband.  During  the  day  all  are  decorous  ; 
but  after  dark,  women  are  to  be  met  with,  waiting  to 
entire  ;  and  husband  au-l  father  are  alike  ready  to  offer 
their  wife  or  daughter.  At  Raiatea,  the  (pieen's 
mother  not  only  indulged  hei-self  in  this  crime,  but 
was  the  common  procuress,  receiving  tiie  profits.  The 
house  of  the  (pieou  of  Tahiti  was,  in  like  manner,  the 
scene  of  thu  most  abandoned  profligacy.  Pomarre,  the 
king,  a  large  young  man  of  eighteen,  sat  in  the 
••oom,  a  witness  to,  an<l  indifferent  to,  the  addresses 
paid  to  his  wife,  or  the  open  debauchery  of  his 
mother-in-law  ;  and  every  wanton  and  abandoned 
woman  wa.s  t^i  be  hero  met  with,  reiuly  to  receive 
the  embnices  of  any.  As  the  offenders  are  young 
persons,  encouraged  by  the  elder,  I  see  no  Imman 
j)robaliility  of  improvement,  ui  less  the  queen  of 
Tahiti,  her  niotlier,  and  aunt,  coidd  be  put  itside,  iis 
they  are  protectors  of  the  abandoned  and  profligate, 
in  defiance  of  the  laws. 

The  chiefs  of  Tahiti,  Eimeo,  Huahine,  and  Raiatea 
apjicared  to  lie  sincere  in  their  religion  ;  and  tlie  majo- 
rity testified  it  by  the  correctness  of  their  lives,  and 
the  support  they  gave  to  the  missionaries.  Their 
authority  is  much  limited  by  the  new  religion  ;  yet, 
in  conversation,  they  confess  how  much  happier  they 
now  are,  in  meeting  each  other  in  (Hiace  and  in 
friendly  visits,  than  they  were  during  the  reign  of 
paganism  and  of  war. 

The  missionaries  are  men  of  correct  lives,  and  much 
devoted  to  the  duties  of  tlieir  service.  'J'o  them  these 
islands  are  accordingly  much  indebted,  not  only  for  the 
blessings  of  the  Ocsik'I,  but  fir  the  good  example  they 
have  shown,  and  the  arts  they  have  introduced.  Their 
wives  appeareil  aim)  to  be  admirably  suited  to  their 
stations — seconded  their  husbands  by  their  attention 
to  domestic  duties,  and  the  care  of  their  children. 
But  the  missionaries  are  all  engaged  in  traile,  which  I 
am  afraid  interferes  in  some  degree  with  their  useful- 
ness. At  present  they  iiave  the  monojHjIy  of  cattle, 
Bo  that  the  shipping  .ue  almost  wholly  supplied  with 
fresh  be<!f  by  them.  They  also  apjieared  to  deal  in 
cocoa-nut  oil  and  arrow-root.  To  myself  the  natives 
were  not  very  commuuiciitive  ;  but  from  the  little  I 
saw  of  the  eon8ei|uenceH  of  this,  I  was  persuaded  that 
it  was  not  lieneficial. 

Mr.  Williams  has  instructed  them  in  ship-building 
and  roiie-making ;  Messrs.  Blossom  and  Armitage 
in  colton-spinning,  weaving,  carpenters'  and  joiners' 
Work.  Tob.icco  and  cotton  were  pLiuted,  succeeded, 
but  at  ijresent  do  not  exist — except  a.s  B|H>cimons  in 
gardens  or  for  private  use.  A  mystery  hung 
aluut  all  these  attempts,  which,  from  my  ignorance 
of  Tahitians,  1  could  never  resolve.  The  missionaries 
for  their  own  use  make  excellent  soap,  yet  not  a  native 
can,  or  does  make  any  ;  the  ingredients,  cocoa-nut 
oil,  wo<m1,  ashes,  and  lime,  are  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance. Mr.  N'ott  broadly  state;  that  no  traile  or  culti- 
TatioD  can  exist,  us  labour  canuot  be  purchased  or 
commanded.  Our  stay  was  too  lir  ahI  to  judge  of 
the  correctness  uf  this  statement ;  but  in  idle  employ 


ments,  as  guides,  ]iiIots,  searchers  for  food  or  shells, 
we  foimd  many  ready  to  assist.  We  met  also  with 
six  car|)ontei's,  and  some  ro]>e-makers,  but  no  stone 
masons  or  oilier  mechanics.  One  trailing  vessel  ar- 
rived while  we  were  there — a  French  brig,  belonging 
to  the  firm  of  Green  and  Moli.\eux,  Valparaiso ;  Mr. 
Molineux  was  on  board,  and  I  converst^d  with  him  ; 
he  was  purchasing  cocoa-nut  oil,  arrow-root,  tumanii 
wo<id,  and  sugar,  with  ribands,  cloth,  iSee. ;  he  appeared 
to  have  emplcyed  the  missionaries  as  agents  to  collect 
these  articles  for  him  ;  and  thus  again  the  missionaries 
appeared  as  sole  middle-men  between  the  natives  and 
the  purchaser.  At  Tahiti,  a  S|>anish  dollar,  a  bottle  of 
rum  or  brandy,  a  fathom  of  shilling  calico,  were 
deemed  eiiuivalcnt.  I  proiMised  to  the  missionaries  to 
write  a  letter  stating  what  articles  were  ('(|uivalcut  at 
Sydney  and  VHl|)araiso ;  but  an  objection  was  made, 
saying  that  the  value  of  each  article  was  known,  but 
custom  decided  against  the  adoption  of  a  better  scale. 

At  Kaiatca,  clothes,  not  money  nor  rum,  were  de- 
sired m  payment  for  washing,  shells  or  mats.  The 
peojile  were  in  general  well  clothed  in  calico  shirts,  the 
women  in  silk  ribands,  English  and  Chinese  shawls, 
&c.  Each  missionary  had  a  store  of  ironmongery  and 
habentashery,  and  all  were  iu  gixid  cireumiitances,  |ios- 
scssing  property  iu  some  sha|M>,  and  appearing  eager 
and  ready  to  trade. 

The  |)«ople  are  clean  in  their  persons,  washing  twice 
each  day  or  oflener,  yet  their  huts  are  wretched,  situ- 
atixl  in  swamps  or  bogs,  made  of  cane,  with  thatched 
roofs  without,  and  within  untidy,  with  very  little  fur- 
niture. The  mat  spn^ad  on  the  plucked  grass  makes  a 
sort  of  field-bed  for  the  family  ;  few  jsissess  a  IhhI- 
stead  or  other  comforts.  A  ii'ason  given  for  the 
inattention  to  ,?arden  cultivation  was,  "  that  custom 
permitted  the  idle  to  take  a  shart*  of  the  crop  of  the 
industrious,"  go  that  the  instant  a  crop  was  seen,  a 
message  from  a  chief  arrived,  asking  for  a  |iortion ;  und 
if  this  was  refused,  a  part  of  the  whole  was  openly 
taken  from  the  grower. 

At  the  moment  we  arrived,  the  islands  appeared 
to  be  in  a  middle  or  conflicting  state  lietween  the 
habits  and  customs  of  idolatry  and  the  infused  but  dark 
knowledge  of  their  rights  by  the  written  law.  The 
chiefs  wore  claiming  the  ]>rerogatives  of  the  fornu-r 
state,  which  wore  asaeiiU'd  to  or  refused,  according  to 
the  ignoranc<!  or  information  of  the  vii.ssal. 

I  was  told  that  the  Missionary  Kociety  in  England 
had  thoughts  of  withdrawing  tbeir  missions  from  the 
Society  Islands,  because  they  weix-  ('hristians,  and 
ought  to  raise  native  clergy;  and  that  their  funds 
might  be  applied  to  heathen  countries.  But  at  pre- 
sent the  people  are  not  n|)e  for  this  gr<-at  change,  and 
it  would  be  cruel  to  attempt  it  They  are  not  fit  to 
go  alone;  they  would  not  at  present  respect  ;\  native 
teacher;  neither  woulii  they  maintain  a  native  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  build  for  and  feed  the  British 
missionary ;  nor  would  it  Iw  well  to  attempt  it  until 
the  prerogatives  of  the  chiefs,  and  the  rights  of  the 
people,  as  to  property  and  person,  are  well  establisht>d, 
and  acknowledged  by  written  laws. 

A  strange  anomaly  exists  in  the  history  of  Tahiti, 
which  at  first  surprises  and  perplexes  the  stranger,  and 
induces  him  to  draw  unfavourable  conclusions  res|iect- 
ing  the  minsionaries;  but,  on  inquiry  and  further  in- 
tercourse, this  is  found  to  arise  from  liabits  and  circum- 
stances over  which  the  missionaries  have  no  control. 
Thirty-four  years  have  {lossed  since  the  first  missionarifla 
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landed ;  they  were  treated  with  eTery  contempt  which 
ridicule,  vice,  and  folly  could  heap  upon  them ;  and  the 
lame,  the  hlind,  the  hump-backed,  ivere  brought  to 
them,  in  irony,  to  heal;  but  they  penevered.  When 
their  European  clothes  were  worn  out,  barefooted  and 
bareheaded,  clothed  in  tappa,  they  crossed  rivers,  pene- 
trated valleyti,  and  desnended  mountains,  to  preach 
Christ  crucified ;  yet,  for  nineteen  years,  their  lalxiurs 
appeared  to  be  in  vain.  In  the  twentieth  year,  how- 
ever, some  porsous  of  'influence  listened,  and  declared 
their  belief  Wars  eiisted,  and  the  effects  were  se- 
verely felt,  until  it  was  observed  that  the  Christians 
did  not  pursue  to  death  the  wives  and  children  oi  the 
conquered,  as  other's  did.  After  several  defeats, 
Pomarrs,  a  powerfu'.  chief,  embraced  Christianity,  and 
with  him,  the  whol'i  island,  in  obedience  to  his  will, 
adopted  the  ChriHti.iii  I'eligion.  It  was  only,  however, 
a  state-couversion,  not  understoo<l,  therefore  not  sin- 
cere. I'he  idols  were  burnt,  and  the  morals  destroyed 
and  polluted;  yet,  though  paganism  disappeared, 
Christianity  was  ncc  felt.  For  a  few  years  they  were 
outwardly  decorous ;  the  distillation  of  spirits  ceased, 
lifid  honesty  was  visible — for  property  might  be  left  on 
the  shore  and  would  not  be  touched,  unless  to  restore  it. 
Pomarre  was  a  man  of  talent.  He  cast  off  all  his  wives 
but  one ;  yet  he  indulged  in  drinking  to  excess.  His  go- 
vernment was  strong,  and  he  was  obeyed.  At  his  death  a 
boy  succeeded  to  the  command :  the  regent  was  a  sensi- 
ble, intelligent  man,  who  consulted  much  with  Mr.  Nott. 
B'jt  this  priuce  died  at  seven  years  old ;  and  his  sister 
now  reigns,  who  is  married,  and  yet  indulges  in  the 
lowest  sensual  gratifications.  She  is  frequently 
(liK;.'ased ;  and  is  obeyed,  but  spoken  of  with  great 
disrespect.  Her  example  is  producing  injurious  effects, 
as  she  lives  in  the  society  of  forty  or  fifty  peiBons  of 
the  same  taste  as  herself 

Thus  it  is  that  the  anomaly  exists.  The  principal 
chiefs  are  sincere  in  their  religion,  but  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  not  influenced,  except  to  an  external  obser- 
vance of  Christianity.  The  majority  attend  the  church, 
and  are  attentive,  sing  the  hymns,  and  show  every  mark 
of  devotion.  They  have  also  destroyed  the  spirit-stills, 
but  will  get  drunk  whenever  they  can  obtain  liquor.  I 
hel)ied  an  old  chief  to  half  a  pint  of  mm,  and  be  drank 
that,  and  in  two  hours  another  half-pint,  without  any 
ap|Mrent  effect.  I  inquired  the  cause,  and  was  an- 
swered that  the  ava  was  an  intoxicating  sedative,  whose 
effects  soon  ceased ;  that  they  drank  spirits  to  produce 
this  effect,  as  they  cannot  understand  the  use  of  spirits 
except  to  produca  such  an  effect.  Yet  Hitoti,  Parfai, 
and  Tarti  dined  frequently  with  me,  and  drank  wine  as 
usual  in  Eui-ope. 

I  saw  eveiy  missionary  in  Tahiti,  Eimeo,  and  Baia- 
tea,  and  can  truly  affirm  that  they  are  all  respected  and 
Icved,  as  teachers  of  good  ;  and  that  they  are  considered 
as  pastors.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  natives  are 
jealous  of  them  as  cultivators  of  land,  and  destroy  the 
crops  in  their  gardens,  lest  they  should  imssess  enough 
to  B<!ll  to  the  shipping;  but,  on  inquiry,  it  appeared 
tliat  tne  thefts  arose  from  anxiet}  to  enjoy  the 
vegetable,  and  that  the  attack  was  not  directed  against 
the  individual  or  the  missionaries.  Every  one  possesses 
a  pig,  yet  he  prefers  selling  to  using  it,  because  custom 
compels  him  to  share  it  with  his  neighboura.  If  sold, 
he  niciiie  vi'cfivcs  the  price. 

There  is  a  depraved  clans  to  )  e  found  at  every  port, 
cail<>>l  Toute  Ouree,  or  rustv  iron,  who  observe  no 
religion,  and  are  veiy'deprared. 


They  have  no  wish  for  wars,  but  appeared  hap])y  in 
their  present  peace  and  eiiJDyment. 

They  are  indolent  fron.  lisposition  as  well  as  from 
tho  litth  necessity  for  exertion,  food  be:ng  so  plentiful : 
whether  necessity  will  create  a  change,  when  a  more 
abundant  population  presses  upon  the  means  of  suli- 
sistence,  I  cannot  say.  Fishing  they  pursue  with 
steadiness.  In  cur  excursions,  the  natives  appeared  (o 
suffer  much  more  from  fatigue  from  the  walk  than  we 
did.  They  could  not  understand  the  unceasing  oc- 
cupation of  a  man-ofwar:  "The  mouth  is  always 
open,"  ono  said  to  me,  ■'  there  is  no  rest."  Corpu- 
lency is  considered  a  beauty,  and  a  fair  complexion 
is  much  admired :  both  of  these  attainments  are 
Bought  for  by  keeping  within  doora  and  doing 
nothing. 

We  heard  no  music,  and  even  psalmody  was  'without 
music;  but  one  night  I  heard  two  women  sing  a  ditty 
in  a  very  pleasing  soft  style. 

We  sa.v  no  dancing,  wrestling,  or  athletic  exercises. 
I  never  saw  a  man  dig  or  plant;  but  I  have  seen  them 
gnther  the  vegetable,  cook,  and  assist  to  carry  and  eat 
the  food.  The  day  was  passed  in  sleeping,  lolling  or 
talking,  unless  the  hut  required  thatching  or  repairing. 
In  our  boat  excursions,  in  only  one  instance  did  I  ever 
see  a  native  touch  an  oar,  although  the  boat's  crew  had 
rowed  for  a  considerable  time.  In  a  whale-boat,  solely 
manned  by  natives,  this  indolence  pr<*vailrd,  although 
occaaionally  they  would  row  with  great  'vigour;  of  five 
oars,  three  were  commonly  at  rest  for  some  trifling 
reason. 

The  men  dress  partly  in  European  clothes,  but  mere 
frequently  in  tapas,  of  a  square  shape,  with  a  slit  in 
the  centre,  through  which  the  head  passes  ;  the  cloth 
hangs  loone  before  and  behind,  and  under  it  is  a  waist- 
girdle  of  many  folds,  passing  round  the  loins  ;  with  a 
short  petticoat  before  and  behind,  dropping  to  the 
knees.  The  women  drees  on  gala  days  in  a  calico 
shift,  closely  buttoned  to  the  neck,  entirely  concealing 
the  figure  ;  with  a  white  straw  bonnet,  edged  with 
red  riband.  The  week-day  dress  is  the  same,  but  of 
native  cloth.  The  men  search  for  and  dress  the 
food,  which  consists  of  cocoa-nut,  tara,  breatl-fruit, 
plantain,  and  arrow-root  The  women  make  the 
doth. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  their  huts  are  placed  in 
low,  damp  spots  ;  but  custom  induces  them  to  live  in 
the  centre  of  their  land,  near  the  sea.  The  mission- 
aries tried  to  have  their  houses  built  on  an  ascent,  but 
found  the  servants  would  not  stay,  as  they  woiUd 
not  go  any  distance  for  water,  and  would  be  near 
their  friends ;  so  they  were  compelled  to  return  to 
the  flat 

In  the  missionary  report  we  saw  the  names  of 
Bogue's,  Haweis',  Griffin  s  Towns,  &c.  Nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  than  thus  to  give  names  to  towns  that 
do  not  exist.  On  every  level  spot  near  the  sea  huta 
are  built,  but  each  in  the  centre  of  the  owner's  own 
land,  so  that  no  street  can  or  does  exist  The  town  of 
Utenon  is  the  only  exception  to  this.  A  town  implies 
order  in  building,  with  a  street  or  road  through  its 
centre  ;  but  here  the  houses  are  scattered  in  every 
direction,  without  a  road  or  street  passing  near  to 
them  ;  nothing  hut  a  path,  which  is  either  wet  or  di-y, 
according  to  the  weather.  They  have  no  wheelbam\w8, 
carte,  or  other  vehicles,  on  which  to  carry  burthens — 
nor  will  tliey  adopt  them ;  hence  the  difficulty  »t 
building  stone  houses,   and   hence  also  the   want  of 
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public  highways  >)eyoiKl  the  width  of  four  feet,  which 
.'.(op  at  It  bi'uok  or  diverge,  a.s  suits  convenience. 

It  is  but  just  to  the  i^<!lllltlers  to  add  that  since  the 
ab')ve  was  written  they  have  gone  on  improving  ra- 
pidly. Most  oi  the  natives  can  now  read  and  write. 
Their  moral  conduct  has  become  more  regular,  and 
Ihvir  social  condition  much  improvetl  ;  they  have 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  vaiioua  useful  arts,  and  pro- 
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fitable  branuhe.4  of  oommurce  have  bent  opened. 
Numerous  vessels  of  from  thirty  to  eighty  tons  burdeq 
a.«  usefully  employed  in  trade,  and  in  maintaining  an 
intercourse  between  the  several  islands  ;  and  a  printi 
ing  press  has  for  many  years  been  actively  engaged  in 
supplying  the  natives  with  various  pohlicationa  in 
their  own  language,  suited  to  their  want*  and  their 
condition. 
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MOUNT  ATHOS  AND  ITS  M0NASTEBIE8L 


I. 

Akoiikt  Atrm  —  Cakal  o»  Xnxn  —  MoKARTnun  — 
MoRAiTiBT  or  LiTBA  OB  St.  Lacra— Histobt— Rclii 
Of  THB  Obdih  or  St.  Bash.— Omcbiptioii  or  tbi  Buiu>- 
IHOl— CCBIOCS  PlOTUBIS  Or  VBI  Lait  Jvoomint  -  Oim 
or  Btzaktihb  Abt— BiACTiroL  Biuqitabt— Thi  Ki- 
riOTOBT— Tbi  BArnsTBT— Tbi  Abbot'i  Satuubt  Duh— 

TbB  liIBBABT— AMIKT  Or  MODIIT  ATBO*. 

That  part  of  ancient  Macedonia  which  extended 
between  tneChenonesusorPallnneand  Athos,  wasknown 
to  the  nncients  a»  Chalcidicc  ;  hence  the  peninsula, 
which  is  in  reality  formed  by  Afount  Athos  also,  was, 
called  the  Ohalcidic  Peninsula,  and  the  MeditetTane»n 
was  supposed  to  commence  at  this  point,  which  divided 
the  Singitic  Gulf  from  the  .^Egean.  The  peninsuLt, 
as  well  as  the  mountains,  is  now  called  the  Holy 
Mountain,  fkim  the  great  number  of  monasteries  and 
chapels  Mrith  which  it  is  covered.  There  are  twenty 
of  these  monasteries,  most  of  which  were  founded 
during  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  some  of  them  trace 
their  origin  to  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great 
Each  of  the  different  nations  belonging  to  the  Greek 
Church  has  one  or  more  monasteries  of  its  own  ;  and 
the  8])ot  is  visited  periodically  by  pilgrims  from  Russia, 
Scrvia;  and  Bulgaiia,  aa  well  as  from  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor.  No  female,  even  of  the  animal  kind,  is  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  peninsula ' 

According  to  Pliny,  the  length  of  the  peuinsulu  is 
■eventy-five  Roman  miles,  and  the  circumference 
150  Roman  miles.  In  English  measure  it  is  {::viy 
miles  in  length,  and  its  average  breadth  is  about 
fo\ir  miles.  The  general  aspect  of  the  peninsula 
is  described  in  the  following  terms  by  a  modem 
traveller: — "The  peninxula  is  rugged,  being  inter- 
sected by  innumerable  ravines.  The  ground  rises  almost 
immediately  and  rather  abruptly  from  the  isthmus  at 
the  northern  end  to  about  300  feet,  and  for  the  first 
twelve  miles  maintains  a  table-land  elevation  of  about 
600  feet,  for  the  most  port  beautifully  wooded.  At  this 
spot  the  peninsula  is  narrowed  into  rather  less  than 

'  Bynntine  writers  delight  in  cipatiiiting  n|X>n  the  msrvellouv 
Tcgetstion  and  Menic  iplendaur  o(  the  pen!n>»ltt  of  Mount 
Athoi.  "ThoM  who  dceigmte  Atbo*  the  l«nd  nf  God,"  n.T> 
Cuntacaiene, "  are  not  in  error."  "Themildneu  of  the  tern- 
peniturek"  HJ*  Nioephonu  Oregon*,  "the  multiplicity  of  pUnta 
Slid  trass  that  njoioe  the  sight  and  emlnlin  the  atmoepben^  the 
wngtotbirdt,  toe  mnrmnr  of  wstere,  theslmrp  flight  of  beeiitlie 
atpeet  of  the  great  lea,  the  calm  of  the  valleva,  the  silenes  and 
•  jtitode  of  the  woods,  hII  combine  to  wnive  a  tiwas  of  volap- 
tuoaineia  thiit  ravldiM  tlie  MBMi  and  elevate*  tlie  mind  wrapt 
'in  a  pious  eodasjr  up  to  Ood." 


two  miles  in  breadth.  It  immediately  afterwards 
eX|jand8  to  its  average  breadth  of  about  four  niileti, 
which  it  retains  to  its  nouthem  extremity.  From  this 
point,  also,  the  land  becomes  mountainous  rather  than 
hilly,  two  of  the  heights  reaching  resixjctively  1,700 
and  1,200  feet  above  the  sea.  Four  miles  farther 
south,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountain  ridge,  and 
at  a  nearly  equal  distance  from  the  east  and  west 
shorrs,  is  situated  the  town  of  Kary^,  pictiu-esquely 
placed  amidst  vineyards  and  gardens.  A  good  roud 
leads  hence  down  a  steep  valley  to  Iveron,  or  Iberon, 
t.e.  the  Convent  of  the  Iberians,  on  the  east.  A  fine 
richly-wooded  valley  also  loads  in  a  north-easterly  di- 
rection towards  Pandokratora  and  Tatopcdi ;  and  the 
road  to  Xiropotama  is  good,  but  hilly,  and  the  country 
it  traverses  is  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  part  of 
the  peninsula,  richly  wooded  with  oak  and  ches^at. 

Immediately  to  the  south  of  Kary^s  (Walnuts),  the 
ground  rises  to  2,200  feet,  whence  a  nigged  country, 
covered  with  a  forest  of  davk-leavcd  foli.vije,  extends 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which  mirs  itself  in 
solitary  magnificence,  an  insulated  cone  uf  white  lime- 
stone, rising  abruptly  to  the  height  of  6,356  feet 
above  the  sea.  Close  to  the  cliffii,  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity, we  learn  from  Captaiii  Copclund's  late  survey, 
no  bottom  was  found  with  sixty  fathoms  of  line.' 

The  lower  bed  of  the  luounthin  is  composed  of 
gneiss  and  argillaceons  slate,  and  the  upper  part  of  gray 
limestone,  more  or  less  inclined  to  y.'hite.  (Sibthorpe 
in  WcJpoh'*  Travels,  <tc ,  p.  40.) . 

Athos  is  first  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  represents 
Hero  as  resting  on  its  summit  in  her  flight  from  Olym- 
pus to  J^mnos.  (Iliad,  xiv.  229.)  The  name,  how- 
ever, is  chiefly  memorable  in  history  on  account  of  the 
canal  which  Xerxes  cut  through  the  isthmus,  connect- 
ing the  peninsula  with  Chak'idice.  (Uerodottu,  vii.  23.) 
This  canal  was  cut  by  Xerxi's  for  the  passage  of  his 
fleet,  in  order  to  escape  the  gales  aud  high  seas,  which 
sweep  around  the  promontory,  and  which  had  wrecked 
the  fleet  of  Mardonius,  in  kc.  492.  The  cutting  of 
this  canal  has  been  rejected  as  a  falsehood  by  many 
writera,  both  ancient  and  modem ;  and  Juvenal 
(x.  174)  speaks  of  it  as  a  specimen  of  Greek  men- 
dacity : — 

Creditor  olim 
Telifleatoa  Atho*,  et  qoidqnid  Oneda  mendax 
Andet  in  hiitoria. 

*  "  On  Mount  Athoe,  and  it*  Monuiiterini  with  Note*  on  the 
Route  from  Constuntinople  to  Salonilii,  in  June,  1836."  By 
Lieut.  Wel)ber  Snath,  48th  Beg.  JttnuU  nf  iog.  Oto.  Soc , 
voU  ^  ii.  p.  6L 
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Its  pxister.ec,  liowpver,  is  nnt  only  attested  !>/  Ili>ro- 
dntliH,  TliiicydideH,  uud  otlicr  niiitit-nt  w.-ili'U,  but 
<li>tinct  traces  of  it  liave  ooeii  disi-overod  by  modern 
tnivellers.  Tlio  nuHlcrn  name  oi  tlio  isthmus  is  Prov- 
;aka,  evidently  the  Koinnic  form  ot  nponuXcl,  the  canal 
in  frimt  of  the  ))eninHida  of  Athox. 

The  boHt  de8cri|iliun  of  the  modern  canal  is  given  by 
Lic\itcniint  Wolfe  : — The  Canal  of  Xerxea  in  still  most 
di»tinctly  to  be  traced  all  the  way  ucro«t  the  inthniuH 
from  the  Gulf  of  Monte   Santo  (the  ancient  Singitic 
Oulf)  to  the  Bay  of  Erxo  in  the  Oiilf  of  (^ontt-xsa,  with 
the  exception  of  about  two  hundred  yards  in  the  middle, 
where   the  ground    lieani    no    a|)|KMnuice    of   having 
been  touched.     But  as  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  whole 
canal  having  lieen  excavated  by  Xerxes,  it  is  |irobablo 
that  the  central  part  was  afterwards  tilled  up,  in  order 
to  allow  a    more  reiuly  passage   into  and  out  of  the 
jieninsula.     In  many  places  tlie   canal  is  still  deep, 
swampy  at  the  bottom,  and  filled  with  rushes  and  other 
aquatic  plants  ;  the  rain  and  small  spriM;;s  draining 
down  into  it  from  the  adjauiit  heights  atlbrd,  at  the 
Monte  Santo  eml,  a  good  watering  jilacc  for  shipping; 
the  water  (except,  in  very  dry  weather)  runs  out  in  a 
goo<l  stream.     The  dist4iuce  across  is  two  tiiousund  five 
hundr«'d  yards,  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  breadth 
of  twelve  stadia  a-ssigned  by  Hemdotus.     Th  ■  width  of 
the  caiuil  ap|K'ars  to  have  l)een  uliout  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  ;  the  level  of  the  earth  nowhere  exceeds  fifteen  feet 
,.'>ove  the  sea  :  the  soil  is  a  light  clay.      It  is,  on  the 
whoi?,  a  very  n^markable  isthmus,  for  the  laiul  on  each 
siile  (but  morees|>cci'dly  to  the  westward)  rises  abruptly 
to  an  elevation  of  eight  hundred  to  one  tlumsand  feet. 
There  were  in  ancient  times  five  cities — Dium,  Olo- 
pliyxus,   Acrothoum,   Thyssus,  and  Cleonm,   to  which 
Scylax    adds   CharadricB,    and    I'liny    I'ala'orium    and 
A]M>llonia,  the   inhabitants  of  the  latter  lieing  named 
Mocrobii.      The   extremity    of  the    jsMiinsula,    above 
which  Mount  Athos  rises  abruptly,  wiw  called  Nym- 
phffium,  now   Ca|M(  St.  George.       The  [jeninsula   was 
originally  iidialiited  by  Tyrrheno-lVlusgians,  who  con- 
tinued to  form  a   large  part  of  the   |H>pulation   in  the 
Greek  cities  of  the  |ioninsula,  even  in  the  time  of  the 
Poloponesian  war. 

There  are,  in  modem  times,  no  less  than  twenty 
monasteries  in  the  [leninsula,  and  we  here  subjoin  a  list 
of  them : — 

No.  In 

Kiliiinilsri,    Serviana,    and 

120 

47 
120 

15 

15 
100 

20 

26 

60 

GO 

.10 

dO 

18 

15 

40 

46 

30 

30 

15 

30 


In  Celli.        Mt'Udlcauta. 


ItulKurian> 

Spliigiii^iiu  

Vatop^i  

PaiKlukratuni       

Stavronikcta        

Ivfron  

Fhilotfo  

Kutlumusi 

Knralialo  

I>avra  or  biura    ... 

I'avio  (SiTvo- Bulgarian)... 

Dioii^-sig 

(Jrej^rio 

8iniiS|irti'a 

XiraiMitiiiim 

Huasikd  (Uusalan) 

Xeiiofu  (StTVo-Bulgiirian) 

Dokiari'u  

Kiistamoiiitu 

ZograTu  (Scrvo-Bulgariaii) 


10 


40 


— 

60 

— 

15 

6 

5 

— 

60 

8 

& 

25 

80 

86 



40 

20 

20   . 

15 

0 

— 

1 

6 

10 

OS 

20 

4 



30 

— 

20 


921  244  281 

In  all,  1446  rann.    Tn  tliis  are  not  included  the  novices 


who  may  amount  to  liiO  in  all.    Tlicro  is  always  t.  di.s- 
position  on  the  part  of  the  suiieriors  to  reduce  the 
number  of  those  sent  out  to  lieg.     There  are  also  on 
the  peninsula  from  ten  to  twelvj  Skitia,  so  called  from 
the  S.l'iti  or  Askiti  (Askites  or  A»!:etaes,  small  cells 
usually    built    near   each   other,   with  a  c:ttholico  or 
a)mmon  chajwl  near  at  han<l)  viliagtMinhabitetl  entirely 
by  calui/em,^  the  chief  of  which  is  St.   Anne,  on  the 
south-west   jMiint.     These  may  average  l)erhaps  forty 
men  ttach ;  making  from  40U  to  fiOO  men,  and  from 
300   to  300  scattered  kellia  or  cells,  which,  with  the 
town  of  Karyes  (Walnuts),  reckoned  at  200  jiersons, 
wimld    make   the   whole  population  of  the  peninsula 
about   2,500  [M't-Hons      This  is  according  to   Webber 
Smith,  and  it  would  se«>m  to  be  a-  gt  ejtt  falling  otf  from 
the  number  of  6,000,  stated  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  1801. 
Weblier  Smith,  it  is  to  be  olwcrved,  particularly  do- 
scribed  the  state  of  the  peninsula  and  its  monastene:: 
as  they  existed  in  his  time,  that  is  in  1830,  as  com- 
|)ared  with  the  ikccounts  of  former  travellen*,  as  Po- 
cooke    in    1740,   Dr.    Hunt  and   Professor  Carlyle  in 
1801,  and  Colonel  Leake  in  180(i ;  as  during  the  Greek 
revolution,  the  Christian  tenantM  of  tlio  Holy  Mountain 
had  to  fly  before  the  stronger  arm  of  the   Muslim  sol- 
diers, and  the  monasteries  suffered   much.     The   lion. 
Robert  Curzon'  visited  the  sucii'd  |ieninsulaBt  a  much 
more  recent  period;  and  it  is  to  his  narrative  and  to 
that  of  M.  Proust,  which  dates  as  late  as  1858,  that 
wo  shall  chiefly  refer  for  terms  of  comparison   with 
'•  Weblwr  Smith's  account.' 

Mr.  Oiirzon  landed  at  the  monastery  of  Ijivra  or 
Saint  Launi;  he  had  spent  the  previous  night  in  the 
dirty  villitge  of  thj  Lenmians  (fjemnos),  and  in  the 
clutches  of  the  Lemnian  fleiis,  and  he  relates  thiit: — 

As  there  was  a  rumour  of  piratt^s  in  these  seiis,  tho 
little  brig  would  not  sail  till  night,  and  I   piuwd  the 


'  Tlie  i-aloifrrtt  or  monks  btiluntr  to  the  flritt  uriler  of  tlic  UreoU 
clergy,  diVit^nnted  sh  tlie  vx^'t  uf  liioroitoinacs.  Tin-  t>tlii>r«  ure 
the  |«i|iKii.  The  fint  ruin|irise  t)iv  pittriurcha,  tlio  I'xiirclia,  tho 
inetn>iM>litan*,  the  an;hbi»iioi)i,  biahojia,  archiniatidritc^,  mtd  r-.|. 
loyvr*,  and  tlicy  urv  vuwmI  to  celibiicv.  'I'hv  |w|>iih  ur  niinisti'ra 
can,  on  the  coiitiary,  uiarrv.  All  the  inonual erics  areof  tlivunler 
of  St.  Baail,  but  only  ten  ueai^iatiHl  us  ct'iiohitv  nionuHtiTics  have 
their  Hgonnienoa;  tlie  '.ithcrs  cull  tluMnselvea  fri'e  or  distinct  (dio* 
rismoi),  ami  arc  Koverniid  by  a  couiiiil  of  i'pitru|>li(M.  Tho  lour 
chief  inonasti*ric«—ljavra  or  Lhuvh,  Viito|M.'di,  Ivcron  and  Kiliun- 
tari— are  "iniiKTiHl"  by  virtue  of  lliiir  liyianlitiu  toutHliitioii. 

'  I'init  to  iloHiutrrirM  i»  the  Lrrant.  By  the  Ituii.  Hubert 
Cunon,  juu.  1849.  1'oyagr  au  Muni  Atkot,  Par  M.  A.  Pnaut. 
IH58. 

•  Mr.  t'nrion  wa»  by  no  ineana  the  flrat  to  make  researches 
among  the  Iit4'rary  and  artistic  trcaann's  of  the  monaslmei  of 
Mount  Athoa.  The  old  naturalist  llclon  iMrticuliirly  tvilled  alten. 
tlontothem.  ("Singularit<!8livnoist  l'revi>Bt."  Paris,  I.')55j.  Tlio 
academician  D«  Villoiaon,  accortling  to  (.Mioiseul-GouffltT,  reniiled 
aome  time  in  the  ninuntain,  in  1785,  making  reacnrches  into  mil- 
nuBcripta  and  printed  books.  The  Archimandrite  Porphyry ,  of  tho 
Ruuian  Monastery,  puhlialied  a  list  of  the  raanuarripts  ami  cliry- 
iobulU,  preaerrcd  in  ceriaiu  of  the  monasteries  of  Mount  Atbos, 
in  the  Russian  kinguage,  at  Ht.  I'etershurK,  in  18t7  It  was 
translated  into  Ucnnaii  by  Miklowich,  in  his  Slavonian  Biblo 
(Vienna,  1861).  The  French  government  sent  two  learned 
orchuologists to  Mount  Athoai  M.  Minas  Minoides,  who  brought 
back  a  few  nianuscriplB,aiid  M.Lebanliir.uf  the  tkhool  at  Athena, 
who  did  not  meet  with  greater  sui-ccaa.  Lastly,  ii  M.  Scvastianulf, 
accompanied  by  a  French  artist,  M  Vnudin,  has  laboured  (|uite 
recently  in  the  nme  cause.  M.  SuvbatiaiiolT  has  auoueeded  in 
obtaining  photographic  cuiiiet  of  a  maniiacript  of  the  12tli  century, 
in  microsvopiti  chartctcn ;  of  the  iermoiis  of  Kt.  Oregory,  the 
thcolotiian  :  of  Joannes  Da'iiacinus;  of  a  treatise  on  the  mediuU 
art;  oftli«(Seogntphyof I'loleniy ;  of aliturgyof.St. (.'Iiryiostoin, 
on  parchment;  of  map*  in  Greek  and  Blavio  i  andoffVagnuintiiof 
the  Golden  L^eiid. 
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(ky  dozing  in  thn  shif  in  out  of  doors ;  when  evenine 
<  iimo  I  crept  <lown  io  the  port,  went  on  hoard,  and 
I'lirU'd  niy!<i'lt'  up  in  the  hoUt  of  a  cabin  ainonK  ropus 
iiud  bhIIh,  and  went  to  xloep  at  i>nce,  and  did  not  wake 
iigain  till  wo  arrivca  within  u  oliort  distance  of  the 
must  mngnificoiit  mountain  inM^inahlc,  riitinK  in  a 
peak  of  white  marble  ten  thoiiwiiul  feet  Htriki);ht  out 
of  the  sea.  It  wiih  a  Lively  freuh  mornini(,  so  I  Htood 
with  half  of  my  body  out  of  the  hatchway  enjoying 
the  glorious  pros|iect,  and  liiakin^  my  toilette  with 
the  <lock'  for  a  drensing- table,  to  the  great  adniiratinn 
of  the  Ort>ek  crew,  who  wero  a  jierfect  tontnist  to  my 
former  Tnrkinh  frieudx,  for  they  did  nothing  but 
lounge   about   nud  chatter,  and  give  oriitu-H  to  each 
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other,  every  one  of  thcni  appearing  unwilling  to  do 
his  own  share  of  the  work. 

Wo  steered  for  a  tall  square  tower  which  8too<l  on 
a  projecting  marble  rock  above  the  calm  blue  sea  at 
tlie  8.  R  coruer  of  the  )ieuinsulu;  and  rounding  a 
Nuiall  otpe  wo  turned  into  a  beautiful  little  jHirt  or 
hiirbonr,  the  entrance  of  which  was  comnmndcd  by 
this  tower  and  Ly  one  oi  two  other  buildings  con- 
structi^d  for  defence  at  the  foot  of  it,  all  in  the 
Byzantine  style  of  architecture.  The  quaint  half- 
Enstorn  half- Norman  architecture  of  the  little  fortreHS, 
my  outlandish  vcs.Hel,  the  brilliant  colours  of  the 
sailors'  d  esses,  the  rich  vegetation  and  great  tufts  of 
flowers  wiiieh  grew  in  crevices  of  the  white  marble, 
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.'brmed  altogether  one  of  the  most  picturesqno  scenes 
i'  was  ever  my  good  f()rt\liie  to  behold,  and  which  I 
a  ways  remember  with  pleasure.  We  saw  no  one,  but 
about  a  mile  ott"  there  was  the  great  monastery  of  St. 
Laura  standing  above  us  among  the  trees  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  and  this  delightful  little  bay  was,  as 
the  sailors  told  us,  the  scarricatojo  or  landing-place 
for  pilgrims  who  were  going  to  the  mor.tsv>.-y. 

We  paid  off  the  vessel,  and  my  things  wore  lauded 
on  the  beach.  It  was  not  an  operation  of  much 
labour,  for  my  eflecta  consisted  principally  of  an  enor- 
mous pair  of  saddle-bags,  made  of  a  sort  of  carpet,  and 
which  are  called  khurges,  and  aro  curried  by  tho 
ramsls  in  Arabia ;  but  there  was  at  present  mighty 


little  in  them  :  nevertheless,  light  as  th>y  fcere,  iheir 
apfiearance  would  have  excited  a  foi  ling  of  con- 
sternation in  the  mind  of  the  most  phl.'gmatic  mule. 
After  a  brisk  chatter  on  tho  part  of  the  whole  crew 
who,  with  abundance  of  gesticulations,  all  talked  at 
once,  they  got  on  boivrd,  and  towing  the  vessel  cut  by 
means  of  an  exceedingly  small  boat,  set  tail,  and  left 
me  and  my  man  and  the  saddle-bags  hiikh  and  dry 
ujton  tho  shore.  Wo  were  somewhat  t4iL^n  by  sur- 
prise at  this  sudden  departure  of  our  marine,  so  we  sat 
U|)oii  two  stones  for  ft  while  to  think  about  it.  "  Well," 
said  I,  "  we  ai  e  at  Mount  Athos  ;  so  8U|>|K)Ke  vuu  walk 
up  t<  thu  monastery,  and  get  some  mutes  or  monks, 
or  something  or  other  to  c»rry  u^  the  saddl**  oags. 
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Tell  them  the  celpl)riited  Milordon  Tng)i>«i»,  the  friend 
of  the  TJnivprwil   I'atriarch,  ih  arrived,  and  that  he 
kindly  iiitcml!'  to  vinit  their  mnnaatery  ;  and  th»t  ho 
it  a  grfitt  ally  of  the  Sultan\  and  of  all  tlie  captnius 
of  all  the  men  of  war  ^hal  come  down  the  Andiipelago : 
II Mil,"  added  I,  "make  hiule  now,  and  let  iis  be  u|>  at 
the  iiioniuitery  leHt  our  friend;*  in  the  brig  there  should 
take  it  into  their  hcadx  to  comeback  und  cutour  throats." 
A  way  ho  went,  and  I  and  the  saddlebogH  remained 
lielow.     For  some  time  I  solaced  mywOf  by  throwing 
Ktonrs  into  the  water,  and  then  I  walke«l  up  the  jmth 
to  look  al>out  nie,  and  found  a  ivd  mulberry-tree  with 
tine  ri[>e  mulberriea  on  it,  of  which  I  eat  a  pro<ligiouR 
nunilxr  in  order  to  iiass  away  the  time.     As  I  was 
studying  the  Byziintine  tower,  I  thou' "  *■  I  saw  Home- 
thing  peeping  out  of  i>  'ooDhole  near  t.     top  of  it,  and, 
on  luuking  more  attentively,  I  miw  it  wiui  the  head  of 
an  old  man  with  a  long  grey  beard,  who  was  gazing 
raiitiiiUBly  at   me.     I  shouted   out  at  the  top  of  my 
voice,  "  Kalemera  sas,  ariHte,  kalemera  sivs  ((iood  day 
to  you,  sir) ;    ora   kali   pas  (good    morning  to  you) ; 
Tov  tirotutfioiiivot ;"    he    answered    in    return,    "  Kalos 
orizete  !"  (How  do  you  do?)     80  I  went  up  to  the 
tower,  pa-soed  ovi't'  a  plank  that  Hcrved  lu  a  drawbridge 
across  a  chasm,  and  at  the  diHir  of  a  wall  which  sur- 
rounded the  lower  buildings  stood  a  little  old  monk, 
the  same  who  had   been   peejiing  out  of  the  loophole 
almve.     He  took  me  into  his  castle,  where  he  seemed 
to  he  living  all  alone  in  a  Byzantine  lean-to  at  the 
foot  of  the   tower,  the   win  low  of  his  room    looking 
over  the  |)ort  beneath.     This  r(M)in  had  nuim>rous  |ieg8 
in   the  wall,  on  which    were   hung  dried    herbs  and 
.simples  ;  one  or  two  great  jars  stood  in   the  comer, 
and  these  and  a  Rmall  divan  formed  all  his  household 
furniture.     We  Itegan  to  talk  in  Romaic,  but  I  was 
n(jt  very  strong  in  that  language,  and  presently  stuck 
fast     He  showed  me  over  the  tower,  which  contained 
several  groined  vaulted  rooms  one  above   another,  all 
empty.     From  the  top  there  was  a  glorious  view  of 
the  islands  and  tl '  sea.     Thought  I  to  myself,  this  is  j 
a   real,   genuine,   unsophisticated  live  hermit ;  he   is  [ 
not  stuffed  like  the  hermit  at    Vauxhall,  nor    made  I 
up  of  beard  and  blanketi  like  those  on  the  stage  ;  be 
is  a  genuine  s|)ecimun  of  an  almoKt  extinct  race.    What 
would  not  Walter  Scott  have  given  for   him?     The 
asjiect  of  my  host  and  his  Byzantine  tower  savoured  i 
HO  completely  of  the  days  of  the  twelfth  century,  that 
I  seemed  to  have  entered  another  world,  and  should 
hardly  have  been   surprised  if  a  cnisader   in  chain- 
armour  had  entered  the  room  and  knelt  down  before 
the  hermit's  feet.     The  |MK>r  oM  hermit  observing  me 
looking  about  at  all  his  goixls  and  chattels,  got  up  on 
his  divan,  and  from  a  shelf  itiachcd  down  a  large  rosy 
apple,  which  he  presented  to  me  ;  it  was  evidently 
the  best  thing  he  hud,  and  I  was  touched  when  he 
gave  it  to  me.     I  took  u  great  bite:  it  was  very  sour 
indeed  ;  but  what  was  to  be  done  ?     I  could  not  bear 
to  vex  the  old  man,  so  I  went  on  eating  a  great  deal 
of  it,  although  it  brous^ht  the  tears  into  my  eyes. 

Wo  now  heard  a  halloing  and  shouting,  which  por- 
tended the  arrival  of  the  mules,  and,  bidding  adieu 
to  the  old  hermit  of  the  tower,  I  mounted  a  mule ; 
the  others  were  lightly  loaded  with  my  effects,  and  we 
scrambled  up  a  steep  rocky  path  through  a  thicket 
of  odoriferous  evergreen  shrubs,  our  pirogress  being 
assisted  by  the  screams  and  bangs  inflicted  by  several 
stout  acolytes,  a  sort  of  lay-brethren,  who  cwne  down 
with  the  animals  firont  the  convent, 
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Wo  soon  emerged  upon  a  flat  piece  of  gronnd,  and 
there  before  us  stood  tne  great  monastery  of  Bt.  Laura. 
It  appeared  like  an  ancient  fortress,  surrounded  with 
high  blank  walls,  over  th«  top  of  which  were  seen 
numerous  domes  and  ))innaoles,  and  odd-shaped  rooft 
and  cypress-trees,  all  jund)le«l  together.  In  some  places 
one  of  those  projecting  windows,  which  are  called 
shahueftliin  at  Constantinople,  stood  out  from  the  great 
encircling  wall  at  a  considerable  height  abovit  the 
ground  ;  and  in  front  of  the  entrance  was  a  porch  in 
the  Byzantine  style,  consisting  of  four  marble  columns, 
supporting  a  dome;  in  this  porch  stood  the  agoumenos, 
Itacked  by  u  great  many  of  the  brethren.  My  servant 
had,  doubtless,  told  him  what  an  extraordinary  great 
Itersonage  he  was  to  ex|MH:t,  for  he  received  me  with 
great  deference  ;  and  atler  the  usual  bows  and  com- 
pliments, the  dark  train  of  Greek  monks  filed  in  through 
the  outor  and  two  inner  iron  gates,  in  a  sort  of  pr  j- 
cession,  with  which  goodly  company  I  proceeded  to 
the  church,  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  great 
court-yanL  We  went  up  to  the  screen  of  the  altar, 
and  there  everyliody  made  bows,  and  said  "  Kyrie 
eleison,"  which  they  repeated  as  quickly  and  in  as 
high  a  key  as  they  could.  We  then  came  out  of  the 
church,  and  the  agoumenos,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  led 
me  up  divers  dark  wooden  Ktairtases,  until  we  came 
into  a  large  cheerful  r<Him  well  furiiif<hed  in  the  Turkish 
style,  and  having  one  of  the  projecting  windows  which 
I  had  seen  from  ^he  outside.  In  this  room,  which  the 
agoumenos  told  me  I  was  tovonsider  asmyown,wehad 
cuflee.  I  then  presented  the  letter  of  the  patriarch ;  ho 
read  it  with  great  respect,  and  said  I  was  welcome  to 
remain  in  the  monastery  as  long  as  I  liked ;  and  ailer 
various  compliments  given  and  received  be  left  me; 
and  I  found  myself  comfortsbly  installed  in  one  of  the 
grand — and,  as  yet,  unexplortd—  nionasteriea  of  the 
famous  sanctuary  of  Mount  Athos  :  better  known  in 
the  Levant  by  the  ap|)ellation  of  A>u>v  Opci,  or,  m  th« 
Italian  hath  it,  Houto  Santo. 

Before  long  I  received  visile  from  divers  holy  brethren, 
being  thoao  who  held  offices  in  the  monastery  under 
my  lord  the  agoumenoa,  and  there  was  no  end  to  the 
civilities  which  |iassed  lu'tween  un  At  last  they  all 
>le|>arted,  and  towards  ei'  ning  I  went  out  and  walked 
about ;  those  monks  whim  I  met  either  o|ieuing  their 
eyes  and  mouths,  and  standing  still,  or  else  bowing 
profoundly  and  going  through  the  whole  series  of  ges- 
ticuUtions  which  are  practised  towards  persons  of 
superior  rank  ;  for  the  poor  monks  never  having  seen 
a  stranger  before,  or  at  least  a  Frank,  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  me,  and  according  to  their  various 
degrees  of  intellect  treated  me  with  reipector  astonish- 
ment But  Greek  monks  iire  not  so  ill  mannered  as  an 
English  luob,  and  therefoie  they  did  not  run  alter  me, 
but  only  stared  and  crossed  themselves  as  the  unknown 
animal  passed  by. 

I  will  now,  from  the  information  I  received  from  the 
monks  and  my  own  observation,  give  the  best  account 
I  can  of  this  extonsive  and  curious  monastery.  It  was 
founded  by  an  Em|ieror  Kice|>horus,  but  what  particular 
Micephonis  he  was  nobtxly  knew.  Nicephorus,  the 
treasurer,  got  into  trouble  with  Charlemagne  on  one 
side,  and  Hanm  al  Rashid  on  'he  other,  and  waa 
killed  by  the  Bulgarians  in  811.  Nicepboma  Phocas 
was  a  great  captain,  a  mighty  man  of  vahmr ;  whu 
fought  with  everybody,  and  frightened  the  Calijib  at 
the  gates  of  Bagdad  but  did  gixtd  to  no  one  ;  and  at 
length  became  10  di8U''reeable  that  hia  wife  liad  hint 
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innrdorfHl  in  969.  Nicephorun  Botoniates,  by  tha 
liulp  of  Alt'xhii)  (/'oiiiiic.'Diiii,  caught  and  put  out  the 
eyes  of  hin  rivitl  Nicuplmrug  liryennius,  wIioho  mm 
married  tliat  vvlulirik^ed  Iijiiu-Htuclcing  Anna  Conintuia. 
However,  ixicophorua  Bitoriiutijs  having  quarrelltul 
with  AlexiiiB  Coiiinemiii,  tliitt  great  man  kicked  him 
out  and  reigned  in  his  stoiid,  and  Botoniates  took 
refuge  in  thiH  monastery,  which,  as  I  make  out,  he  had 
fouiidod  Bonu!  time  before.  He  came  liere  about  the 
year  1081,  and  took  the  vows  of  a  kaloyeri,  or  Greek 
monk. 

This  word  kaloyeri  means  a  good  old  man.  All  the 
monks  of  Mount  Athog  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Basil  : 
indeed,  ail  Greek  monks  are  of  this  order.  They  are 
ascetics,  and  their  discipline  is  most  severe :  they 
never  eat  meat,  Hsh  they  liavo  on  feust-dnys ;  bnt  on 
fast-days,  which  are  above  a  himdred  in  the  year,  they 
are  not  allowed  any  animal  substance  or  even  oil ; 
their  prayers  occupy  'jiglit  hours  in  the  day,  and  about 
two  during  the  night,  so  that  they  never  enjoy  a  real 
night's  rest.  They  never  sit  down  during  prayer,  but 
as  the  services  are  of  extreme  length  they  are  allowed 
to  rest  their  arms  on  the  elbows  of  a  sort  of  stalls 
without  scuts,  which  are  found  in  all  Greek  churches, 
and  at  other  times  they  lean  on  a  crutch.  A  crutch 
of  this  kntd,  of  silver,  richly  oniainented,  forms  tiie 
juttriarahal  stall':  it  is  called  the  pntritzi,  and  answers 
to  the  crosier  of  the  Roman  liislio|is.  Bells  are  not 
used  to  call  tlio  fraternity  to  prayers,  but  a  long  piece 
III'  board,  suit|)eMded  by  two  strings,  is  struck  with  a 
mallet.  Sometimes,  instead  of  the  wmiden  board,  a 
jiiece  of  iron,  like  part  of  the  tire  of  a  wheel,  is  used 
for  this  pur|M>se.  Hells  are  rung  only  on  occasions  jf 
rejoicing,  or  tn  show  respect  to  some  great  personage, 
and  on  the  great  feasts  of  the  church. 

According   to    Johannes    Oomnenus,    who    visited 
Mount  AtluM  in   17U1,  and  whose  works   are  quoted 
in  Montfaucon,  "  I'aleographia  Oneoa,"  pai^  i'fC,  SSt. 
J^ura  was  founded   l>y  Nicephorus    Phoeas,  and    re- 
stored   by  Ne»<;ulus,  VVjiywode  of   Bes.surabia.      The 
buildings  consiKt  of  a  thick  and  lofty  wall  of  stone, 
which  encompaHses  an   irregular  s|>ace   of  ground  of 
between  throe  and  four  acres  in  extent ;  there  is  only 
one  entnmcc,   a  cruoked   |>assuge  defended    by   three 
separate  iron  do<>rs  ;  the  front  of  the  bnibling  on  the 
side  of  the  entrance  extends  about  five  hundred  feet,  i 
There  is  no  attempt  at  external  architecture,  but  only 
this  ))lain  wall  ;  the  few  windows  which  look  out  from 
it  belong  to  rooms  which  are  built  of  wood  and  pro- 
ject over  the   top  of  the  wall,  being  sn|i|H>rted  niwu 
strong  beams  like  brackets.     At  the  h<iii:li-west  corner 
of  the  building  there  is  a  large  square   tower  which 
formerly  contained   a   (irinting-press  :    but  this   press 
was  destroyed  by  the  Turkish  soldiers  during  the  late 
Greek  revolution  ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  cairied 
off  certain  old  cannons,  which  stood  upon  the  battle- 
mentM,  but  which  were  more  for  show  than  use,  for 
the  monks  had  never  onco  v,  ntiired  to  tire  them  off 
during  the  long  ]>eriod  they  had  been  there ;  and  my 
question,  as  to  when  they  were  br.iught  there  origin- 
ally, was  answered  by  the  universal  and  regular  answer 
of  the   Levant,   "n  tltfipo — Qui   sal — who   knows  I" 
The  interior  of  the  monitst<>ry  consists  of  several  small 
courts  and   two  large  open  spaces  surrounded   with 
buildings,  which  have  open  galleries  of  wood  or  stone 
before  them,  by  means  of  which  entrance  is  gained  into 
the  various  apartments,  which  now  afford  lodging  for 
one  hundr^  mA  twenty  monks  and  thero  u  rooni  fur 
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many  more.  These  two  large  courts  are  htiilt  without 
any  n-guhirity,  but  their  anhitectiire  i»  exceedingly 
curious,  and  in  its  style  closely  rcKeiuMeM  the  buildings 
erected  iu  Constantinople  between  the  fifth  and  tlie 
twelfth  century  :  a  sort  of  Byzantine,  of  which  St. 
Mark's  in  Venice  is  the  finest  specimen  in  Europe, 
It  bears  some  affinity  t»  the  Lombardic  or  Bomim- 
esqne,  only  it  is  more  Oriental  in  its  style  ;  the  clinpel 
of  the  ancient  palace  of  Palermo  is  more  in  the  hI\]k 
of  the  buildings  on  Mount  Athos  than  anything  else 
in  Christendom  that  I  remember  ;  but  the  ceillnijH  of 
that  cha|>el  are  regularly  arabesque,  whereas  tl'ose  cm 
Mount  Athos  are  flat  with  painted  beams,  like  the 
Italian  basilicas,  excepting  where  they  ore  arched  or 
(loiuc<l ;  and  in  those  cases  theie  is  little  or  no  mosaic, 
but  only  coarse  jtaintin^N  in  tiisro  representing  saints 
in  the  conventional  Greek  style  of  superlative  ugliness. 
In  the  centre  of  each  of  tlie-e  two  large  courts  stands 
a  church  of  moderate  size,  each  of  which  has  n  porch 
with  thin  marble  columns  before  the  door  ;  the  interior 
walls  of  the  ])urches  are  covered  with  paintings  of  saints 
and  also  of  the  Last  Judgment,  whicli,  indeed,  is  con- 
stantly seen  in  the  is)rcli  of  every  church.  In  these 
jiictures,  which  are  often  of  immense  size,  the  artists 
(vidently  took  much  more  jiains  to  represent  the 
uncouthness  of  the  devils  than  the  beauty  of  the  angels, 
whojinall  these  ancient  frescoes,  are  a  very  hard-favoured 
set  The  chief  devil  is  very  big  ;  ho  is  the  hero  of  the 
scene,  and  is  always  marvellously  hideous,  with  a  great 
niouth  and  long  teeth,  with  which  he  is  usually  gnaw- 
ing two  or  three  sinnei's,  who,  to  judge  fmin  the  ex- 
pi easion  of  his  face,  must  be  very  nauseous  articles  of 
food.  He  stands  up  to  his  middle  in  a  red  ])ool  which 
is  intended  for  fire,  and  wherein  numerous  little  sinners 
are  di.tporting  themselves  like  fish  in  all  sorts  of  atti- 
tudes, but  without  looking  at  all  alarmed  or  uidm|)py. 
On  one  side  of  the  picture  an  angel  is  weighing  a  few 
in  a  pair  of  scales,  and  others  are  ca|iering  about  in 
company  with  some  smaller  devils,  who  evidently  lead 
a  merry  life  of  it..  The  souls  ot  the  blessed  are  seated 
in  a  row  on  a  l.jng  hard  bench  very  high  up  in 
the  picture  ;  these  are  all  old  men  with  beards  ;  some 
are  covered  with  hair,  othera  richly  clothed,  anchorites 
and  princes  being  the  only  persons  elevated  to  the 
bench.  They  have  good  stout  glories  round  their 
heads,  which  in  rich  churches  are  gilt,  and  in  the  poorer 
ones  are  {tainted  yellow,  and  look  like  large  straw  hats. 
These  peiwinages  are  severe  and  grim  of  countenance, 
and  look  by  no  means  comfortable  or  at  home ;  they 
each  hold  a  largo  borik,  and  give  you  the  idea  that 
except  for  the  honour  of  the  thing  they  would  be  much 
happier  in  company  with  the  wicked  little  sinners  and 
merry  imps  in  the  crimson  lake  below.  This  picture  of 
the  Last  Judgment  is  as  much  conventional  as  the 
portmits  of  the  saints ;  it  is  almost  always  the  same, 
and  a  correct  representation  of  a  ]ukrt  of  it  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  last  print  of  the  rare  volume  of  the  Monte  Santo 
di  Dio,  'vhich  contains  the  three  earliest  engravings 
known  :  it  would  almost  appear  that  the  print  luust 
have  been  co|>ied  from  one  o/  those  ancient  Greek 
frescoes.  It  is  difficult  to  conctive  how  any  one,  even 
in  the  dark  ages,  can  have  been  timple  enough  to  look 
upon  these  quaint  and  absurd  paintings  with  feelings 
of  religious  awe  :  but  some  of  the  monks  of  the  Holy 
Mountain  do  so  even  now,  and  were  evidently  scan- 
dalised when  they  Siiw  ms  smile.  This  is,  however, 
only  one  of  the  numberless  instances  in  which,  owing 
to  (be  differenoev  of  educatiou  and  circuuiatances,  men 
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lodk   upon  tho  wimo  thing   with  nwe  or   pity,   with 
riiliculo  or  veMciMtiipn.' 

The  intoriuriif  thi<  priiwipnl  uliiircli  in  thin  inonaatery 
in  ihtorcHtiiig  froiii  tho  miiiilior  uf  curly  Urcck  pinttiruH 
whioli  it  cnntiiliiit,  nml  which  nro  hung  on  tho  wulU  of 
thn  npiH  hfiiinil  thti  altar.  They  are  nltiioiit  all  in 
flilviT  fraincH,  anil  ar<<  paintoil  on  wooil  ;  nicmt  of  them 
are  Hiiiall,  lii'ing  not  nioro  than  one  or  tw<i  frt't  H<|iinre  ; 
the  hack  )(roiiii(l  of  nil  of  them  iit  i(ilt  ;  nml  in  many  of 
thiMu  tliJH  baok'grounil  is  formoil  of  platt>H  of  iiilvur  or 
gold.  One  .small  painting  iH  iiHcriluMl  to  St.  Liiko,  and 
Bovcml  have  the  frames  wt  with  JcwhIh,  anil  aro  of 
grtMit  antii|iiity.  In  front  of  the  nl tar,  and  Bu.iiKindod 
from  till'  two  columiiH  niMtri'st  to  tho  iiiavoirTairM — the 
Hrri'i'n,  whii'li,  liko  tlio  vi-il  of  the  trmpio,  oonci'iiU  tho 
hilly  of  holies  from  tho  guzo  of  thu  profani- — nrn  two 
]iic'turfs  Inrgvr  than  tho  rest :  tho  onu  representH  onr 
Saviour,  tho  othi-r  tho  lih'sseil  Virgin.  Kxi-opt  tlii' 
ficcs  they  are  entirclycovered  over  wi'h  plat4's  of  silver 
gilt  ;  and  the  whole  of  iHith  pietme.s,  as  well  as  their 
Irumes,  is  riehly  ornamented  with  a  kind  of  golden 
filagree,  sot  with  largo  tunpioises,  ngates,  nml  eornelian?. 
Tlu'M' very  curious  priHluetions  of  early  art  were  pre- 
senU'il  to  the  moiiiisU'ry  l>y  the  EmiK-ror  Anilroniuus 
I'aleologii.s,  whoso  portrait,  with  that  uf  his  Kniprcs-s,  is 
represented  on  tho  silver  frame. 

.Mr.  (Jurzon  did  not  eitiniatt'  the  works  of  art  in  the 
Monastery  of  l^anra  at  their  just  value.  Tho  Fremli 
nrlist  I'apety,  who  landed  here  in  1844,  nithough  ho 
iiii't  .litli  an  iidiiispit^dile  reeeption  not  the  les.s  line- 
eiedi'd  in  hrihitiiijj  away  copies  of  paintings  liy  I'anse- 
luhis,  which  ate  now  in  the  Lmivre,  and  which,  Pnuit 
s.iys,  exliiliit  the  powers  of  llie  master  in  all  their 
splendour,  in  a  work  which  is  most  roniplcte  of  its 
kind,  iind  wliieli  comprises  all  the  chief  topicjt  in  tho 
litf  of  Our  Savi.iiir.  ra|K'ty  wa.s,  iinlccd,  the  first  to 
mike  known  tlion'  gems  of  a  sulilime  genius,  pn^vionsly 
liiiiied  in  thi-<  leionte  corner  of  the  glohe,  and  who  was 
the  founder  of  ii  pirti.ular  siOiool  of  art. 

A  cumplcte  siiidy  of  Atlmnine  and  Hyzantine  art 
can,  indeed,  he  made  at  Saint  jjaimi  alone,  liy  hrinising 
the  interesting  fiescoes  of  the  Tra|H>ai,  which  lielong  to 
an  epoch  iirilcinir  to  l'iin>elinos  (.Ve«  p  65!>),  into  coni- 
parisun  wii h  the  w.iiks  nf  the  lattor  ){reat  artist.  Side 
liy  side  with  the  m,i>ter's  compositions,  charnctcrised 
liy  a  flee  and  yet  firm  and  gntndiose  outline,  those 
thin  figuie.-i,  coarsely  draptil,  rise  out  of  a  field  of  gold 
—  imtriarchs  hearing  their  iswterity — with  a  truly 
liyzantinc  stitTne.ss  and  formality. 

The  fliKir  of  this  churcli,  and  of  the  oiu)  which 
st4inds  in  the  centre  of  tho  other  court,  is  |mve<l  with 
rich  coloured   marbles.     The  relics  are  preserved  in 

■  Kid'hiiloiu  ■■  tlwH  pictorial  reprnwntationi  of  the  Ijitt 
Jiiilf(iiii'Mt  iipiienr  to  u>,  one  of  tliein  \.ui  tlie  ciiuw  of  *  wholu 
n:itinii  fiiihrnoiiipr  Cliristinnity.  ]<<ixorif,  king  of  llulgsriii, 
liaviiii;  writicn  to  Coniit«ntino|)le  for  n  pninter  to  decorato  the 
wiilU  of  liin  pal'ice,  n  monk  niiiiml  M«tho<liuii  wu  wnt  to  him— 
all  kiiowliil(te  of  tho  Hrta  in  tliiwe  days  bcinn  innfineil  to  the 
clcrc.v.  Tlio  liiiijj  iliiiircsl  .Mothotliiin  to  paint  on  a  cvrtain  wall  tho 
most  terrible  pirtiirc  lliiit  hu  could  iina^tiiio  i  and  by  the  advice  of 
the  kiiiK'i  sinter,  wliii  hiid  einlirao-d  Christianity  joiiie  yearn  liefore 
whilst  in  c»|itivity  iit  (,'nnBtnntiiiiipln,tlie  monastic  artist  pr^lucol 
«o  fciirfiil  H  n'liri-scnlatioii  of  tiie  toriiienta  of  the  conilfmned  In 
the  next  uorhl,  that  it  i.iid  tho  cfTcrt  of  converting  llognrislo  tho 
Christian  faith.  In  cnii»«incnce  of  this  eient  the  I'litriarch  of 
Constantinople  do!|iatclii  d  ii  bishiip  to  Hiilgiiria,  who  Iwptised  tho 
kin(j  hy  the  tianie  of  Miohai  I  in  the  year  8(55.  llelnre  long,  his 
loyiil  •iiliiects,  following  the  example  of  their  anvercign,  were  con- 
vern  it  iilso;  and  Cbriitiuity  from  that  period  became  the  religion 
of  tiie  land. 


that  division  of  tho  ohurch  which  is  hohind  the  altar; 
their  nnmbtir  and  value  is  intich  leMs  than  formerly,  an 
during  the  revolution,  when  the  Holy  Mountain  whs 
under  the  rule  of  Ahnluhtit  I'lisha,  ho  mpieezed  all 
he  eoiiM  out  of  tho  monks  of  this  snd  all  tho  other 
monasteries,  ilowover,  as  no  Turk  is  a  match  for  a 
Greek,  they  managed  to  preserve  a  great  deal  of 
ancient  church  plato,  some  of  which  dates  as  far  back 
Rs  the  days  of  the  Roman  emperors,  fiir  few  of  the 
Christian  snccessors  of  Constantitie  failed  to  otfer  some 
little  lirilie  to  the  saints  in  order  to  olitaiii  pardon  for 
tho  despentte  iiutnner  in  which  they  |Hisseil  thoir  lives. 
Hotne  of  these  pieces  of  plate  are  well  wortliy  the 
attention  of  antiipinrians,  lieing  pmhahly  the  most 
ancient  specimens  of  art  in  golilsniitn's  work  now 
extant  ;  and  as  they  have  remaiiicd  in  tho  several 
inomistoi'ies  ever  since  the  piety  of  their  donom  first 
sent  them  there,  their  authenticity  miinot  bo  ques- 
tioned, liesides  which  many  uf  tlifm  are  extremely 
magnifict^nl  and  Imaitiful, 

The  most  valuable  reliipmry  of  St.  I>aunv  is  a  kind 
of  tripti.\  alioiit  eighteen  inches  high,  of  pure  gohl,  a. 
present  from  the  Emperor  Nicephorus,  tho  founder  of 
the  ah  >ey  The  fixnit  representH  a  |uiir  of  folding- 
doors,  each  set  with  a  diiulilo  row  of  diamonds  (thn 
most  ancient  s|KH;imens  of  this  stone  that  I  have  seen), 
emeralds,  pearls,  and  rubies  as  largo  as  six|ienc«N. 
When  tho  dwirs  are  o|ieiied  a  large  piece  of  the  holy 
cross,  splendidly  set  with  jewels,  is  displayed  in  thu 
centre,  and  the  insides  of  the  two  dixtrs  and  the  whole 
surface  of  tho  reliquary  are  cnvere<l  «ith  engraved 
fiKurca  of  the  snints  stuck  full  of  precious  stones. 
This  Is'iiutiful  shrine  is  of  Ilyznntine  workmanship, 
and,  i:i  its  way,  is  a  supt'rb  work  of  art. 

The  refectory  of  the  monastery  is  a  largo  srpiam 
building,  but  the  dining-nsim  which  it  cimtains  is  in 
the  form  of  n  cros.s,  about  one  hundred  feet  in  length 
each  way  ;  the  walls  are  decorated  with  fiesiii  pictures 
of  the  saints,  who  vie  with  each  oiher  in  tho  hard- 
favoured  as|K'ct  of  their  liearded  faies;  they  are  tall 
and  meagre  full  length  figures,  as  l.irge  as  life,  ejich 
having  his  name  in.scribed  on  the  picture.  Their  chief 
interest  is  in  theiraceiirate  representation  of  tho  clerical 
costume.  The  dining-tables,  twenty-four  in  nnndier, 
are  so  many  sidid  bliK'ksof  nnisnnry,  with  heavy  slabs 
of  marble  on  the  top  ;  they  arc  nearly  ■•emicireular  in 
sliapo.  with  the  flat  side  away  fnnn  the  wall ;  a  wide 
marble  liench  runs  round  the  circular  |Hirt  of  them. 
A  row  of  thesti  tables  extends  down  each  side  of  thu 
hall,  and  at  tliu  up|ier  end,  in  a  semicircular  recess, 
is  a  high  table  for  the  su|)erior,  who  only  dines 
liero  on  great  occasions.  The  refectory  being  stpiuro 
on  t' t  outride,  the  intcrnie«linte  s|inec8  lietween  the 
;  aims  of  the  croas  are  occupied  by  the  bakehntise,  and 
I  the  wine,  oil,  and  spirit  cellars  ;  for  although  the  monks 
i  eat  no  meat,  they  drink  famously  ;  and  the  good  St. 
Basil  having  flourished  long  Iwloro  the  age  of  Paracel- 
sus, iiuu-rted  nothing  in  his  rules  tigaint  tho  use  of 
lu-dent  spirits,  whereof  the  monks  imbibe  a  consider- 
able quantity,  chiefly  bad  amiek;  but  it  does  ii.it  seem 
to  do  them  any  harm,  and  I  never  he  ml  of  their  over- 
stepping the  bounds  of  sobriety.  Itcsidcs  tho  two 
churches  in  thn  great  courts,  which  aro  i>haded  by 
ancient  cyprewieii.  there  are  twenty  smaller  chapels, 
distributed  over  dirterenfc  parts  of  tho  monastery,  in 
whioh  prayers  are  said  on  certain  days,  'i'lie  monki 
are  now  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  tliey  have 
been  for  sume  ycafii;  and  as  they  tntst  to  thu  eaoc 
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fimt,"  saitl  he,  "  I  wIhIi  ti>  present  yo\i  with  Honiethinu 
excellent  for  your  hrcaktiiHt ;  and  tViini  the  Hpooiai 
^MOil  will  tliiil  I  Ih'iii'  liiwiinlH  HO  (liHtiii;<iii)ih«il  u  giieat 
I  Bhiill  |)re[iuru  it  with  my  own  IiiukIh,  iiiid  will  ittuy  to 
uoe  you  eat  it ;  lor  it  ix  riMilly  un  lulniirulilu  ilish,  und 
one  not  prewintnl  to  all  |H;rsonH."  "  Well,"  thonj^ht  I, 
"a  g<Hid  lirt'uktuHt  is  not  ii  liiul  thing  ; ''  and  tlii^  I'rcHh 
inouiitainair  and  the  good  night'N  i^Ht  had  given  me 
an  appt-tite ;  mo  I  exprt'HMKi  my  thanks  lor  the  kind 
hoHpitality  of  my  lord  abho',  and  hp,  Hitting  down 
oppoKito  to  lau  on  the  divan,  proceeded  to  pre|iaro  hiH 
diHli.  '-  TluH,"  said  he,  |iroiliiciiig  a  Hliallow  lianin  Imlf- 
fiih  L/i  a  white  paxto,  '*  Im  the  principal  and  nioRt 
savoury   part  of  this    fanioUH  dinh  ;  it  in  com]>oHod  ot 

cloven  of  garlic,  pound- 
ed down,  with  a  certain 
quantityof HUgar.  With 
it  1  will  now  mix  the 
oil  in  jiiMt  proportions, 
Noniu  Hliruds  of  fine 
cheiwc  (it  seemed  to  he 
of  the  white  acid  kind, 
which  ivnendiles  what 
is  called  caucia  cavullo 
in  the  siiuth  of  Italy, 
iiiid  whith  almost  takes 
the  Kkin  olf  your  fin- 
gers, I  I)c1ieve)  and 
Hundry  other  nice  little 
condiments;  and  now 
it  is  completed  !"  Ho 
stirrt'd  t  lie  savoury  mess 
round  and  p^und  with 
a  lart'o  Wiioden  sim)ou 
until  it  sent  forth  over 
room  and  passage  and 
cell,  over  hill  and 
valley,  an  aroma  which 
is  not  to  lie  descrilicd. 
"  Now,"  Siiid  the  agou- 
nienos.  crumbling  soma 
bread  into  it  with  his 
large  and  sunicwiiat 
dirty  hand.s,  ''  this  is  a 
dish  for  an  emperor ! 
Eat,  my  friend,  my 
muchres|)eotcd  guest ; 
do  not  be  shy.  Eat ; 
and  when  you  have 
finished  the  bowl  you 
shall  go  into  the  libnvry 
and  anywhere  else  yon 
like ;  but  you  shall  go 
nowhere    till     I     have 

The  agoumeuoa  declared  his  wtlUngness  to  show  me  |  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  do  justice  to  this  deli- 
everything   that    the    moni^fery    coiitainctl.      "  But  j  cions  food,  which  yon  will  not  meet  with  everywhere." 

*  TliU  Itaptialry,  culled  by  the  Oreeka   Phiatf^  rop<iii«i(  on  tliin  [ 
columns  in  front  of  the.guta  of  lironze,  Mnnging  to  i  hi'  Nurthux,  { 
and   which   were  preiented    to  tlie   momutrrv   by    Nici>phoru8  { 
Phocni.     On  the  borden  of  the  basin,  by  tin-  side  of  the  lions  of 
mi  III!  execution,  deatined  to  support  wnx-tspiirs,  (groups  of  birds, 
sculptured  in  marble,  drinii  from  the  sacred  vnae,  inia^  of  the 
oommunion.     Tlio  Virgin  is  |iaintod  on  tlie  vault  with  this  mono- 
gram i|  Zvodwot  niryi),  "  the  source  of  life,"  and  upon  ono  of 
tlie  pendsnts  is  8aint  Atbanasiua  striliing  u  rock  from  whence 
iisups  a  source. 

Thii  has  reference  to  a  legend  which  relates,  that  wliilst  the 
wortliy  aaint  was  building  the  monatterT  of  Laura,  the  emissaries 
nt'  &it«n  dried  up  tlie  taunt«ins;  Siiint  At)ianii)iiHslind  reroui'so  in 
this  orbis  to  tlte  Vtrglu,  liia  protector,  wlio  gave  him  an  iron 


tiuuanoe  of  peace  and  order  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Sultan,  they  am  beginning  to  repair  thj  injuries  they 
suH'crc<l  during  the  revolution,  and  there  is  altogether 
an  air  of  iuiprovement  and  opulence  throughout  the 
establishment, 

I  wandered  over  tin'  courts,  galleries  i.ad  chapels 
of  this  immense  buil  iim^  in  every  direction,  asking 
i|Ui'stionB  respecting  tlmne  things  which  I  did  not 
underslund,  and  receiving  the  kindest  and  most  civil 
altenti,m  from  every  one.  In  front  of  the  door  «i''  the 
|pir'.{eHl  church  a  dotnts  curi  iiisly  |uiinted  anil  gill  in 
till'  interior,  and  su|ipi)ried  by  four  columns,  protects  u 
fine  marble  vtse  ten  fe«!t  in  diametttr,  with  u  fountain 
in  it ;  in  this  magnificent  boiiiu  the  holy  water  is  con- 
Bceratodwithgi-entcere- 
inony  on  the  feust  of 
the  Epiphanv '  (Ste 
p.  «68.) 

I  was  informed  that 
nil  female  animal  of  any 
sort  or  kind  is  admitted 
on  any  pirt  of  the  jie- 
nintulaof. Mount  A  thus  ; 
nnil  that  since  the  -liys 
>  f  Ciinstantiiie  the  Hull 
of  the  Holy  Movintjiin 
hud  never  l>een  oon- 
taminated  by  the  tread 
of  a  woniiin's  I'oi  it.  That 
this  rigid  law  is  in- 
fringed by  certain  smill 
and  active  creatures 
who  have  the  auilacity 
to  bring  theirwivesand 
lioifc  tamilies  within 
till'  very  precincts  of 
the  mona-stery  I  sisin 
discovered  to  my  Siir- 
row,  and  heartily  re- 
gretted that  the  stern 
ninna.stic  law  was  not 
more  rigidly  enforced ; 
nevertheless,  I  slept 
well  on  my  divan,  and 
the  next  morning  at 
sunrise  received  a  visit 
from  the  agoumi^nos, 
who  came  to  wish  me 
good  day.  After  some 
conversation  on  other 
matters,  I  inquired 
about  the  library,  and 
asked  permission  to 
view  its  contents. 


THE   AOOUMENO*    OF    IVERON. 


wand,  mill  liiide  liim  strike  the  rock  witli  it.  The  wand  is  still 
shoivi.  in  the  disconiixin,  and  the  spring  at  a  fevv  paces  from  the 
inoiiiiatery.  Muaciilur  force  i>luys  ii  (jrciit  )iuit  in  tlie  various 
iiiirticli'S  attributed  to  Saint  Athanusius,  luul  some  eoiintennnee  is 
Kivon  to  tlie^o  legends  hy  the  prodigious  tibias  of  the  Saint, 
whit'li  are  preserved  as  precious  relics  in  an  exqiiiniicly  carved  case, 
Tlie  Baptistry  of  Saint  l.aura  is  called  bv  Kiiscbius  Basilica 
Iftvacrum.  The  early  Christians  used  to  ]H>rform  in  it  the 
ablutions  dciiiaiidetl  before  <  ntering  into  the  temple,  a  practice 
now  only  preaerved  by  the  .M  nlmmmadana.  It  aflerwiirda,  how- 
ever, served  as  a  baptistry,  which  was,  indeed,  often  uiuirt  from 
the  chunOi,  as  is  still  to  be  seen  in  many  towns  in  Italy.  The 
eve  of  Epiphany,  the  water  is  solemnly  blessed  in  oommeuiunitiuu 
of  the  baptism  of  our  Saviour. 


liR6 


klh  roOnd  t^  World. 


T  was  sorely  tmubled  in  spirit     Who  could  h»ve 
«x|ioct(Hl  811  (Iriiiuiful  II  iiiiirtvitloin  as  UmmI     The  eour 
Rp|ile  of  tlio  lioriiiil  down  Iwluw  wax  iiotliin;; — a  trifle 
ill  comparison  '    Was  over  an  luiCurtiinatfl  Ubliomaniao 
dosed  with   such  a   mediuiue   Iwforet     It  would  Imve 
been  enough  to  liiivo  cured  the  whole  Roxburgh  Club 
tVoui   meddling  witli   libniripH  and  biMilcH  tor  evtr  und 
ever.      I  made  cN't.-v  endeavour  to  esca()e  this  honour. 
'■  M;-    Lord,"    said    I,    "  it  is  a  fast  •    I  cannot  this 
morning  do  iustico  ui  this  delicious  viiind  ;  it  is  a  fast ; 
I  nni  tinder  a  vow.      KngliKhmeii  must  not  eat   that 
dish   in   this   month.      It  would   \>e.  wrong  ;   my  con- 
science won't  iHTiiiit  it,  though  the  ixlour  certainly  is 
most  wonderful  !     Truly  an  nstouishing  xavoi.- !     Let 
me  nee  you  rat  it,  '  >  iigoiunenos  !  "  continued  1 ;  "  for 
lieholil,   I  liin  iiiiworlhy  (if  anything  so  good."     "  Ex- 
eelleiit  und  v>rtiii  us  yimng  man  !  "  said  the  agoumenos, 
"  no,  I  wiP.  not  eat  it.      I  will  not  deprive  you  of  this 
i'l'at     Eat  it  in  (Hsace  ;  for  know,  that  to  travellers 
all  sii'-h  vows  are  w?t  a.side.     On  a  journey  it  is  per- 
mitted tu  -at  nil   that  is  set  liefore  you,  unlet«  it  is 
meat  that  is  oir"red  to  idols.      I  admire  your  scruples  : 
liut  lie  not  afraid,  '^  is  lawful.     Take  it,  my  honoure<i 
fi'icnd,  and  eat  it :  eat  't  all,  and   then  we  will  go  into 
tlic  library."     He  put  tie  bowl  into  one  of  my  hands 
and   the  great  wooden   s|H<on    into  the  other  :  and  in 
>lcs|H>ration    1    tiKik   a  gul|    the  recollection  of  which 
still    makes   me    tremble.      'A'hat    was   to    l>e   done  ? 
Another  mouthful  was  an  im|M>tisil>iIity  :  not  all   my 
anlour  in  the  pursuit  of  manuscripts  could  give  nio  the 
necessary  courage.      I  was  overcomo  with  sorrow  and 
despair.     My  servant  .saved  me  at  last  :  he  said  "  That 
English    geiitli'iiii'ii    never  ate   such    rich    dishes   for 
lireal;fa.st.  fruiii  leligiDiis  feelings,  he  Iwlieved  ;  but  he 
reqiiestinl  tliai   it  might  ls>  put  hy,  and  ho  was  siire  1 
should   like   it   very   much    later    in    the   day."     Ti  ] 
ii  "oiimetins  looked  vexed,  liiit  he  applamled  my   prin- 
ciples ;  and  just  then  the  Ixmrd  sounded  for  church. 
"  I  must   be  otf,  excellent  nn  I  worth',   English   lord," 
said   he  ;  '■  (  will  take  y<ai   to  the  library,  and   leave 
you  the  key,     ExcMim-  my  iitt4nidanee  on  you  there,  for 
my  preseiu'i'  is  i.^inired  in  the  church."     8o  I  got  ofl" 
bi'Mcr  than  1  expected,  but  the  ta.ste  of  that  ladloful 
stuck  to  me  for  ilays.     1  foll-iwe<l  the  good  agoumcuos 
to  the  library,  whei-o  he  left  me  to  my  own  devices. 

The  library  is  coiiteiiied  in  two  small  roo*^'*  looking 
into  a  narrow  court,  wliicli  is  situatetl  to  the  left  of  the 
great  court  of  entrance.  t)ne  room  leads  fo  the  othci, 
mill  the  books  are  di .,  ed  on  shelves  in  tolerable 
oi'ilcr,  but  the  dust  <>"  l\iJ.,  venerabiq  heads  had  not 
I  een  distur!  cd  for  many  years  and  it  toot:  .ue  sonic 
time  to  .nal  f  out  what  they  »oro,  for  in  ohi  (Ireck 
libraries  few  vulunies  liiixe  anj  t'tia  written  on  the 
hack  I  iiiHile  i-ut  that  tliere  «vere  in  all  r^■>ut  five 
tlioi'.srtiid  volumes,  u  very  iiirge  collection,  of  v  hich 
alsiiit  four  thoUKiiiul  were  printed  books ;  these  Were 
mostly  divinity,  but  among  them  there  wer*;  several 
tine  Aliline  claasicR  and  the  editio  |irinco|is  of  the 
Anthologia  in  capitsi  h  tiers. 

The   nine   hundred    maniisciipts    consisted   of     'x  . 
Iiundred  volumes  written  u|K>n  |M|ierNnd  three  hundre 
on  vellnm. 


not  in  good  condition,  hn"ing  been  much  studied  by 
the  monks  in  former  ''.tys  :  they  were  Urge,  thick 
quartos.  Among  the  i.hreo  hundred  manuscripts  im 
vellum  there  wcu  many  large  folios  of  the  works  of 
St.  Chrysostom  and  other  (Srcwk  fathers  of  the  cliun^h 
of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  .^od  about  tilty 
copies  of  the  Gos|iels  and  vlie  Evangelistariuin  of 
nearly  the  Nrvme  age.  One  Ev.iiigelis'.tviuiu  a'us  in 
tine  uncial  r  iters  of  the  nil. Ill  ceiiliiry  ;  it  was  a  thick 
<piarto,  and  on  the  tiivt  leaf  was  an  illumination  the 
whole  size  of  the  piigc  on  a  gold  liiick-ground.  '  -presout- 
ing  the  donor  of  the  liook  nci  ompanied  '  y  his  wife. 
This  ancient  |M)rtrait  was  covered  over  with  a  piece  of 
gauze.  It  was  a  very  teniarkalile  manuscript.  There 
were  one  quarti'  a"'  one  diiiHleciino  of  the  Act«, 
Eliistles,  and  A|iocalypH«  of  the  eleventh  century,  ar.d 
one  folio  of  the  bo<k  of  Job,  wiiich  liaii  scvcr.il  mi- 
niatures in  it  badly  excr-uttd  in  brilliant  colours  ;  thi  > 
was  p.i,.iaL'y  of  the  twelfth  century.  The^e  three 
manUHcript.A  were  such  volumes  as  are  not  often  seen 
in  European  libraries.  All  (be  rest  v ere  anthologia 
and  liooks  of  pniyer,  nor  did  1  meet  ^«itll  one  single 
luafoi  a  classic  author  on  \elliini.  I  went  into  the 
library  several  tinuM,  und  looked  over  all  the  vellum 
manuscripts  very  carefully,  and  I  believe  that  1  di<l 
not  )>aas  by  Utinolii^d  anything  which  wus  parlliiilarly 
interesting  in  point  of  subject,  siitiijuity,  oi  illiimiiiu- 
tion.  Several  of  tlio  copies  i.f  the  0.  .-is'is  iaul  tlirlr 
titles  ornamented  with  aralieM|Ui^,  but  none  struck  me 
a*  licing  {leculiKrly  valuable. 

The  twenty-one  iionasteries  of  Mount  Atlios  are 
snbj<-cted  to  dillerei.t  rt^ulatioiis.  In  some  the  pi-o- 
|ie-*y  is  at  the  alwolute  (lis|K>.sul  of  the  agoumenos  for 
the  time  being,  but  in  *bo  laiger  cstabli.slinicnts  (and 
8t  Laura  is  the  .vcmid  in  |HaMt  of  coiiseipicucc)  every- 
thing belongs  to  till'  monks  in  common.  Siicb  belii^ 
I'-T  ease,  it  waa  ho;)el"H8  to  e  pect,  in  so  large  a  com- 
mui  ity,  that  the  bivtliir-n  should  agn-e  t"  jsirt  with 
any  of  their  valuables.  Indeed,  iis  soon  as  I  found 
out  how  affairs  stood  within  the  walls  of  tSt  l..atirH,  I 
did  not  attempt  to  purchase  anything',  as  ii  was  not 
advisable  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  mmiks  u|Min 
the  subject;  nor  dii*  I  wish  that  the  leisul  should  be 
circulated  in  the  other  contents  that  1  was  come  to 
Mount  Athos  for  the  p.  .-jKise  of  rilling  their  librari<-s. 
Webber  Smith  ascended  Mount  Atlion  (.S'ci;  p.  fi^l) 
from  the  Monastery  if  Laiii'a,  'he  monks  kindly 
iumishing  him  with  ;;  oles  and  a  guide.  Imuiedii-Ltely 
nn  leaving  tlie  moiiostery  the  jtath  winds  round  the 
"outnem  slope  of  «ho  mountain,  at  ulsait  COO  feet 
aliovn  the  sea.  Ileli-w,  y  .rlied  on  the  cliffs,  an;  the 
shi'i  or  cells  of  Kenisiii,  and  KeitsoKalyvm.  Thence 
it  woiind  itiiind  to  the  north-w^'st  siile  of  tlu  luf-.i.itiuii 
by  a  rugged  but  well-wooded  |>ath,  through  a  forest  of 
oak,  ei\esnut,  pine,  ilex,  and  arbutus,  to  w>iere  the 
scenery  Kl  on<.:e  asHum(«  a  dlifcrcnt  character,  and  the 
ascent  commences  over  almost  precipitous  cork'..  There 
is  a  broad  Mt  of  foliage  p.bfive.  and  higher  up  is  the 
bare  conical  ;)cr.k  of  Atbt  ,  without  ;i  tree  ur  shnib  to 
break  its  well-.leKned  outline.  AOer  two  hi.iirs  and  a 
half  ascent,  the  path  enten  one  of  the  gorges  of  the 


With  the  exception  of  fo'ir  volumes,  the  |  mountain,  covered  with  pinrs,niar<y  .  t  which  liai!  lieen 
former    were    all    divinity,  principally   liturgies   and    felM  and   lay  acn>^s  the  road.     Twice  om   iruveller 


books  of  priiyer.     Those  four  volumes  were  Homer's 
"  Iliad,"  anil   Hesiod,  lieither  of  which  were  very  old, 


had  to  throw  himself  from  hia  mule,  to  avoid  being 
■wept  off  hy  their  I'7.,nche8.     After  three  hours  ami  a 


and  two  ciirinns  and  rai/her  early  manuscripts  on  •  half  luci  ..i,  he  arrived  at  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  the 
botany,  full  of  rudely  drawn  figures  of  herba.  These  i  ?''^«gh  (pronounced  Panayea),  and  some  cells,  above 
ivere  probably  the  works  bf  L)i(>scoridoflj  they  were  |  the  ^.oodcd  region,  and  at  the  foot  uf  the  bwreu  cunu 


MOUNT  ATHOS  AND  ITS  MONASTERIRS: 


W7 


i 


•f  while  liiii(wt<>iift,  whioh  forms  the  Hiiiniiiit  of  the    three  ir..ri  j^teH,  on  his  way  to  the  monastery  of  Cani- 
iiii>nnf«iii.'  j  calla.     Our  road,  he  sayH,  hiy  through   Honie  of  t)ie 

'I'lip  piiiil  lii'iicp  ii  no  h)iigor  i)iactipal)lo  for  imiloa,  :  most  beautiful  Boenery  iina^iiiable.  The  dark  hhie  wa 
hik!  Mr  VVcIiImt  Smith's  AUiaiiiau  g  liile  rcfust'd  to  I  was  on  my  light  at  about  two  mik's  distance;  the 
a<'('i'in|wiiv  iiini  anv  fuilluT  He  wiid  it  would  take  mcky  Jiath  over  wliu  li  I  passed  was  of  white  alalinster 
an  li'inr  ami  a  half  to  roai'h  the  Huuimit.  Our  traveller  ,  with  brown  and  jrllow  veins;  iHloriferous  evergreen' 
Heriiriliiiglv' scraiiiliU'd  up  for  xonie  ilistance,  but  (hiding    shrubs  were  all  around  me  ;  and  on   my  left,  were  the' 

lofty  hills  coveri'il  Willi  a  d'.-nso  forest  of  gigantic  trees, 


It  111  l.c  u>ry  faliguing,  scat -ely  safe  alone,  and  the  day 
being  aim!  ludbriunately  hazy,  as  is  almost  always  the 
casr  <luri»g  summer  in  (h-eeee,  and  thus  ho  woulil  not 
lia\i'    bepn   able   to   see   distant    objeels,   }\o    ap|)ears  [  there  was  a  succession  of  narrow  valh^ys  and  gorges, 


wliirh  exteiuiiHl  to  the  base  of  the  great  wliitf  njarble 
peak  of  the  mountain.     i)etw(>en  onr  path  and  the  sea 


to  have  gMieri  up  tin-  iitteu\pt.  .Still,  on  looking  to 
the  eastw»ni,  the  island  of  Tluwo.'*,  distttnt  thirty 
miles,  Ijemnos,  distant  forty,  and  Samotniki,  distant 
sixty  miles.  *p|H'ared  almost  at  bis  feet. 

TuriiMig  to  the  westward,  Im  uverhioked  the  iro- 
ji'i-tiiig  |.,iiinsulus  iif  liiiigos  (l.iincuz  and  Kasiidi  -ih 
•  it'  the  Turks),  and  Kiixsandra,  which  eonii«»nHl  !> 
till'  peninsula  "f  Atlios  iiiay  1"'  considered  as  low; 
iipiil  from  the  late  survey  it  appears  tliat  the  highest 
|HMii(  lit'  tie  furiiier  ili"-s  mil  exceed  ".'.."iDC  feet,  and  of 
tile  latter  not  atiove  l.-vTS  fei'l  above  the  sCB. 

.Mr.  Webber  .Smith  «ays  he  lunked  in  vain  for  the 
8hoiH>s  of  Thessjily,  aud  flic  range  of  Olympus,  which 
toweling  to  the  height  "f  ',(,".">  I  feet,  wmild  on  a  clear 
day  be  distinctly  visible,  although  at  the  distance  of 
ninety  miles  ;  but  111"  usual  ha/.o  that  prevails  in  this 
«)»ntry,  during  the  !>umiiier  mouths,  pri'ventiil  his 
Btwing  it.  A  few  heavy  drops  of  rain  fell,  and  the 
(icalilig  of  di.stiUit  thunder  give  liim  hopes  of  seeing  a 
Btoriii  nigiiiH  at  his  fn-t,  but  it  pas.sed  away,  and  ho 
was  di^ap|>oiiiled. 

\V,-  d"  not  liiid  any  account  rtvordcd  i.'  English 
travellers  liaviug  a.sc.>iided  to  the  siinimit  of  Atiios 
siiici'  Dr.  .Sibtliijr;.  «lu^  Mr.  Hawkins,  on  the  12tli  of 
.\iii;'ist,  l"H7,'niiw  upwiirds  of  half  a  century  ago, 
and  whose  brief  but  excellent  account  of  iho  r.iicent  is 
comprl.si.<l  in  n  li  w  lines.  It  is  highly  |irobabh'  that 
many  .ilhcr  travellei-s  have  ascended  the  niountain 
dince  that  time,  bill  they  have  not,  ''  at  we  aro  awaro, 
given  any  account  of  tlieir  exploits. 

During  tlie  survcv  of  these  .chores,  in  October, 
1831,  '.'ajitain  Co|)elrtii<l.  U.N.,  had  his  theislolite  con- 
veyed to  the  Ki.inmit,  and  from  that  elevated  station 
tiMik  the  angles  U'tweeu  I'elion,  tlssu,  Olympus,  and 
Pii'ius,  with  the  bearings  of 
islamls,  lieiuliaiids,  and  ca;ies, 


ralln^ 


least  ninety  miles  ;   a  glorioit  <  mid  biMiiliful 

such  as  few  poHillons  uu   the   ttwu  uf   this  iutUtt>.'>>io 

globe  can  offer. 


KoHASTimT   OF   C.imcAH.*  -  r™    BK»prirpi.  SiTtriTioti— 

LBOiiNn  av    :'s    Koii.iDirioN-    liiK  CutJHcH -Kin«   Sri- 

(  iMiNS     or      A>C1KNT      jEWKLLaaT— 'i'UI      blUlUBY— Mo- 

HAnTRKV  or  fiiaoTHis. 

J.  »TER  remaining  three  days  at  the  monastery  of 
St.  l-ii:ra,  Mr.  ("urfon,  provided  with  mules  and  a 
guide  by  the  monks,  left  the  good  agoumeuos  and 
sallied   fort'    on  a  bouulifiil,  fresh   morning  through 


'  TliB  ci'lli  lioro  ailmltx'  to  belong  to  tiw  Chapel  of  St.  Aiinti, 
mid  tho  moiiiit  go  tlii'ro  in  priHi'H.iii :  in  tlio  mniitli  iif  Aut;iiiit,  tii 

finijr  t(i  tlip  Viririn  to  wliom  lliu  immiitHiii  it  iliHliistiHl.  It  whu 
uTc  111.  t  tha  Miilptor  Di'iiiop'  'li.i,  imiji'itt.il  lu'wiiiij  out  of  the 
riH'k  n  K  gtctio  •tuiiie  of  \l('Xiiii<i('r  tiiu  '.'rt.|il,  ImliliiiK  n  town  iu 
ouo  hand  nnil  ■  upriiiK  in  the  otlicr. 

■  Sue  Walpule'i  Co»Unuutio»  qf  JUnitoir;  &e.,  p.  U). 


each  one  more  picturesque  than  the  other ;  sometimes 
wo  were  inclosed  by  liigh  and  dense  bushes;  sonietimog 
wo  opened  upon  forest  glades,  and  every  liero  and 
there  we  canio  u|K»n  long  and  narrow  ledges  of  rock. 
On  one  of  tho  narrowest  and  loftiest  of  these,  lus  I  was 
trotting  merrily  along,  thinking  of  nothing  but  the 
U'liiity  of  tho  hour  and  the  .scene,  my  mulo  stopja'd 
short  in  a  jilace  where  the  path  was  aliout  a  foot  wide, 
and,  standing  upon  tlireo  legs,  ]iroceeded  deliberately 
to  scratch  his  nose  with  the  fourth.  I  was  too  old  a 
mountain  tmvellcr  to  have  hold  of  the  bridle,  which 
wa.s  safely  belayed  to  the  pack-.saddle ;  I  sat  still  ibr 
fear  of  making  him  lose  his  balance,  and  waited  in 
very  considerable  tre)>idation  until  the  mulo  had  done 
scratching  his  nose.  I  was  at  the  time  half  inclined  to 
think  that  he  knew  ho  had  a  heretic  U|X)n  his  back, 
and  had  nnido  np  Ids  mind  to  send  me  and  himself 
smashing  down  among  tho  distant  rocks.  If  so,  how- 
ever, he  thought  better  of  it,  ami  before  long,  to  my 
great  contentment,  we  came  to  a  piaco  were  the  roail 
had  two  sidea  to  it  iiisteiul  of  one,  and  iiIVt  a  ride  of 
live  hours  we  arrived  beforo  tho  tall  sipiare  tower  which 
frowns  over  the  gateway  of  tho  uioiiastery  of  (^aracalla. 
Tho  monastery  of  ('aracaila  is  not  so  large  lus  St. 
Ijiura,  and  in  many  jHiints  resembles  an  ancient 
(lothic  castle.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  pro- 
montory of  rock  two  miles  from  tho  sea,  and  viewiil 
fi-om  the  lofty  ground  by  which  we  approached  it,  tho 
buildings  had  a  most  striking  efl'ect,  with  the  dark 
biro  for  a  back-ground  and  t!ie  lofty  rock  of  Samo- 
traki  looniin)/  in  the  distance,  whilst  ihe  still  more 
rem.  to  mountains  of  Iloumelia  closcil  in  the  picture. 
As  for  the  island  of  .Samoti'aki,  it  i:,nist  have  biien 
created  solely  for  the  licnetit  of  artists  and  admirers  of 
the  iiiiun  liii  peaks,  i  the  iiicluresipie,  for  it  is  lit  for  nothing  el.se.  It  is 
ithin  the  radius  of  at  [  high  and  barren,  a  congeries  of  gigantic  jireclpices  and 
ridges.  I  suppose  one  can  land  ii|ion  it  somewhere, 
for  people  live  on  it  'who  are  s;iid  to  be  arrant  iiiiates; 
iiut  lis  one  ])a.sses  by  it  at  m^n,  its  interminable  riiis  of 
gray  rock,  with  the  waves  lashing  against  them,  aro 
dreary-looking  in  the  extivme ;  and  it  is  only  when 
far  distant  that  it  Imm  umcs  a  beautiful  object. 

1  sent  in  my  servant  as  ambassador  to  explain  that 
the  (irst  cousin,  once  removid,  of  the  Km|ieror  of  all 
the  Franks  was  at  tho  gat.',  and  to  show  the  letter  of 
the  (Jrcck  patriarch.  Incontinently  the  agoumenoa 
made  his  apis^araiice  at  the  porch  with  many  expivssions 
of  welcome  and  goodwill.  I  bclicvt  it  was  longer  than 
111,'  daes  of  his  life  since  a  Frank  had  entered  the  con- 
vent, and  I  doubt  whcUiorho  had  overseen  one  befoi-e, 
for  he  looked  so  disapjsiinted  when  he  found  that  I 
had  no  tail  or  horns,  and  barring  his  glorious  long 
beard,  that  I  was  si  Jittlo  different  from  himself.  V.'o 
made  many  Bpeoches  to  each  other,  he  in  Iieathoii 
tireek  and  I  in  Knglish,  seasoned  with  innumerable 
bows,  gesticulations,  and  U'inonahs ;  after  wliidi  I 
juiu|K!d  olf  my  mule  and  we  eutereil  tho  prei^inels  of  the 
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moiiaatcry,  nttondod  hy  n  long  train  of  bearded  fatlierii 
•who  came  out  to  staie  iit  me. 

The  moniistcrv  "I'  t'.iriicallii  CDvers  about  one  acre 
of  ground  ;  it  is  surrimnded  with  a  high  strong  wall, 
over  which  appt^ar  roofs  au<l  domes  ;  and  on  the  left 
of  the  great  square  tower,  near  tlie  gate,  a  range  of 
rooms,  built  of  wood,  project  over  tlie  tiattlements  as 
at  the  uionastorv  of  St.  I-aura.  Witliiti  is  a  liiia.' 
irregular  oonr' yard,  iti  the  centre  of  wliieli  Ht.inds  tin' 
fli\irch,  ami  se\ cral  little  chapels  or  rooms  fitted  up  ii^ 
pliiccs  p'  iviii-,|iip  are  scattered  aliout  in  difl'ereiit  jparts 
of  the  builliiig  .-iiuoiig  tlie  clianiliers  iidiaWiled  by  the 
monks.  1  found  that  this  was  (he  unif  irni  an\uigc-  ■■ 
me&t  in  all  tJie  mouastcriuii  of  Mount  Athos  and  in  | 


nearly  all  Greek  niona.iteries  in  the  Tz-vant.  Tliis 
monasU^ry  was  louii  led  by  (Janu'allo.s,  a  lioman  :  who 
ho  was,  or  when  he  lived,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  from  its 
appearance  this  must  bo  a  very  ancient  ostablishnient. 
By  Roman,  perhaps  is  meant  Greek,  for  (.ireece  is 
called  Koiimeli  to  this  day ;  and  the  ronstaiitino- 
|M>litans  called  themselves  Itomaiis  in  the  old  time,  as 
ill  Persia  and  Kurdistan  the  Sultan  is  called  Humi 
I'adishah,  the  i?oniaii  Emperor,  by  those  whose  edu- 
r.iiioii  an<l  general  attainments  enable  thrill  to  make 
nii'iition  of  so  distant  and  iiiysterioiis  a  |iotentai>'. 
.\rterwiirils  I'ltiiis,  Anthelites  or  Waywodc  of  Mol- 
davia, sent  his  ]irolospaitliaire,  that  is  his  chief  swdrds- 
mau  or  comuiaudur-iu-chief,  to  found  a  nionastciy  oa 
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the  Holy  Monntaiii,  and  supjilied  liim  with  n  mim  of  ' 
money  for  the  pnr|K)-*e  ;  but  the  chief  .swordsiinm,  after 
e]t]H!nding  a  very  trivial    ]K.rtion   of  it   in   building  a 
small  tower  on   tliC  sea-shoie,   pocketed    the  rest   and 
returned  to  co  iit.     The  wi.ywodi'  having   found   o-it 
what  he  had   bein  at,  unlcred  his   bend  to   bo  cut  off; 
but  he  pra.yed  so  earncHlly  to  be   aiiosved  to  keep   his 
head  and  rebuild  the  nionastciT  of  Caracalla  out  of  his 
own   money,  that  his    master   consented.      The    new 
church  was  de(i.oat«d  to  St.  l'et<'r  unit  St.  P.iul,  iiiid  , 
tiltimately  the  cx-ohief  8W(irdsman  jirevailed  npoii  the  ' 
waywode   to  come   to   Curacidla  ami  take  the   vows. 
They  Loth  assumed  the  saim   name  of  raciiiani'Jo.  ami 
diad  ill  the  odour  of  wnctity.     All  tiiis,  and   many  i 


more  legendu,  wan  1  tohl  by  the  w.irthy  nu'oumenoR, 
who  wn?  altogether  a  most  excellent  |m|s.iii  ;  but  he 
lia<l  an  unftntunalc  habit  of  selecting  tlie  nii.sl,  winily 
places  for  detailing  tli  ■m,  an  ojk'Ii  arcliw^y.  the  top  of 
an  external  »taireas<>,  or  the  p«ra|n't  of  a  tower,  until 
at  last  ht(  chillcil  my  curiosity  down  lo  zero,  in  id! 
his  words  and  acts  lie  constJintly  referred  to  brother 
•loasaph,  the  seconil  in  coiumand,  to  nhose  superior 
wisdom  lie  always  seemeil  to  Uiw,  and  who  was  cpiite 
the  right' hand  m.-in  r  I  the  iblmt. 

My  friend  fii>t  took  me  to  the  church,  vhich  in  of 
niisleMte  size,  the  walli  orn.iiiicnted  with  stiff  fresco 
pictures  of  the  smiiits,  none  of  them  ■eiialnly  later  than 
thtt  twelfth  century,  and  lome  probably  very  much 


mi 


r-nrlier.  Thoro  wcro  some  relics,  but  the  silver  shrines  I 
CDiitaiiiiiig  tliiMii  were  not  remarkable  lor  ricIincHs  or  i 
antiquity.  On  tlie  altar  tliere  were  two  very  re- 
markable crosses,  each  of  them  about  six  or  ei^ht 
incliea  loiij;,  (jf  carved  wood  set.  in  gold  and  jewels  of 
very  early  nnd  beautiful  workniari»hi[)  ;  mic  of  them 
in  particular,  which  was  presented  to  the  ihuroli  by 
the  Eniiierdi'  .Fohn  Ziinisces,  was  a  moat  curious  Bpcci- 
uien  of  nncieut  jewellery. 
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This   monastery  is  one   of  those  over  which   the 


ngrjumeiKis  has  absolute  control,  and  he  was  then 
repairing;  <ine  side  of  the  court  and  rebuilding  a  set  of 
rooma  which  had  been  destroyed  during  the  Clreck  war. 
The  libriry  I  fotind  to  bo  a  dark  closet  near  the 
entrance  of  tlie  church  ;  it  had  been  locked  up  for 
many  years,  but  the  agoiimeno.s  made  no  difficulty  in 
breaking  llie  o'd  fa.shionod  padlock  by  which  the  door 
was   fastened.     T   found  upon  the  ground  and  upon 
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some  broken-down  shelves  ahotit  four  or  fwo  hundred 
volumes,  cliielly  printed  books ;  but  amon(.'st  them, 
every  now  and  then,  I  stumbled  uiM)n  a  manuscript : 
of  these  there  were  ulMiut  thirty  on  vellum  and  fifty 
or  sixty  on  paper.  T  picked  U])  a  single  b«)8e  leaf  of 
very  ancient  uncial  Greek  characters,  |iart  of  the 
(to8|)el  of  St.  Matthew,  writUm  in  small  sijuaro  letters 
and  of  small  ijuarto  size.  I  searched  in  vftiu  for  the 
volume  to  which  this  leaf  livlonjed. 


As  I  had  found  it  impcB.siblc  to  purchase  any  maim 
scripts  at  St.  Laura,  I  feaitnl  that  the  stime  would  bo 
the  cuso  in  other  monasteries;  however,  I  made  bold 
to  nsk  for  this  single  leaf  as  a  thing  of  small  value. 

"  Certainly  !"  said  the  agoumenos,  "  what  do  you 
want  it  f)r  C' 

My  servant  supgesttsd  that,  j)erhap3,  it  might  bo  use- 
ful to  cover  some  jdiu-pota  or  vttaeB  of  prosurvtjit  whicU 
I  Imdnt  liJiiig, 
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"Oh  !"  said  the aKovimenos,  "  take  some  more;"  and, 
without  moro  ado,  he  seizetl  upon  an  unfortunate  lliiok 
quarto  mannscri|)t  of  tlie  Acts  and  Ejiistles,  and  draw- 
ing out  a  knife  cut  out  an  inch  thickuesM  of  leaves  at 
the  end  lieforc  I  could  stop  him.  It  proved  to  be  tlie 
Ajiocalvpsi',  whicli  concludid  the  volume,  but  which  is 
nirely  found  in  early  Greek  maniLscripts  of  the  Act& : 
it  was  of  the  eleventh  century.  I  ouglit,  perhaps,  to 
have  slain  tlie  tiimecuU  for  his  I'readful  act  of  protana- 
liiin,  but  his  generosity  reconciled  me  to  his  fjuilt,  so  1 
|KM-k('led  the  Apiicalyjise,  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
sell  me  any  of  llie  other  l)Ooks,  as  he  did  not  appear  to 
set  any  particular  value  u|Hin  them. 

"Malista,  certainly,"  he  replied;  "how  many  will 
yon  liave  ?  They  are  of  no  use  to  mo,  end  as  I  am  in 
want  of  money  to  complete  my  buildings  I  shall  be 
very  glatl  to  turn  them  to  some  ai-count" 

After  a  good  deal  of  eonver-sation,  tinding  the  agou- 
menos  so  aC!ommo<latiug,  and  so  desiroiis  to  jiart  with 
tlie  contents  of  his  dark  and  dusty  closet,  I  uri-an;;cd 
that  I  woidd  leave  him  for  the  present,  and  after  I  had 
made  the  tour  of  the  other  monasteries,  would  return 
to  Canicalla,  and  take  up  my  abmlo  there  until  I  could 
hire  a  vessel,  or  make  .some  other  arrangements  for  my 
return  to  Constautiimpln.  Satisfactory  as  this  arnmge- 
ment  wxs,  1  neverthele.s.s  resolved  to  make  sure  of  what 
I  had  already  got,  so  I  (wcked  them  up  airefully  in  the 
great  saddlebags,  to  my  extreme  delight.  The  agou- 
nieuKs  kindly  furnished  uie  with  fresh  mule.*  and  in 
the  afternoon  I  procredeil  to  the  monastery  of  I'lidotheo, 
which  i.s  only  an  hour's  ride  from  Canicalla,  and  stands 
in  a  little  tield  surrounded  by  the  forest.  It  is  distant 
from  the  .sea  about  four  n\iiis,  and  is  pinteeteil,  like  all 
the  othei-s,  by  a  high  stone  wall  surmunding  the  whole 
of  the  building.  The  church  is  curious  ami  interesting ; 
it  is  oniameiited  with  n'prcsenlations  of  saint*,  and 
hilly  men  in  fre.sn),  u[K)n  the  walls  of  the  interior  and 
in  the  jtorch.  I  could  not  make  out  when  it  was  built, 
but  probably  before  the  twelfth  century.  Aiseniu.s, 
riiilotlit^us,  and  Dionysius  were  tin-  founders,  but  who 
they  were  did  not  ap|>ear.  The  monastery  was  re- 
pain  d,  and  the  refectory  enlarged  and  |iainted,  in  the 
year  1402,  by  Leontiiis,  o  0aaiA<ui  KaxiTmi/,  and  his  stm 
Ale.vander.  I  was  shown  the  reliquaries,  but  they 
wi'ie  not  remarkable.  The  monks  said  they  had  no 
library;  and  there  being  nothing  of  interest  in  the 
monastery,  I  determined  to  go  on.  Indeed  the  expres- 
sion of  the  faces  of  some  of  these  mor.  i,>  was  so  uiipre- 
|>os.>ie.ssiiig,  and  their  manners  so  rude,  although  not 
absolutely  uncivil,  that  I  did  not  feel  any  pirticular 
inclination  to  remain  amongst  them,  so  leaving  a  small 
donation  for  the  church,  I  mounted  my  mule  and 
proceeded  on  my  journey. 

III. 

Till      OhKAT      MoKABTKHT     of     IriROK-IilSTORT      OF       ITS 
KOINDATION  — M.jOMFICmiT        I.IBBIRV— lOKOBAN'CB         OF 

THE      Monks— Ukaotv    cf    th«    Scknskt    of     Mocnt 
Athos-Thi     .Mosastebt    of    Stavboniekta— Tns    Li- 

BUAHT  — Sl'LENDin  MSS.  UF  ST.  Cl<HTa08TOM— TuE 
.  MONASTKKV  OF  I'aNTOCBAIOBAS  -  RuiTIOUS  C'ONnlTION  OF 
-     THE    I.IBIIABl. 

In  half-an-lioiir  our  dilletjuite  traveller  came  to  a 
beautiful  waterfall  in  a  rocky  glen,  eir.liosomei)  in  trees 
and  odoriferous  shrulrti,  the  riK-Jis  Iicingof  whit«  marlile, 
and  the  flowers  such  as  we  cherish  in  greenhouses  in 
England  He  says  he  does  not  think  ho  ever  saw  a 
limre  cliurniin^ly  romantic  spot.     A  li  ^  miles  beyond 


this,  is  the  great  moniistrry  of  Iveron  or  Iheron,  "the 
trcoryian,  or  Iberian  monastery,"  one  of  the  largest 
monasteries  in  the  ]H>ninsula,  according  to  AVeblicr 
Smith,  and  Mr.  C'urzon  «iys  of  it,  that  it  might  almu.st 
be  denom'nated  a  small  fortitiwl  town  (.*)>«  p.  561),  so 
numerous  dire  the  buildir.;'s  and  courts  which  are 
contained  within  its  encircling  wall. 

It  is  situated  near  the  sea  and  in  its  'general  foini 
is  nearly  square,  with  four  or  five  square  towers  )iro- 
jecting  from  the  walls.  On  each  of  the  four  sid>-s 
there  are  rooms  for  above  two  hundred  monks.  I  did 
not  learn  precisely  liow  many  were  then  inhabit  ing  it, 
but  I  should  imagine  there  were  above  a  hundred.  As, 
however,  many  of  the  iin  inliers  of  all  the  religimis 
communities  on  Mount  Athus  are  employed  in  culti- 
vating the  numerous  farms  which  they  piis.sess,  it  is 
Jirobable  that  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  monks 
are  in  residence  at  any  one  time. 

The  miinastery  was  fuunded  by  Theophania  (Theo- 
dora?), wil'e  of  the  Kmperor  Komanns,  the  son  of  I.ro 
Sophos,'  or  the  Philosopher,  between  the  ytars  KID 
and  922.  It  was  restored  by  a  I'rince  of  (ieorgia  or 
IU>ria,  and  enlarged  by  his  son,  a  caloyer.  The  church 
is  dedicated  to  the  "repose  of  the  Virgin."  It  has 
four  or  five  domes,  and  is  of  considerable  size,  standing 
by  it-self,  as  usual,  in  the  centre  of  the  giiat  court,  and 
is  ornamented  with  columns  and  <ither  decorations  of 
rich  marbles,  together  with  the  usual  fresco  paintings 
on  the  walls. 

The  library  is  a  remarkably  fine  one,  perhaps  alto- 
gether the  most  jirecions  of  all  those  which  now  reniaiu 
on  the  holy  mountjdii.  It  is  situated  o\er  the  porch 
of  the  church,  which  appears  to  be  the  usual  place 
where  the  bisiks  are  kept  in  these  establishments.  The 
riMJiii  is  of  good  size,  well  fitted  up  with  bookcases  with 
glass  doors,  of  not  very  old  uuikmanship,  1  should 
imagine  that  about  a  bundled  yeni-s  ago,  some  agou- 
nienos,  or  prior,  or  libiarlan,  must  have  been  a  reading 
man  ;  and  the  pious  can'  which  he  took  to  ariimgi'  the 
ancient  volumes  of  the  ii  oiiastery  has  been  rettaided 
by  the  excellent  state  of  pieservation  in  which  they  si  ill 
remain.  Since  his  time,  they  havii  probably  remained 
undisturtaMl.  Everyone  n.iild  sio  thiough  the  gicmish 
uneven  panes  of  old  glass  that  there  was  nothing  but 
books  inside,  and  theietore  nolsuly  nicdilled  with  tbeni. 
I  was  allowed  to  rummage  ut  my  leisure  in  this  nniui 
of  archan^logical  treasui-e.  Having  t^iken  ujimy  ulude 
fertile  time  licing  in  a  cheeiful  rotmi,  the  windows  of 
which  commainled  a  glorious  pros]iect,  I  soon  made 
friends  with  the  literary  portion  of  the  comnmiiity, 
which  consisted  of  one  thin  old  monk,  a  clevcrish  man, 
who  united  to  many  other  <'tlices  that  of  librarian.  He 
was  also  secretary  to  my  lord  the  agoumcnos,  a  kind- 
hearted  old  gentleman,  who  seemed  to  wish  everjlsKly 
well,  and  who  evidently  liked  much  better  to  sit  still 
on  his  divan  than  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  his  convent. 
The  rents,  the  long  list,s  of  tuns  of  wine  and  oil,  the 
strings  of  mules  laden  with  corn,  which  came  in  daily 
from  tlic  farms,  and  all  the  other  eom|ilicated  det4iils 
of  this  mighty  ccenobium — over  all  these,  and  number- 
less other  imjiortant  matters,  the  thin  secretary  had  full 
control. 

Some  of  the  young  monks,  demnre,  fat  youths,  camo 
into  tho  library  every  now  and  then,  and  wondered 


'  The  Rmparor  Leo  the  Pint  wu  erownrti  hy  the  P«triiii-li  of 
Aimtn)'m  intlie  yenr  459,  He  u  the  firat  |irince  on  i^vorU  «Ug 
nvtivvil  lii«  cruwu  fiuui  tb«  luiaU*  ul  u  biibop. 
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what  I  could  be  dning  there,  looking  over  so  many 
Ijookg  ;  and  they  would  take  a  volume  out  of  my  hand 
when  I  had  done  with  it,  and,  Klaticiiig  their  eyes  over 
its  ancient  vellum  leavex,  wouhl  liMjk  up  in<|uiringly 
into  my  face,  saying,  "rt  jm  ) — what  is  it  1 — what  can 
\>ei  the  use  of  looking  at  such  old  books  as  these  V 
They  were  rather  in  awo  of  the  secretary,  who  wj-s 
evidently,  in  their  opinion,  a  prodigy  of  learning  and 
erudition.  Borne,  in  a  low  voice,  that  they  might  not 
be  overheitrd  by  the  wise  man,  asked  me  where  I  came 
from,  how  old  1  was,  and  whether  my  father  was  with 
me  ;  but  they  soon  all  went  away,  and  I  turned  to,  in 
right  good  earnest,  to  look  for  uncial  manuscripts  and 
unknown  classic  authors.  Of  these  last  there  waa  not 
one  on  vellum,  but  on  jwiper  there  was  an  octavo  manu- 
script of  Sophocles,  and  a  Coptic  Psaltery  with  an 
Arabic  translation — a  curious  book  to  meet  vith  on 
Mount  Atho?.  Of  printed  books  there  were,  I  should 
think,  about  five  thousand — of  nuinuscripts  on  paper, 
about  two  thousand  ;  but  all  religious  works  of  various 
kinds.  There  were  nearly  a  thousand  maiuiscri])ts  on 
vellum,  and  these  I  looked  over  more  carefully  than 
the  rest.  About  one  hundred  of  them  were  in  the 
Iberian  language  :  they  were  mostly  immense  thick 
quartoa,  some  of  them  not  less  than  eighteen  inches 
square,  and  from  four  to  six  inches  thick.  One  of 
these,  bound  in  wiHxion  boards,  and  written  in  large 
uncial  letter's,  was  a  niiigniticent  old  volume.  Indeed, 
all  these  Iberian  or  (Jeorgian  manuscripts  were  gu|)erb 
s|iecimens  ( f  ancient  books.  I  was  unable  to  read  them, 
und  therefmc'  cannot  say  what  they  were  ;  but  I  should 
imagine  that  they  were  <;hurch  books,  and  proltably  of 
high  untiipiity.  Among  the  Greek  manuscripts,  which 
were  firinciimlly  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries — 
works  of  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Basil,  and  Itooks  for  the 
services  of  the  ritual — I  discovered  the  following,  which 
are  deserving  of  especial  mention : — A  large  folio  Evan- 
golistarium  bound  in  red  velvet,  about  eighteen  inches 
high  and  three  thick,  written  in  magnificent  uncial 
letters  half  an  inch  long,  or  even  more.  Three  of  the 
illuminations  were  the  whole  size  of  the  page,  and 
might  almost  l>e  termed  pictui'cs  from  their  large  pro- 
(lortions  :  anil  there  were  several  other  illuminations  of 
smaller  size  in  diffeii^ut  parts  of  the  lKK>k.  This  superb 
manuscript  was  in  admindile  preservation,  and  as  clean 
as  if  it  had  beeti  new.  It  had  evidently  been  kept  with 
great  care,  and  appeared  to  have  had  some  clas|)s  or 
ornament.1  of  gold  or  silver  which  had  been  torn  off. 
It  was  probably  owing  to  the  original  splendour  of  this 
binding  that  the  volume  itself  had  been  so  carefiilly  pre- 
served.    I  imagine  it  was  written  in  the  ninth  century. 

Another  book,  of  a  mu';h  greater  age,  wait  a  copy  of 
the  tour  Gospels,  with  four  tiuely-executed  miniatures 
of  the  evangelists.  It  woii  about  nine  ur  ten  inches 
square,  written  in  round  semi-uncial  letters  in  double 
columns,  with  not  mora  than  two  or  three  words  in  a 
line.  In  some  reg|ipcts  it  resembled  the  book  of  the 
Epistles  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  This 
nuinuscri|>t,  in  the  original  black  leather  binding,  had 
every  ap|>earauce  of  the  highest  antiquity.  It  was 
beautifully  written  and  very  clean,  and  was  altogether 
such  a  volume  as  is  not  to  be  met  with  every  day. 

A  quarto  maniiscript  of  the  four  Gk>8|>els,  of  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  with  a  great  many  (per- 
haps fifty)  illuminations.  Some  of  them  were  unfor- 
tunately rather  damaged. 

Two  manuacripta  of  the  N«w  TestMWiit,  with  the 
,AjKM;alyp»e, 


A  very  fine  manuscript  of  the  Fsnlma,  of  the 
eleventh  century,  which  is  indeed  about  the  era  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  vellum  manuscripts  on 
Mount  Athos. 

There  were  also  some  ponderous  and  magnificent 
folios  of  the  works  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church — some 
of  them,  I  should  think,  of  the  tenth  century  ;  Imt  it  is 
difficult,  in  a  few  hours,  to  detect  the  |)ccidiariti('s  which 
prove  that  manuscripts  are  of  an  earlier  date  than  the 
twelfth  century.  T  am,  however,  convinced  that  very 
few  of  thcra  were  written  after  that  time. 

The  |)a|)er  manuscripts  were  of  nil  ages,  from  the 
thirteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  down  to  a  hundred 
yeai-s  ago ;  and  some  of  them,  on  charta  bombycina, 
would  have  ajtiteared  very  splendid  books  if  they  had 
not  been  eclip.sed  by  the  still  finer  and  more  carefully- 
execut<!d  manuscript.^  on  velliim. 

Neither  my  arguments  nor  my  eloquence  could  pre- 
vail on  the  obdurate  monks  to  sell  me  ony  of  those 
books,  but  my  frieml  the  secretary  gave  me  a  book  in 
his  own  handwriting  to  8ola"e  me  on  my  journey.  It 
contained  a  history  of  the  minastery  from  the  days  of 
its  foundation  to  the  present  time.  It  is  written  in 
Romaic,  and  is  curiouh  not  sc  much  from  its  subject 
matter  as  from  the  entire  origi:>iility  of  its  style  and 
manner. 

The  view  from  the  window  of  the  riKim  which  I  occu- 
lted at  Iveron  was  one  of  the  finest  on  Mount  Athos. 
The  glorious  sea,  and  the  towers  which  conimand  the 
scaricatojos  or  laniliiig-phicos  of  the  difti'ient  monas- 
teries along  the  coast,  and  the  sujierb  monastery  of 
Stavroiiiketa  like  n  Gothic  ca.stle  perched  upon  a 
iMietliiig  rock,wi[.h  the  splenihd  forest  lor  a  back-ground, 
formed  altogether  a  picture  totally  ubuve  my  powers  tQ 
describe.  It  almost  compen.satid  for  the  inunberless 
tribes  of  vermin  by  which  the  room  was  tenanted.  In 
fact  the  whole  of  the  scenery  on  Mount  Athos  is  so 
superlatively  grand  and  beautilul,  that  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  any  description. 

Two  and  a  h.ilf  to  three  miles  beyond  Tveron  is  the 
monastery  of  Stavroiiiketa,  a  smaller  building  than 
the  former,  with  a  stpiaro  tower  over  the  gateway.  It 
stimds  on  a  rock  overhanging  the  sea,  against  the  base 
of  which  the  waves  ceaselessly  beat.  It  was  Ui  this 
sj)ot  that  a  miraculous  picture  of  St  Nicholas,  arch- 
bishop of  Myra  in  Lycia,  flooted  over,  of  its  own  accord, 
from  I  do  not  know  where ;  and  in  consequence  of  this 
auspicious  event,  Jeremias,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
founded  this  mona-stery,  of  "  the  victory  of  the  holy 
cross,"  about  the  year  1522.  This  is  the  account  given 
by  the  monks  ;  but  from  the  ap[)earanco  and  architec- 
ture of  Stavroniketa,  I  conceive  that  it  is  a  much  older 
building,  and  that  probably  the  patriarch  Jeremias 
only  re|>aired  or  restored  it.  However  that  may  be, 
the  monastery  is  in  very  good  order,  clean,  and  well 
kept ;  and  I  had  a  comfortable,  frugal  dinner  there, 
with  some  of  the  good  old  monks,  who  seemed  a  cheer- 
ful and  contented  set 

The  library  contained  about  eight  htindred  volumes, 
of  which  neatly  two  hundred  were  manuscripts  on  vel- 
lum. Amongst  these  were  consjucuous  the  entire 
works  of  St.  Chrysostom,  in  eight  large  folio  volumes 
complete  ;  and  a  manuscript  of  the  Scala  Perfectionis 
in  Greek,  containing  a  number  of  mi'st  exquisite 
miniatures  in  a  brilliant  state  of  preservation.  It 
was  a  quarto  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  and 
a  most  unexceptionable  tome,  which  these  unkind 
monks  preferred  keeping  to  theinsclves    instead    ui 


AUi  ROUND  THB  WORLD. 


letting  mo  hnve  it,  ah  thoy  ought  to  havp  Uono.  The 
miniatures  were  tirst-rato  worl(n  of  Byziintinc  art.  It 
was  a  tcrrililo  |>aii;{  to  mo  to  leiive  suoli  a  book  Ijehiml 
There  wi\s  also  a  l'«tlt«r  with  several  miniaturen,  litit 
theMo  were  partially  liiiiiinged  ;  live  or  six  eupies  of  the 
Gospels ;  two  fino  folio  volumes  of  the  Menoliigia,  or 
Lives  of  the  Saints ;  and  .sinnlry  oiioi^vyoi  and  books  , 
of  divinity,  and  the  wurks  of  the  fathers.  On  \m\>er 
there  were  two  luindred  more  manuscripts,  amonfpt 
which  was  a  c\irions  one  of  the  At-t.s  and  Epistles,  full 
of  large  miniatures  and  illuminations  exceedingly  well 
done  As  it  is  quite  clear  that  all  these  manuscripts 
nre  older  than  the  time  of  the  patriarch  Jeremias,  they 
conKrm  my  opinion  that  he  could  not  have  beeu  the  i 
original  foumler  of  the  nion  i,it«'ry.  i 

It  is  an  hour's  sonimlilo  over  the  rocks  from  Stavroni    ; 
keta  to  the  nionii-story  of  Pantocratoria.  ] 

This  eilifiee  was  built  by  Manuel  ami  Alexius  Com- 
nenus,  and  Johannes  I'uinicerius,  their  brother.  It  ' 
was  sulisei)uently  re|mired  by  llarbulus  and  (iabriel,  ; 
two  Wallacliinn  nobles.  The  <'hurch  is  liandsonio  and 
curious,  and  contains  severiil  rulii.s,  but  the  relicpniries 
are  not  of  mucli  bejiuty,  nor  of  very  great  antii(Mity. 
.Araons;  them,  however,  is  a  small  thick  cpiarto  volume 
about  five  inches  s<|Uaro  every  way,  in  the  handwriting, 
ai  you  ar,'  told,  of  St.  John  of  Kalavita.  Nov  St.  John 
of  Kalavita  Wiis  a  hermit  who  died  in  the  year  4,^50, 
and  his  head  is  shown  at  Besau(,'on,  in  tl  e  church  of 
St.  Stephen,  to  which  place  it  was  taken  after  the  siege 
of  Constiintinoplc.  IIowlxMt  thus  manu.'wript  did  not 
seem  to  nie  to  be  older  than  the  twelfth  centui-y,  or  the 
eleventh  at  the  earliest.  It  is  written  in  a  very  minute 
hand,  and  omtains  the  Qos|m-1s,  some  prayers,  and  lives 
of  .saints,  and  is  ornamented  with  some  small  illuuiiiu- 
tions.  The  binding  is  very  curious ;  it  is  entirely  of 
silver  gilt,  anil  is  of  great  anticpiity.  The  back  part 
is couiiMiied  of  an  intricate  kind  of  chainwork,  which 
bends  v.-hen  the  book  is  o|M>ned,  and  the  sides  are  em- 
bossiil  with  a  variety  of  devices. 

On  my  inipiiring  for  the  library,  T  woa  told  it  had 
been  destroyed  during  the  revolution.  It  had  formerly 
been  pre,s«M'ved  in  the  great  sipiare  tower  or  keep,  which 
is  a  L^'i-itnd  feature  in  nil  the  monasteries.  I  went  to 
louk  at  the  place,  and  leaning  through  a  ruined  arch, 
I  looked  down  into  the  lower  stoiy  of  the  tower,  and 
there  I  saw  the  melancholy  remaina  of  a  once  famous 
library.  This  was  a  dismal  s|(eetat  lo  for  a  devout  lover 
of  old  biH)ks — a  sort  of  biblical  knight-ermnt,  as  I  then 
considered  myself,  who  had  entered  on  the  {wrilous 
adventure  of  .Mount  Athos  to  rescue  from  the  thnUdom 
of  ignorant  monks  those  fair  vellum  volumes,  with  their 
bright  illumiiiiitions  and  velvet  dresses  and  jewelled 
clas|i(*,  which  for  so  many  centuiics  had  lain  impiisoned 
in  their  dark  monastic  dungeons.  It  was  indeed  a 
heartrending  sight.  By  the  dim  light  which  streamed 
through  the  opening  of  an  iron  door  in  the  wall  of  the 
ruined  tower,  I  saw  aliove  a  hundr~!d  ancient  manu- 
Hcri|)t8  lying  among  the  rubbish  which  hail  fallen  from 
the  up|)er  floor,  which  was  ruinous,  and  hiul  in  great 
part  given  way.  Some  of  these  manuscripts  seemed 
quite  entire — fine  large  folios ;  but  the  monks  said 
they  were  unapproachable,  for  that  floor  also  on  which 
they  lay  was  unsafe,  the  lieams  below  being  rotten  from 
the  wet  and  rain  which  came  in  through  the  roof.  Here 
was  a  trap  ready  set  and  baited  for  a  bibliographical 
aniiiiuary.  I  |ice|>ed  at  the  old  manuscripts,  looked 
particularly  at  one  or  two  that  were  lying  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  uud  could  hardly  resist  the  temptation. 


I  a<lvancod  cautiously  along  the  boanls,  keeping  close 
to  the  wall,  whilst  every  now  ami  then  a  dull  (^racking 
noise  warned  mu  of  my  ilanger,  but  I  tried  each  board 
by  stamping  upon  it  with  my  foot  liefore  1  veiitiircil  my 
weight  U|Hm  it.  At  last,  when  I  dared  gu  no  tarlhei, 
I  made  them  bring  me  a  long  stick,  with  whiuh  I  fished 
up  two  or  three  fine  manuricripts,  and  |>,iked  tbern  along 
towards  the  d(x>r.  When  I  had  safely  landed  them,  I 
examined  them  more  at  my  ease,  but  found  that  the 
rain  had  washed  the  outer  leaves  quite  clean  :  the 
[lages  were  stuck  tight  together  into  a  s<ilid  nukss,  and 
when  1  attem|>ted  to  o|ien  them,  they  broke  short  olT 
in  s<|uare  bits  like  a  biscuit.  Neglect  ami  ilamp  ami 
ex|H>sure  had  destroyed  them  completely.  t)ne  fine 
volume,  a  large  folio  in  double  columns,  of  most 
venerable  antiquity,  |Hirticulaily  grieved  me.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  more  manuscripts  there  might  bo 
under  the  piles  of  rublii.'^h.  I'erhaps  some  of  them 
might  still  Ih)  legible,  but  without  a.ssistance  and  time 
I  could  not  clean  out  the  ruins  that  had  fallen  fniiii 
above  ;  and  I  was  umible   to  save  even   a  scrap  from 


■At.RrtllF    IN    THC    CONVCNT    OF    VATOPtOt,    MOUNT    ATNOt. 

this  general  tomb  of  a  whole  race  of  books.  I  came 
out  of  the  great  tower,  and  sitting  down  on  a  pile  of 
mills,  with  a  l)earded  assembly  of  grave  caloyeri  round 
me,  I  vented  my  sorrow  and  indignation  in  a  long  ora- 
tion, which  however  pro«luced  a  very  slight  cflect  ujion 
my  auditory  ;  but  whether  from  their  not  understanding 
Italian,  or  my  want  of  eloquence,  is  matter  of  doubt 
My  man  waa  the  only  |>er8on  who  seemed  to  com- 
miserate my  misfortune,  and  ho  looked  so  genuinely 
vexed  and  sorry  that  I  liked  lum  the  better  ever  after 
warda.  At  length  I  dismissed  the  assembly  ;  they 
toddled  away  to  their  siesta,  and  I,  mounted  anew 
u|)on  a  stout,  wbll-fed  mule,  bade  ndieu  to  the  hospi- 
table agoumenoB,  and  was  soon  occupied  in  picking  my 
way  among  the  rocks  and  trees  towards  the  next 
monastery.  In  two  hours'  time  we  [>assed  the  ruins  of 
a  large  building  standing  boldly  on  a  hill.  It  had 
formerly  been  a  college  ;  and  a  magnificent  aijueduct 
of  fourteen  double  arches — that  is,  two  rows  of  arches 
one  above  the  other — connected  it  with  another  hill, 
and  had  a  grand  effect,  with  long  and  luxuriant  masHis 
of  fluwen  streaming  from  its   neglected   walls,     W« 


llOtJNT  ATHOS  AND  ITS  MONASI^RIES, 


Ml 


linvo  givon  a  portrait  of  tho  aiijuiinicnnH  or  abbot — the 
lli^'oiiiiic'iu'iiii  tlir  Fi'cm'li  mil  him— of  IviToii,  from  a 
Hki.'tch  by  I'uluoij  afCor  a  ])hutogni|ih.     {Hee  p.  r>65.) 


IV. 

TBI    Grbat   Monastirv    (>i>    ViTopiDi— Its    Hibtobt — 

AXCIKNT     PlCTL'UEli     IN     TMK    ClIDHCH  — liEOIiNO     OF     TIIK 
UlHDLIOFTIIK  llLKHIIKD   ViKdIK— Till    LlBRlKV  — WkALTII   , 
AND     LuXfBY     OF    TIIK     MoNKS  — WliECK     OF    AllCADIUS— 
MONASTEItr   OF  Sl'IIIOMENOD— URAOTIFUL  JlWELLEO  ('II088 
— Till     MoNAHTEIiV     OF       KlI.llNTAHI  — Monabtrrika     of  ' 
ZoOUAFHUU,    I'AKTAUOllkTA,    DUCUKIROU,   ANU   XiNopiior.       I 

Vatofkdk  is  the  hirj^est  nnd  richt-Ht  of  all  tlio 
inoiiiuitcrifH of  Mount  Athos.  Wfb'icr  Smith  describes 
it  iw  A  vast  fortified  mcmaMtcry,  Beited  on  a  height  near 
the  shore,  at  the  Noiith-eiuitern  angle  of  a  Hiiiall  bay. 
whence  a  rich  valley  leads  in  a  winding  direction 
between  ridges,  whoso  Hiiminits  ri<e  I  I'OO  and  1701) 
feet  above  the  se.i,  us  fir  as  the  town  nt'  Karycn,  Tlie 
liath  from  Kili-ntiui  is  over  luidnl.iting  •jninnd,  afford- 
ing beantifid  glinipses  of  tho  dark  I'liie  sea.  It  is 
riin.'h  and  stunv,  and  tjikes  r.itlier  less  thiin  tliroo  ; 
lionrs.  Froni  tlio  bottom  of  the  bay  jirijects  a  small 
tociijne  of  land,  on  which  are  the  riiiiHofan  obi  tower.  | 
Mr.  <'iir/.iin  <bscribe.s  it  ur  nitu.ited  mi  the  side  of  a 
bill  wlicie  a  valley  o|H!n8  to  the  s(m  and  cominandH  a 
little  liarbmir  where  three  small  (Jreek  ves.solH  were  at 
that  time  lying  at  anchor.  The  biiihlings,  he  says,  are  ! 
nf  gre.it  extent,  with  several  toweiy  and  domes  rising  I 
above  the  walls  :  I  should  say  it  wils  not  Hinaller  than 
the  upiKT  ward  of  Windsor  Ca.stle.  The  original 
oiiilding  was  creeled  by  the  Empi-'ror  Constantine 
the  Great.  That  worthy  prince  lieing,  it  appears, 
iiiiioh  afft'cted  by  the  leprosy,  ordered  a  number  of 
little  children  to  be  killed,  a  bath  of  juvenile  blood 
being  musidereil  an  excellent  remedy.  But  while 
they  were  si'lecting  them,  he  wa«  told  in  a  vision  that 
if  he  would  become  a  Christian  his  'lepntsy  should 
dejiart  from  him:  he  did  so,  and  was  immediately 
restored  to  liealth,  anil  all  the  children  lived  long  and 
happily.  This  story  is  related  by  Moses  Chorensis, 
whose  veracity  I  will  not  venture  to  doubt. 

In  the  fifth  century  this  moiiist«'iy  was  thrown 
down  by  Julian  the  Apostate.  Theodosius  tho  Oreat 
built  it  \ip  again  in  gratitude  for  the  niiraculons 
caca|ie  of  bis  son  Arcadius,  who  having  fallen  over- 
board from  his  galley  in  the  Archip<dago,  was  landed 
safely  on  this  six't  through  the  intercession  of  the 
Virgin,  to  whose  special  honour  the  gre.it  church  was 
foundeil  :  fourteen  other  chapels  within  the  walls 
attest  the  piety  of  other  individuals,  in  the  year  8C2 
the  Saracens  landed,  destroyed  the  monastery  by  fire, 
slew  many -of  the  monks,  took  the  treasures  and  broke 
the  mosaics;  but  the  n^iresentation  of  the  Bles.scd 
Virgin  was  indestructible,  and  still  remained  safe  and 
jierfect  above  the  altar.  There  was  also  a  well  under 
the  altar,  into  which  some  of  the  i-elics  were  thrown 
and  afterwania  recovered  by  the  community. 

About  the  year  1300  St.  Athanasius  the  Patriarch 
persuaded  Nicholaus  and  Antonius,  certain  rich  men 
of  Adrianople,  to  restore  the  monastery  once  more, 
which  they  did,  and  taking  the  vows  became  monks, 
and  were  buried  in  the  narthex  or  |)ortico  of  the 
church.  I  may  hero  observe  that  this  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  being  buried  within  the  church  that  was 
permitted  in  the  early  times  of  Christianity,  and  suoh 
is  still  the  rule  obaerved  iu  the  Greek  Church :  altars 


were,    however,  raised  over   tho  tombs  or  places  of 
execution  of  martyrs. 

This  chiiieh  contains  a  great  many  ancient  [lictures 
of  small  size,  most  of  them  having  the  buck-ground 
overlaid  with  plates  of  silver-gilt :  two  of  these  are 
said  to  be  jiortraitM  of  the  Empress  Theodora  Two 
other  pictures  of  larger  size  and  richly  set  with  jewels 
arn  interesting  as  having  been  brought  from  the  chiiri'li 
of  St  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  when  that  city  fell  a 
prey  to  the  Turki.sh  arms.  Over  the  doom  of  the 
cliureh  and  of  the  gi'eat  n-leutory  there  are  mosaics 
representing,  if  I  remember  lightly,  saints  and  holy 
persons.  One  of  the  chiipel.s,  a  se|iiirate  building  with 
a  dome  which  had  been  newly  rejmired,  is  dedicated 
to  the  "Preservation  of  the  Girdle  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,"  a  relic  which  must  be  a  source  of  considerable 
revenue  to  the  moniistery,  for  they  have  divided  it  into 
two  parts,  and  om^  half  is  sent  into  Greece  and  tho 
other  half  into  Asia  Minor  whenever  the  plague  is 
raging  in  thii.se  countries,  anil  all  those  who  are  atflieted 
with  that  terrible  (liseii.se  are  sure  to  be  enre<l  if  they 
touch  it,  which  they  are  allowed  to  do  "for  a  cmai- 
Jnralioii."  Oil  my  iniiuiriiig  how  the  nionastery  became 
|ioase.sseil  of  so  iiiestiiniible  a  niediiino,  I  was  gravely 
intorined  that,  after  the  iLssiiiiiption  of  the  Blessed 
Virgi  ,  St.  'riioiiiius  went  up  to  heaven  to  jmy  hera  visit, 
and  there  she  presented  him  with  her  ginlle.  My  in- 
formant ai>|ieared  to  have  the  most  iinshakeuble  con- 
viction as  to  the  triitli  of  this  history,  and  expressed 
great  surprino  that  1  never  ht-ard  it  before. 

The  library,    allhoiigli  containing  nearly  four  thou- 
sand printed    biMiks.  has    none  of  any  high  antiquity 
or  on  any  subject   but  divinity.     There  are  also  about 
a  thousand  manuscripts,  of  which  three  or  four  hundred 
are  on  vellum  ;  ainoii'^-st  these  there  iic  three  copies  of 
the  works  of  St.   Chrysostom :  they  also  have  his  head 
in  the  church — that  golden  month  out  of  which  jiro- 
ceeded  the  voice  which  shook  the   empire  with    the 
thunder  of  its  denunciations,     The  most  cuiious  manu- 
scripts, are  six  rolls  o(  parchment,  each   ten  inches 
wide  and  about  ten  feet  long,  containing  |iiayers  for 
festivals  on    the   anniversaries   of  the    foundation    ot 
certain  churches.     There  were  at  this  time  aliove  thive 
hundred  monks  resident  in  the  monastery ;  many  of 
these    held    offices   and    jilace   of  dignity    under   the 
agouuicnos,  whose  establishment  resembled  the  court  of 
a  i>etty  sovereign  prince.   Altogether  this  convent  well 
illu^t^atcs  what  some  of  the  great  monastic  establish- 
nientsin  England  must  have  been  before  the  Reformation. 
It  covers  at  least  four  acres  of  ground,  and  contains  so 
many  separate  buildings  within  its  massive  walls  that 
it   reaemblca  a   fortified   town.      Everything  told  of 
wealth  and  indolence.     When  I  arrived  the  lord  abbot 
was  asleep ;  he  was  too  great  a  man  to  be  aroused ;  he 
had  eaten  a  full  meal  in  his  own  apartment,  and  he 
could  not  be  disturbed.     His  secretary,  a   thin  jwile 
monk,  was  deputed  to  show  me  the  wonders  of  the 
place,  and  as  we  proceeiled  through  the  different  cliajiels 
and  enormous  magazines  of  corn,  wine  and  oil,   the 
officers  of  the  different  departments  bent  down  to  kiss 
his  hand,  for  he  was  high  in  the  favour  of  ray  lord  the 
abbot,  and  was  evidently  a  man  not  to  bo  slighted  by 
the  inferior  authorities  if  they  wished  to  get  on  and 
prosper     The  cellarer  was  a  sly  old  fellow  with  a  thin 
gray  beard,  and  looked  as  if  he  could  tell  a  good  story 
of  an  evening  over  a  flagon  of  good  wine.     Except  at 
some  of  the  Palaces  of  Germany   I  have  never  seen 
such  gigantic  tuns  as  those  in  the  cellars  of  Vatopod). 
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Thii  oil  11  k(>|it  in  marble  vowwls  of  the  Hizo  iiml  h1iu|h! 
of  Hiu'ci>|i1iiigi,  mill  tlicre  i«  it  curioiiii  picture  i.i  the 
entnince  rnurii  of  tlio  oil  siore,  which  nipresents  thi« 
iniriiciiloim  incroiisie  in  tlii'lr  Htu(<k  of  oil  iliiring  a  yi'iir 
of  snircity,  wlii'U,  tliroiiKli  the  intcrcusxion  of  a  pioUM 
monk  who  tlu'ii  li nl  uhar^i!  of  thiit  <li'purtment^  the 
nmrblo  Im.sins,  whiili  wurc  iilnioitt  imiptj,  overllowed, 
luiil  a  river  of  tint"  fresh  oil  ponreil  in  torrents  thron^li 
tlic  door.  The  frame  of  this  I'icture  in  set  with  jewels, 
nnil  it  a|>ppiirs  to  lie  very  aniient  The  refectory  in  an 
iiiMiienHi'  room;  it  i>tiinils  in  front  of  tlie  vliuivli  anil 
h  IS  twenty-fonr  imirlile  tallies  iiml  seats,  ami  in  in  (he 
Kiiine  criii'iforin  slntpe  tu\  that  of  St.  Liinra.  It  ha. 
freipii'iitly  aceoniniodated  live  hundred  X'"'"**.  l''e 
M>rvanti*  and  tenants  of  the  alilivy,  who  come  on  attted 


the  18th  February  in  the  year  •t.'i.l.  Tier  brother 
TheodoiiiuR  was  known  by  the  title  or  cognomen  of 
KoXKeypa^f,  from  the  lN>anty  of  his  writing  :  he  wiu  a 
lirotector  of  the  Nestorinn  and  Kutychian  heretics, 
and  ended  bin  life  on  the  2(lth  of  O.'tober,  4<iO. 

This  monastery  is  situated  in  a  narrow  valley  eloae 
to  the  sen  squeezed  in  between  three  little  hills,  from 
which  circumstance,  according  to  .Mr.  Ciiizon's  view 
of  the  matter,  it  derives  its  name  of  ("ptyiitrot, 
"s<|iieezed  together."  It  is  inhaMled  by  thirty  iiioiiku, 
who  are  cleaner  and  keep  their  ehiircb  in  better  order 
ami  neatness  than  most  of  their  brethren  on  Mount 
Atliiis.  Among  ;he  relies  of  the  s:iint.s.  which  are  llie 
first  thir  '.  they  show  to  tin;  |iilgriiii  from  beyond  the 
sea,  is  a  '.>:iutifiil  ancient  cross  of  gold  set  with  diii- 


days  to  l>ay  their  rents  and  receive  the  I  enedictioii  of  I  nionds,  Ulainoiids  are  of  very  ram  occurrence  in 
the  agonincnos.  Sixty  or  seventy  fat  mules  are  kept  j  ancient  pieces  of  jewellery  ;  it  is  indeed  doubtful 
for  the  use  of  the  euiiiniuiiity,  and  a  very  considerable  :  whether  they  were  known  to  tlie  iiiieients,  adamantine 
liiinilier  of  All>aninn  servaiitsand  muleteers  are  lodged  being  un  epithet  applied  to  (he  ImrdliesH  of  steel,  and 
in  oiitliuildiiigs  before  the  great,  gate.  These,  unlike  I  have  never  seen  u  diamond  in  any  work  of  art  of 
their  brethren  of  Kpiriis,  are  a  ipiiet,  stupid  race,  ui.d  ,  the  lioman  or  ehiasieal  era.  Itesides  the  dininonds  the 
whatever  may  bo  tliiir  notions  of  another  world,  they  '  cross  has  on  the  np|HT  end  and  on  the  extiemitiis  of 
evidently  th'iik  that  in  this  then;  is  no  man  living  >  the  two  arms  tlii-ee  very  tine  and  large  emeralds,  eiich 
eipial  in  iiiiponiiiiee   to  the  tiicat  agoiimenos  of  Vato-  j  fastened  on  with  thn-e  gold  nails  :  it  is  aline  speeiinen 

|«ile,  and   no  e.iithly   phiee  to  i |iare   with  the  great    of  early  jewellery,  i.jid  of  no  Hiiiall  intrinsic  value. 

monastery  over  which  he  rules.  The  library  is  in   a  room  over   the  |Hiivh  of  the 

Proust    relat<^'s  a    legend    in    connection    with    this  I  c^^rch  :  it  contaius  about  1  ."lOO  volumes,  half  of  which 
monastery   which   ap|H>ars  to   have    been   invent^sl   to    iirc  manuscripts,  nio8ll\  i>ii|ier,  and  all  theological. 


explain  (he  origin  of  its  name.  The  sons  of  Theo- 
diLsius,  Arcailiiis  and  Honoriiis  were  coming  with 
their  mother  from  Naples  to  Coii;*taiitinople  when  they 
were  a.s.saili'<l   by  a  ti'm|iest      Areiulius   fell    into   the 


I  met  with  four  copic.t  >  le  (Ji>K|iels  anil  two  of  the 
Kpistlcs,  all  the  others  being  biHjks  of  the  church  nor- 
vice  and  the  usual  folios  of  the  fathers.  I'herc  was, 
however,  a  Kuvsian  or   Hulgarian  manu.script  of  the 


sea  and  was  discovered  by  the  heriiiita  of  Mount  Athos  four  Uos|iels  with  an  illumination  at  the  commeiiee- 
lying  iifsin  a  tuft  of  rasplM'rries.  The  hermits  recog-  i  nieiit  of  e.ieh  Uosfiel.  It  is  written  in  cspitil  letters, 
nis4>i|  tlie  royal  origin  of  the  child  by  the  lieautv  of  his  i  and  seemed  to  be  of  considerable  antiipiity.  I  was 
eves,  and  conveyed  him  to  Constantinople,  and  when  disap[Miint<!d  at  not  finding  inanuHcripts  of  greater  age 
Arcadius  suceeediHl  to  his  titther,  he  ci>ii8ccrat4!d  his  i  in  so  very  ancient  a  inoimHtery  as  this  is  ;  but  perlm|« 
esca|H-  by  building  a  monastery  on  the  s|Kit,  and  which    it  has  undergone  more  sipicezing   than   that   intlicted 


was  hence  called   Vato|M«le  fmm   Batos  or  Vatos   "  a 
raspberry  bush,''  and  pidion  "a  child."  I 

Another   legend    relat«'s    that    the    monastery    ofi 
Vato|iede  was  founiled  by  a  prince,   who  is   dtscribed 


U|nn  it  by  the  three  hills.     I  slept  here  iu  ]H',t<'e  and 

comfort 

On  the  &ea-shore,  not  far  from  Pphigmcnou,  are  the 

ruins  of  the  monastery  of  St  Basil.  op|Hu«te  a  small 
as  lieliig  a  Roman  Catholic  I'roust  adduces  in  favour  :  rocky  island  in  the  s<>a,  which  I  left  at  this  point,  and 
of  (his  view  of  the  .subject  (hat  the  monastery  has  |  striking  up  the  country  arrived  in  nn  hours  time  at 
received  .sulisidencies  fiimi  Rome,  and  that  in  the  face  ■■  the  monastery  of  Kiliantari,  or  a  thousand  lions.  This 
of  one  of  the  old  walls  is  (o  lie  si'en  a  little  bas-relief,  j  is  a  large  building,  of  which  the  ground  plan  nsembles 
which  represents  the  prince  making  a  present  of  the  the  sha|ie  of  an  open  fan.  The  illiisi  ration,  p  TiVT,  is 
foiindatioii  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  This  legend,  and  its  ;  from  a  photograph  of  the  principil  court  of  this 
sculptured  lepi-esentation,  is  the  subject  of  the  ill  us- i  great  Slavonian  Monastery.  It  stands  in  a  valley,  and 
tnition  (.Ve«  p.  6(H).  :  contained,  when  I  entered  its  hospitable  gates,  about 

It  is  two  hours  and  s  half  from  Vatn[iede  to  the  i  fifty  monks.     They  pn^servo  in  the  .sacristy  a  su|«'rb 
monastery    of   Hphigmenou.       Webl>er   Smith    writes  |  chulice,  of  a  kind  of  bloodstone  set   in  gold,  aUiiit  a 


Sphigmcnn,  and  an  origin  of  the  word  has  lieon  sought 
in  Simeini,  i.e.,  the  convent  of  the  Saint  in  Bonds,  but 
Proust,  who  writes  it  Rsplgineiiuu,  says  what  is  more 
probable,  that  it  is  so  called  because  it  stands  in  a 
narrow  valley  (from  "piry  to  strangle).  Webber 
Smith  says  of  it,  that  it  is  a  monastery  within  battle 
mented  walls,  forming  a  square,  at  the  outlet  of  a 
narrow,  valley  close  to  the  sea,  with  good  gardens  and 
vineyards,  The  Igiimenos,  as  iie  calls  the  Lord  Abbot, 
told  him  there  were  forty  seven  caloyers,  all  Greek^ 
and  added  that  the  convent  waa  jioor,  and  they  had 
lieen  obliged  to  sell  their  biMiks.     {See  p.  66tf.) 

The  monastery  of  Sphigmenou  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Emfiress  Pulcheria,  sister  of  the 
Enip<"ror  Theodosius  the  younger,  and  if  so  must  be 
a  very   ancient    building,   for   the    empress  died  on 


foot  high  and  eight  inches  wide,  the  gift  of  one  of  the 
Byzantine  emperors.  This  monsstery  was  founded  by 
Simeon,  Prince  of  Scrvia,  I  could  not  make  out  at 
what  time.  In  the  libm.ry  thuy  had  no  great  niinibrr 
of  books,  and  what  there  were,  were  all  Kiissian  or 
Bulgarian  :  I  saw  none  which  seemed  ti^i  bo  of  grmt 
antiquity.  On  inquiring,  however,  whether  they  had 
not  wime  Greek  manuscripts,  the  ngoumenos  said  they 
had  one,  wiiich  he  went  and  brought  iiie  out  of  the 
S'icrlsty ;  and  this,  to  my  admiration  and  surpri.sc,  was 
not  only  the  finest  manuscript  on  Mount  Athos,  but 
the  finest  that  I  had  met  with  in  any  Grei;k  inomistery 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  golden  manuscript  of 
the  New  Testament  at  Mount  Sinai.  It  was  a  quarto 
Evangelistarium,  written  in  gidden  letters  on  fine  tehitt 
vellum.     The  characters  were  a  kind  of  semi-uncial, 
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nllier  round  in  tlioir  formit,  of  Inrge  mzm,  and  bcniiti- 
liiliy  exot'titod,  but  oflon  joined  together,  iiiid  having 
iDHny  uuiitruiitionii  and  ablirovinliunit,  in  these  ivH|)octH 
Asaombling  the  Mount  Hiniii  MS.  Thin  iniignlKcctit 
Tolume  WHH  given  to  the  nioniuitory  by  the  Kni|H)rui' 
Androuiciis  ConuKMiiiH  about  th»  yeiir  1184;  it  in  Liin- 
■oquently  not  an  uiuly  MS.,  bnt  its  ini|)criikl  orij^ln 
renders  it  intortwling  to  tlu)  aiiniiicrM  of  lit  imIv 
tvciviures,  wliilo  the  very  i.iro  oiicurri'nco  of  a  liir.ih 
MS.  written  m  lottvi-s  of  gold  would  make  it  u  nioHt 
doiiimlilnnndiini><>rtMiitac(|i|i>iitiou  to  any  royal  library ; 
for  lie«idos  the  two  alKive -mentioned  tliere  are  not,  I 
believe,  more  than  seven  or  eight  MS.S.  of  this  de- 
■cription  in  exixtence,  and  of  tliene  Hoveral  are  nier<<ly 
frngineiit-,  itnd  only  one  is  on  white  vcllnin  :  tiiiit  is  in 
the  library  of  thn  Holy  Synod  at  Mostcow.  Five  of 
the  others  are  on  blue  or  |>urple  vellum,  viz.,  C(hIox 
Cottonianiis,  in  the  HritiNh  Muscnm,  TitUK  0  !■'>,  a 
fragment  of  the  Qos|>elM  ;  an  ootuvo  Rvangelisturium 
at  Vienna;  a  fragment  of  the  book.s  of  GencHiH  ami 
St.  Luke  in  silver  letters  at  Vienna  ;  the  Codex  Turi- 
censis  of  part  of  the  Psalma  ;  and  six  leaves  of  the 
Qos|iols  of  St.  Matthew  in  silver  letters,  with  the 
initials  in  gold,  in  the  Vatican.  There  may  [M)Hsibiy 
be  others,  bnt  I  have  never  hoard  of  them,  [..atin 
jMSH.  in  golden  letters  are  much  less  scarce,  but  Greek 
MBS.,  even  those  which  merely  contain  two  or  three 

{Niges  written  in  gold  letters,  are  of  such  ra'ity  that 
lardly  a  doien  are  to  lie  met  with;  of  tb^  se  there  are 
three  in  the  libnuy  at  I'urhani.  I  think  the  ('odex 
Ebnerianns  has  one  or  two  lukges  written  in  gold,  and 
the  tables  of  a  gospel  at  •JurnKii*om  are  in  gold,  on  deep 
purple  vellum.  At  tliis  moment  I  do  not  reinemtx-r 
any  more,  although  doubtless  there  nin.st  Is)  a  ft^w  of 
these  iwrtially  ornamented  volumeii  scattennl  through 
the  great  libraries  of  Europe. 

From  Kiliantari,  which  is  the  last  moiuistery  on 'the 
N. E.  side  of  the  proinoiiUTv,  we  struck  ncniss  the 
jteninsula,  and  two  hours'  ri<ling  bnnght  us  to  Zogni- 
]ibou,  through  plains  of  rich  green  grass  dotte<l  over  with 
gigantic  single  tn-es,  the  scenery  lieing  like  that  of  iin 
English  iNtrk,  only  flner  and  more  luxuriant  ils  well 
as  more  extensive.  This  monastery  was  founded  in 
the  reign  of  Loo  Sophos,  by  three  nobh-s  of  Constan- 
tinople who  liecame  monks ;  and  the  local  tradition  is 
that  it  was  destroyed  by  the  '■^  Pop*  of  Romt."  How 
tliat  liap|iened  I  know  not,  but  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  | 
year  1502  by  Stefihaims,  Waywo<le  ol  Moldavia.  It 
is  a  large  fortified  building  of  very  im|Mising  ap|)ear- 
•nce,  situated  oii  a  steep  hill  surrounded  with  trees 
and  gardens  overlooking  a  deep  valley  which  o|)ena  on  \ 
the  gulf  of  Monte  Santo.  The  MSS.  hero  are  Bul- 
garian, and  not  of  early  date ;  they  had  no  Greek 
MSS.  whatever. 

From  Zographou,  following  the  valley,  we  arrived  nt 
a  lower  plain  on  the  sea  coast,  and  there  we  discovered 
that  we  had  lost  our  wfty ;  we  therefore  retraced  our 
stei>8,  and  turning  up  among  the  hills  to  our  left  wo 
oame  in  three  hours  to  Castarooneta,  which,  had  we 
taken  the  right  rood,  we  might  have  reached  in  one. 
TluL  is  a  very  poor  monastery,  but  it  is  of  great  age, 
and  its  architecture  is  |)ictureaque  :  it  was  originally 
founded  by  Constantino  the  Great  It  has  no  library 
nor  anything  jiarticularly  well  worth  mentioning 
excepting  the  original  deed  of  the  Emperor  Manuel 
Paleologus,  with  the  sign-manual  of  that  potentate 
written  in  very  lai^  letter*  in  red  iat  at  the  bottom 
of  the  d«e<l,  by  which  he  granted  to  tl>e  monastery  tlie 


lands  which  it  still  retains,  I'he  poor  monks  wer« 
much  (Mlitied  by  tlie  sight  of  the  |Kktriarcbal  letter,  and 
when  I  went  away  rang  the  bells  of  the  church  tower 
to  do  Mie  lioiioui'. 

At  the  diHtanre  of  oiii>  hour  from  lienco  stands  the 
nioiiu'.fi'ry  of  Ducbeirou.  It  i»  the  tii>t  lo  the  west 
ot  tijo.s^  upiih  the  Koutli-wutit  shoru  of  tlie  peninsula. 
Il  is  a  luiiria^tery  of  great  slxe.  with  iimple  rinim  for  a 
Inniilred  nmnks,  ultliou);h  iiibubited  by  only  twenty. 
Il  was  built  ill  the  relgii  of  Nicepborus  iiotoniatcd,  and 
wiw  lost  ri|Miied  in  the  year  1571:*  by  Alexander, 
Waywode  o'  Moldavia.  1  was  very  well  lodged  in 
this  convent  and  the  fleas  were  singularly  few.  The 
library  contained  two  thousand  five  hiuidred  volumes, 
of  vkhich  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  villuni  MSS.  I 
omitted  to  note  the  luimln'r  of  MSS.  on  pafier,  but 
amongst  them  I  found  a  |>art  of  Sophocles  and  a  fine 
folio  of  Suidas's  licxicon.  Among  the  vellum  MSS. 
there  wa.s  a  folio  in  the  i'lulgiaian  language,  and  various 
works  of  tliH  fathers.  I  found  also  three  loose  leaves 
of  an  Evaii<,'elist4iriuiu  in  uncial  letters  of  the  ninth 
century,  \\liirb  had  been  cut  out  of  some  ancient 
volume,  tor  ulijih  1  hiuited  in  the  du.st  in  viiiu.  The 
nmnks  gave  me  these  tliiee  leaves  on  my  urking  for 
them,  for  ev>'u  a  few  pages  of  such  a  manuscript  as 
this  are  not  to  bo  despi^d. 

From  Doi'lii'iion  it  is  only  a  distance  of  half  an  hour 
to  Zenopliou,  uliieli  stunds  upon  the  seashore.  Here 
they  were  budding  u  cliurch  ni  the  centre  of  the  great 
court,  which,  when  ii  is  finished,  will  be  the  largest 
on  Mount  Alhos.  Three  tireek  liisiioj...  v.cre  living 
here  in  e.\ile.  I  did  not  Iriiiii  what  the  holy  prelates 
had  done,  but  their  niisdceds  had  been  found  cut  by 
the  ratriiircb,  and  bo  had  sent  thein  hen-  to  rustieiitu. 
This  monastery  i>  f  a  ninderate  size;  its  founder  was 
/enophoii,  regarding  whoso  history  or  the  jieriod  at 
which  he  lived  I  am  unable  to  give  any  information,  aa 
nolHidy  knew  anything  a'  out  him  on  the  spot,  and  I 
cannot  find  him  in  an^  catalogue  of  saints  which  I 
possttss.  The  monastery  was  re)Htireil  in  the  year  154S 
l>y  Dn.izulas  Bornicus  and  liadulus,  who  were  brothers, 
and  Biinus  (the  Ban)  Baibulus,  all  three  nobles  of 
Hungary,  and  was  afterwards  beautified  by  Mutthieus, 
Waywode  of  Bessarabia 

The  library  consists  of  fifteen  hundred  printed  tiooks, 
nineteen  MSS.  on  pajicr,  eleven  on  vellum,  and  three 
rolls  on  |iarchmcnt,   containing  liturgies  for  particular 
days.     Of  the  MSS.  on  vellum  there  were  three  which 
merit  a  description.     One  was  a  fine  quarto  of  |)art  of 
the  works  of  St.    Chrysostom,   of  great  antiquity,  but 
not  in  uncial  letters.   Another  was  a  quarto  of  the  four 
(Jos|)els  bound  in  faded  red  velvet  with  silver  claspa 
This  book  they  affirmed  to  be  a  royal  present  to  the 
I  monastery  ;  it  was  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century, 
and  was  |>cculiar  from  the   text  being  accomfianied  by 
a  voluminous  commentary  on  the  margin  and  several 
jHii^es   of  calendars,   prefaces,   tie.,   at  the    beginning. 
The   headings  of  the  Go8|iels  were  written  in  large 
plain  letters  of  gold.     In  the  libraries  of  forty  Greek 
mona-steries  I  liave  only  met  with  one  other  copy  of  the 
j  Go8i>els  with  a  commentary.     The  third  manuscript 
was  an  immense  quarto  Evungelistarium  sixteen  inches 
j  square,  bound  in  faded  grceu  or  blue  velvet,  and  said 
to  be  in  the  autograph  of  the  Emjieror  Alexius  Com- 
nenus.     The  text  throughout  on  each  page  was  written 
.  in  the  form  of  a  cross.    Two  of  the  jmges  are  in  purple 
,  ink    ]K)wdered    with    gold,    and    llie.se,  there  is  every 
I  reasuu  to  suppose,  are  in  the  haudwritiug  of  the  iiu- 
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perial  scribe  liimsolf;  fur  tlin  nyziintint-  Mnvcn'ijjiiH 
aflttvtcd  to  wi'itH  only  in  |mr|)li',  im  tlu'ir  ilcoils  iiiiil  a 
niagniflcriit  MS.  in  unotlii'r  nicinitntiu  librury,  nl'  whioli 
I  liuve  not  \i\vvn  lui  lU'cimnt  in  iIu'mc  |uij;vh,  can  (i>stiry : 
tlie  titleH  of  this  BU|i<'rli  voluiuu  iiro  written  in  koIiI, 
covering  tlie  wiiolc  imgn.  AltogethtT,  iklthonuh  not  in 
uncial  lettt-r^  it  wan  among  tlio  (inrst  (Ircfk  MSS. 
that  I  had  evc'rw-cn  — |MTh«|MnPXt  to  tlii'  nnuiul  M.SH. 
the  (int'st  to  !«•  nu<t  with  any  whcnv 

I  iwkcd  tho  nionkM  whfthor  they  Wfrr  inclined  to 
part  with  tlicse  tlu-ee  iMKikH,  himI  odircd  to  ])urcliiifio 
them  and  ihii  |i:irc'hini>ut  nMn.  Tlicic  wiui  a  little 
consulttttiuu  swung  thorn,  and  theu  thujr  deitired  U>  ho 


hIiowii  tlio.ir  wliii'h  1  |iiiiti('iil. Illy  coveted  Then  theru 
WiiH  another  i  nnHnltittion,  and  they  iihkcd  nie  which  I 
wt  the  K'"''"^''''*''  value  on.  So  I  wiid  the  rolU,  on 
which  the  thive  rolls  were  unrolled,  and  looked  at, 
Jind  exiiniined,  »nd  jhi'IkiI  at  l>y  the  three  nioiik.H  who 
put  tlicniHelvi'M  t'orwiiicl  in  the  buMneHH,  with  more 
paiiiH  and  curiiwity  timn  had  prohalily  tieen  everwaitti.'d 
U|Kin  them  liefore.  AtliiNt  they  luiid  it  waH  im|K)rtiiililo, 
the  rolls  were  too  jirecious  to  be  parteil  with,  Imt  if  I 
liked  to  give  a  good  price  I  slionld  have  the  rent ; 
u|Kin  which  I  took  up  the  St.  ('liryHOMtom,  the  leiv^t 
viiluulilc  III' ilic  lliice,  an<l  while  I  «  xuniined  it,  mw 
fruiu  thu  curuur  uf  my  ejre  thu  three  monks  uudginj; 
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each  other  and  making  signs.  Po  T  said,  "Well,  now 
what  will  you  take  for  your  two  hooka,  this  and  the 
big  one  1  "  Tliey  asked  five  thousand  pin.ntre»  ;  where- 
upon, with  a  look  of  indignant  Hcorn,  I  laid  down  the 
St.  Ctiry.sostom  and  got  up  to  go  awnv  ;  but  after  ft 
j{oo<l  deal  more  talk  we  retired  to  the  divan,  or  draw- 
ing-room as  it  may  1)C  called,  of  the  immastcry,  where 
I  conversed  with  the  three  exiled  biHhops.  In  course 
of  time  I  was  called  out  into  another  room  to  have  a 
cup  of  coffee. 

There  were  ray  friends  the  three  monks,  the 
managing  committee,  and  under  the  divan  imperfectly 
concealed,  were  the  corners  of  the  three  splendid 
MSS,     I  knew  that  now  all  de^uuil««l  ou  luy  owu  tact 


whether  my  still  furnished  saddlc-ImgM  were  to  have  a 
meal  or  not  that  d  ly,  the  dancer  lying  lictweeu  oflbr- 
ing  too  much  or  too  little.  If  you  offer  ti"'  much,  a 
(ireek,  a  .Ji'W,  or  »n  .Armenian  immediitelv  thinks  that 
the  desired  objci't  must  be  invaluable,  that  it  must  liave 
Home  magical  properties,  like  the  himp  of  Abiddin, 
which  will  bring  wealth  \ipon  its  jM)sHesHor  if  he  can 
but  find  out  its  secret ;  and  he  will  either  ask  you  a 
mm  abHurdly  large,  or  will  refuse  to  sell  it  at  any 
price,  but  will  lock  it  up  and  become  nervous  about  it, 
and  examine  it  over  anil  over  again  privately  to  see 
what  can  bo  the  cause  of  a  Frank's  offering  so  much 
for  a  thing  ap)mrently  so  utterly  useless.  On  the 
other  hand,  too  little  must  not  b«  offered,  fur  it  would 
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bo  an  indignity  to  suppose  that  persons  of  considera- 
tion would  condescend  to  sell  thingx  jf  trifling  viihut — 
it  woKuds  their  aristocratic  feelingH,  they  are  above 
■uch  meannesses.  By  St.  Xenophu\i,  how  we  did  talk ! 
for  five  mortal  hours  it  went  on,  I  pretending  to  go 
away  several  times,  but  being  alwayH  calletl  back  by 
on«i  or  other  of  the  lenrncd  committee.  I  drunk  coffee 
and  slierlwt  and  they  drunk  i-.rruki;  but  in  the  end  I 
got  the  groat  book  of  Alexius  Comnenus  for  the  value 
of  twtiity-two  iiounds,  un<i  the  curious  Gospels,  which 
I  had  treated  with  the  most  cool  disdain  all  along,  was 
liuiilly  thrown  into  the  barguin ;  and  out  I  walked  witli 
a  big  book  under  each  arm,  bearing  with  perfect  resig- 
nation the  smiles  and  scoffs  of  the  three  brethren,  who 
could  scarcely  contain  their  laughter  at  the  way  thoy 
hid  done  the  silly  traveller.  Then  did  the  saddle- 
bags begin  to  assumo  a  more  comely  and  sutisfac:<  r" 
form. 

After  a  stirrup  cup  of  hot  coffee,  perfumed  with  tho 
incense  of  the  ehurcli,  tho  monk^  bid  me  a  joyous 
oiliiMi ;  I  res])onded  as  joyoiisly :  in  short,  everyone  was 
charmed,  excejit  the  mule,  who  evidently  was  more 
surprised  than  pleased  at  the  increased  weight  which 
he  hail  to  carry, 

Webber  Smith  does  not  appear  to  have  been  jwrti- 
cnlarly  struck  by  tho  three  last-nieutioncd  mona-stories. 
Of  Zogruphou,  he  sajs  :  This  rich  monuptery  is  beaiiti- 
f|-.lly  sitkiatcd  in  the  midst  of  fina  v.'o«hU-  of  oi,<,  ciicsniil, 
clio,  and  tho  Judas-tree.  NaUirb  i"  .ilwuys  bounteous 
ii  this  fertile  spot.  The  mona.HUTV  coiituins  thirty 
Sirviaos  and  liiilganans.  Docheiru,  or  ])<;khian:i,  an 
k'.  writes  it,  he  says  is  a  aniMI  moniuttery  containii.g 
Uiirty  caloyers.  Near  this  s\mt  is  Ihn  cave  of  a  noted 
recluse,  who  has  lived  hei-c  in  a  cell  fjr  fifty  ycnrs, 
aixtrt  from  all  mankind;  yvt  his  feelings  would  st'cm 
not  to  l>ebluntcil,  as  ho  Itcr^towi  the  c>tri:  and  athntiuu 
on  ft  favourite  rose  tree,  which,  if  well  directed  tow.iinls 
vhe  gixsl  of  bis  fillow-oreatiin'.i,  migiit  have  niu<lo  him 
K  useful  meu>l>«r  of  thd  coniniunity.  Ijit&lly.  of  Zeuo- 
pliou,  or  ZcMojie,  he  savrf,  it  is  a  mo<ieritc-si^<tl  niomu 
tiry,  inhabited  by  l!iil;{nriunK  chiolly,  and  8e^kte«l  tit  the 
entriMice  of  a  valley  cIoh.-  to  the  sea. 

V. 

Tii»i  Moxj.rmin  o»  Rcssico— Its  Coubt«oij«  AsnoT— Tin 
UusisTiimu  or  XtKopoTAim— Kxcdhbiom  totiii  Moms- 

Tiaiia   or   iit.  N.CHOLAS    A.SU   St.  DiOtllSlUS— iNTHSIlHTlMf 

KsucS'-Thk  Mo.<\sTi!icy  or  !<v.  1'aii.    Th.  MoN.i«iiiii 

Of  SmnHTBl  — IClv^UBBlON  TO  KABVfcs— Till  Mo^ASrB't^  il» 

KnTLDiiriii— TBI  Si»-Cit  oi  Mount  Aiium— IUaitipdi. 
8t'iriPT0Ris  IN  Wtx>j^— A'lnoMiTs  School  of  I'*istino-- 
L'ovNcii  or  KrisTATKL'  —  Albanian  (*dard— KtvsMvs  or 

THl  HoNASttKIIB, 

From  Xenophou  Mr.  Ciirwm  went  on  to  Russico, 
where  also  they  were  repni.'ing  tiie  injuries  which  du' 
fcrent  |>art«  of  the  cdilico  hud  su.stnincd  during  the  lute 
Greek  war.  The  agoiinieiios  of  this  innnnHtery  wus  a 
rriiiurkably  gentlemanlike  and  a(x'(iinplishe<l  man  ;  ho 
«i>oke  several  huigiiages,  and  ruled  over  a  hundred  and 
thirty  monks.  Theyhad,  however, amongst  them  al!  only 
Dine  MS8.,aiid  those  were  of  no  interest.  Thoagounienos 
told  me,  Mr.Curron  relates,  that  tho  mon.;stery  fornu'rly 
possessed  a  MS.  of  Homer  on  vellum,  which  he  sold  to 
two  Knglish  gentlemen  some  yeara  ago,  who  were  inmie- 
di.itoly  afterwunls  plundirwl  bypin.tes,  and  the  MS. 
thrown  into  the  lea.  As  I  never  heard  of  any  English- 
man having  been  at  Mount  Athoo  since  tho  days  of 
Pr.  Clarke  Md  Dr.  Carljrlo,  I  could  not  mvJt's  out  who 


these  gentlemen  were  :  probably  they  were  Frenchmen, 
or  £uro|icans  of  some  other  nation.  However,  the 
idcn  of  the  pirates  gave  me  an  hon-id  qimlin  :  and  I 
thought  how  dreiidful  it  would  be  if  they  tlii-ew  my 
Alexius  (!omiu-nn8  into  the  sea ;  it  made  me  feel 
quite  uncomfortable.  This  monastery  was  built  by  the 
Kin|)re.ss  Catherine  tho  First,  of  Russia — or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  repaired  by  her — for  u  was  originally 
foundeil  by  Dizarus  Ki'ezes,  of  Servin,  and  the  church 
deiHcutcd  to  St.  Paiiteleemon  the  Martyr.  A  ride  of  an 
hour  brought  me  to  Xero|iotftino,  where  1  was  received 
with  so  much  hospitality  and  kindness  that  I  determined 
to  uiuko  it  my  headquarters  while  I  visited  the  oth<jr 
monasteries,  which  from  this  place  could  readily  be 
approachf'd  by  sea.  1  was  fortunsto  in  procuring  it 
boat  with  two  men — :i  sort  of  naval  lay  brethren — who 
agreed  to  row  me  al«>ut  wherever  I  liked,  and  bring 
ine  back  to  Xcro)<otaii!0  for  fifty  piastres,  and  this  tl'ey 
would  do  whenever  I  chose,  us  they  were  not  very  ;.'ur- 
ticular  about  time,  an  article  upon  v.  hich  they  evidently 
set  small  value. 

This  mona.stery  was  foMuded  by  the  Em))eror 
Romanus  aliout  tho  year  920  ;  it  was  rebiiilt  by 
Andronicus  the  Second  in  1320 ;  in  the  sixteenth 
century  it  was  thmwii  dov^n  by  an  earthquake,  and 
wa<!  agjvin  repaired  by  the  Suitsn  Selim  the  First,  or 
at  lefut  during  his  reign — that  is,  about  151.5.  It  was 
in  a  niiiious  condition  in  the  ye^ir  1701 ;  it  was  again 
repaireil,  and  in  the  (ireek  revolution  it  was  sgain 
dismantled  ;  at  tho  tiu.o  of  luy  visit  they  were  ai'tively 
cuplciycd  in  resloring  it.  Alcxiinder,  W'aywode  of 
\\  'iHachin,  wiM  a  great  is  iHf;ielor  to  this  and  otln'r 
ii.i  uastirii'S  of  Athos,  which  owe  niuc}i  to  the  piety  ot' 
ihe  iliffrn  lit  OiiiistiBU  princcii  of  tlie  Danubiau  slates 
of  the  Turkish  empire. 

Tho  library  over  thn  jiorch  of  the  church,  whiih  is 
1ars;e  >i)al  ha^idsome,  contains  one  thiiusund  piintid 
biHiks,  and  lietwivn  thirty  and  forty  manoMiii.ts  in 
bad  c<.nditioii,  1  saw  uore  "f  consequence  :  that  in  to 
any,  nothing  exccf  i  tho  U8U:il  volumes  of  divinity  of 
the  twoKlli  centur)-.  In  tho  church  is  preserved  a 
largo  jiieoe  of  the  holy  cross  richly  set  with  valuable 
jewels.  Tho  agoui.icnoe  ;)f  Xeinpotamo,  u  man  with 
a  dark-„ray  beard,  uboe.t  sixty  jears  <  f  age,  struck 
me  us  a  fine  s|ieoimen  of  what  an  ublsit  of  au  usct>tic 
monastery  ought  to  be  ;  siioplc  and  kind,  yet  cleyer 
en'>iigh,  nml  learned  in  the  divinity  of  his  rhuri'h,  he 
set  an  ex.iiiqilo  to  the  monkf  nnder  his  rule  of  devo- 
tion and  rectitiuio  of  conduct ;  he  wus  not  slothful,  or 
liauglity,  or  grasping,  and  st'ciiii'd  to  Imve  a  truly 
it'li>;i  ais  and  cheerful  mind,  lie  was  h>ok<d  up  to 
and  i)eloycu  by  the  whole  conmunity;  and  with  his 
digniticd  nianner  and  appcatance,  his  long  gray  hair, 
and  (lark  flowing  robes,  he  gave  me  the  idea  of  what 
tho  saints  and  hoi/  men  of  old  Diust  liuve  bec'i  in  the 
eiii'ly  days  of  Christiunitv,  wiu<n  they  walked  entirely 
in  tho  faith,  and — if  rfijr.Med  to  do  so — williiiglj 
pave  themselves  up  as  mm 'yr»  to  the  cause  :  when  in 
all  tliiir  fictions  they  were  influenced  .solely  by  tho 
dii'tates  of  their  religior.  AVould  that  such  times 
wiiiild  come  again  I  But  where  every  one  sets  up  a 
now  religion  for  himself,  and  when  i)e('ple  laugh  at 
and  ridicule  those  things  which  their  ignorance  prevent* 
them  from  appreciating,  how  can  we  hope  for  this  I 

Karly  in  the  morning  I  Ht.arted  from  my  comfort- 
able couch,  and  run  scrambling  down  the  hill,  over 
tho  rolling-stones  in  tho  dry  bed  of  the  torrent 
on  which  the  luoiuistery  of  the   "  dry  river "  ({i(w 
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mrmiuxi — k'lni  chesin^  in  Turkish)  is  built.  We 
got  into  th«  beat;  oiir  ciirpcts,  some  oraiiges,  and 
various  little  storea  for  a  day's  journey,  which  tho  good 
monks  had  Riipi.lied  ua  with,  being  brought  down  by 
sundry  goud  iiaturod  lubberly  Karaxuturot — religious 
yoiitha — who  were  delighted  at  having  Bomethiiig  to 
do,  and  were  as  plcas'd  as  children  at  having  a  goou 
heavy  praying-car|)et  to  carry,  or  a  luisket  of  orat>gi<;<, 
or  a  c\isliion  from  the  monastery.  They  all  waited  on 
the  shore  to  see  us  off,  and  away  we  went  along  the 
coast.  As  tlie  sun  got  uj)  it  became  oppressively  hot, 
and  the  fir.st  monastery  we  came  abreast  of  waa  that  of 
Siraopetra,  which  is  |)ernhed  on  the  top  of  a  jK-rpendi- 
cular  rock,  five  or  six  hundred  feet  high  at  loaat,  if  not 
twice  as  much.  This  rather  diiunted  nie  :  and  na  we 
thought  ]>erhap8  to-morrow  wo.ild.  not  bo  so  hot,  I 
put  off  climbing  up  the  precipice  for  the  present,  anj 
rowed  gently  on  in  the  cjilm  sea  till  we  cam^i  bpforo 
the  monastery  of  St.  Nichol.is,  tiie  smallest  oi  ail  the 
convents  of  M<iunt  Athos.  It  was  a  most  picturesque 
buildiitg,  stuck  up  on  a  rock,  and  is  famous  for  its  figs, 
in  the  eating  of  which,  in  the  absence  of  more  inte- 
resting matter,  we  all  employed  ourselves  a  considerable 


but  of  far  inferior  workmnnship,  in  the  treasury  of  St. 
Mark.  This  marvellous  dish  is  carved  in  very  high 
relief  wiUi  niinut';  figures  or  little  statues  of  the  saints, 
with  inscrijitions  in  very  early  Greek.  It  is  set  in 
pure  gold,  richly  worked,  and  was  it  gilt  from  the 
Empress  cr  luiperii'l  Princess  i'nlclieriu.  Then  there 
was  an  invaluable  siirine  for  the  head  of  St  John  the 
Ituptist,  whoso  bones  and  another  of  his  licads  are  in 
the  cathedntl  at  Genoa.  St.  John  I.aterai,  also  boasts 
a  luMid  of  St.  John,  but  that  may  have  belonged  to  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  This  shrine  was  the  gift  of 
NeaguluH,  W'aywode  or  Hospodar  of  Wallachia  :  it  is 
alHiut  two  feet  long  and  two  f^^et  high,  and  is  in  the 
shajMiof  a  liyzantine  church  ;  th?  material  is  silver  gilt, 
but  the  admirable  and  singular  style  of  the  workinan- 
ship  gives  it  a  value  fur  surpassing  its  intrinsic  worth. 
The  rcjof  is  covcn^d  v.-itli  five  domes  of  gold  ;  on  each 
side  it  hiia  sixti;e!i  rc'-cisos,  lit  which  are  imrtraits  of 
the  saints  in  niello,  and  at  each  end  ;here  are  eight 
others  All  tiic  windows  are  enriched  in  open-work 
ti-acery,  of  a  strange  sort  of  Gothic  pattern,  unlike  any- 
thing in  Euro|ie.  It  is  altogether  ;v  wonderful  and 
precious  monument  of  ancient  art,  the  pi-oduction  of 


time;  they  were  marvellously  cool  and  delicious,  and  |  an  almost  uiik\iown  country,  rich,  quaint,  and  original 
there  were  such  ([uantities  of  them.  We  and  the  b»jat-  |  in  its  design  ai.d  execution,  and  is  imleed  one  of 
man  sat  in  the  shaile,  and  enjoyed  ourselves  till  we  j  the  most  curious  objects  on  Mount  Athos;  although 
were  ashamed  of  staying  any  longer.  I  forgot  t«i  a.sk  i  the  |Mtera  of  the  J'lincess  Pulcl.tiia  might  proliably 
who  the  founder  was.  There  was  no  library  ;  in  fiict,  i  Ix)  considered  of  gn;ater  value.  There  were  many  other 
there  was  nothing  but  figs  ;  so  we  got  iiit(<  the  Ixmt  |  shrines  and  reliquaries,  but  none  of  any  particular 
again,  and  sweltered  on  a  quarter  of  an   hour  more,  ,  inU^rest. 

and  then  we  came  to  St.  Uionisius.  I       I  next  jtroceedol  to  the  library,  which  omitained  not 

This   monastery  is  also  built  upon   a  rock  immc- |  muehles.s  than  a  thousitndmanu.script.s, li;ilt(>n|»ipi'r  and 


diately  above  the  sea  ;  it  is  of  moderate)  si//;,  but  is 
in  gfKid  rejiair.  There  wiw  a  liK)k  of  con\fort  about  ' 
it  that  sjivourcd  of  ea.sy  circum.stmci'is  but  the 
numtier  of  monks  in  it  was  small.  Altogether  this 
mono-sterj',  .IS  reg:inls  the  antiquities  it  contained,  wils 
the  most  iutiTe.sting  of  all.  The  church,  a  good  si?.i'd 
building,  is  in  a  very  iH'rf.'Ct  stat<!  if  pre.servalion. 
llaugitig  on  the  wall  nor  the  door  of  entrance  wai  a 
portrait  jiainted  on  wood,  -bout  three  feet  sciuare,  in  a 
frame  of  silver-gilt,  set  with  ji-weh;  it  reinesenU^d 
Alexius  CoHinenu.s,  Ein|K>ror  of  Treliizonde,  the 
founder  of  the  monastery.  He  it  wi,s,l  lielieve,  whi> 
built  that  ino.tt  Ix-aiitiful  I'liun  h  a  little  way  out  of 
t.Se  town  of  Trebizon<Ie,  wliich  is  called  St.  Solia, 
].rHV)ably  from  its  reieinbiance  to  the  cathodn»l  of 
(,'on.stantinoplc.  He  is  dr.iwu  in  b.is  imjierial  robes. 
and  the  |K)rtnvit  is  me  of  the  most  curious  I  ever  saw. 
He  founded  this  church  in  the  year  1380;  and  Nwi- 
gulus  and  I'l'tei',  Waywodes  of  Bessitrabia,  restordi  t 
and  rrpairefi  the  luMiaster  '.  Thc.-o  w«*  ■nother  j 
curious  [Xirtrait  of  a  lady  ;  I  i  id  not  learn  who  it  was: 
very  prol/ablv  the  F.iiiiuv.ss  Pulehoii  i,  or  eL^e  Poxandra 
Donina  (Di  inina  !),  wife  of  .Alexander,  Waywoiie  of 
W  illiu;hia  :  for  both  tlMwe  l.ulies  were  Iwiictactott!  to 
the  copvent. 

I  wan  tnken,  as  a  pilgrim,  to  the  ciiurch,  and  we 
Bt<Kid  ill  the  middle  of  the  ti'sir  1  efi >re  the  iKoroerraint. 
whil.N,  the  monks  brought  out  no  old-fa.shioiicd  h'w 
wooden  'able,  U|)on  which  they  placed  th"  .,li<'ji  of 
the  saints  which  they  pn^sumed  wo  camr  (>  adore. 
Of  ttiete  some  were  very  interesting  siHs-imens  of 
intricate  workmanship  an.l  su|mii'I>  and  precious 
materials.  One  was  a  jtatera,  of  i:  Kiod  ol'  china  or 
paste,  .Dade,  as  I  ima;;ine,  of  a  niultltu<le  of  tunpioises 


half  on  vellum.  Of  tho>c  on  vclluni  the  most  vaiualjhi 
were  a  (|uarto  Evangelistarium,  in  uncial  lett/crs,  and 
in  IsMiutiful  preservation  ;  annihir  Kvaiigelistarium, 
of  which  three  flyleaves  were  in  early  uncial  (inek  ; 
a  small  quarto  of  the  Dinligues  of  St.  (iregory,  tiaKj-ym 
rp(7i>piau  Tou  Bto\(jyoii,  not  i"  Ulicial  lettiT?,  with  twelve 
fine  miniatuns  ;  a  small  quaito  New  Te.stsnient,  coii- 
t.'iining  the  A|ii)Cttlyiis  ■  ;  and  some  magnificent  folios 
of  the  fathers  of  the  eleventh  century;  but  not  one 
cla.s.sie  author.  Among  the  mamiseripts  on  luqs-r  were 
a  f'lilio  of  the  Ilhul  of  Homer,  badly  wrilUli,  two 
copies  of  the  works  of  Dioiiysius  the  Ari'o|iagite,  and  a 
multituile  df  Issiks  for  the  church  service.  Alas! 
they  wcjulil  [mrl  with  nothing.  The  library  was  alto- 
gether .1  iiiagnilicent  collection,  and  for  the  most  part 
well  pr(  -erved  :  they  had  no  great  number  of  printed 
biMiks  I  should  imagine  thai  this  nioiuustery  must, 
from  some  fortuniite  acciilent,  have  hutlcred  less  from 
sjKiiialioii  during  the  late  revolution  than  any  of  the 
others  ;  for  considering  that  it  is  not  a  very  large 
est>>blislinient,  the  iiuniber  of  vnliiable  things  it  cou- 
taii.ed  WILS  I jiiite astonishing. 

A  (piarler  of  an  hour's  rcw  bi-nnght  us  to  the  scari- 
cat')jo  of  tit.  i'an'.  from  whence  we  h.id  In  walk  a  mile 
and  a  half  up  a  steep  hi!!  to  the  nion;i.><teiy,  where 
building  repairs  were  going  on  with  great  activity.  I 
was  i-eceived  with  clie<'rful  hospifjilit;, ,  ami  s<s)ii  made 
the  .'^.cquaintance  of  four  monks,  who  amongst  them 
sjKike  V.nglish,  French,  Italian,  .ind  .iernuin  Having 
Is'en  iusttl!e<l  in  a  separata  l)ed-riH)m,  clea-dy  furnished 
in  the  Turkish  style,  where  I  subseipiently  ii  joyed  a 
delightful  night's  reift,  undisturU'd  by  a  sin^ije  Ilea,  I 
was  I  /nduc^e<l  into  a  hirge  airy  hull.  Heie.  after  .^ 
very  comfortable  dini'.T,  tlie  smaller  fry  of  numkl 
ground  down  together,  for  it  was  t<Mi  large  to  be  of;  assembled  to  hear  the  illurtriaus  stranger  hold  forth  in 
one  single  turquoise;  thow  U  ou«  of  the  same  kind,  j  turu  to  ttiii   four  w'imj  jUthcrs  who  Bjwkn  ituknowq 
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iotigttes.  lilie  simple,  ItinJ-Jiearted  brethren  looked  me ; "  aiul,  so  Rnyiiig,  I  took  down  the  illuminateii 
with  awe  and  wonder  on  the  qtiRdruple  powers  of  thiiso  tolio  of  the  Biiljitariiiii  Gos|)el8,  and  I  could  hardly 
li{>s  that  uttered  such  strange  sounds :  just  as  the  believe  I  was  awake  wlieu  tlie  agoumenoa  gave  it  into 
Peruvians  raado  their  reverence  to  the  Sjianish  horses,  i  my  hands.  Perhujis  the  greiitest  piece  of  iin|)ertinenc6 
whose  BiMJOch  they  understood  not,  and  whose  manners  I  of  » liioh  I  was  ever  guilty,  was  when   I  askdd  to  buy 


were  beyond  their  tumprehension .  It  was  fortunate 
for  my  reputation  that  the  reverend  German  scholar 
waa  of  a  close  and  taciturn  disposition,  since  my  know- 


another  ;  but  that  thi.y  insisted  upon  giving  me  also  ; 
so  I  took  the  other  twocupiea  of  the  Gospels  mentioned 
above,    all    three   as    free-will  gifts.      I   felt  almost 


ledge  of  his  scraughing  language  did  not  extend  very  |  a.shamod  at  accepting  these  two  last  books;  but  who 
far,  and  when  we  got  to  scientific  discussion  I  whs  coiild  rrsist  it,  knowing  they  were  utterly  value- 
very  nearly  at  a  stand-still ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  ;  le.^s  to  the  nmi'ks,  and  were  not  saleablj  iu  the  banaar 
that  he  uphold  my  dignity  to  sjive   his  own;  and  iis  ' 

my  servant,  who  never  n»inoed  mattei-s,  had  doubtless 
told  them  that  I  could  spe:ik  ninety  other  languages, 
and  was  besides  nephew  to  most  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  Kurope,  if  a  phienix  had  come  in  ho  would 
have  hml  a  lower  i)l:ico  atsigued  him.  I  found  also 
that  in  this — na  indeed  in  all  the  other  monn.steries — ■ 
one  who  had  perforni-'d  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
liOnd  was  looked  ui«in  with  a  certain  degree  of  respect. 
In  short,  I  found  that  at   lust   I  v/aa  amougMt  a  set  of 


at  Constiintiiiople,  Smyrna,  Salonica,  or  any  neigh- 
liouiing  city  I  However,  before  I  went  away,  as  a 
siihci  to  my  conscience  I  gave  some  money  to  the 
elnu'ch.  'J'lio  aiithiiritics  accompanied  nie  beyond  the 
outer  gate,  and  by  thi.'  kindness  of  the  agoumenos 
nudes  vcie  jirovided  to  take  us  down  to  the  sea-shore, 
wliiic  w<-  found  our  clerical  marinei-s  ready  for  as. 
One  of  tlic  monks,  who  wished  for  a  passage  to  Xcro- 
potiimo,  acoom]>iinied  us  ;  and  turning  our  boat's  head 
agiiiu  to    the    northwest,    we  arrived   before  long  a 


jtooplo  who  had  the  sense  to  appreciate  my  merits  ;  so  i  se<;ond  time  below  the  lofty  rock  of  Simopetra. 
I  held  up  my   head,  and   assumed    all    the  uignitied  i      This    monastery    was    founded   by   St.   Simon  the 
humility  of  real  greatness.  |  Anchorite,  of  whose  history  I  was  unable  to  learn 

This    mouaslery    wiw    founded    for    Bulgarian  and  |  anything.     The  buildings  are  connected  with  the  side 
Servian  mouk.i  by   Const'intino   Biancol)ano,  Hosjiodar    of  the  mountain  by  a  tine  arpteduct,  which  hasa  gnind 


of  W.ilhwhia.  There  was  little  that  wiis  interesting 
in  it,  either  iu  architecture  or  any  other  work  of  art ; 
the  library  w  is  contained  in.  a  small   light  cKwet,   the 


effect,  perched  as  it  is  ut  so  great  a  height  above  the 
sea,  and  consisting  of  two  rows  of  eleven  arches,  one 
above  the  uihci,  with  one  lofty  arch  across  a  chasm 


b(K>ks  w.sre  clean,  and  ranged  in  order  ou  the  new  \  immediRtely  under  vhe  walls  of  the  monastery,  which, 
deal  shelves.  There  was  only  one  Greek  mansiscript,  i  as  seen  from  this  side,  rcsenddes  an  immense  square 
a  duoli'cimo  copy  of  the  Gi)Si)el.i  of  the  twelfth  or  |  tower,  with  several  rows  of  wooden  balconies  oi 
thiiteeMt.h  ciuitiiry.  The  Servian  ii'id  Bnlgnrian  manu- 1  galleries  jirojecting  from  the  wulls  at  a  prodigious 
scri|>tjt  aino  uiled  to  about  two  hundred  and  (ilty  :  of;  height  from  the  ground.  Tt  wa.s  no  slight  etlort  of 
tbe<e  thri' '  >viM'e  re'narkable  ;  '.he  liixt  was  a  manuscript  j  gymniistics  to  get  uji  to  thtMlnor,  where  1  was  received 
of  t.liH  lour  (jios|K!ls,  n  thick  nuarto,  and  the  uncial  I  with  many  grotesque  bows  by  an  ancient  porter.  I 
lott>-rs  ill  which  it  was  writU'U  were  three  foiirths  of!  was  ishcred  into  the  presence  of  the  agoumenos,  who 
an  im^h  in  height  ;  it  was  ini|M'rfect  at  the  end.  The  i  sat  ii  a  hall,  surrouiulcd  by  r  reverend  conclave  of  his 
m-eond  w:us  »'  <o  a  copy  of  the  Gosjiols,  a  foiio,  in  l)eat\led  and  long-hi.ired  monks  ;  and  -ifter  partaking 
uncial  letters,  with  fine  illuminations  ut  the  beginning  1  c f  sw  >etmeats  »;  d  water,  and  a  cuj)  of  coffee,  accord- 
of  each  Gospel,  and  a  largo  and  cuiioi.s  jiorti.Mt  of  a  i  ii.'g  to  custom,  but  no  pijHS — for  the  divines  of  Mount 
jiatriiirch  at  the  etui  ;  all  the  stops  in  this  volun  e  were  |  Atho,  do  not  indulge  in  smoking — they  took  me  to 
<io!s  of  gold  ;  several   words  also  were  ".vritteu  in  gold,  j  the  clmrch  and  to  the  library. 

Ft  was  a  urible  manuscript.  The  third  was  likewise  a  |  In  the  latter  I  found  a  hundred  and  fifty  manu- 
folio  (vf  the  Gos|>els  in  the  ancient   Bulgarian  language,  Isi.ipts,  of  which  fifty  were   on  vellum,  all  works  of 


and,  like  the  other  two,  iu  unuial  li'ttt-rs.  This  inanu- 
Mcript  Wits  iptite  full  of  illuminations  from  beginning  to 
Olid.  I  had  seen  no  bisik  like  it  anywhere  in  the 
I^evant  I  almost  tumbled  off  the  stejis  on  which-I 
was  |ierched  on  the  discovery  of  so  oxtraoi'dinary  a 
volume.  1  i;iw  that  these  l><M)ks  were  taken  care  of, 
so  1  did  not  nnich  like  to  ask  whether  they  would  jmrt 
with  theia  ;  more  i-siieiially  as  the  c<immunity  \va.s 
evidently  a  prosperous  one,  and  had  no  need  to  sell 
any  iif  their  gMsl-*. 

.\fter  w  liking  about  the  monaster)'  with  the  monks, 
as  1  wiw  going  away  the  agouuionos  said  ho  wished  he 
had  anything  which  he  could  juvsent  to  me  as  a  me- 
morial of  my  visit  to  the  convent  of  St,  Paul.  On  this 
a  brisk  fire  ol  reeiprocid  coiniiliinents  ensued,  and  I 
obscrveil  that  I  should  like  to  take  a  bix)k.  "  Oh  !  by 
all  means ! "  he  said  ;  "  we  nuike  no  use  of  the  old 
books,  and  should  be  gl.vd  if  you  wmdd  accept  one." 
We  rotunmd  to  the  library  ;  and  the  agoumenos  took 
out  one  at  a  hazard,  as  yon  might  take  a  brick  or  a 
stone  out  of  a  pile,  and  presented  it  to  me.  Quoth  I, 
"  If  you  don't  care  what  book  it  is  that  you  are  so 
gooil  as  to  give   me,  let  lue  take  one  which  pleases 


divinity,  and  not  above  ten  or  twelve  of  them  fine 
books.  I  a.sked  jiermisslon  to  purchase  three,  to 
which  they  acctHlwl.  These  were  the  "  Life  and 
Works  of  St.  John  Oli'.nax,  Agoumenos  of  Mount 
Sinai,"  a  quarto  of  the  eleventh  century  ;  the  "  Acts 
and  the  Epistles,"  a  noble  folio  written  in  large  letters, 
in  double  coluuins  :  a  very  tine  manuscript,  the  letters 
upright  and  not  much  joined  together  :  at  the  end  is 
an  in.si'riplion  in  red  letters,  which  may  contain  the 
date,  but  it  is  so  faint  that  I  could  not  make  it  out 
The  third  was  a  quarto  of  the  four  Gospels,  with  ii 
pict\u'e  of  an  evangelist  at  the  beginning  of  each 
Ciosjiol.  Whilst  I  was  arranging  the  payment  for 
these  man\iscripts,  a  monk,  o))ening  the  copy  of  the 
Gos|)els,  found  at  the  end  a  horrible  anathema  and 
niidodiction  written  by  the  donor,  a  prince  or  king,  he 
said,  against  i;':y  one  who  should  sell  or  jwirt  with 
this  book.  This  was  very  unlucky,  and  produced  a 
great  effect  u|>on  the  monks ;  but  as  no  anathema 
was  found  in  either  of  the  two  other  volumes,  I  was 
allowed  to  take  them,  and  so  went  on  my  way  re- 
joicing. They  rang  the  bells  at  my  departure,  and  I 
hearil  them  at  intervals  jingling  in  the  air  above  mo 
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(la  I  scramlilcd  down  tlio  rocky  mountain.  Except 
Dionisius,  tlii.s  was  tlio  only  inonastory  wlicro  tlie 
agoumeno.s  kissp<l  the  li'ttci'  of  tin;  ])itnarcli  and  laid 
it  uiHjn  his  fon.'head  :  thi'  si^'M  of  lovcirnic  and  ohiMJi- 
euce  which  is,  or  ouglit  to  be,  observed  with  the 
firmans  of  the  Sultan  andot'er  oriental  jKjtentatea. 

The  same  evening  I  got  liaok  m  my  conifortalilo 
room  at  Xero|)otamo,  and  did  ainjile  justice  to  a  j,'ood 
meagre  dinner  after  the  heat  and  fatigues  of  the  day. 
A  monk  had  arrived  from  one  of  tlie  outlying  farms 
who  could  sjieak  a  little  Italian  ;  he  w.is  deputeil  to 
do  the  honours  of  the  house,  nu<l  aceordingly  dined 
with  me.  Ho  was  a  maj^niticent-looking  man  of  tiiirty 
or  thirty-five  years  of 

age,  with  largi-  eyes  and 
long    black    liiiir    and 

l>eard.     As  we  ti:\t  to- 
gether in  the  evcMiiig 

in  the  ancient  room,  ly 

the    light   of  one  dim 

brazen  lamp,  with  deep 

shades     tliniwii    across 

his   face  and    ti;,'ine,    I 

thought  he  woulil  have 

made      an      ndmirable 

study     for    Titian    or 

Seljtustian  del  I'iombo. 

In  the  eoui'se  of  eon- 

ver-saticiu  I  foimd  that 

he   had    learnt   Italian 

Irom     another    monk, 

having  never  Wen  out 

of    the     |K'nin.^ula    of 

Mount     Athos.       His 

]'arents    and     most    i,f 

the    other    inhabitants 

of  the  villa','e  where  ho 

Wius    Iwrn,    souie»here 

in    Roumelia — but    its 

name  or  exact  position 

he  did  not  know     hail 

been  mas.sju  nd  during 

some  revolt  or  distiu'- 

bii!;ce.     So  he  had  Ix'en 

told,  but  he  remeird)ered 

nothing  about    it;    ho 

had  Im-cu  (mI  cate  I  in  ii 

Rcliool  in  this  or  one  of 

the  other  monitst' ries, 

and  his  whole  li!i\  li.id 

licen   oa,s,seJ    u|>on  the 

Holy    Mounlaiii;    and 

this,    '  T  said,  was   the 

eise        ''i    very    mauy 

otiiei-  ,11..  iks.      He  did  not  remember  his  mother,  and 

did   not    seem  (piite    sure    that  he  ever   had    one  ;    he 

hail    riever  Ri'i'ii  a  wonriu,  nor  had  he  any  idea  what 

goit  of  tilings  women  were,   or  what  they  lookeil   like. 

He  .i.-ki'd  nie  whether  tliey  resembled   the   ]pictures  of 

the    P.inagia,   the   Holy  Virgin,  which    hang  in   every 

church.       Now,    those   who  are   conversant  with    the 

fiecidiar  conventional    representations   of  the   Blessed 

Virgin  in  the  pictures  of  the  (Jreek  Church,  which  arc- 
all    exactly  alike,   stilT,   hard,    Bud    dry,   without  any 

ap|>c.irance  of  life  or  emotion,  wdl  agree  with  me  that 

they  do  not  afford   a  very  favourable  iilea  of  the  gnii'e 

or  bcAuty  of  the  fair  sex  ;  ami  that  there  wiw  a  ditler- 

ence  of  ap|j«arauc<>  betwe^u  black  wouieu,  Circaaoiaiu' 


I  and  those  of  other  nations,  which  was,  liowover,  difficult 
!  to  describe  to  one  who  had  never  seen  a  lady  of  any 
nice.  Ho  listened  with  great  interest  while  1  told  him 
that  all  women  were  not  exactly  like  the  pictures  he 
had  seen,  but  I  <lid  not  think  it  charitable  to  carry  on 
[  the  conversation  farther,  although  the  jKior  monk 
seemed  to  have  a  strong  inclination  to  know  more  of 
that  interesting  race  of  l)einga  from  whose  society  lie 
bad  been  so  entinly  debarreil.  1  often  thonght  after- 
wards of  the  singular  lot  of  this  manly  and  noble-look- 
ing nioiik  :  whether  he  is  still  a  recluse,  either  in  the 
monastery  or  in  his  iiiountoinfarm,  with  its  little  moss- 
grown  cliapel,  a-s  ancient  as  the  days  of  Constuntine,  or 

whether  ho  has  gone 
out  into  the  world  and 
mingled  in  its  pleasures 
and  its  cares. 

I  airnnged  with  the 
captain  of  a  small  vessel 
which  was  lying  off 
Xero|)otiimo  taking  in 
a  cargo  of  wckkI,  that 
he  should  give  me  a 
]>assBge  in  two  or  three 
days,  when  he  .said  he 
hhotdd  1«'  rt'ady  to  sail ; 
and  in  the  meantime  I 
pur|H)sed  U>  explore  the 
nietiojKilis  of  Mmint 
Atho.s,  the  town  of 
Karu's  ;  and  then  to 
go  to  Caraialla,  and 
remain  tin  re  till  the 
vesstl  was  ready-  Ac- 
cordingly, I  lie  next 
niorniiig  I  sei  out,  the 
agounienos  su|iplying 
me  with  mules.  The 
guide  dill  not  know 
liow  far  it  was  to  Ka- 
rycs,  which  is  situated 
almost  in  the  centre  of 
the  )>eninsula.  1  found 
it  was  only  distant  one 
lioiu'  and  a  half ;  but  as 
I  had  not  miidu  ar 
rangeir.eiils  to  go  on,  I 
was  obli;;ed  to  rceiaiu 
there  all  day.  Close  to 
the  toun  is  the  great 
monastery  of  Coutlou- 
moussi,  or  Kutlumusi, 
the  most  regular  build- 
ing on  Miaiiit  Athos 
It  contains  a  large  square  ooiirt  with  a  cloister  of 
.stone  arclu's  all  round  it,  oiit  of  which  the  i-ells  and 
tliambcfs  open,  as  they  do  in  a  l\on  an  Cuibolie  con- 
vent. The  cliurch  stands  in  the  centre  of  this  ipiad- 
ran;.de,  and  gbuics  in  a  famous  pivtnre  of  lh(^  Liwt 
Judgment  on  the  wall  <if  the  naHhex,  or  jKirch,  before 
the  iliKir  of  cm  ranee.  The  monastery  was  at  tlii  i  tiuio 
nearly  uninhabited  ;  but,  after  soni"  trouble,  1  found 
one  monk,  who  made  gn-at  difficulties  lut  to  showing 
me  the  library,  fur  he  said  a  Russian  had  been  there 
soiiK'  time  ago  and  bad  boirowed  a  Isjok  which  ha 
never  retunuMl,  However,  at  last  1  gained  admission 
by  means  of  thtt  iugeutuus  silver  key  wiiicL  opens  ao 
'  'u.itiv  luuks. 
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Tn  fi  i^iood-Bized  sqnnm  room,  filled  with  shelvea  all 
rounri,  I  found  a  fino  altlioiigh  npglccted,  collection  of 
Lucks ;  a  great  luany  of  tliem  thrown  on  the  floor  in 
heaps,  and  covered  all  over  with  dust,  which  the 
Russian  did  not  appear  to  have  much  disturl)cd  when 
he  borrowed  the  book  which  had  occasioned  me  so 
much  trouble.  There  were  nliout  Rix  or  seven  hundred 
volumes  of  printed  books,  two  hundred  MSS.  on  pnjier, 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  on  vellum.  I  was  not  per- 
mitted to  examine  thi.s  library  at  all  to  my  satisfaction. 
The  solitary  monk  thought  I  was  a  Russian,  and  would 


was  not  a  Russian  ;  bit  if  thoy  had  seen  the  contents 
of  the  saddle  bugs  which  were  sticking  out  bravely  on 
each  side  of  the  p  itient  mule  at  the  gate,  they  would, 
perhaps,  have  considered  me  as  something  far  worse. 

Kutlurnusi  was  founded  by  the  Emperor  Alexins 
Comneuus,  and,  having  been  destroyed  by  "  the  Pope 
of  Rome,"  was  restored  by  the  piety  of  various  hos- 
pndars  luid  waywodes  of  Bessiirabia.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  what  these  worthy  monks  can  mean  when 
they  aifirra  that  several  of  their  monasteries  Lave  been 
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not  lot  me  alone,  or  give  me  the  time  I  wanted  for 
my  researches.  I  found  a  multitude  of  folios  and  nuartos 
of  the  works  of  St.  Chrysostom.  who  seems  to  have 
b«'er.  the  principal  instructor  of  the  monks  of  Mount 
Athiis,  tliat  is,  in  the  days  wh.m  they  were  in  the  liabit 
ot  ivadiii^  -I  tedious  citstom,  which  tlu'y  have  lung 
iiiuee  given  iiji  liy  f,'eueral  consent.  I  met  also  with  an 
Evaiigelistaiiiini,  a  (juarto  in  uncial  lettei-s,  but  not  in 
very  fine  oondition.  Two  or  tlirto  oUut  monks  had 
by  this  time  crept  out  of  thoir  holes,  but  they  wmild 
not  \iMt  with  any  of  thoir  books :  that  unhappy  Ru&iiuu 
had  tilled  tlie  minds  of  the  wlmlo  broUieihuod  with 
suspicion.  So  «e  went  to  tho  elmreh,  wliieh  was  curi- 
ous and  cpiaiut,  ns  they  all  are  ;  and  as  wo  went  through 
all  the  requisite  formalities  before  various  grim  pictures, 
and  showed  duo  respect  for  tho  uaired  character  oi  ;i 
Uhristiau  church,   they  began  at  last  to  Udiova  that   1 
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burned  and  pluinlerod  by  the  Popei  Perhaps  in  the 
days  of  the  Crusades  some  of  the  rapacious  and  undis- 
ciplined hordes  who  accompanied  the  armies  of  the 
Crass — not  to  rescue  the  holy  sepulchre  from  the  power 
of  tho  Saracens,  but  for  the  sake  of  plunder  and  robbery 
— may  ha\9  i>oeu  attracted  by  tho  fame  of  the  riches  of 
th-'se  peaceful  convents,  and  have  made  the  difference* 
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in  their  religion  a  pretext  for  saorilegp  ond  rapacity. 
Tims,  b.inds  of  pirates  aud  brigands  in  the  middle  ages 
m,iy  have  cloaked  their  acts  of  violence  under  the  spe- 
cious excuse  of  devotion  to  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and 
so  the  Poi)e  hits  acipiircid  ,i  !>  i,l  nume,  aud  is  looked 
ui>ou  with  terror  aud  animosity  by  tho  inhabitants  of 
the  uiciiuLsteries  of  Mount  Athos. 

Having  seen  what  I  could,  I  went  on  to  the  town 
of  Karyes,   if  it  can  properly   be  called  such  ;  for  it  '\t\ 
difficult  to  explain  wliat  it  is.     One  may,  perhaia,  say 
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that  what  Washington  ts  to  the  tTnited  States,  Kary^ 
ia  to  Mount  Athos.  A  lew  artificers  do  live  tlirrc  who 
carve  crosses  and  ornaments  in  cypress-wood.  Tlio 
priucipat  feature  ot"  tlie  place  is  the  great  cluiroh  ol" 
Frotatou,  which  is  sunoinulpd  l>y  Binaller  buildings  and 
chapels.     These  1  vaw  at>  u  distance,  but  did  iiul  visit. 


HULBTURED   CROSS   IN    THE   TREASURY   OF   KARYES. 

because  I  coulil  get  no  mules,  and  it  was  tmi  hut  to  walk 
so  fur.  A  Ttirkirth  aga  liviis  licre  :  he  is  sent  by  the 
Porto  to  ooIIkcI  the  revenue  IVoui  the  monks,  and  also 
to   iirot4H:t    llii-in    IVoin  otliiT  'I'lirkish  visitors.      He  is 

tmiii  iitirl  provided  with  loud  by  a  kind  of  raU^  wliicli  is 
Mvied  oil  the  twenty -one  niona.steriiv<  of  aymv  opm,  and 
ia,  iu  fact,  a  sort  of  iheep-Uug  to  the  tluck  uf  helpless 
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monks  who  pasture  kmong;  tfie  irees  sn^  rocin  o^  tfid 
prninsnla. 

Kary^a  stnnds  in  ft  fair,  open  vale,  half-woy  np  tl  e 
side  of  the  mountain,  and  commands  a  beautiful  view 
to  the  north  of  the  sea,  with  the  magnificent  island 
of  Sainotraki  looming  superbly  in  the  distance.  All 
around  are  large  orchards  and  plantai  ions  of  peach-trees 
and  of  various  other  sorts  of  fruit-licaring  trees  in  great 
abiindanee,  and  the  roimd  hills  are  clothed  with  green- 
sward. It  is  a  happy,  |>eaceful-looking  place,  and  in 
its  trim  and  sunny  arbours  reminds  one  of  Virgil  and 
Theocritus. 

1  went  to  the  houxe  of  the  aga  to  seek  for  a  habi- 
tation, but  the  aga  whs  asle(>|> ;  and  who  was  there  so 
bold  as  to  wake  a  sle<'ping  nga  1  Luckily  he  awoke  of 
lii.H  own  accord,  and  lie  was  soon  informed  by  my  inter- 
preter tliat  an  illustrious  p<!rsonnge  awaited  his  leisure. 
Hi'  did  not  care  for  a  monk,  and  nut  much  for  an  agnu- 
nienos  ;  but  he  felt  small  in  the  presence  of  a  mighty 
Turki.di  aga.  Nevertheless,  he  ventured  a  few  hints 
as  usual  aUait  the  kings  and  queens  who  were  my  firt 
cousins,  but  ill  a  much  mora  sulMlued  tone  than  usual  ; 
and  I  WHS  receive<i  with  that  courteous  civility  and 
gooil  breeding  which  is  so  frequently  met  with  among 
Turks  of  every  degree.  The  aga  a|)ologised  for  having 
no  giKHl  room  to  ofler  me  ;  but  he  sent  out  his  men  to 
look  for  a  lo<lging ;  and  in  the  meantime  we  went  to 
a  kiosk,  that  is,  a  place  like  a  large  birdcage,  with 
enough  roof  to  make  a  shade,  and  no  walls  to  ini|>ede 
the  fri-o  ]>assage  of  the  air.  It  was  built  of  wood,  ii|>on 
a  scafi'old  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  in  the 
comer  of  a  gurden,  and  coinmaiided  a  fine  view  of  the 
sea.  In  one  corner  of  this  cage  I  sat  the  diiy  long, 
for  tliero  was  nowhere  else  to  go  to  ;  and  the  aga  sat 
O]i|iosite  to  nie  in  another  ctirner,  smoking  his  pi|>e,  iu 
which  solacing  ix'«u|<atiun  to  hi.s  great  surpri.se  1  did  not 
jNvrtake.  We  had  cups  of  coflie  and  sherbet  every  now 
and  then,  and  alsait  every  halt-hour  the  aga  nttt-red 
a  few  words  of  coinplinieut  or  welcome,  infurining  me 
(K-caaionally  that  there  were  many  dervishes  in  tlio 
place,  "  very  many  dervishes,"  for  so  he  denominated  the 
monks.  Diniiereaine  towards  evening.  There  wns  meat, 
dolmas,  deniir  t^itle^'si,  olives,  sidad,  roast  meat,  and 
|iil.'iii,  that  filled  up  sonie  time  ;  and  sliortly  aAerwards 
I  retireil  to  th(-  hou.se  of  the  nlona.^te|■y  of  Riissico,  a 
little  distance  from  my  kiosk  ;  '.inil  there  I  slept  on  a 
cariM't  on  the  IsMirds;  and  at  siiniisi;  was  reuily  to 
continue  my  journey,  as  were  also  llie  iiiule».  The  aga 
gave  me  some  breakfast,  at  wliieli  re|ui.st  a  cat  I'lade  its 
appearance,  with  wliuin  the  ilay  before  I  ban  made 
aci|uaiiitance  ;  but  now  it  came,  not  alone,  but  aecum- 
panied  by  two  kittens.  "Ah!"  said  I  to  the  aga, 
"  how  is  this  ?  Wliy,  as  I  live,  tliis  is  a  alie  cat !  a  cat 
feminine  !  What  business  has  it  on  Mount  Athos  1  and 
with  kittens  too  !  a  wickwl  cat!" 

"  Hush  !'  said  the  aga,  with  a  solemn  giin ;  "do  not 
>ay  anything  about  it.  Yes,  it  must  be  a  she-cat :  I 
allow,  certainly,  that  it  must  be  a  she  ait.  I  brought 
it  with  me  from  Stamboul  ;  but  do  not  speak  of  it,  or 
lliey  will  take  it  away  ;  and  i'  reniiiids  me  of  my  homo, 
where  my  wife  and  ehildtcn  are  living  far  away  from 
ire." 

1  promised  to  make  no  scnndai  about  the  cat,  and 
took  my  leave- ;  and  as  I  rode  otl  I  saw  him  looking  at 
me  out  of  iiis  cage  with  the  cat  sitting  by  his  side.  I 
was  sorry  I  eouliliiot  take  aga  and  the  cat  and  all  with 
me  t.i  HtamUiul,  the  pour  ^eutlemau  looked  so  solitary 
•nU  otekuoboly. 
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fiora  if  field  k  weekly  fair  or  market  on  Satnrdsy, 
which  preaents  the  singular  8])ectacle  uf  a  fair  witliout 
noiie,  and  a  crowd  without  a  wuiiiaii.  "  I  should  rather 
lay,"  adds  Webber  SniitI),  "  witliout  anything  tam»  of 
the  feminine  gender."  Horses,  bulls,  rams,  and  cocks 
are  not  uncommon  ;  but  everything  of  the  otiier  sex  is 
absolutely  forbidden  bh  far  as  man  can  forbid  ;  but 
nnoivilised  nature  asserts  her  rights,  and  wild  pigeons, 
and  other  birds  and  insects,  especially  bees,  atiound, 
and,  ID  8|)ito  of  the  monks'  most  absurd  and  unnatural 
regulations,  aflbrd  a  natural  «ource  of  profit 

To  this/air  the  neighbouring  country  people  bring 
com,  and  wine,  and  iron-work.  The  caloyers  supply 
oroaaei  prettily  carved  in  wood  or  horn,  beads,  prints  «,f 
their  favourite  |Mn»gia  or  of  their  moiiaHtoiii-s,  and 
some  few  iho|>s  are  opened  for  caviar,  salted  Ksh,  ammu- 
nition, Ik.  This  1a8t«  till  the  sun  1ms  risen  three  or 
four  hours,  when  the  chops  are  shut,  the  monks  de|>art, 
and  Kary^  again  a.wuines  its  wontttd  tranquillity. 

The  catholicon,  or  churub  of  Kary^  has  been  un- 
roofed these  seventy  years  |>aHt,  but  we  may  add,  it  was 
decorated  by  Panselinos  the  i-anie  as  Saint  I^aura.  If 
thiMnonks  have  qeglected  tlie  study  of  letters,  they  have 
not  the  leas  pei-sisted  in  their  renowned  works  in  sculp- 
ture ill  wood,  of  which  we  give  twoexamples(6t«  pp.  680 
anil67t>),  in  iminting,  and  in  engraving.  The  catholicon 
of  Karyt's  contains  a  series  of  frescoes  of  the  very  best 
ejNich  of  the  Athonite  school.  These  {miutings  are  by 
Manuel,  surnamed  Paiiseiinos  (full  moon),  who  was 
Uirii  at  Stdonika,  somewhere  »l>out  the  twelfth  century. 
Tliia  eminent  artist,  of  whom  so  little  is  known,  is  yet 
considered  to  be  not  only  at  the  head  of  the  Athonite 
but  even  of  the  whole  Byzantine  school.  The  traditions 
of  that  Nchool  have  Itcen  transmitted  to  us  in  a  work 
entitled  "  Uuide  to  Painting"  (in  Greek),  published  in 
lOiiO,  by  the  monk  Denys,  of  the  Monastery  of 
Fourna,  near  Agrapha  in  Tliessaly,  and  hia  pupil 
Cyrilliu  of  Ohio.  The  (lortrait  of  Saint  Qeoi^;es  (i"'« 
]i.  674)  waii  the  only  one  which  the  obscurity  of  the 
ciitlioliccm  of  Karyiis  jioriiiitted  to  lie  reppHluced  by 
]iliutography. 

At  Karyes  there  is  also  a  house  of  some  dimensions, 
but  most  mmlest  apitcaruiice,  where  the  council  that 
rules  the  peninsula  holds  its  sittings.  This  council  is 
composed  of  twenty  epistates,  who  represent  the 
twenty  monasteries  (Sea  p.  68l).  A  president  elected 
every  fourth  year  by  this  assembly  partici|iate8  in  the 
executive  power  with  the  representatives  of  the  four 
inonnstei-ieA  of  Laura,  Iveron,  Vatopedi,  and  Kiliantitri. 
The  i-escripU  and  ordinances  are  all  sealed  by  a  coniniou 
Koul  uf  which  each  representative  holds  a  fourth  (lart, 
so  that  it  cannot  be  affixe<l  without  the  consent  or 
knowledge  of  all.  The  Turkish  government  recognizes 
this  monachal  republic  on  condition  of  its  paying  a 
tribute  of  JH)0,000  piastres  annually  to  their  aga  at 
Karyes. 

The  republic  also  entertains  a  guard  of  twenty 
ChristLin  Albanian  soldiers  {liee  p.  676)  to  protect  the 
common  property,  which  consists  of  wood,  of  which 
they  export  considerable  quantities,  nuts,  and  olives. 
The  quantity  of  nuts  produced  by  the  peninsula  is 
very  great.  The  monks  of  Kutlumusi  alone  gather 
ujKin  an  average  200,000  okas,  of  2J  lb.  each,  every 
year.  One  of  our  illustrations  represents  nut-gathering 
on  Mount  Athoa  (Set  p.  6ti8).  The  monasteries  held 
landed  property,  besides,  in  Walktchia,  on  the  island 
of  Thiisos,  and  on  the  coast  of  Turkey  in  Europe. 
Th«y  caU  thMw  Metok. 
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CAuoAtu— Tna  AoorMmos— Ciriiions  Cross-Tbi  Nuts 

or  ClKilOtLLl— HlMOPIAU  MoOK  or  I'SirABIMO  A  DlMMSa 
TaBLH — DSPABTCKK  TUOU   MoUMT  AtHOS. 

It  took  me,  says  Mr  Ciirzon,  three  hours  to  reach 
Carocalla,  where  thii  agoiiiiionoH  niid  Father  Joasaph 
i-ecciveU  nie  with  all  the  hospitable  kindness  of  old 
friends,  and  at  once  installed  me  in  uiy  old  room,  which 
looked  into  the  court,  and  was  very  cool  and  quiet. 
Ilore  I  ru|iosed  in  ]ieace  during  the  hotter  hours  of  the 
dii)r;  and  here  I  received  the  news  that  the  captain  of 
tho  vessel  which  I  had  hired  had  left  nie  in  the  lurch 
and  gone  out  to  sea,  having,  I  8up|ioKC,  made  some 
better  bargain.  This  caused  me  some  tribulation  ;  but 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  get  anotlier  vessel ; 
so  I  sent  back  to  Xero[K>tamo,  which  ap|ieurvd  to  be 
the  most  frequented  part  of  the  coast,  to  see  whether 
there  was  any  craft  there  which  could  be  hired. 

I  employed  the  next  day  iu  wandciiiig  about  with 
the  agoumenos  and  Father  Joosapb  in  all  the  holes  and 
comers  of  the  monastery ;  the  iigotiuienos  telling  nie 
interminable  legends  of  the  saints,  and  a.skiiig  Father 
Joasaph  if  they  were  not  true.  I  looked  over  the 
library,  whei'e  I  found  un  uncial  EvungelisiHrium ;  a 
manuscript  of  Demosthenes  on  pn|><>r,  but  of  soro 
antiquity;  a  manuscrijit  of  Justin  (l(ii/irTivai>)  in  (Jreek; 
and  several  other  manuscripts  —  all  of  which  the 
agoumenos  agreed  to  let  me  have. 

One  of  the  monks  hud  a  curiously  carved  cross,  wt 
in  silver,  which  he  wished  to  soil  ;  but  1  told  the 
agoumenos  that  it  was  not  Hutticiciitly  ancient  :  I 
added,  however,  that  if  I  could  inuet  with  iiny  ancient 
cross,  or  shrine,  or  reliquary,  I  ^huul(l  be  delighted  to 
purchase  such  a  thing,  and  that  I  would  give  a  g<iod 
price  for  it.  In  the  afternoon  it  xtriick  him  suddenly 
that  as  he  did  not  care  for  antiquities,  perhaps  we 
might  come  to  an  arrangement ;  and  the  end  of  the 
atfair  was  that  he  gave  me  one  of  the  ancient  ci-osses 
which  I  hod  seen  when  I  was  there  before,  and  put 
the  one  the  monk  had  to  sell  in  its  place ;  certain 
pieces  of  gold  which  I  produced  rendered  this  tran- 
saction satisfactory  to  all  partiea  This  most  curious  and 
lieautiful  piece  of  jewellery  has  Wn  since  engraved, 
and  forms  the  subject  of  the  third  plate  in  Shaw's 
"  Dresses  and  Decorations  of  the  Middle  Ages," 
London,  1843.  It  had  been  presented  to  the  monas- 
tery by  the  Emperor  John,  whom,  from  what  I  was 
told  by  the  agoumenos,  I  take  to  have  been  John 
Zimisces.  It  is  one  uf  the  most  ancient  as  well  as 
one  of  the  finest  relics  of  its  kind  now  existing  iu 
England. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  my  man  returned 
from  Xeropotamo  with  the  information  that  he  had 
found  a  small  Greek  brig,  and  hud  engaged  to  give  the 
jMttron  or  captain  eleven  hundred  piastres  for  our  pas- 
sage thence  to  the  Dardanelles  the  next  day,  if  I  could 
manage  to  be  ready  in  so  short  a  time.  As  fortunately 
I  had  purchased  all  the  manuscripts  which  I  wished  to 
possess,  there  was  nothing  to  detain  ine  on  Mount 
Athoe ;  for  I  had  now  visited  every  monastery  except- 
ing that  of  St.  Anne,  which  indeed  is  not  a  monastery 
like  the  rest,  but  a  mere  collection  of  hermitages  or 
cells  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula,  immediately 
under  the  great  jieak  of  the  mountain.  I  was  told  that 
there  was  nothing  there  worth  seeing ;  but  still  I  am 
soiry  that  I  did  not  make  a  pilgrimage  to  so  original  » 
community,  who  it  appears  live  ou  roota  Mid  herbe, 
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and  aro  the  most  strict  of  all  the  ascoUcs  ill  thiHKtrango  '      "  Nuts  I"  Haid  I.  ...  .  ^      ji  „i 

lu.maHtio  n  tjion.  I      "  Yes,  nuU.,"  saul  he ;  "hftzol-nuts :  nuts  are  Mceien* 

All  of  a  su.Mcii,  as  we  wore  talking  quietly  together,    thinnp.     Have  tlioy  a  good  supply  of  nuts  at  LonHtan- 
the  oitounieuoH  nuked  mo  if  1  knew  what  was  the  price  j  tiimplo  1"  ...  i    ^  »  j  „    . 

ofnuUatConatantinople.  "Well."  said  I,   "I  don't  know;    but  I  dare  sa, 
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they  have.     But  why,  ray  lord,  do  you  ask  t    Why    that  nuts  are  nnwholcsome ;  but  it  is  a  ffrea,t  mistake 
do  vou  wish  to  kiiDW  the  price  of  liuzel-iiuts  at  Cuu-    And  so  snying,  he  introduced  niii  into  a  set  of  upper 
staiitinople  1"  rooms  that  I  had  not  previously  entered,  the  entire 

"Oh!"  said  tim  a^'ouineno!*,  "  tliey  do  not  eiit  half  iluoi-s  of  which  wei-e  covered  two  feet  deep  with  nuts, 
nuts  «nou"h  at  Stiimboul.  Nuts  are  excellent  things.  I  never  saw  oue-liundredth  part  so  many  before.  The 
They  should  be  eaten  more  thuu  they  are.     I'uuple  say  ;  good  agoumenos,  it  seems,  had  beeu  ipeculatiug  in 
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LazoInutB  ;  and  a  vessel  was  to  come  to  the  little 
tower  of  the  scaricatojo  down  below  to  be  freighted 
with  them  :  they  were  to  produce  a  prodigioug  profit, 
and  defray  the  expenses  of  finishing  the  new  building 
of  Caracal  la. 

"  Take  some,"  said  he  ;  "  don't  be  afraid ,  there  are 
plenty.  Take  some,  and  taste  them,  and  then  you  can 
tell  your  friends  at  Constantinople  what  a  peculiar 
fl  .'oiir  you  found  in  the  famous  nuts  of  Athos ;  and  in 
all  Athos  every  one  knows  that  there  are  no  nuts  like 
those  of  Caracalla  !" 

They  wern  capital  nuts  ;  but  as  it  was  before  dinner, 
and  I  was  ravenously  hungry,  and  my  lord  the  agon 
menos  had  not  brought  a  bottle  of  sherry  in  his  pocket., 
I  did  not  particularly  relish  them.  But  there  hail 
been  great  talk  during  the  morning  between  the  agou- 
raenoe  and  Pater  Joasaph  about  a  famous  large  fish 
which  was  to  be  cooked  for  dinner ;  and,  as  the  im- 
])ortant  hour  was  approaching,  we  adjourned  to  my 
sitting-room.  Father  Joasaph  was  already  there,  hav- 
ing washed  his  hands  and  seated  himwlf  on  the  divan, 
in  order  to  regulate  the  proceedings  of  the  lay  brother 
who  acted  as  butler  The  preparations  for  the  banquet 
wore  made.  The  lay  brother  first  brouglit  in  the 
table-cloth,  which  he  spread  u|>on  the  ground  in  one 
corner  of  the  room  ;  then  he  turned  the  faible  upside 
down  upon  the  table-cloth,  with  its  legs  in  the  .tir  : 
next  he  brought  two  immense  flagons,  one  of  wine, 
the  other  of  water  ;  these  were  made  of  cojtper  tinned, 
and  were  each  a  foot  and  a  half  high  :  he  set  them 
down  on  the  carpet  a  little  way  from  the  table-cloth ; 
and  round  the  taHle  he  placed  three  cushions  for  the 
agouraenos,  Pater  Joas iph,  and  me ;  and  then  he  went 
away  to  iiring  in  dinner.  He  soon  reappeared,  bring- 
ing in,  with  the  aieist'tncoof  another  s' out  catechumen, 
the  whole  of  the  diimer  on  a  large  circul  ir  tray  of  well- 
|)oIished  brass  called  a  sinni.  This  was  so  formed  as 
to  fix  on  the  sticking-np  legs  of  the  subverted  table, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  Pater  Joasaph,  it  was  soon  all 
tight  and  straight  In  a  great  centre-dish  there  ap- 
{icarod  the  big  fish  on  a  sat  of  sauce  surrounded  by  a 
mountainous  sitore  of  rice.  Roimd  this  luxurious 
centre  stood  a  circle  of  Hinaller  dishes,  olives,  caviare, 
sidad  (no  eggs,  beciuco  there  were  no  hens),  pn{)aM 
yaknesi,  and  several  swctit  things.  Two  cats  followed 
the  dinner  into  the  room,  and  sat  down  demurely  side 
by  side.  The  fish  looketl  excellent,  and  luul  a  most 
savoury  smell.  I  had  washed  my  hands,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  sit  down,  when  the  Father  Abbot,  who  was 
not  thinking  of  the  dinner,  took  this  iuop|iortuiie 
moment  to  begin  one  of  his  interminable  stories. 

"  We  have  before  spoken,"  he  said,  "  of  the  many 
kings,  princes,  and  |iatriari.'hs  who  have  given  up  the 
world  and  ended  their  days  here  in  peace.  <  >ne  of  the 
most  important  epochs  in  the  history  of  Mount  Athos 
occurred  about  the  year  133C,  when  a  Calabrian  monk, 
a  man  of  great  learning  though  of  mean  appearance, 
whose  name  was  Barlaam,  arrived  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
venerate  the  sacred  relics  of  our  famous  sanctuaries. 
He  found  hero  many  holy  men,  wh  ,  having  retired 
entirely  from  the  world,  by  communing  with  them- 
■elvM  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  cells,  hod  arrived  at 
that  state  of  calm  beatitude  and  heavenly  contempla- 
tion, that  the  eternal  light  of  Mount  Tabor  was  re- 
vealed to  them." 

"  Mount  Tabor  1"  said  I. 

"  Tea,"  said  the  agoumenoi,  ■'  the  light  which  hod 
been  aaen  duiin^  the  time  of  the  Ttwiafignnktioti  by 


the  apostles,  and  which  h«d  always  existed  there,  was 
seen  by  those  who,  after  years  of  solitude  and  penance 
and  maceration  of  the  flesh,  had  arrived  at  that  state 
of  abstraction  from  all  earthly  things  that  in  their 
bodies  they  saw  the  divine  light.  They  in  those  good 
times  would  sit  alone  ia  their  chambers  with  their  eyes 
cast  down  upon  the  region  of  their  navel ;  this  was 
painful  at  first,  both  from  the  fixedness  of  the  attitude 
required,  with  the  head  bent  down  upon  the  breast, 
and  from  the  workings  of  the  mind,  which  seemed  to 
wander  in  the  regions  of  darkness  and  spaca  At  last, 
when  they  had  jwrsevered  in  fas^Mng  day  and  night, 
with  no  change  of  thought  or  attitude  for  many  hours, 
they  began  to  feel  a  wonderful  satisfaction  ;  a  ray  of 
joy  inetfable  would  seem  to  illuminate  the  brain  ; 
nnd  no  sooner  had  the  soul  discovered  the  place  of 
the  heart  than  it  was  involved  in  a  mystic  and  ethereal 
light."  I 

«  Ah,"  said  I,  "really  r 

"  Now  this  Barlaam,  being  a  carnal  and  worldly- 
minded  man,  tcok  upon  himself  to  doubt  the  efficacy 
of  this  bodily  and  mental  discipline;  it  is  said  that 
he  even  ventured  to  ridicule  the  veneralile  fathers  who 
gave  themselves  up  so  entirely  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  light  of  Mount  Tal)or.  Not  only  did  he  question 
the  merits  of  these  ascetic  acts,  but,  being  learned  in 
books,  and  being  endowed  with  greet  powers  of  elo- 
quei;ce  and  persuasion,  he  infused  doubts  into  the 
minds  of  others  of  the  monks  and  anchorites  of  Mount 
Athos.  Arguments  were  used  on  both  sides;  con- 
versations arose  ujton  these  subjects  ;  arguments  grew 
into  disputations,  conversations  into  controversies,  till 
at  last,  from  the  most  peaceful  and  regular  of  commu- 
nities, the  i)eniDsula  of  the  holy  mountain  became  from 
one  end  to  the  other  a  theatre  of  discord,  doubt,  and 
difference ;  the  flames  of  contention  were  lit  up ; 
everything  was  unsettled;  men  knew  not  what  to 
think  ;  till  at  last,  with  general  consent,  the  unhappy 
intruder  was  dismissed  from  nil  the  monasteries;  and, 
flying  from  the  storm  of  angiy  words  which  he  had 
raised  on  all  sides  around  him,  he  departed  from 
Mount  Athos  and  retired  to  the  city  of  Constantinople. 
There  his  s]>ecioiis  manners,  hU  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guag3  of  til'.!  Latins,  and  the  dissensions  he  had  created 
in  the  chui-ch,  brought  him  iato  notice  at  court ;  and 
now  not  only  were  the  monks  of  Mount  Athos  and 
Olympus  divided  against  each  other,  but  the  city  was 
split  iuto  parties  of  theological  tlisputaAts ;  clamour 
and  acrimony  niged  on  every  side.  The  Emperor 
Androiiicus,  willing  to  remove  the  cause  of  so  much 
contention,  and  being  at  the  same  time  surrounded 
with  difficulties  on  all  sides  (for  the  unbelieving  Turks, 
oommanded  by  the  fierce  Orchan,  had  with  their  un- 
numbered tribes  overrun  Bithynia  and  many  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Christian  emperor),  he  graciously 
condescended  to  give  his  imperial  mandate  that  the 
monk  Barlaam  should  [here  the  two  cats  beeame  voci- 
ferous in  their  inii>atience  for  the  flshj  be  sent  on  an 
embassy  to  the  Po|)e  of  Rome  ;  he  was  empowered  to 
enter  into  negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  all  reli- 
gious differences  between  the  Eaatem  and  Western 
churches,  on  condition  that  the  Latin  princes  should 
assist  the  emperor  to  drive  the  Turks  back  into  the 
confines  of  Asia.  The  Emperor  Andronicus  died  from 
a  fever  brought  on  by  excitement  in  defending  the 
cause  of  the  ascetic  quietists  before  a  council  in  his 
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pa.jce.  John  Paleologus  wiu  set  aside;  and  Jolin 
Cantacuzene,  iti  a  des|>eratu  endeavour  to  please  all, 
parties,  gave  his  daughter  Theodora  to  Orchan  the 
Emperor  of  the  Osmanlis  ;  and  at  his  coronation  the 
purple  buskin  of  his  right  leg  was  fiist<>ncd  ou  by  the 
Greeks,  and  that  of  his  left  leg  by  the  Liitins.  Not- 
withstanding those  concessions,  the  oml)uii.sy  of  Barlnnm, 
the  most  important  with  which  any  diplomatic  agent 
was  ever  trustt^d,  failed  altogether  from  the  trouWes 
of  the  times.  The  Eni|>erur  John  Cautiicuzene,  who 
celebrated  his  own  acts  in  an  tnlict  beginning  with  the 
words,  '  By  my  sublime  and  almost  incredible  virtue,' 
giive  up  the  reins  of  ])o«er,  and  taking  the  name  of 
Juasaph,  ))ecnme  a  monk  of  one  of  the  mnnaxteries  of 
the  holy  mountain,  which  wus  then  known  by  the  name 
of  the  monastery  of  Mangunc,  while  the  monk  Barlaam 
was  created  Bishop  of  tieruee,  in  Italy." 

By  the  time  the  good  nbljot  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion of  his  history,  the  lish  was  cold  and  the  dinner 
siKiiit;  but  I  thought  his  account  of  the  --xtraordiuary 
nuUons  which  the  nionksof  those  dark  ages  had  formed 
of  the  duties  of  t'liristianity  so  curious,  tliat  it  almost 
cnMi|K'nsated  for  the  calan:ity  of  losing  the  only  good 
dmner  which  I  had  seen  on  Mount  Athoe. 


•ITU 

Whut  a  difference  it  would  have  made  in  the  affairs 
of  Europe  if  the  embaHsy  of  BarLiaiii  liad  succeeded  I 
The  Turks  would  not  have  been  now  in  |>o88<'S9ion  of 
Constantinople  ;  and  UMuy  points  of  difference  having 
been  mutually  conreilcd  by  iliu  two  great  divisions  of 
thechurch,  ))erlia|>s  the  Itet'onnalion  never  would  have 
taken  place.  The  narration  of  these  events  was  the 
more  interesting  to  me,  ils  I  had  it  from  the  lips  of  a 
monk  who  to  ull  inteuts  and  pur]>oses  was  living  in  the 
darkness  of  remote  antii|iiity.  Mis  ample  robes,  his 
lung  beard,  and  the  Byzantine  architecture  of  the 
iMai^'Ut  room  in  which  we  sat,  impressed  his  words 
upon  my  reuiembranio ;  and  us  I  looke<l  n|ion  the 
t  i;{i  r  count<!uan(U  of  tlie  alibot,  whose  thoughts  still 
were  fixed  uiwn  tho  world  from  which  be  had  retired, 
wliilu  he  discourbcd  of  the  troubles  and  discords  wliich 
had  invaded  the  peaceful  gludes  and  quiet  solitudes  of 
the  holy  mouutain,  I  felt  that  there  wait  no  place  lelt  ou 


this  side  of  the  grave  where  the  wlclcej  cease  from 
troubling,  or  where  the  weary  are  at  rest.  No  places, 
however,  that  I  have  seen  equal  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery  and  the  calm  retired  look  of  the  small  farnf 
houses,  if  they  may  so  be  called,  which  I  met  with  in 
my  rides  on  the  declivities  of  .Mount  Athos.  These 
buildings  are  usually  situated  on  the  sides  of  hills 
opening  on  the  land  which  the  monai-tic  labourers  cul- 
tivate :  they  consist  of  a  small  sipnire  tower,  usually 
a]ipended  to  which  are  one  or  two  little  stone  cottages, 
and  an  ancient  chapel,  fmm  which  the  tinkling  of  the 
bar  which  calls  tlie  nmnks  to  prayer  may  be  heard 
many  times  a  day  echoing  softly  through  the  lovely 
glades  of  the  primeval  forest.  The  ground  is  covered 
in  sonu!  |)laccB  with  anemones  and  cyclamen  ;  water- 
falls are  met  with  at  the  head  of  half  the  valleys, 
pouring  their  refreshing  waters  over  marble  rocks.  If 
the  great  mountiun  itself,  which  towers  up  so  grandly 
above  tlie  enchanting  pcenery  below,  had  been  carved 
into  the  form  of  a  statue  of  Alexander  the  Oreat, 
according  to  the  project  of  Lysippua,  though  a  won- 
derful effort  of  human  labour,  it  could  hardly  have 
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added  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  which  is  so  much 
increased  by  the  appearance  of  the  raonaateries,  whose 
lofty  towers  and  n)unde<l  domes  ap))ear  almost  like 
the  jialacea  w,  read  of  in  a  fairy  tale. 

The  next  morimg,  at  an  early  hour,  mules  were 
Waiting  in  the  court  to  carry  me  across  the  hilhi  to  the 
harbour  below  the  monastery  of  Xeropotamo,  where 
the  Greek  brig  was  lying  which  was  to  convey  me  and 
my  treasures  from  these  peaceful  shores.  Emptying 
out  my  girdle,  I  oaUsulated  how  much,  or  rather  how 
little,  m(>ney  would  suffice  to  pay  the  ex|)euse8  of  my 
Toyoge  to  the  Asiatic  caatle  of  the  Dardanelles,  feeling 
assured  that  from  thence  I  could  get  credit  for  a 
]iiiHsage  in  the  magnificent  steamer  The  SlamboiU, 
which  ran  between  Smyrna  and  Constantinople.  .  With 
the  reservation  of  this  sum,  I  gave  the  agnumenoa  all 
my  remaining  gold,  and  in  retun-  he  provided  me  with 
an  old  wooden  chest,  in  which  I  stowed  awiv  several 
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goodly  folios ;  for  the  saddle-bags,  although  c  istended 
to  their  utmost  limits,  did  not  suffice  to  cany  all  the 
great  manuscripts  and  ponderous  volumes  that  wero 
now  added  to  my  store.  Turning  out  the  corn  frum 
the  nosebags  of  the  mules,  I  put  one  or  two  smaller 
books  in  each;  and,  after  all,  an  extra  mule  was  scut 
for  to  convey  the  surplus  tomes  over  the  rough  ami 
craggy  ridge  which  we  were  to  pass  in  our  journey  '- 1 
the  other  sea.  Although  the  stories  of  the  agoumeims 
were  too  windy  and  too  long,  I  was  sorry  to  purt  frDiu 
him,  and  I  took  an  affectionate  leave  also  of  Pater 
Joasaph  and  the  two  cats.  Unfortunately,  in  the  hurry 
of  departure,  I  left  on  the  divan  the  MS.  of  Justin, 
which  I  had  been  trying  to  deuipher,  and  forgot  it 
when  I  came  away.  It  was  a  small  thick  octavo,  on 
charta  bombycina,  and  was  probably  kicked  into  tlio 
nearest  comer  as  soon  as  I  evacuated  the  monastery. 

Our  ride  was  a  very  rough  one.  We  had  first  to 
ascend  the  hill,  in  some  places  through  deep  ravines, 
und  in  others  through  most  glorious  forests  of  gigantic 
trees,  mostly  planes,  with  a  tliick  tuidcrwood  of  those 
aromatic  flowering  evergreens  which  so  beautifully 
clothe  the  hills  of  Greece  nml  this  port  of  Turkey. 
When  we  had  crossed  the  upi>er  ridge  of  i-ock,  leaving 


the  peak  ofAthos  towering  to  the  sky  on  our  left,  we 
had  to  descend  the  dry  bed  of  a  torrent  so  full  of  great 
stones  and  fallen  rocks,  that  it  apjwared  impossible  for 
anything  but  a  goat  to  travel  on  such  a  road.  I  got 
off  my  mule,  and  began  Jumping  from  one  rock  to 
anutlier  on  the  edge  of  the  i)reci])ice ;  but  the  sun  was 
so  powerl'ul,  that  in  a  short  time  I  was  completely  ex- 
hau.sted  ;  and  on  looking  at  the  mules,  I  saw  that  one 
after  another  they  juuii)ed  down  so  unerringly  over 
the  chasms  and  broken  rocks,  alighting  so  precisely  in 
the  exact  place  where  there  was  standing  room  for 
their  feet,  that,  after  a  little  consideration,  I  remounted 
my  mule  ;  and  keeping  my  seat,  without  holding  the 
bridle,  we  ho[ipcd  and  skipped  from  rock  to  rock  down 
this  extraordinary  track,  until  in  due  time  we  arrived 
safely  at  the  sea  shore,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  little 
river  of  Xero{>otamo.  My  .manuscripts  and  myself 
were  soon  embarked,  and  with  a  favouring  breeze  we 
stood  out  into  the  Gulf  of  Monte  Santo,  and  had 
leisure  to  survey  the  scenery  of  this  superb  peninsula 
as  we  glided  round  the  lofty  marble  rocks  and  noble 
forests  which  formed  the  background  to  the  strange 
nnj  pictiire.stiuo  Byzantine  monasteries  with  every  one 
of  which  wo  had  become  acquainted. 
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Ifommrr  o»  PonrunoM  or  Unitid  Statu  Wmtwamd— 
DirnioM  or  Uhitid  States  into  two  Haltbi,  dhi  bali 

FlITILB,    ADB    TBS    OTHKK     lllriHTII.1 -LlNI  Or  WaTKB- 

■BBi>  BiTWiBir  Umitbd  Statim  ani>  Bkitim''  Ambkioa— 
MoiT  Atailablb  Linb  or  C(>siMi;MiCATio)t  rsoM  Eait  to 
WnT  bt  tbb  UrrBB  Mimiuipfi,    Uko  Ri/bm,  Upph 

SaSKATCBBWAH,     AKD     NoBTHBHN      ROCKT      JioVHTAtlfl— 

Cacks  or  Abioitt  or  tbb  Qrbat  PtAiKt  to  tbb 
Sjvtb,  ard  or  Fbbtiutt  im  tub  Nobtb  ob  Birisb 
Amirica— Pawaob  or   I'ACirio  Winds    tbbodob    thb 

DkPRBSSIOS     in     thb     No'bTBBBIT     RoOKT     HoiTBTAINt— 

Physical  Charaotbrb  or  tbb  Qbbat  Puivi. 

The  tendency  in  the  {mpulation  of  North  America 
to  iiiovu  wostwHrd  is  not  solely  connoted  with  the 
dincovery  of  gold  in  California  and  British  Columbia 
Such  a  diacovury  has,  by  the  secret  workings  of  kind 
Providence,  undoubtedly  done  more  to  hasten  the 
movement  than  the  dissemination  of  more  detailed 
information  with  regard  to  the  wondrous  capabilities 
of  the  westeru  sea-board  of  North  America,  for  agri- 
culture and  industry,  and  for  shipping  and  oommercs, 
would  probably  have  accomplished  in  ages.  But  still 
the  movement  was  setting  in  steadiU,  and  certainly 
without  this  tempting  incentive.  Astoria,  whose 
fortunes  have  been  so  picturesquely  narrated  by 
Washington  Irving,  and  San  Francisco  had  arisen — 
the  one  on  the  Columbia,  the  other  in  California — 
before  a  speck  of  native  gold  had  been  discovered. 

The  Mormons,  driven  from  their  New  Jerusalem  at 
Nauvoo,  have  founded  towns  and  cities,  and  occupied 
the  whole  of  that  extensive  region  to  the  sonih,  which 
lies  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  other.  The  great  Salt 
Tjike  City  has  been  deaignated  aa  the  key-stone  in 
the  great  social  arch  which  will  one  day  unite  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  exclusive  privileges  of 
the  British  Fur  Companies  have  alone  interpo.se<I 
themselves  between  the  destiny  of  man  lud  the  secret 
intentions  and  designs  of  Providence  in  Britiiih 
America,  and  have  kept  the  tide  of  emigration  from 
Vancouver  and  the  valleys  of  Fracer's  and  Thompson's 
riven. 

Now  that  these  obstacles  are  removed,  that  gold  has 
been  fou  id  broadcast  in  California  and  iu  British 
Columhiii,  that  the  fertility  and  avaiUbility  of  the 
weatem  oe  t-board  to  colonisation  and  commerce  are  be- 
coming diiily  better  known,  interest  centres  itself  in  dis- 
covering the  be.st  and  ea-sieat  road  from  the  east  to  the 
west.  We  have  seen  that  Pallisf^r's  expedition  has 
determined  the  existence  of  several  feasible  passes  in 
the  British  portion  of  the  Rocky  Mountain*  — i  .\y,  it 
scemi  as  that  chain  of  mountains  keeps  r«.:e(l>  %  in 
height  as  it  is  prolonged  to  the  south  war  I,  ai<  <  the 
deepest  gapa  exist  where  the  mountain!  an  1  ifaeat,  so 
it  is  probable  that  the  most  available  paas  will  be  dit- 
termined  to  bo  in  British  territory.  What  is  still 
more  curious  is  thfit  it  hns  been  determined  that  there 
exists  on  the  northern  limit  of  the  great  American 
de.<«rt  a  broad  atrip  of  fertile  country,  rich  in  water, 
woods,  and  poHtiiiuKe,  drained  by  the  North  Saa- 
k»tcil«wMt  mi  its  affluent*,  utd  U  U  a  pliysical  realitj 


of  the  highest  importance  to  the  intemta  of  British 
North  America  that  this  continuous  belt  can  be  settled 
and  cultivated  from  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  to  the  pasaes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  any 
li^^e  of  communication,  whether  by  wagson-roul  or 
railroad,  passing  through  it,  will  eventuiSljr  enjoy  the 
great  advantage  of  being  fed  by  an  agiicultonl  pO{/a- 
lation  from  one  extremity  to  the  other. 

Now  this  state  of  things  does  not  exiat  with  regard 
to  the  United  States,  and  any  road  or  railroad  con- 
structed within  their  limits  must  pass  for  a  distance  of 
twelve  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Misaisaippi,  through 
uncnltivable  land,  or,  in  other  word%  a  oompwativa 
desert. 

The  United  States  of  North  America  are  indeed 
divided  longitudinally  by  the  river  Hiasimippi  into 
two  halvea,  one  of  which  is  fertile  and  suitable  for 
man,  the  other  half  infertile  and  generally  unsuitable  for 
colonisation.  The  United  ('tates,  at  least  New  Eng- 
land and  tlie  north-west  I'rovinces,  are  separated  frrai 
Brilikh  Auierica,  including  Canada  and  Rupert's  Land, 
by  a  very  n  markable  line  of  waterHhed  which  aeparatea 
t!ie  head  waters  of  the  Miiwouri  from  thoae  of  the  Red 
River  ;  those  of  the  MixfiFfippi  from  the  great  lakea, 
and  thofieofthc  Hudson,  Coiinecticnt,and  other  riven  of 
New  England  from  the  basin  ofthe  St.  Lawrence.  There 
is  a  map  di-awn  np  upon  this  plain  attached  to  M.  da 
Tocqueville's  well-known  work,  "  Democracy  in 
America,"  and  such  would  have  constituted  at  once  a 
natural  line  of  demarcation,  and  one  far  It-ss  liable  to 
excite  coiitroveiay  than  the  jiresent  arbitrary  line  which 
cuts  through  the  South  Saskatrht  wan,  Mouse  River, 
Red  River,  deviates  up  the  fhores  of  the  Lake  of  Uie 
W  cods,  nuts  iff  the  Big  Fork,  and  intercepts  the  Pigeon 
Ri'''er  line  of  communication  with  Annniboia. 

llie  line  of  the  future  march  of  civilisation,  and  of 
comnmnieatioB  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  is  at 
I  he  same  time  cnrionsly  enough  marked  by  the  com- 
bined srioinustances  of  climate,  physical  conformation 
of  the  land,  availability  of  roil  and  course  of  waters,  to 
be  by  .the  north-west  States — now  politically  designated 
as  Lancoln's  Land — and  the  heed  waten  of  the  Misssia- 
nippi  and  the  MisKOuri,  previous  to  the  Great  Bend, 
thence  by  Bed  River  and  the  Upper  Saitkatchewan, 
over  the  lowest  passes  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  which  occur  iu  British 
territory,  and  thence  down  the  valley  of  the  Columbia 
or  Fraaers,  as  iiiture  circumstances  may  determine. 
This  is  no  hypothetical  view  of  the  matter,  founded 
ufton  either  study  of  the  map  or  a  leaning  to  British 
interests ;  it  is  the  positive  result  of  stern  and  imperioua 
facta,  derived  from  farther  acquaintance  with  the 
countries  ill  question. 

Along  the  thirty -second  parallel,  the '  is  across  the 
Mormon  territory  of  Utah,  as  also  in  the  line  of  New 
Mexico,  the  breadth  of  this  desert  is  less,  and  the  .j»- 
tached  areas  of  fertile  soil  greatest  in  qnantitj,  bat 
the  aggregate  number  of  aqnare  miles  of  oultivaUa 
land  amounts  only  to  2,300  in  a  distance  of  I.SIO 
miles. 

Frvm  id  mnA  to  ths  Orwt  Bend,  the  Miasmri 
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tBB  QBBiT  PLiJNB  OF  NORTH  AMBBIOA. 


■iliiiiu  of  almont  coutinuous  Mttltment  on  iU  imm^ 
dikta  banki ;  ihenoe  to  Fort  Union,  onlj  about  one- 
foarth  oould  b«  cultivated;  and  above  Furt  Union 
inanjr  extennive  but  detached  bottoiiiH  .ijiow  tliuir 
adaptation  for  small  agricultural  areas. 

The  general  westward  progress  of  settlement,  a  few 
milea  west  of  the  Upper  Missouri  River,  is  rendered 
impossible,  by  the  conditions  of  climate  and  soil  which 
prevail  ther*.  The  progress  of  settlement  must  neces- 
sarily be  up  the  Valley  of  the  MiHsiiisippi,  on  the  im- 
mediate banks  of  the  Mistiouri,  and  thruugh  the  Valley 
of  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  to  the  cultivable  areas 
ia  tbe  bMin  of  Lak*  Winnipeg  and  in  Rapert's  Land. 
The  eiploratioo  for  the  Paoiflo  railroad,  and  the  meteoro- 
lof^eal  iovestigations  oarried  on  ■nder  the  direction  of 
tha  Surgeon-Qeneral  of  the  United  SUtes  army,  show 
eonelusivtly  that  no  letUonent  of  any  imporUnoe  can 
be  established  orer  a  vast  aitent  of  oountry,  many  hun- 
dred miles  broad  on  the  eastern  fftnk  of  the  Rooky 
Mountaini,  and  south  of  the  Great  Bend  of  the  MJMuuri. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  rain,  the  apparently  great  rivers, 
the  Platte^  the  Canadian,  the  Arkansas,  fte.,  arc  xften 
•onverted  into  long  detached  reaches  or  ponds  during 
the  rammer  months,  and  forbid  extensiTc  settlement 
CTcn  on  their  immediate  banks.  n>is  great  and  impor- 
tant physieal  faot  is  contrary  to  popular  opiuioit,  which 
b  mainly  baaed  upon  an  inspection  of  a  map,  and 
guided  by  the  glowing  but  utterly  erroneous  descrip- 
tions which  are  periodioslly  circulated  reapooting  the 
wonderful  fertility  of  the  Far  West,  and  iU  capa- 
bility of  sustaining  a  denue  jiopulatiou.  The  arid 
districts  of  the  Upjier  Missouri  are  bai.en  tracts, 
wholly  uncultivablo,  from  various  cnusca  TIih  arid 
|>lains  between  the  Platte  and  Cana<lii4n  r'wcn  are 
in  great  part  sand-descits,  The  "Sage-pliiins"  oi-  dry 
distriata,  with  little  vegetable  growth  excejit  varieties 
of  artemesia  or  underwood,  begin  on  the  western  Inirdcr 
of  tho  plains  of  the  eastern  rooky,  mouiitnin  sloiie,  and 
cover  much  the  hkrger  jtortion  of  the  whole  country 
westward.  The  sterile  regions  on  the  eastern  sIoim)  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  begin  about  500  or  GOO  n.iles 
west  of  tho  Mississippi,  and  its  breadth  vorit's  from 
200  to  400  mill's;  and  it  is  then  siiccecdtd  by  tho 
Kooky  Muuntitiu  range,  which,  rising  from  un  altitude 
of  5,200  feet  in  lat.  3i°,  reaches  10,000  feet  in  lut  38», 
and  declines  7,400  feet  in  lat  42°  34',  and  nliout  6,000 
in  hit  47°.  Along  this  range  isokted  peaks  and  ridges 
rise  into  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  in  some  instances 
attaining  an  elevation  of  17,000  feet.  The  brciidth  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Range  varies  ftitm  500  to  900 
miles.  The  soil  of  the  greater  part  of  this  region 
is  necessarily  so  sterile  from  its  curopoeition.and,  wlirre 
wril  ooMlititad  for  fcrtility,  from  the  absence  of  rain  U 
certain  scsaons.  The  general  character  of  extreme 
sterility  likewise  belongs  to  the  country  eiiibrsoed  in  tha 
mountain  region. 

The  only  direction  which  remains  for  extensive  free- 
soil  settlement  in  and  near  the  United  SUtes  is  north- 
wards, partially  along  the  immediate  banks  of  the 
Hissonri,  about  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
towards  tha  valleys  of  the  Bed  Biver  and  the  Assiuiboine 
and  the  main  Saskatchewan.  The  popular  impressioa 
that  immense  areas  of  land,  available  for  the  purposes 
of  agriculture,  lie  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Kooky 
Mountain  ohain,  baa,  as  before  stated,  been  completely 
nfiM  b;  the  aipkraOwa  a«d  ttmj*  for  tha  PMiti 


nilraad.    The  now  well-aseeruiiied  aridity  of  cliuiata 
and  its  natural  ouuiieqiiuiioi!,  sterility  of  soil,  both  com- 
bine to  ouufirm  the  title  ut  "The  Qreat  American  Desert," 
ru  by  the  early  esplurers  of  the  eastern  flank  of  the 
ky  Mountains  to  tlist  extensive  region  of  country. 
This  important  fiict  nmnot  fail  to  exercise  a  powerful 
inilnonce  upon  thenrcii|iRtion  of  firitish  territory  north 
of  the  40th   paiallel  uf  latitude,  and  on  the  sources 
from  which  that  occii|>ation  will  flow. 

The  canno  of  tho  aridity  and  unfitness  for  settlement 
of  fnlly  one-third  of  tlio  United  (ftutes  has  been  ablr 
discussed  by  distin^iuinhed  meteorologists.  The  arid 
regions,  cr  great  plains,  west  of  the  101st  degree  of 
longitude,  receive  a  very  small  amount  of  precipitation 
from  the  humid  smith  winds  coniinc  tip  from  the  valley 
of  the  .Mississippi  from  thu  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  too 
far  siiuth  to  be  much  affucted  by  north-east  winds,  or 
the  westerly  winds  from  the  roeific.  This  vasttroeloss 
prairie  forms,  in  fact,  thn  u6rlliern  limit  of  the  great 
arid  region  of  the  eastern  flunk  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains; but  still  its  humidity  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
plains  south  of  the  Missouri,  in  coniioqueuce  of  its  high 
northern  latitude 

Warm  air  from  the  Piujific,  loaded  with  moisture, 
passes  at  certain  periods  of  the  yeiir  over  the  whole 
range  of  the  Rocky  Munntains  in  fii'itish  America  and 
in  the  United  St  itos.  '1  hose  Paciiic  winds  occasion 
but  a  very  siiiull  |)recipitation  </f  rain  or  snow  on  the 
esstent  flank  of  tlio  Rocky  Mountains,  south  of  the 
great  Missouri  Bond.  Similar  winds  from  the  Puoifio 
do  occasion  a  conniderable  i)recl|iitution  in  llio  northern 
part  of  the  Saskatchewan  Valley.  Wheni-e,  then,  this 
ajiparont  anomaly  1  It  probul)ly  arises  I'rum  the  dif- 
ference in  the  tein[)erttture  of  the  two  rejjions,  the 
direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  and  the  lowness  and 
conijxir.itively  small  bn^dlh  ot  the  R'lcky  Mountain 
ringes  in  that  latitude.  In  spring  and  siintmer  warm 
woHterly  winds,  laden  with  inoLstuie,  in  jMissing  over 
the  monntain  i-ange  south  of,  say  tho  4Gtli  parallel,  are 
cooled  to  a  certain  temperature,  and  jirccipitate  tho 
greater  |M>r'ion  of  their  moisture  in  the  form  of  rain 
or  HU  w  upon  the  mountain-ridges.  On  arriving  at  the 
eastern  fl.uik  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  their  temi)era- 
ture  rises  to  that  of  the  region  over  which  they  pass, 
being  elevated  by  the -deposition  of  their  moisture  and 
continually  increasing  density  as  they  descend ;  but  the 
caimcity  of  air  for  moisturu  is  well  known  to  be  de- 
pendent <ti)on  its  t«m|)erature  within  certain  limits; 
hence  the  westerly  Pacific  winds  become  more  warm 
and  more  dry  as  they  descend  the  eastern  Rocky 
Mouutitin  slope,  until  they  meet  the  moist  winds  from 
the  Gidf  of  Mexico,  passing  up  tho  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, towards  and  through  the  region  of  the  great 
Canadian  Likes,  ani  over  the  low  lM-i<;ht  of  land  sepa- 
rating thu  waters  flowing  into  Lake  \vinnipeg  from  the 
Mississippi  Valley.' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sonth-west  Pacific  winds, 
passing  through  the  depression  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
near  the  40th  parallel,  and  over  the  narrow  plateau  rm 
which  they  rest,  without  losing  the  whole  of  their 
moisture,  give  humidity  to  the  large  portion  of  Rupert's 
Lund  they  traverse. 

The  great  plateau  in  which  the  Rooky  Mountain 
ranges  rest,  has  an  average  elevation  of  4,000  feet  neiir 
the  32nd  parallel  of  latitude,  the  lowest  pass  in  tho 
meet  easterly  rai:ge  being  there  5,717  feet  above  the 

>  Vtleornlogn  i'»  Ut  Cqssfc^iga  wiM  Aarwulivr*,  by  Pro» 
flMarJsis^Hearf. 
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riconn.  Aloii;;  th«  3Atti  ]Nini11ol  thn  vnrtical  aeotion 
iicriim  tliu  iiioiintain  HyKtcm  is  of  greater  wicUh  and 
elevation.  Tho  menn  height  n1«)ve  tlio  ocraii  in  A.flOO 
To-t,  and  the  lowest  \\u.u  1,1M  feet.  ]<etweo.i  the 
38th  and  40th  narallel  the  section  hiw  an  eiovatinn  of 
7,000  feot,  and  the  lowest  inuu  is  10,032  futt  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Beneath  the  parallel  of  47'  tike 
luuH)  uf  th<)  plateau  is  nuiTow,  and  has  an  averaga 
iiltitiule  of  2,500  foot,  the  lowest  pass  being  0,044  it, 
nlMivo  the  oooau.  Within  British  territory  north  of 
the  49th  parallel,  the  |):ii<tioi  in  the  eastern  tamho  are 
still  lower.  The  recent  admeasurement  by  Captain 
ralliser's  expedition  show  that  the  height  of  the 
Kiititnie  ]»>■  in  latitude  40°  3G'  is  nearly  6,000  feet 
uIhivo  the  sea  level ;  the  Kananaski  pass,  ifiM  feot ; 
and  tho  Vermilion  |>aas,  traversed  by  Dr.  Itoctor,  in 
latitude  81°  ICK,  only  4,944  feet  alM)vo  the  oceuii. 

Not  only  baa  tlio  depression  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
range,  north  of  the  47th  iiArallel  of  latitude,  a  remark- 
able  efl(H:t  u]ion  the  climate  of  the  valley  of  tho  north 
HaNkatchewan,  but  its  bearing  upon  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  Atlantic  and  PaciBc  slo|ies  of 
the  Kocky  Mountain  range  is  of  great  im|)ortanco. 

The  physical  geography  of  the  arid  region,  which 
extends  over  a  portion  of  the  American  continent 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  of  nmro  than 
1,000,000  square  miles  in  area,  has  been  very  admir.ibly 
described  by  Dr.  Joseph  Henry. 

The  general  character  of  the  soil  butwccn  the 
Mississippi  river  and  the  Atlantic  is  that  of  great 
fertility,  and,  as  a  whole,  in  its  natural  condition,  with 
80U.6  exceptions  at  the  west,  is  well  siip|ilie<l  with 
timber.  The  ]H>rtion,  also,  on  tho  western  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  as  fur  as  tho  98th  meridian,  including  the 
States  of  Texas,  L>usiaiiii,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa, 
and  Minnesota,  and  |Kirti<>ns  of  the  territory  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  are  fertile,  though  abounding  in  prairies, 
and  subject  ocoasioiiiilly  to  droughts.  But  the  whole 
s|)ace  to  the  west,  between  tho  08th  meridian  and  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  denominated  the  Great  American 
I'liiins,  is  a  barren  waste,  over  which  the  eye  may 
r(i.im  to  the  extent  of  the  visible  horizon  with  scarcely 
nn  object  to  break  the  monotony. 

From  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  with  the 
exception  of  the  rich  but  narrow  bolt  along  the  ocean, 
the  coiuitry  may  also  be  considered,  in  com(>arison  with 
other  ]M>i-tions  of  the  United  States,  a  wiblerness  un- 
fitted for  the  uses  of  the  husbandman ;  although  in 
some  of  tho  mountain  valleys,  as  at  Salt  I^ke,  by 
means  of  irrigation,  a  precarious  supply  of  food  may 
be  obtained  sufficient  to  sustain  a  considerable  popnl*> 
tion,  provided  they  can  be  induced  to  submit  to  priva- 
tions from  which  American  citizens  generally  wuuld 
shrink.  The  jiortions  of  the  mounta'n  system  further 
south  are  eqniilly  inhospitable,  though  they  have  been 
represented  to  l>e  of  a  very  different  character.  In 
traversing  this  region,  whole  days  are  frequently  passed 
without  meeting  a  rivulet  or  spring  of  water  to  slake 
the  thirst  of  the  weary  traveller. 

We  have  stated  that  the  entire  region  west  of 
the  08th  degree  of  west  longitude,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  portion  of  western  Texas  and  the 
narrow  border  along  the  Pacific,  is  a  country  of  compa- 
ratively little  value  to  the  agriculturist;  and  perlia]»  it 
will  astonish  the  reader  if  we  divert  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  line,  which  passes  southward  fVom 
Lake  Winnipeg  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  will  divide  the 
whole  luriaoe  of  Uie  United  SUkt«t  into  two  nenrly 


Moal  partit.  This  statement,  when  ftilly  appreciated, 
will  serve  to  dissiimto  some  of  the  dreams  which  have 
Inwii  considered  as  realitios  ai  to  the  destiny  of  the 
western    |)art   of    the    North    American    continent 

Very  gtjat  miaapprvhensiim  has  indeed  prevailed 
with  regard  to  the  region  west  of  the  Miiwixsippi,  as 
well  MS  of  the  valley  drained  by  the  Saskatchowan. 
Sanguine  onthuaiasw  have  laid  out  new  states  and 
territories  on  the  broad  map  of  the  Federation,  and 
]ioopled  them  in  imagination  with  bustling,  industrious 
and  wealthy  communities.  Ulher  vihionarien  have 
converted  the  400,000  square  miles  drained  by  the 
SaHkatchewan  into  a  rogion  of  umbounded  fertility  and 
iuuxhuustiblu  maourccs.  Wlieroaa  a  pru|ie>'  apprecia- 
tion and  use  of  facts  will  convince  the  most  sanguine, 
that  (he  larger  iM)rtion  of  this  area  is,  in  its  present 
■tr.te,  unfit  for  <.:.»  permanent  habitation  of  man,  both 
on  account  of  climate,  soil  and  absence  of  fuel. 

The  opinions  entertrJned  u|xiii  this  subject  by  Pro- 
fessor Joseph  Henry,  of  the  Sniithsoninu  Institution, 
United  States,  ana  bj  Professor  Hind,  of  Toronto, 
Caniida,  are  confirmed,  and  indeed  eiiit'hai 'sed,  by 
Major  Emory,  of  tho  Unittd  States  and  Mexican 
Boundary  Commission.  Tt  will  at  once  occur  to  the 
reader,  thiit  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  gives  groat 
additional  value  to  *ne  truly  fertile  valleys  of  Red 
River,  the  Assiniltoiio,  part  of  the  Qu'Appelle,  and 
portions  of  the  south  itid  north  branch  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan, it  detenniucs,  aUo,  the  direction  in  which 
efforts  should  be  made  to  |ieople  this  great  wildnruess, 
and  guide  the  progniss  of  Hettluiiiont  iu  such  a  manner 
as  will  render  the  country  available  for  that  great 
desidcriktum — r.  route  acnMH  tlio  continent. 

In  the  fiiP.oiful  and  oxaggenitiid  descriptions  given  by 
many,  of  the  character  of  the  western  lialf  of  tho  con- 
tinent, some  have  no  doubt  been  influenced  by  a  desii-e 
to  favour  iNtrticular  routes  of  travel  for  the  ouiigranta  to 
follow  ;  others,  by  a  desiic  to  commend  themselves  to 
the  political  favour  of  those  interested  in  tho  soltle- 
^ment  and  sale  of  the  lands  ;  but  nmch  the  gi«ater  )M>r- 
.tion,  by  estimating  the  soil  alone,  which  is  generally 
gotsl,  without  giving  duo  weight  t<>  tho  infrefjuency 
of  r.iiiis,  or  the  absence  of  thu  neceHxary  humidity  in 
tht!  iitinosphere,  to  produce  a  prolific  vugetation.  Rut, 
bo  tho  motive  what  it  miy,  the  influence  has  been 
equally  unfortunate,  by  diivcting  legislation  and  the 
military  occupation  of  the  country  as  if  it  were  suscep- 
tible of  continuous  settlement  from  the  |ieaks  of  the 
Alle:;haniea  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

Hyinthetical  geography  has  proceeded  far  enough 
in  the  United  States.  In  no  country  has  it  been 
carried  to  such  an  extent,  or  lieen  attended  with  more 
disastrous  consequences.  This  i>emiciou8  system  was 
oommeuccd  under  the  eminent  auspices  of  Baron  Hum- 
boldt, who,from  a  few  excui-»i>>ns  into  Mexico,  attempted 
to  figure  the  whole  N.irtli  .American  ooutineiit.  It  haa 
been  followed  by  indiviiliials,  to  carry  out  objects  of 
their  own.  In  this  way  it  has  come  to  pass,  that,  with 
no  other  evidence  than  that  furnished  by  a  party  of 
persons  travelling  on  mule-back,  at  the  top  of  their 
speed,  across  t)ie  continent,  the  opinion  of  the  country 
haa  been  held  in  suspenae  upon  the  proper  route  im  a 
railway,  and  even  a  preference  created  in  the  public 
mind  in  favour  of  a  route  which  actual  surrey  haa 
demonstrated  to  be  the  moat  impracticable  of  all  the 
nmtea  between  the  49th  and  32nd  paralleU  of  latitude. 
On  the  same  kind  of  luwnbatantial  information  mapa  of 
tbo  wliole  ooatinent  liave  been  imdnoed  and  engraved 
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fii  tho  highwit  rtyle  o?  irt,  nnd  lent  forth  to  rocuiva  tho 
|iittriinu);e  of  Con;;rcRH,  niiil  tin'  u|i|iliiiiHn  of  gcoorapliical 
■ucietiiM  at  home  nnd  alu'iinl.  whilo  tlin  KUMtantiiil 
oontrilmton  to  aocunitti  k**"  <''!'''V  Inivo  wen  their 
work*  pilfe.ed  and  distorted,  ui  d  liiiinw)lve»  overlooked 
«nd  fnr)((>ttitn. 

"Tho  plains  and  InuiinK,"  Major  Emory  myn, 
"  which  I  liave  ilcacriliod  as  ooeuiTing  in  tiie  monn- 
tain  ayHtetn,  are  not  the  great  plains  of  North  America 
uhich  lira  refoiTed  to  »o  often  in  the  newnpaper  litem 
tnre  of  the  day,  in  the  exprciwionii,  'News  from  the 
PlainH,' '  Indiiin  Depredations  on  tho  Plains,' "  Ac. 

Tho  term  "  plains  "  is  applied  to  the  extnnsivo  inclincil 
turfaco  nwhiiig  fn)ni  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  the  Hhorm  of  the  (inlf  of  Mi'xicn  nnd  the  Valley  of 
the  Mi.-wisiippi,  nml  forni  a  feitiiire  in  the  geii|;mphy  of 
the  weKtcrn  connlry  as  notable  nn  any  other.  Except  on 
the  borders  of  thu  streams  which  tntverse  tho  plains  in 
their  oonrxe  to  ihe  valley  of  tho  iMiiwiiwipiii,  scarcdy 
anything  cxiHts  clrHLTving  the  name  of  vcgirtation.  The 
Riiil  is  cotii|K)wil  of  dlHintcgrntiMl  rncki,  covered  by  a 
lo.)m  an  inch  or  two  in  thicknow,  which  is  coinjKwed  of 
thu  exuvia)  of  aniinalH  nnd  decayed  vegetable  matter. 
The  growth  on  them  in  |iriiici|>ally  a  sliort  but  nutri- 
ti  ixxtt  grass,  called  bnlTalo  grass  (Si/il«ria  tlt/elaloidu). 
A  narrow  strip  of  alluvial  miil,  Hiipportiug  a  coarse 
grass  and  a  few  cotton-wood  trees,  murks  the  line  of 
the  water-courses,  which  are  tliciii-ehcH  sufficiently  few 
and  far  bet<A'een.  Whatever  ni^iy  be  said  t4i  the  con- 
trary, t^  ■.'  plains,  west  of  th.i  IdOth  mcridinn,  are 
wholly  unsiiHceptible  of  sustaining  nn  ngrioultiiral  ]M)pu- 
bition,  until  you  reach  sulliciently  far  south  to  encounter 
the  rains  from  the  tropics. 

The  precise  limits  of  these  miim  I  am  not  prepared 
to  give,  but  think  the  Red  lliver  (of  l^ouisianu)  i.s, 
jiei'liaps,  HB  far  north  as  they  extcnil.  South  of  that 
river  the  plains  are  covered  wiili  ^imsh  nl'  larger  aud 
more  vigorous  growth.  That  wlncii  is  ni(».t  widely 
spread  over  the  face  of  Ihe  cuiintry  is  the  grama  or 
niarqnita  grass,  of  which  there  hi-u  many  vaiieties. 
This  is  inoomi>arably  the  most  nutritious  grass  known.' 

It  is  worth  while  mentioning  here  that  a  late  com- 
|ietfnt  French  traveller  and  naturalist  —  M.  Remy — 
describes  the  territory  of  Utah — the  Mormon  State — 
as  pre-eminently  the  country  of  the  EHioaoHUN — a  tribe 
of  plants  so  called  from  erion  "  wool,"  and  ^onua  knee, 
the  stem  lieing  very  woolly  at  the  joints,  and  of  which 
lie  ccdiected  no  less  than  eighty  different  siiecies  between 
the  Hierra  Nevada  and  Hocky  Mountainsi  M.  Remy 
remarks  that  this  trilie  of  plants,  which  is  not  met  with 
in  the  Old  World,  luxuriates,  e8|)ecially  between  the 
Paciflc  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  one  side,  and 
the  3Uth  and  42nd  degrees  of  latitude  on  the  other, 
embracing  California,  Utah,  and  New  Mexica  It 
has  a  far  more  extended  growth  in  both  North  and 
Sonth  America,  but  nowhere  are  these  species  so 
numerous,  and  the  growth  of  individuals  so  extensive 
and  so  characteristic,  as  in  the  almve-nanied  districts. 
M.  Remy,  it  is  also  to  be  observed,  identities  the  "  Saga- 
Bush  "  of  the  Americana  with  the  Ar.'cmitia  Iridantata 
of  botanists.* 

>  Sfort  M  tht  Vmittd  SiaUt  aud  Muieam  Boundary  Smttg, 
mad*  andtr  tkt  dirrction  o^  iitt  Stenlar^  of  th*  Imttrmr,  by 
WiUiaia  H.  Ginrrj,  Mivjor  First  Csvalry,  aiid  United  Statot  Onu- 
inisttoiMr.     Wiit>ii..^ion,  1846,  |>p.  43-17. 

*  V»!)aa*  *■*  -'Vf  dat  Mormmu :  U»lalio»,  Ongraiiki*  Uiitotn 
NalmnlU  BMoin,  Thaolaaii^  Mmn  «(  Cvumm  P«t  4«t« 
Komy,    Fluria,t869, 
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Chhk   Indians  — Thi  Hhawnsis  and  Tusfa  Cam  Ta< 
cvM-sin. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  peonliar  eoufcrmilloB  nf 
North  AraerioB,  inoluding  British  Amerioa  and  the 
United  States,  will  give  further  interest  to  details  of 
travel  across  the  great  Aiiicrioan  Plaint  west  of  the 
llississipp!  to  the  southward,  whore  oommunioation 
with  the  newly  acquired  territory  of  New  M<'xico  is  a 
Batter  of  positive  neoesiity;  and  we  shall  select  as  ei- 
•mplei  the  account  given  of  Ihe  United  States  QoTern- 
meiit  Expeditiou  from  the  Mishissippi  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Pacific  under  Lieut.  Whipple  in  ISfiH,  as  related  by 
Baldwin  Mttllhausen,  topographical  draughtaman  and 
naturalist  to  the  expedition,  and  the  aooount  given  of 
a  nearly  similar  jonruey  (in  ita  first  part)  made  by 
Julius  Frnelcl. 

Mdllhsu-«i  V  I  ate  lay  along  the  Arkansas,  and  thenoe, 
by  Canadian  Rive  < ,  across  tho  southerly  prolongation  of 
the  Rooky  Mountains,  the  nppor  valley  of  the  Rio  Qrande 
del  Norte,  th.  Sioj  .-a  Madre,  and  the  Rio  Colorado,  and 
thence,  by  the  territory  of  the  Pah-ulah's,  to  Pueblo  de 
Los  Angeles  on  the  l^acifio.  Froebcri  journey  al.<-o  lay 
at  first  along  the  Arkaneu  River,  and  thenoe  by  the 
Ciuiaron  iobtead  of  the  Canadian  branch,  but  by  the 
same  pa»8  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  thence  along  the 
edge  of  the  plateau  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  down  tlie  valley  of  the  same  great  river  to  £1  I'aso, 
and  iheiice  to  the  Mexieau  province  of  Chihuahua. 
Froebel  al-o,  on  another  occasion,  travelled  from  £1  Paso 
00  the  Rio  Uraude  to  Santa  Crui  in  New  Mexico,  and 
by  the  Uila  River  to  the  Colorado,  and  thence  to  Loe 
Angeles,  the  terminating  point  on  the  Pacific  of  MAU- 
hauaeu's  expedition,  of  FroebelV  and  of  Rcmy's  travela 
ID  the  territory  of  the  Mormons— Utah— and  whence  it 
ii  reached  by  a  more  northerly  route.  There  is  steam 
communication  between  Los  Angeles,  Monterey,  and 
San  Francisco;  and  the  place  seems  destined,  from  ita 
relations  to  Texas,  Mexico,  New  Mexico,  Utah  (the 
country  of  the  Mormons),  and  New  California,  with 
California  and  the  Pacific,  to  become  one  of  importsuoa. 

M.  Mfillhausen  left  Cincinnati,  so  celebrated  for  ill 
pork,  on  the  Ohio,  by  steamboat,  on  the  4th  of  Jane, 
18£8;  and  he  descended  that  river  beyond  ita  junction 
with  the  Mississippi,  to  the  Arkansas,  and  thence  up  that 
rivw  to  Fort  Smith,  where  he  joined  the  other  memben 
of  the  expedition.  Onr  traveller  tbns  describes  his  im- 
ptMsions  on  first  advancing  into  the  Far  West,  but  thia, 
it  Boat  be  remembered,  is  where  nature  ia  still  luxu- 
riant, and  the  lower  valley  of  the  Arkansas,  and  that  of 
the  Miaaiaaippi,  aa  br  u  vegetation  ia  oonoemed,  still 
aione. 

The  banka  from  tho  month  to  Little  Book,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  State  whieb  dorives  ita  name  from  the  river,  have 
the  iame  imposing  ebaraoter.  Thronghont  this  extent 
of  about  320  miles,  the  primeval  foreet  may  be  seen  in  all 
ita  grandenr  and  gloiy.  For  thonsandi  of  yean  has  thii 
magnifioent  work  of  the  Creator  stood  thoro  nntooohed  in 
its  sutUmo  repoae, — what  pan  oonld  deeeribe  it,  or  num- 
ber the  myriad  apoeiea  of  grasaea,  herfaa,  ihniba,  and  para- 
aitieal  planta,  whoM  |o(|iwu  WoiiVM  4«light  the  oyaT 
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Wheooold  «v«n  bmim  all  tlie  kinds  of  treM^t^'iTMiooi 
AmiliM  of  which  ara  here  orowded  together,  and  whose 
foliage,  varying  from  the  liahteat  to  the  darkest  shade 
of  green,  enriches  the  kindsoape  with  a  superi)  and 
complete  scale  of  ooloarl 

Ancient  gray  moasj  trunks,  of  perliaps  a  thousand 
years  old,  still  raise  their  leafy  crcwns  high  above  the 
impenetrable  nnderwood,  as  proud  in  their  fresh  and 
youthful  verdure  as  the  slender  descendants  that  have 
but  lately  sprouted  forth  from  their  seeds,  but  have 
already  attained  to  considermble  height 

The  first  settlers  have  shrunk  from  this  impenetrable 
wilderness,  and  avoided  these  thickly  wooded  and 
marshy  grounds  swarming  with  animal  lifia;  veiy 
seldom  does  the  appearance  of  even  a  small  dearing 
betray  the  presence  or  neighbourhood  of  man. 

The  stag  stands  gazing  wonderingly,  and  without 
attempting  to  fly,  at  tiie  great  disturbwof  the  plaoe  as 
it  goes  foaming  by — the  parrot  olimbs  ehattering  fix>m 
bough  to  bough,  the  turkey  lifts  its  blue  head  up 
through  the  leaves,  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  new 
spectacle,  and  the  black  bear  lying  cooling  his  sides  in 
the  water,  rears  on  bin  hind  l^ps,  and  looks  mistrust- 
fully at  the  swimming  monster  and  the  long  wreath  of 
smoke  it  leaves  behind.  The  high  swell  of  the  water, 
however,  soon  reaches  him  and  disturbs  his  medita- 
tions, and  he  shakes  his  rough  hide  and  goes  off 
grumbling  into  the  thicket 

The  fint  settlers  of  the  West  felt  themselves  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  dread  magnificence  of  nature  here 
behind  them,  and  ky  the  foundations  of  their  new 
home  beyond  the  forest,  where  the  rocks  announce  a 
gentle  rising  of  the  ground.  There  they  felled  the 
trees — thera  opened  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  com- 
pelled the  luxuriant  vegetative  |iower  of  the  soil,  which 
hitherto  had  followed  what  may  be  called  its  own 
oapric«8,  to  employ  itself  in  bringing  forth  such  pro- 
ductions as  the  wants  of  its  new  masters  required — 
and  there  they  afterwards  blasted  and  chiselled  the 
rocks  to  build  their  government  house,  when  the  ter- 
ritory of  Arkansas,  favoured  by  nature  and  circum- 
stances, had  attained  to  a  sufficient  amount  of  popula- 
tion and  fnapmtj  to  be  received  as  a  State  into  the 
Unko. 

little  Rook,  it  ia  to  be  observed,  is  indebted  for  no 
small  part  of  its  rapid  rise  to  Uie  hot  sulphureous 
springs  that  have  been  discovered  a  little  way  south  of 
it,  and  concerning  the  almost  fabulous  curative  powers 
of  which  the  most  extravagantly  exaggerated  accoonta 
found  their  way  into  the  newspapers. 

Further  up  the  stream  appear  the  Bee  Rocks,  a 
range  of  precipitous  wall-like  cliffs,  whose  rents  and 
ehania  have  served,  })erhai>8  fur  thousands  of  years,  as 
the  resort  of  the  enormous  swarms  of  wild  htei,  which 
have  given  a  name  to  the  whole  range.  A  few  miles 
beyond  the  Bee  Rocks,  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas 
opens  and  dispUys  the  blooming  prosperous  town  of 
Van  Buren,  surprising  you  as  much  by  its  pleasant 
appearanoe^  aa  by  t!ie  solitude  of  the  wild  r^bn  in 
which  it  Um. 

Four  milas  above  Van  Buren,  and  near  the  little 
town  of  Fori  Smith  on  the  right  bank,  the  river  passes 
horn  the  twritory  of  the  United  States,  and  enters 
that  of  tha  Indiuis.  The  actual  fort,  under  whose 
protectioB  the  town  lias,  is  within  the  limits  of  the 
Ohootaw  Indian  tanitonr.  Immediately  above  this 
fort,  tit*  Potaaa  river  fiJb  into  the  Arkansas,  and  not 
only  gives  tli*  sattlament  an  wtramely  pret^  Mpeot, 


bat  alao,  iinee  the  fort  lies  at  the  eastern  anf^e  wUeh 
the  Poteau  forms  with  the  main  stream,  an  extramaly 
advantageous  position.   (SlMpCOS.*) 

Fort  Smith,  like  every  other  town  in  America,  had 
begun  to  think  of  establishing  railroad  oommnnioationa 
before  it  had  well  come  into  existence.  Previoua  to 
starting,  the  monibera  of  the  expedition  accustomed 
themselves  to  a  camp  life  by  bivouacking  in  »  forest- 
clearing  not  far  from  the  town.  They  also  had  the 
pleasure  of  making  acquaintance  with  one  another, 
the  party  consisting,  with  military  escort,  of  above 
seventy  persons.  The  character  of  some  may  be  judged 
of  by  Uie  following  : — 

(hie  day  there  lay  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
tents^  two  men  strutched  out  beneath  a  sassafraa  bush, 
who  were  carrying  on  a  very  animated  conversation, 
and  apparently  not  at  all  incommoded  by  the  heat  dt 
the  sun.  The  {)eouliar  cut  of  their  features,  their  dark 
skiiiS,  the  lank  hair  falling  on  their  shoulders,  and 
their  expressive  gestures,  would  have  stamped  them  as 
Indians,  had  not  their  thick  rough  beards  afibrded 
them  some  apparent  claim  to  a  European  deaoent 
They  were  very  carelessly  dressed  in  a  garment  of 
roDgh  red  flannel  confined  by  a  broad  k«them  girdle, 
which  served  at  the  same  time  to  hold  the  knives  and 
pistols,  which  their  owners  evidently  took  great  pains 
to  preserve  from  rust  They  had  only  been  en^iged 
to  accompany  the  expedition  a  few  hours  before ;  and 
after  a  few  gknces  had  convinced  them  that  there  was 
much  resemblance  in  their  origin  and  oironmstancw, 
they  had  made  acquaintance,  and  at  the  time  I  speak 
of  seemed  about  tu  enter  on  some  reciprocal  con- 
fidences. "  My  name's  Bill,"  began  one  of  them — a 
gloamy  looking  man,  with  a  deep  soar  in  his  forehead, 
of  low  stature  and  very  thick  set,  and  giving  evidence 
in  the  breadth  of  his  shoulders  of  gig^intio  strength — 
"  my  name's  Bill,  but  they  mostly  call  me  Bill  S|)aDiard, 
because  my  fother  came  from  Spain,  over  the  great 
water.  My  mother  was  a  Cherokee  woman,  and  I  am, 
as  &r  as  I  know,  her  only  son.  I  don't  know  how  nor 
where  my  fitther  and  mother  died,  but  I  grew  np  in 
the  wigwams  of  the  Cherukees,  and  I  managed  when  I 
was  quite  young  to  earn  enough  among  the  whites  to 
bny  myself  a  pair  of  pistols,  and  powder  and  balL  At 
fint  I  used  to  amuse  myself  with  the  sound  cf  them, 
but  afterward  <  I  thought  it  better  fun  to  shoot  the 
cattle  belonging  to  the  pale  faces,  and  bring  home  the 
tongues  and  as  much  meat  as  I  could  carry  to  my  people. 
The  settlers  used  to  call  me  a  thief,  but  I  didn't  think 
so.  I'm  half  an  Indian,  and  have  been  always  among 
Indians.  I've  stolen  many  a  horse  and  been  proud  of  it, 
but  I  never  took  any  thingfkvm  my  friendsand  brothers." 

After  a  short  pause,  Bill  resumed.  "There  was  a 
great  villain  down  there  among  my  people  ;  he  used  to 
steal  from  his  friends  and  from  his  own  brother,  and 
then  he  always  said  Bill  Spaniaid,  the  light  Oherokeav 
had  done  it.  He  was  a  liar,  and  I  showed  them  that 
he  was,  and  he  wanted  to  stop  my  mouth,  and  swore  he 
would  be  the  death  of  mo.  He  u&ed  to  follow  me  with 
his  double-barrelled  gun  loaded — I've  counted  the  bul- 
lets he  put  ix> ;  and  one  day  he  met  me  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Arkansas  and  called  me  a  red-skinned 
rascal,  and  pointed  his  gun  at  me;  but  mj  hand's 
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|«reit7  quick  and  my  eye  quicker,  and  I  bit  him  with 
one  at  these  little  piitols  juat  between  the  eyes.  It 
WMn't  for  nothing  I  had  bought  pistola  and  learned  the 
nwof  them.  My  enemy  lay  at  my  feet."  He  wag 
ulent  again,  but  he  snapped  his  pistols  in  a  sort  of 
eareaaing  manner,  and  stuck  them  again  into  his  belt, 
then  pulled  a  roll  of  black  tobauco  out  of  his  pouket, 
out  off  a  piece,  pushed  it  between  his  white  teeth,  and 
went  on.  ' '  A  relation  of  my  enemy  accused  me  of 
murder,  and  I  was  sent  to  prison,  and  there  I  was 
kept  for  six  years ;  but  then  my  accuser  died  and  I  was 
set  free.  I  shall  get  out  of  this  country,  for  I  hate  all 
the  people  here,  and  go  to  Culifomia  and  dig  for  gold. 
I  can  work  well,  and  I  shall  get  rich." 

"  Bill,"  replieil  big  companion,  a  half  Indian  like 
himself,  and  no  less  strong  a  fellow,  "  you  must  mind 
and  keep  out  of  harm's  way,  I'm  going  to  California, 
too,  along  with  this  party.  I  aint  comfortable  here. 
People  say  I  have  stabbed  a  white  man  and  a  Choctaw 
Indian,  and  I  don't  like  such  talk." 

"  You're  a  gieat  villain,  you  are,"  said  Bill,  "  and 
they'll  hang  you  yet — but  there  come  our  mules,  we 
must  go  to  work."  At  these  words  both  rose  and  went 
off  in  the  direction  where  a  loud  trampling  announced 
the  apptx>ach  of  the  still  wild  mules,  in  taming  and 
breaking  which  the  two  half-breeds  were  to  show  their 
strength  and  skill 

One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  in  the  preparations 
for  a  journey  through  these  steppes  is  the  breaking  and 
shoeing  these  animals,  whose  strength  and  power  of 
enduring  fatigue,  even  under  a  scarcity  of  food  and 
water,  w  incomparably  greater  than  that  of  the  horse. 
.Mexicans  and  Indians  drag  the  reluctant  animals  with 
Uie  LuMO  under  a  sort  of  scaffolding,  with  four  upright 
|K>8t«.  The  animal  is  then  lifted,  by  means  of  cleverly 
contrived  tackle,  about  throe  feet  from  the  ground,  its 
legs  are  attached  by  leathern  thongs  to  each  of  the 
four  posts,  and  before  it  can  look  round  or  guess 
what  u  going  to  be  done,  four  smiths  standing  ready 
with  iron  and  tongs  have  completed  a  work  which 
even  with  a  quiet  home  usually  takes  ten  times  as 
long.  As  soon  as  the  shoes  are  in  their  places,  the 
frightened  creature  is  delivered  over  to  the  waggon- 
driver,  the  exhortations  to  obedience  ara  re|)eated  wiih 
illustrative  remarks,  with  the  whip  and  Luiso,  until  liis 
fits  of  rage  become  less  frequent,  and  he  is  declared  fit 
for  service. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  1893,  the  expedition  left  the 
camp  at  Fort  Smith,  crossing  the  Poteau  and  following 
the  marshy  bottomlands  on  the  sharp  angle  formed  by 
the  Arkansas  and  the  last-mentioned  tributary.  Paiwiiig 
a  solitary  hill  where  the  copperhead  snnke,  rolled  up 
in  a  Iml),  watohed  their  passage,  stretching  out  his  head 
a*  if  preimring  for  a  spring,  tliey  reached  «  fort  named 
alter  its  founder,  the  American  General  Koffee.  It  is 
beautif'iliy  situated  on  a  hill  about  eighty  feet  high, 
that  ri"x)  abruptly  from  the  waters  ot  the  Arkansas, 
and  ou  the  land-side  slo|<es  gently  down;  and  the 
white  builtling  gleiuns  out  pleasantly  from  the  dark 
oedan.  After  the  building  of  Fort  Smith,  however, 
Fort  KiiC'ee  lost  its  ganison,  :ind  was,  twelve  yean 
ago^  tmiisformed  into  a  missionary  school-house,  and 
the  buildings  erected  for  a  warlike  purpose  have  since 
then  been  turned  to  account  fok'  iioaceful  ends.  Well- 
eultiratod  fields  of  maise  and  wheat  lie  close  round  the 
gardens,  in  which  negro  slaves  are  sometimes  diligently 
at  work  and  sometime*  loitering  leisurely  sbout ;  while 
ipoupa  of  dark-eolound  ohildrw  at  pUy  peep  out 


enrionsly  with  their  black  oyci  at  the  [inseing  wanderer. 
The  school  is  siip|HirtP(l  l>y  the  American  government, 
and  undertheguidanveot'a  marrift'l  Afethodist  preacher. 
On  an  average  about  fifty  of  (he  young  Choctaws  are 
receiving  their  education  here,  and  a  similar  institution 
for  girls  was  a  few  yeai-s  ago  established  nearer  to  the 
Agency,  and  is  now  apparently  very  prosperous,  and 
producing  good  fruit.  'The  way  from  the  Mission  to 
the  Agency  leads  along  the  jide  of  a  spacious  prairie, 
sometimes  crossing  pai-ts  of  the  grassy  plain,  sometimon 
cutting  off  small  tracts  of  light  wood,  and  nt  last,  when 
near  the  Agency,  turning  into  the  deep  forest,  when 
after  proceeding  for  a  short  distance  you  come  again 
upon  fields  of  maize  and  wheat,  and  log-houses,  sur- 
rounded by  floui'ishingyoung  fruit  trees,  which  announce 
the  commencement  of  the  rising  Indian  town. 

The  town  itself  consists  of  a  kind  of  broad  street, 
formed  of  log-houses  and  gardens,  and  does  not  differ 
much  in  appearance  from  many  other  thriving  villages; 
Indians,  Negioes,  and  Euroixsans  are  seen  moving 
about — domestic  animals  of  all  sorts  enliven  the  farm- 
yards, gardens,  and  streets  ;  the  sound  of  the  threshing 
machine  is  heard,  and  the  regular  fall  of  the  smith's 
hammer  upop  the  anvil,  and  in  general  there  is  an 
appearance  of  lively  industry  about  the  place,  called  by 
the  Indians  Hei-to-to-woe,  but  liy  the  American  popu- 
lation Scul'eville,  or  simply  the  "  Agency." 

The  nation  of  the  Choctaws  is  stated  by  Catlin  at 
22,000,  who  now  occupy  the  territory  southward  of 
the  Arkanraa  and  Canadian  rivers — bordering  to  the 
east,  on  the  state  of  Arkansas,  to  the  south  on  the 
territory  of  the  Chickasaws,  and  to  the  wext  on  that  of 
the  Creeks,  The  northern  neighbours  of  the  Choctaws 
are  the  Cherokees,  who  stand  at  about  the  same  grade 
of  civilisation,  and  differ  but  little  from  them.  The 
differences  that  exist  aro  chiefly  to  be  found  in  some 
ancient  customs  and  tntditions,  which  appear  to  depend 
upon  their  origin.  Before  their  aettlement  on  the 
Arkansas,  the  Choctaws  occupied  the  rich  hunting 
grounds  of  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
which  they  iold  to  the  United  States,  agreeing  that 
the  payment  should  be  made  by  rogulor  instalments  in 
the  course  of  twenty  years.  This  term  is  now  nearly 
expired,  and  most  of  the  money  has  found  its  way  back 
into  the  hands  of  the  whites,  having  done  the  Indians 
little  good  by  the  way.  If  we  compare  the  ourrtnt 
traditions  still  to  be  found  in  these  regions  with  one 
another,  we  shall  easily  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  tribe  must  at  one  time  have  lived  in  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  to  the  north- west  of  its  pi-esent  territory, 
as  neighbours  of  the  Flat  Head  and  Chinook  Indians, 
These  are  the  only  tribes  who  disfigure  the  natural 
form  of  the  skull,  by  squeezing  the  heads  of  the  new- 
born infants  between  boards ;  and  old  Choctaws  state 
that  they  have  heard  from  their  forefathers  of  the 
former  prevalence  of  this  custom  among  them.  This 
is  conHruK'd  by  the  tradition  of  their  great  migration, 
which  08  related  by  an  Indian  runs  thus : — 

"  Many  winters  ago,  the  Choctaws  lived  far  away 
towards  sunset,  behind  the  great  flowing  water  (west- 
ward of  the  Missouri),  they  lived  behind  the  mountains 
with  snow  (the  Rocky  Mountains),  They  then  began 
to  wander,  and  they  passed  many  winters  and  many 
summers  in  wandering,  A  areat  medicine  man  was 
their  chief;  he  led  them  tne  whole  way,  and  he 
went  always  first,  carrying  a  long  red  pole  in  his 
band. 

"U«  walked  always  foremosti  and  wharerw  be 
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■tnieV  tlie  red  pole  into  the  gronnd,  they  pitched  their 
cuinp ;  every  morning  they  noticed  that  the  red  pole 
WM  inclined  towards  RunriM,  and  the  medicine  m»u 
declared  this  aignilied  that  they  were  to  go  on  till  it 
remained  standing  upright,  by  which  they  would  know 
that  there  woe  tiie  place  that  the  Great  Spirit  had 
destined  for  their  home.  They  wandered  on  and  on 
for  a  long  while,  until  at  last,  at  a  place  called 
^ahne-waga  (prrcipitouii  hill),  the  pole  remained 
perpendicular.  They  then  established  themseWee  on 
the  spot,  and  madr  a  camp  a  mile  long  and  a  mile 
broad;  and  the  men  lay  down  around  it,  and  the 
women  and  children  in  the  midst ;  and  Ncih-ne-wag* 
is  still  regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  Choctaw  nation." 

Christianity  has  fonnd  its  way  to  these  people, 
but  still  many  of  them  remain  attached  to  the  fikith 
of  their  fethen,  which  promises  them  the  continued 
existence  of  their  souls  after  death,  and  is  in  its  main 
points  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Northern  Indian 
ncea. 

The  deceased  Indian  has,  according  to  them,  a  long 
journey  to  take  towards  the  West,  until  he  comes  to  a 
deep  rushing  river,  which  separates  him  from  the 
happy  hunting  grounds.  The  two  shorea  of  this  river 
•re  connected  by  a  long  pine  trunk,  stripped  of  bark 
and  polished,  which  must  be  used  as  a  bridge;  The 
good  man  passes  with  a  firm  and  secure  step  across  this 
dippety  bridge,  reaches  the  happy  hunting  gronods, 
and  enters  on  the  possession  of  eternal  youth  and 
strength.  His  sky  is  always  clear,  a  cool  breese  is 
perpetually  blowing  for  him,  and  he  passes  his  time  in 
sailing,  hunting,  dancing,  and  boun(lle!»  felicity.  The 
bad  man,  when  he  steps  upon  the  bridge,  sees  the  two 
overhanging  Rhores  totter,  lie  attempts  to  escape,  and 
fidls  into  the  abyss  below,  where  the  water  is  rushing 
with  the  sound  of  thunder  over  rocks,  where  the  air  is 
poisoned  by  the  exhalations  from  dead  fiRh  and  other 
animal  bodies  ;  and  the  water,  whirling  round  and 
round,  brings  him  always  back  to  the  same  point, 
where  all  the  trees  are  withered ;  where  it  swarms 
with  lisards,  snakes,  and  toads ;  where  the  dead  are 
hungry  and  have  nothing  to  eat ;  where  the  living  lead 
a  diseased  life  and  cannot  die  The  shoreH  are  covered 
with  thousands  oi  these  unhappy  beings,  who  climb  up 
to  get  a  glance  into  the  happy  hunting  grounds,  which 
they  can  never  enter. 

There  is  among  the  Ohootaws  a  tribe  called  th« 
Crawfish  Band,  of  whom  the  following  strange  history 
if  told  :— 

"  They  lived  formeriy  in  a  great  cavern,  where  for 
miles  and  miles  round  there  was  no  light.  They  used 
to  crawl  out  to  the  daylight  through  a  mardi,  and 
return  in  the  same  way.  They  looked  like  crawfish, 
went  on  hands  and  feet,  did  not  understand  one 
another,  and  were  very  shy  and  fearful  The  Choctaws 
watched  for  them  a  long  time,  to  try  and  .tpeak  to 
them,  but  they  would  not  spesk  to  anyone,  and 
vanujied  again  into  the  marsh.  At  last  the  Choctaw  s 
found  means  to  cut  off  their  retreat  to  i\  and  then 
they  eacaped  to  a  neighbouring  rock,  and  disafipeared 
somehow  in  its  crevices.  The  Choqtawa  then  brought 
fire  to  the  entrance  of  the  cavern,  laid  grass  and  green 
boughs  upon  it,  and  drove  in  the  thick  smoke,  by 
which  mean*  they  at  length  drove  out  these  orabman 
to  the  light  of  day,  but  treated  them  kindly,  taught 
them  to  speak  and  to  walk  upon  two  feet,  instead  ofon 
all-foai%  ont  their  long  nails,  plucked  the  hair  ikom 
\lMir  bwH«ii  Mtd  •ftwvwrdi  iiMorporaM  Um*  wiUi 


their  own  tribe;  bat  tMoy  of  them, after  dQ,  went 
hack  to  burrow  in  the  earth,  and  are  still  livicg  in  the 
great  dark  cnva" 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  Council  of  more  civiliaed 
Indians,  and  admire  the  eloquence  displayed  in  iL 

At  the  western  end  of  Sculleville  lies  a  sranll  ware- 
house (with  a  somewhat  raised  corridor),  which  is  the 
rostrum  of  the  Choctaw  orator,  and  the  o|ien  sky  the 
ceiling  of  his  halL  "  The  Indian  orator,"  I  was  told, 
"  finds  his  speech  flow  fteely  when  his  eye  falls  on  the 
swallow  shooting  through  the  air ;  when  he  sees  before 
him  the  tree  with  its  Iwautiful  green  leaves,  his  words 
grow  together  like  the  fresh  leaves,  and  (brm  one 
whole,  for  there  are  many  leaves  on  one  branch,  and 
many  branches  on  one  tree ;  the  tree  throws  a  shade 
so  that  many  men  can  stand  in  it,  and  his  speech  fiillt 
like  a  shade  upon  the  hearers,  and  every  one  says  the 
speech  is  good.  The  wild  bee  goes  murmuring  paat 
with  her  honey,  and  the  speaker  takes  the  honey  and 
minglea  it  with  his  words.  Honey  is  sweet ;  the  Red- 
skin likes  to  eat  it ;  and  the  hearers  of  his  words  suck 
them  in  like  honey,  and  every  one  can  understand  the 
words,  and  listen  to  them  sharp-eyed  and  motionless, 
like  the  antelope  in  the  prairies  and  the  stag  in  the 
thicket." 

On  a  magnificent  summer  evening,  the  whole  mascu- 
line population  of  Sculleville  was  assembled  before 
this  rostrum,  and  of  the  camp  of  Lieutenant  Whipple 
very  few  were  wanting.  The  Indians  had  mostly 
brought  their  -  wives  with  them,  but  the  ladies  were 
too  modest  to  appriech  the  Council,  and  remained  at  a 
distance  ;  for  although  *.he  wives  of  the  Choctawshave 
nov  e  ^nmed  S(.>metli)iig  like  their  rightful  place,  and 
are  »u  suuger  slaves  to  their  husbands,  as  among  most 
uncivilised  nations,  they  are  themselves  reasonable 
enough  to  see  that  the  interference  of  a  single  woman 
in  political  afiain  would  sometimes  do  more  harm  than 
the  men  of  the  whole  tribe  could  make  good  again.  It 
will  probably  be  a  long  ume  before  the  emancipation 
of  the  sex  is  to  be  looked  for  amongst  the  Uhootawa. 

The  fust  orator  who  presented  himself,  though  a 
great  chief,  was  no  painted  and  pinned  warrior.  He 
wore  a  cotton  huntine-shirt  of  rather  fantastic  cut,  a 
brown  low-crowiied  hat  shaded  his  ropper-coloorad 
physiognomy,  he  looked  dusty,  as  il  from  a  long  ride, 
and  his  hoise,  still  saddled  and  bridled,  stood  a  little 
way  off 

From  his  first  word  the  most  breathleas  stillnesa 
reigned,  and  every  one  listened  with  profound  atten- 
tion, even  those  among  his  auditors  who  were  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  language  in  which  he  s|)oke.  lie  had 
no  time  for  preparation,  but  he  knew  what  he  wished 
to  say ;  there  were  no  theatrical  geatiirea,  or  attempts 
to  excite  the  passions  of  his  hearens  but  merely  a  light 
movement  of  the  hand  oooaaionally  accompanying  the 
most  emphatic  words,  which  although  uttered  in  deep 

fattnral  tones,  were  distinctly  audible  to  the  most 
istant  of  the  assembly.  He  spoke  with  ease  and 
freedom,  and  was  interrupted  neither  by  anplanse  nor 
contradiction ;  only  a  unanimous  Ham  I  followed  on 
certain  questions  that  he  asked,  and  when  he  had 
ended-  there  was  a  short  murmur  of  remarka  among  bit 
auditory,  and  then  another  orator  took  his  plaotk 

The  question  in  discnsakn  wers^  first,  a  nropoaal 
for  running  the  raihnwd  acrosi  a  part  of  Um  Ohootaw 
LiMid,  to  wbioh  it  ia  piobible  tut  the  cinmmstance 
of  our  party  being  ancnmped  on  tha  spot  had  given 
liwi  Ufd,  ■wmdl^,  %  chsafi  ia  tho lom of  govent- 
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mant,  m  U  had  baen  propoMd  that  the  power  now 
diitribated  among  Mrerml  ohieft  ihoold  be  delegated 
totmeL 

The  judicial  bnainen  ia  condaoted  in  the  same 
manner ;  and  the  Ohoctaws  are  nriot  and  inflexible  in 
the  adminiatration  of  jnstice.  The  paniahment  of 
death  ia  aometimea  inflicted,  in  which  case  the  delin- 
qamt  ia  aeated  oppodte  hia  judge,  orosa-legged  on  the 
tame  blanket,  and  when  he  ia  condemned  reoeirea  hia 
death  by  a  bullet  on  the  apot. 

The  Bitting  on  the  preaent  occasion  waa  prolonged 
to  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  one  speaker  following 
another  without  any  interruption,  and  the  aame  at- 
tention being  paid  to  the  hist  as  to  the  firat ;  even 
thoae  who  did  not  understand  a  word  were  not  tired, 
and  the  eflbct  of  mere  tone  and  gesture  upon  them 
waa  anoh,  that  an  American  excls'aied,  "I  used 
to  think  E'..^-  ih  waa  the  finest  .anguage  in  the 
world,  bnt  now  I  doubt  whether  ^  hoctaw  does  not 
e^ii" 

Some  of  the  burger  of  the  prairiea,  wMoh  lie  apart 
from  others,  are  often  made  the  place  of  rendesrous 
for  thousands  of  Indians,  who  come  together  to  cany 
on  their  ancient  games,  which  are  coeval  with  the 
axistenoe  of  their  tribes,  and  which  will  only  be  for- 
gotten whan  they  perish.  No  matter  how  &r  they 
may  hare  advanced  in  civiliaation,  the  Indian  gentle- 
man educated  in  the  Eastern  States  is  as  ready  as  the 
still  wild  hunter  of  the  same  tribe  to  throw  aside  all 
the  troublesome  reatrainta  of  clothing,  and,  painted 
from  head  to  foot  in  the  fashion  of  the  "good  old 
times,"  to  enter  the  lists  with  unrestrained  eagerness 
for  a  grand  national  game  of  balL 

Thia  ball  or  ring  playing  is  practised  more  or  less 
among  all  the  ^orth  American  Indians,  and  even 
among  the  lately  discovered  Mohawe  and  Pah-Utah 
Indians,  on  the  Great  Colorado  river,  it  is  equally  in 
&Tour.  The  ball-playing  of  the  Chooktaws,  Chioka- 
aawa,  Creeks,  and  Churokees,  is,  however,  carried  on 
with  such  grand  formalities,  and  has  such  a  great 
eharm  or  "  Mtdieitu"  Ascribed  to  it,  that  it  deserves 
more  partioular  mention. 

The   first   occasion   for  a  festival  of  this  kind  is 

Knerally  given  by  a  challenge  between  two  men  who 
.ve  gained  a  high  reputation  as  ball-pUyers.  The 
day  is  then  fixed  for  the  contest,  and  both  parties  send 
out  their  recruiting  officers,  painted  cavajiers  armed 
with  an  ornamental  ball-stick,  and  themselves  fantas- 
tically decorated.  They  ride  on  from  settlement  to 
settlement,  and  from  house  to  house,  through  the  whole 
tribe,  announcing  to  every  man  the  names  of  the 
eham|nons  and  the  appointed  day,  as  well  as  the  spot 
where  the  contest  is  to  take  place,  and  calling  on  him 
M  join  the  side  o(  the  player  by  whom  they  are  sent 
Ajisent  is  signified  by  a  simple  touch  of  the  decorated 
ball-atiek,  after  which  the  word  ib  irrevocably  pledged. 
Since  exeh  champion  brings  into  the  field  as  many  men 
as  ha  can  get  together,  half  the  nation  is  sometimes 
aaMmUad,  aoma  to  take  part  in  the  game,  others,  and 
aipadally  the  women,  to  bet  The  two  parties  pitch 
their  tents  opposite  one  another,  cu  the  two  sides  of  a 
priJiia  adi4>ted  to  the  purpose ;  and  the  preparation 
than  goaa  on.  The  middle  of  the  ground  between  the 
two  campa  is  measured  and  marked,  and  S50  paces 
baek  from  it,  each  party  drives  two  polea  into  the 
gnmnd,  six  feet  from  one  another,  and  than  connects 
them  fay  a  eroas  pole  sixteen  fiset  long,  so  aa  to  form  a 
kind  or  pta ;  Iha  two  gataa  being  placed  axactly 


opposite  to  one  another.  Four  impartial  old  men  are 
commissioned  to  watch  the  accuracy  of  the  measure- 
ments, and  they  have  subsequently  to  act  as  umpires. 
Scarcely  b  s  the  middle  line  been  drawn,  before  an 
eager  throng  rushes  from  either  camp,  to  choose  their 
respective  antagonists,  and  begin  to  bet  across  the  line, 
eraiy  one  being  quite  sure  of  the  victory  of  hia  own 
party,  and  offering  to  bet  the  most  valuable  article  he 
can  afford.  The  prizes  consist  of  horses,  weapons, 
blankets,  articles  of  clothing,  household  utensils,  in 
short,  of  all  imaginable  chattels,  which  are  brought  to 
the  line  and  placed  before  the  four  umpiree,  who  have 
the  duty  of  watching  the  valuables  the  whole  night 
through,  and  who  ttom  time  to  time  manifeRt  their 
watchfulness  by  a  howling  song,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  Indian  drum,  or  smoke  pipes  in  honour  of  the 
Oreat  Spirit,  that  he  may  bring  the  great  game  to  a 
happy  conclusion.  The  time  till  sunset  is  passed  by 
the  players,  not  exactly  in  dresring,  since  every  article 
of  clothing,  except  a  small  apron,  is  laid  aside,  but  in 
preparing  and  adorning  themselves.  They  put  on  an 
embroidered  girdle  with  a  long  streamer  or  tail  of 
coloured  horsehair  attached  to  it,  round  the  hips,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  tail  may  flutter  out  behind  ; 
no  player  is  allowed  to  wear  shoes  or  mocassins  of  any 
kind  to  protect  his  feet,  which,  like  all  the  rest  of  his 
person,  are  painted  in  all  imaginable  colours;  and 
except  the  ball-stick  used  on  the  occasip*'  no  weapon 
or  implement  whatever  must  be  carried,  i'hose  sticks 
are  made  of  light  wood,  and  provided  at  one  end  with 
a  ring,  large  enough  to  hold  the  ball,  but  not  to  allow 
it  to  &11  through,  for  the  ball  must  be  touched  by  no 
hand. 

Accustomed  from  their  childhood  to  manage  these 
sticks,  these  people  display  astonishing  dexterity  both 
in  flinging  Uie  balls  to  an  immense  distance,  and  in 
catching  them  as  they  fly  through  the  air.  Only  one 
ball  is  used  in  the  game,  and  the  possession  of  tlus,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  throw  it  through  the  gate  of  his  party, 
is  the  object  of  every  cue's  exertions,  for  the  side  which 
first  does  this  for  the  hundredth  time  gains  the  victory 
and  wins  the  prises.  As  the  sun  sinks  behind  the 
trees,  and  their  shadows  fiill  longer  and  longer  on  the 
grass  and  then  vanish  in  the  twilight,  the  players 
advance  in  long  linee  with  torches  towards  their 
respective  gates,  and  dance  round  them  singing, 
howling,  drumming,  and  playing  with  and  rattling 
their  ball-sticks ;  the  women  also  advance  in  pro- 
cession to  the  line  of  demarcation,  place  themselves 
in  two  rows  between  the  gates,  and  dance  and  rock 
themselves  and  shuffle  from  one  foot  to  the  other  on 
the  same  spot,  raising  their  voices  at  the  same  time  in 
a  wild  ohoru^  the  umpires  sitting  at  the  same  time  on 
the  frontier  line  and  sending  up  clouds  of  tobacco 
smoke  to  propitiate  the  Oreat  L'pirit  In  this  manner 
the  night  passes ;  the  songs  and  dances  ara  repeated 
every  half-hour,  and  no  other  pauses  are  allowed  than 
such  as  are  necessary  to  renew  their  strength  for 
making  a  noise.  The  rising  sun  finds  every  one  in 
readiness,  thousands  sometimes  waiting  for  the  given 
signal ;  soon  a  shot  is  fired,  and  then  one  of  the  "  im- 
partial," standing  on  the  frontier  line,  flings  the  ball 
nigh  up  into  the  air.  The  players  instantly  rush 
madly  forward  and  become  mingled  together  in  one 
wild  struggling  mass  of  human  bodies  and  limba  ic 
which  no  individual  or  group  can  any  longer  be  di»- 
tinguiahed.  The  turf  is  trampled  into  dust — tha 
crowd  away  this  wi^  and  that — now  oua  baa  tha  balV 
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tat  it  b  immedistely  torn  flrom  Us  gntip — ^th*  next 
aument  another  hai  matoliad  it,  and  it  is  Men  flying 
throogh  the  air  towarda  the  goal;  bnt  it  does  not 
reach  it^  for  it  has  been  arrested  in  its  progress  by  a 
watehAU  eye  and  a  snrs  hand ;  the  straggle  begins 
again,  and  at  last  it  is  really  pusl)ed  throogh  one  of 
the  gates.  A  momantary  pause  follows,  aad  then 
the  ball  is  again  thrown  into  the  centre  of  the  field, 
and  the  contest  has  to  be  renewed,  until  it  Iv  a  taken 
the  same  ooune  a  hundred  times ;  and  it  is  seldom 
that  the  end  of  this  rongh  exciting  game  is  announced 
before  sunset    {See  p.  601.) 

Aa  soon  as  the  Pine  Grore  and  Sansbois  Mountains 
are  left  behind,  the  character  of  the  country  becomes 
entirely  changed.  Hitherto  it  had  been  woods  intsr- 
spenwd  with  prairies,  now  it  was  prairies  varied  by  occa- 
sional patches  of  wood.  Beyond  Qaines  Creek  ranning 
■tnams  and  gushing  springs  were  sparkling  all  over 
among  the  rich  grass  of  tiiis  beautiful  countnr,  ex- 
eept  where  the  exuberant  climbing  planta  and  wild 
gmpea  had  absorbed  all  the  moisture  and  nourishment 
of  tne  ami  to  themseWea  In  this  district  the  Ohickawws 
and  Ohoetaws  live  in  a  peaceable  manner  together ;  for 
the  former,  who  were  originally  found  more  to  the  south, 
have  come  to  an  amicable  sgreement  with  the  Ohoetaws 
concerning  the  possession  of  certain  land^  so  that  it 
is  now  often  difficult  to  distinguish  one  tribe  from  the 
other.  Their  territory  extends  as  &r  as  the  Oanadian, 
whilst  the  paradisaical  tract  between  the  Oanadian  and 
the  Arkansss  is  oocnpied  by  the  Greeks  or  Mns-ko-gees. 
It  is  as  yet  but  thinly  settled ;  but  well-managed  pros- 
perous mrms  are  risiug  under  the  hands  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  m>U  repays  the 
smallest  labour  with  a  superabundant  harvest. 

Not  on!y  competence,  but  even  wealth,  is  to  be  found 
among  these  agricultural  tribes ;  and  where  but  -ji  short 
time  sinoe  the  painted  warrior  was  endeavouring  to 
express  Us  vain  thoughts  and  wild  fancies  by  hierogly- 
phical  pictures  drawn  on  a  tanned  bufiklo  hide^you  may 
now  see  the  civilised  Indian  reading  a  newspaper  printed 
in  Ilia  mother  tongue,  and  an  Indian  mistress  directing 
the  work  of  her  negro  slaves — who  certainly  enjoy 
milder  treatment  than  she  did  herself  when  she  was  the 
slave  of  her  lord  and  master  in  his  savage  days. 

The  Oreek  Indians,  who  number  about  20,000,  for- 
merly inhabited  large  tracts  of  the  States  of  Alabama  and 
Miarissippi ;  but  afterthey ceded  their  lands  tolhegovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  they  moved  further  to  the 
west,  and  became  the  southern  neighbours  of  the  Ohero- 
kees^  the  River  Aricansas  forming  the  boundary  between 
them.  The  Cherokees,  who  are  reckoned  at  32,000,  were 
not  readily  to  be  induced  to  quit  their  extemiive  lands 
in  the  state  of  Georgia,  and  abandon  the  graves  of  their 
fore&theia.  By  a  former  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
they  had  been  recognised  as  a  free  and  independent 
nation,  with  full  right  to  make  and  administer  their 
own  lawa;  bnt  as  it  was  found  that  the  existence  of 
this  separate  sovereign  state  within  the  limits  of  Georgia 
was  productive  of  great  inconvenience,  the  United 
States  government  had  since  made  many  attempts  to 
indvoa  them  to  move  westward,  and  found  a  new  settle- 
ment ;  bat  all  these  efforts  had  been  frustrated  by  the 
iron  will  of  the  Oherokee  chie(  John  Boas^  an  ex- 
trsmalT  wall-ednoatad  man,  who^  in  addition  to  his 
anthonly  m  oliia^  ponessed  gt«at  influence  with  his 


At  last,  hawver,  a  mall  number  vt  them  were 
ladaaad  to  nigrsta  to  the  Upper  Arkansas^  under  the 


guidance  of  a  chief  named  Jol-lee ;  and  the  acooimti 
they  sent  back  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  new 
country,  united  to  the  persuasions  and  urgency  of  the 
United  States  government,  had  so  much  effMtt  that 
even  John  Ross  finally  gave  way,  and  a  fow  yeara  ago 
followed,  with  the  whole  remainder  of  the  nation,  in 
the  steps  of  Jol4ee. 

Beyond  Ooal  Oreek  the  prairiea  became  still  more 
flat,  and  after  a  few  marchea  they  arrived  at  the  first 
settlement  of  the  Shawnee  Indiau^  who  dwell  in  the 
Oanadian. 

Scarcely  was  the  arrival  of  the  whit*  party  mad* 
known,  than  friendly  Indians  came  trooping  on  hotse- 
back  and  on  f'v>t  into  our  camp,  bringing  with  them 
large  quantities  of  maiae,  sweet  melon%  most  reiWshing 
'  'ater  melonn,  and  juicy  peaches  for  sala  Such  visitors 
•fere  of  course  exceedingly  welcome,  more  especially  as 
the  deportment  both  of  men  and  women  wss  remark- 
ably orderly  and  modest,  and  they  moved  about  in  their 
cleanly  European  costume  with  as  much  ease  and  deco- 
rum h.  if  they  had  worn  it  from  their  birth. 

The  regularly  featured  faces  of  the  men  were  more- 
over adorned  by  a  handsome  moustache,  of  which,  as  of 
an  ornament  vrty  rare  for  an  American  Indian,  they 
were  not  a  little  proud.  The  women  were  all  whi^ 
might  be  called  handsome,  and  the  roses  visible  on  their 
cheeks,  despite  the  dark  colour  of  their  skins,  moke  of 
health  and  cheerfulnesa.  In  pleasant  quarters  oiDsa  ths 
weary  wanderer  find  himself^  -.Then,  testing  before  the 
cottage  of  one  of  these  hospitable  Indians  in  the  shade 
of  the  rougbly-made  protecting  corridor,  refreshing  him- 
self with  new  milk  and  freidi  bread,  or  gathering  juioj 
peaches  in  their  cottage  gardens,  or  finding  out  the 
water-melons  hidden  in  their  cool  shady  bowers.  The 
few  families  settled  in  this  district  appear  fiu-  mora 
happy  and  contented  than  the  larger  portion  of  their 
tribe,  who  have  proceeded  northward  to  the  Kansas 
and  the  Missouri,  and  have  seen  many  of  their  number 
succumb  to  their  crael  foee — small-pox  and  brandy. 

Of  the  great  and  powerful  tribe  of  the  Shawneea,  or 
Sia■^ea^no$,  there  are  not  now  left  more  than  1,400 
aouls ;  and  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  even  theae  few 
will  have  become  scattered  in  all  directions,  and  nothing 
but  the  memory  remain  of  this  once  powerfy  nation. 

As  neighbours  of  the  Delawares  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Atlantic,  in  the  states  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
the  Shawneea  were  among  the  first  who  felt  the  prm- 
sure  of  the  victorious  civilisation  that  advanced  upon 
them  from  the  east  across  the  ocean.  Many  trace  the 
origin  of  their  tribe  to  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  ground- 
ing their  conjecture  on  the  name  of  the  River  At-MW-ns*,' 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  Shawnees  played  a  part  in  the 
history  of  the  civilisation  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  their 
wigwams  stood  on  the  shoru  of  the  Delaware  and  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  The  Delawams,  who  had  always  been  their 
neighbours,  fought  with  them  as  allies  against  the  com- 
mon enemy,  and  marked  with  the  blood  of  their  nur- 
Buers  the  path  towards  the  Alleghany  mountains,  along 
which  they  were  driven.  Those  mountains  protected 
them  for  a  time  from  their  insatiable  foes,  and  for 
sixty  years  they  maintained  themselves  in  Ohio ;  but 
then  they  had  to  give  way  again  and  move  further  weat, 
but  fighting  boldly  as  they  went,  till  they  at  last  found 
a  permanent  home  beyond  the  MissiHippL  Still  there 
is  now  but  ft  poor  remnant  to  be  found,  and  if  von  ask 
one  of  than  where  is  the  great  brave  nation  of  tba  Bbit- 
wa-nos,  tha  answer  will  m^  "The  graves  of  onr  fclhen 
are  .»  be  aought  by  tha  salt  wmtar  towaida  ■onnaai 
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Ihra  follow  the  KMd  to  tke  wm«  whieh  fa  narked  bjr 
whitening  bonea,  and  you  will  paiw  oyer  the  remune  of 
the  brave  Shawneee  and  their  fallen  enemiea" 

The  ohiefr  of  this  people  leem  to  have  been  withont 
oxoeption  peat  men,  and  in  the  strugglea  of  the  white* 
with  the  Lidians,  Teoum-aeb,  beaidea  being  a  mo«t 
dreaded  warrior,  showed  himgelf  the  moat  enlightened 
and  influential  politician  of  hia  raoe.  His  early  death 
probablT  alone  prevented  the  execution  of  a  deeply-laid 
plan,  which  had  in  view  nothing  lea*  than  the  burying 
the  war  hatchet  among  the  tribea,  and  uniting  the 
whole  race  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitant*  of  the  North 
American  continent  in  one  common  effort  againat  the 
white*.  The  hiatory  .of  TenramHwh  ia  written  in  that 
of  America,  and  one  acaroely  knowa  whether  to  regard 
hi*  being  cut  off  ao  early  a*  a  canae  of  aorrow  or  aatia- 
fiwtioB. 

From  Shawnee  Wlage  to  Shawnee  Town  ia  a  dia- 
tanoe  of  twenty  miles ;  the  way  lies  near  the  Canadian 
River,  and  ia  entirely  ahaJed  by  thick  woods,  A  little 
to  the  wait,  on  the  there  high  bank  of  the  Canadian, 
stand  atill  aome  wiewams  or  rather  log-honsea  of  Quappa 
Indiana,  who  may  boaat  of  not  having  yet  quitted  the 
lands  of  their  forefather*.  But  they  have  ahrunk  to  a 
fcmall  band  that  cannot  furnish  above  twenty-five  war- 
riors, and  it  would  scarcely  be  supposed  that  they  are 
all  who  are  left  of  the  once  powerful  tribe  of  the  Arkan- 
aoa,  whoae  hunting-grounda  extended  from  the  Canadian 
to  the  Mississippi,  and  who  carried  on  sangainaiy  and 
suoceasftil  warfare  with  the  mighty  Chickasaw*.  It  is 
related  that  on  one  occasion  a  war-party  of  the  Quap- 
paws  fell  in  with  a  troop  of  Chickasaw*,  who,  as  they 
had  no  powder,  drew  back  and  avoided  the  encounter. 
When  the  Quappaw  chief  was  informed  of  the  cause  of 
their  retreat,  he  called  his  warriors  about  him,  and 
desired  them  to  empty  their  powder-horns  on  a  blanket 
spread  out  for  the  purpoee.  When  they  had  done  so,  he 
divided  the  stock  into  two  equal  halves,  and  keeping 
oue  for  themselves,  he  desired  the  Chickasaws  to  come 
aud  take  the  other,  and  then  a  furious  battle  began ;  in 
which  the  Quappaws  lost  one  of  their  number,  but  had 
the  satiafiMStion  of  hanging  up  the  scalps  of  eight  of  their 
eitemie*  to  drj  in  their  wigwam*. 

IIL 

OiD  PoBT  AaavoKiia— Buck  Bbavbr— Diiawah  Iitoiak* 
—  A  Boana*  Pauau  —  Witos  Imdiahs  —  Bovmlo 
HvMTisa. 

At  the  western  end  of  a  sea  of  grass,  our  travellers 
came  upon  Old  Fort  Arbuckle,  the  residence  of  Si-ki- 
to-ma-ker,  the  Black  Beaver,  a  chief  of  the  famous 
tribe  of  the  Delawares,  who  have  settled  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  besides  their  principal  occupation — the 
chase— carry  on  a  little  cattle-breeding  and  agriculture. 
Old  Fort,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  Camp  Arbuckle, 
served  but  a  very  abort  time  a*  a  reaidence  for  a  gar- 
rison, which  was  afterwards  moved  thirty  miles  south- 
ward to  the  new  fcrt  of  the  same  name.  The  aban- 
doned post  was  then  given  to  a  Delaware  ehie(  named 
tt-U-to-ma-ker  (the  Black  Beaver),  who  had  done  the 
United  States  good  service  in  the  Mexican  war  as  a 
hontar  and  guide.  The  position  was  quite  in  accord 
anea  with  his  wishes ;  others  of  his  raoe  settled  near 
him,  and  they  now  live  very  happily  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  astute  and  experieuoad  "  Beaver." 

The  fort  itself  fa  such  s*  one  might  expect  to  find  in 
thaw  wild  rigion%  oon*i»ting  of  a  number  of  log-house* 


heilt  ia  n  rlgM  Migle  al  the  edge  of  the  forest  aboi  it  a 
mile  from  the  Oaniulian,  which  formerly  aerved  aa  bar- 
rack* for  aoldier*;  and  there  u  alao  a  aeparate  court 
aurronnded  by  a  high  paliaade,  that  fa  intended  a*  a 
place  of  refhge  for  cattle  in  oaae  of  an  attack.  Serend 
Delaware  (kmiliea  have  now  taken  poaaearion  of  the 
abandoned  barraoka,  and  are  continuing  the  cultivation 
of  the  rice  field*  laid  out  by  the  former  garriaon.  Do- 
meetio  animal*  of  all  kinda  inoreaae  here  without  any 
care,  and  the  thievish  Pawnee  or  Comanche^  who  should 
venture  to  meddle  with  any  of  the  Delaware  po— e* 
*ion*,  might  lay  his  account  with  having  to  a  certainlj, 
sooner  or  later,  hia  scalp  hanging  out  to  dry  on  a  peaeh 
tree  before  the  door  of  the  BlMk  Beaver;  for  few  aa 
are  these  descendants  of  their  great  and  powerfhl  race^ 
the  blood  and  spirit  of  their  bthers  fa  living  in  them 
still,  they  are  a  terror  to  their  enemies^  and  fiuthfiil 
self-sacrificing  companions  to  their  friend*. 

The  Delaware  Induns,  who  do  not  now  number 
more  than  800,  inhabited  originally,  to  the  number  of 
15,000,  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Statea  of  Pennsylvania 
New  Jersey,  and  Delaware.  Like  the  Shawnee*,  they 
were  destined  to  be  continually  conquering  new  hunt- 
ing grounds,  only  that  they  might  again  resign  them  to 
the  United  States  Government  Further  and  further 
west  they  were  driven,  and  on  every  spot  where  they 
rested  they  had  first  to  use  their  weapons  in  sdf- 
defence  against  powerful  enemies,  before  they  turned 
them  against  the  wild  animals,  so  as  to  obtain  food 
and  dodiing. 

Much  labour  has  been  expended  to  bring  thu  tribe 
within  the  palp  cf  Christianity,  but  always  in  vain.  By 
Christians  the^  bad  been  cheated  and  betrayed — driven 
from  the  graves  of  their  fathers  and  cut  down  like  wild 
beasts — and  for  this  reason  they  have  repelled  mis- 
sionaries with  displeasure  and  contempt,  considering 
that  as  the  pioneers  of  civilisation  they  would  bring  in 
their  train  the  ruin  of  the  legitimate  r.wners  of  the 
American  continent. 

Her";  OD  the  extreme  frontier  of  civilisation  on  the 
borders  of  .he  boundless  wilderness  the  Delawares  can 
gratify  to  their  hearts'  content  their  love  of  adventure. 
They  carry  their  hunting  expeditions  yn  the  coasts  jf 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  sometimes  do  not  return  to  their 
settlementii  for  years  together.  The  long  chain  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  has  scarcely  a  pass  through  which  a 
troop  of  these  bold  hunters  has  not  made  its  way,  nor 
a  spring  whose  waters  they  have  not  tasted.  The 
Delaware  fighta  with  the  gray  bear  in  California,  and 
pursues  the  buffalo  in  the  steppes  of  the  Nebraska ;  he 
follows  the  elk  to  the  sources  of  the  Yellowstone  River, 
and  throws  the  lasso  over  the  maned  head  of  the  mus- 
tang in  Texas;  and  it  must  be  added  tliat  he  doea 
occasionally  take  a  scalp  when  he  can  find  an  oppor- 
tunity, from  a  hunter  or  an  enemy's  race  that  he  may 
meet  with  in  the  desert,  or  from  the  midst  of  a  village 
that  has  kept  insufficient  watch. 

From  the  mode  of  life  followed  by  theee  people,  it  fa 
not  surprising  that  very  few  men  are  usually  to  bo 
be  found  in  their  settlemenUv  and  travellers  may  ther^ 
fore  consider  themselves  fortunate  who  are  able  to 
engage  aome  of  thu  race  as  scouts  and  hunters.  Any 
at  all  remarkable  feature  of  a  country  that  a  Delaware 
ha*  seen  but  once  in  his  life,  he  will  recognise  again 
year*  afterward*^  let  him  approach  it  from  what  poiiit 
he  may,  and  tiaet*  of  country  that  he  enter*  for  the  fini 
time,  he  need*  only  to  glance  over,  in  order  to  declare 
with  oertaintj  fai  what  diretitioB  water  will  be  tmaA. 
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If  the  bcMta  of  barden,  «>  indiapenMble  in  tliiv  journey, 
tiKve  itrayed  away  during  the  night,  and  have  been 
given  up  for  lost  by  every  one  elae,  having  left  appa- 
rently no  trace  behind,  or  beoauite  hostile  Indiana  make 
it  dangerous  to  attempt  it,  the  Delaware  will  not  fail 
to  find  their  track,  and  will  follow  them  for  days  or 
even  weeks  together,  and  return  at  last  with  the 
fugitiv<i&  These  are  the  qualities  that  make  them  so 
desirable  for  guides,  and  their  services,  upon  which  the 
very  existence  of  a  whole  party  of  travellers  often 
depends,  can  hardly  be  paid  too  highly. 

The  Black  Beitver  was  renowned  as  a  guide,  and 
every  means  in  their  power  were  used  to  induce  him 
to  accompany  the  •zpedltion,  but    in  vain.    Seven 


times,  he  said,  he  had  seen  tli«  Fkoifle  Ooean  at  Tariom 
points,  and  he  should  have  liked  to  see  the  salt-water 
for  the  sight;  but  lie  was  old  and  sick,  and  he  would 
like  to  be  buried  by  his  own  peoplei  The  bed  of  the 
Oanadian  River  was  at  this  point  already  broad  and 
sandy;  it  was  difficult  to  find  places  deep  enooah  to 
bathe  and  fish  in,  its  banks  were  desolate  and  wiilow- 
olad,  and  the  only  game  were  homed  fi'oss  and  little 
liatrds  with  steel-blue  toils!  But  if  Uaok  Beaver 
declined  to  accompany  the  expedition,  he  was  not  ohary 
of  his  advice  and  information. 

The  expedition  left  the  fort  on  the  82d  of  August, 
Journeying  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wallnnt  C^«ek ; 
now  oTsr  hi  ttwtching  ginay  nplaMli^  sow  thnmgh 
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deep  wooded  ravines;  it  was  still  the  "rolling"  prairie 
that  we  were  tmvelliiig  on ;  but  the  rolling  waves  had 
now  become  mighty  bUlows,  and  the  beds  of  rustling 
brooks  hitd  changed  into  deep  chasms,  at  the  brink  of 
which  we  often  had  to  stop  and  consider  how  we 
should  get  to  the  other  side.  Willows  and  oaks  shaded 
the  scantily  flowing  streams:  the  last  kind  of  tree, 
espeoially,  is  widely  diffused  over  the  neighbouring 
chains  of  hills,  though  it  is  no  longer  so  lofty  and 
vigorons  as  when  it  drinks  its  nourishment  from  a  cool 
fi^ile  soil,  but  a  low,  gnarled  trunk  that  struggles  in 
vain  to  keep  the  miming  snnbcMns  from  irjiag  up 
its  juieesL 
11m  wind,  whleb  vm  from  «h«  w«^  had  Iimb  all 


day  driving  towards  us  clouds  of  smoke,  which  slowly 
floated  before  the  breeie,  or  were  more  rapidly  dispersed 
before  a  stronger  gust  It  was  evident  that,  as  &r  as 
we  could  see  from  north  tu  south,  the  pnirie  was  in 
flames,  and  the  fire  was  driven  rapidly  by  the  increasing 
wind  over  the  high  grass  towMds  the  east  Under 
these  cirouqistonoea  it  was  necessary  to  be  exoeedinslj 
careful  in  our  choice  of  a  camping  place  for  the  nij^t; 
and  we  thought  we  might  count  on  being  tolerably  saft 
if  we  pitched  our  tents  between  two  ravines  not  &r 
from  one  another.  These  ravines  were  broad  and  deep, 
and  their  precipitous  walla,  down  which  poured  several 
streams  of  water,  were  destitute  of  any  vegeUtion  that 
eonld  ofir  BooriihaMBt  to  tha  flaaes;  so  that  th* 
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iTMterly  one  might  fairly  b«  oonitdered  as  ft  natural 
imit  to  the  advance  of  the  fiery  tide. 

Our  cattle  were  driven  down  into  the  one  lying  ea*t> 
ward,  to  withdraw  them  from  the  sight  of  the  fire,  and 
obviate  the  danger  of  the  panic,  terror,  and  wild  flight 
called  a  ttampeJo;  and  when  they  were  safely  disiKMed 
of,  the  greater  part  of  our  company  betook  themselves 
to  the  other  side,  in  order  to  watch  the  fire  from  the 
idge  of  the  ravine,  and  extinguish  in  time  any  sparks 
that  might  be  driven  that  way. 

Althouffb  these  fires  in  the  prairies  frequently  arise 
from  aoddent,  or  the  carelessness  of  travelling  or  hunt- 
ing Indians,  it  does  sometimes  happen  that  they  are  in- 
tentionally kindled  by  the  inhabi cants  of  the  steppes, 
who  bum  great  tracts  of  the  plains  to  favour  the 
gro  «h  of  young  vigorous  grass.  From  among  the 
singed  stnbble,  fine  blades  shoot  up  in  a  few  days, 
and  the  whole  surfiioe  is  soon  clothed  again  in  bright 
green,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  well-cultivated 
corn-field  where  the  young  com  is  just  springing  up; 
and  then  the  Indians  proceed  thither  with  their  henis 
of  eattle,  ailer  they  have  first  kindled  a  fire  in  another 
district. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  a  matter  of  no  unfrequent  occur- 
rence that  one  of  theae  intentionally  kindled  fires  proves 
the  destniction  both  of  the  cuttle  and  of  the  Indians 
themselves ;  for  though  anyone  oau  light  the  fire,  at 
almost  aay  part  of  the  waving  gnuHy  pTiiin,  it  is  often 
beyond  any  human  power  to  control  it  after  it  is  lit, 
when  a  storm  wind  arises  to  drive  it  over  the  boundless 
surface. 

As  we  sat  thus  at  the  edge  of  the  ravine  calmly 
watching  the  whirling  clouds  of  smoke,  and  the  flames 
that  were  now  just  visible  in  the  distHUoe,  or  observing 
the  movements  of  the  teri-itied  animuls  that  were  hurry- 
ing through  the  high  grass  and  seeking  shelter  in  the 
ravine,  we  were  tiuddenly  startled  by  u  cry  of  fire  from 
the  camp. 

The  eflfoct  of  such  a  cry  upon  minds  already  excited 
bv  the  scene  we  had  been  witueHHiug  miiy  be  imagined, 
for  everyone  kiiuw  thitt  not  only  the  kuccumh  of  the  ex- 
pedition, but  the  lives  of  thuHe  UDnceriivd  in  it,  were 
imperilled  by  such  an  accident.  We  all  rimlied  down  to 
the  camp,  where,  tliruiigh  the  otrelesiineKs  of  the  cooks, 
the  newest  grass  had  been  set  on  fire,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  violent  wind,  the  flames  were  spread- 
ing terrifically.  Fortunately,  the  accident  had  hap- 
|)ened  on  the  east  side  of  the  tents  and  waggons,  so 
that  the  chief  danger  was  blown  away  by  tV^  wind, 
while  on  the  other  side  the  prairie-tiro  covnteracted 
the  current  of  air,  and  approached  the  camp  but 
slowly.  Our  whole  company  now  formed  a  close  rank, 
and  following  the  rapidly  spreading  fii-e,  stifled  the 
flame*  by  a  brisk  application  of  blunkets,  sacks,  and 
articles  of  wearing  apparel ;  and  with  considerable 
exertion  the  danger  was  at  hut  overcome.  Only  a 
spark  WM  to  be  seen  here  and  there,  whilst  on  the 
other  aide  of  the  ravine  the  conflagration  raged 
oncheeked. 

The  flames  had  now  advanced  in  a  diagonal  line  to 
the  western  edge  of  the  ravine,  but  the  space  was  too 
wide  for  them  to  croas;  the  flying  sparks  went  out 
when  they  had  reached  not  more  than  half  way,  and 
wa  were  now  able  to  give  our  undisturbed  attention  to 
the  mi^eatio  plienomenon  before  us,  and  watch  the  fire 
aa  it  movad  across  the  plain ;  first,  while  yet  afar  ofl^ 
withering  up  the  tracts  of  juicy  grass  before  it,  and 
than,  at  a  touoh,  converting  them  into  aahea. 


The  uiglit  as  it  came  on  showed  us  a  mhllrne  pietnre 
— a  picture  that  can  be  adequately  described  by  neither 
pen  nor  pencil.  The  vivid  colours  of  the  flames  made 
the  sky  ap|ieur  of  the  moit  intense  black,  while  they 
shed  a  glowiug  ."ed  illumination  on  the  gray  clouds  of 
smoke  that  were  rolling  away,  and  changing  their  hue 
every  moment  as  the  fire  was  driven  before  stronger 
gusts  of  wind,  or  nourished  by  more  or  leas  luxuriant 
vegetation. 

A  peculiar  disquieting  sort  of  sound  accompanies 
these  prairie  burnings  ;  it  is  not  thundering,  or  rush- 
ing, or  roaring,  b\  t  something  like  the  distant  hollow 
trembling  of  the  ground  when  thousands  of  buffaloes 
are  tearing  and  trampling  over  it  with  their  heavy 
hoofs.  It  sounded  threateningly  to  us  in  the  camp, 
and  it  was  with  a  thrilling  kind  of  admiration  we  con- 
templated this  awe-inspiring  spectacle. 

The  hunter,  accusitomed  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
all  chances,  when  he  sees  the  black  clouds  of  smoke 
rolling  over  his  head  as  hnrbingers  of  the  fiery  tide, 
composedly  kindles  a  new  fire  in  the  high  grass  before 
him,  and  having  cleared  of  all  combustible  matter  a 
spot  large  enough  to  ensure  his  safety,  looks  calmly 
from  it  on  the  threatened  danger  passing  harmless  by. 
But  woe  to  him  who  is  caught  unprepared  by  a  prairie 
fire,  for  he  will  in  vain  try  to  save  himself  by  the 
swiftness  of  his  horse.  The  tall  grass  whose  ears  lash 
his  shoulders,  entangle  the  huufs  of  the  animal  as  he 
flies  on  his  rapid  course,  and  horse  and  rider  become 
the  prey  of  their  terrible  enemy. 

The  red  natives  of  the  steppe,  who  are  ready  to  meet 
with  haughty  defiance  enemies  the  most  superior  in 
strength,  tremble  nt  the  thought  of  the  swiftly  advanc- 
ing fire,  and  the  proudest  warrior  among  them  will 
droop  his  decorated  head  when  you  speak  of  it  and 
whis])er,  "  Do  not  awn  'en  the  anger  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
he  is  in  possession  of  a  terrible  medieint."  (St«.p. 
693.) 

Shortly  afler  this  incident,  they  met  some  Indians 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Wakos — two  tall,  slender 
young  men,  their  limbs  almost  girlishly  delicate,  so 
that  when  they  coin|)ared  the  strong  bows  they  carried, 
with  the  small  hands  and  slender  wrists  that  had  to 
manoeuvre  thein,  you  could  not  help  wondering  that 
they  should  be  able  to  draw  the  strong  sinew  and  the 
feathered  arrow  to  the  ear. 

Two  horsemen,  says  Miillliausen,  of  o\ir  party  might 
generally  be  neen  pursuing  their  march  at  some  distance 
from  the  noisy  train  of  waggons,  now  following  the 
course  of  a  stream,  now  scrambling  down  into  a  ravine, 
riding  over  some  naked  hills,  or  working  their  way 
through  shrubs  and  underwood.  This  pair  consisted 
of  the  worthy  old  Ductor,  our  botanist,  and  the  German 
naturalist,  with  whom  he  was  fond  of  going  on  these 
excursions.  An  intimate  friendship  had  sprung  up 
between  the  two ;  they  fished  together  in  various 
waters,  and  crawled  together  through  damp  chasms 
and  marshes, — the  one  in  search  of  reptiles,  the  other 
of  plants, — but  they  spiced  their  conversation  with 
many  a  wrangle  nevertheless ;  the  Doctor  scolding 
when  the  German  jMissed  a  deer  that  might  certainly 
have  become  his  prey,  to  follow  some  unknown  kind 
of  snnke ;  and  the  German,  in  his  turn,  rating  the 
Doctor  soundly  for  shooting  at  the  game  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  off,  and  so  just  driving  it  away.  The  unlucky 
sportsman  would  listen  very  patiently  to  the  lecture^ 
plucking  at  his  gray  beard,  and  modestly  suggesting 
that  a  quarter  of  »  mile  was  not  too  br  for  a  rifle  if 
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von  kept  it  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  deereek  Theie 
little  differeocea  did  not,  however,  at  all  interrupt  the 
good  onderataiiding  between  the  two  ;  and  when  the 
squabble  was  over,  theoonvenatioc  was  generally  taken 
up  again  Juat  at  the  point  where  it  had  been  interrupted 
Others  of  the  expedition  were  niso  frequently  induced 
to  join  them,  ana  listen  t^  the  talk  aiid  story-telling 
that  went  on  between  them. 

One  of  the  long  stories  was  one  day  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  the  upiiearanoe  of  bufiklo  in  the  distanoe. 

"  Doctor,"  cried  the  narrator,  here  suddenly  inter- 
rupting himxolf,  and  seiiiiig  his  compani'>n  by  the 
shoulder,  while  he  pointed  with  the  other  hand  to 
some  distant  object,  "  look  over  the  first  hill  there, 
and  you  will  see  a  wood.  Run  your  eye  along  that 
dark  streak,  and  at  the  end  of  it  you  will  see  some 
black  s|)eoks,  like  bushes  standing  apart — those  are 
buffaloes  I"  The  old  Doctor's  sportsmanlike  ardour 
was  aroused  in  a  moment,  esiiecially  as  he  saw  some 
horsemen  from  the  <rjntof  the  cavalcade  spring  for- 
ward and  gallop  in  the  direction  indicated,  where  a 
small  herd  of  buffaloes  was  quietly  reposing  in  the  high 
gnm. 

"  Hurrah  I  buffaloes  I"  exclaimed  the  eager  old  gen- 
tleman, cocking  his  rifle,  and,  like  his  companions, 
making  vigorous  use  of  his  spurs.  To  overtake  a 
herd  of  frightened  buffaloes  with  mules  would,  how- 
ever, not  be  very  possible  ;  and  it  was  therefore  deter- 
mined to  approach  them  un|>ei'ceived,  and  get  within 
range  under  cover  of  a  hill.  But  each  of  the 
twelve  or  sixteen  enthuaiaatic  hunters  was  animated 
by  a  natural  desire  to  be  the  first  to  tire  a  succesaful 
shot  at  this  8Ui>erb  game,  and  each,  therefore,  endea- 
voured to  push  before  his  comrades.  Nobody  paid  any 
attention  to  the  wind,  or  thought  of  the  sharp  scent  of 
the  shy  bison  ;  and  when  the  party  at  last  turned  the 
comer  of  the  wood,  they  beheld  the  herd  in  full  flight, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  Everybody  looked  indig- 
nantly at  the  heavy  galloping  giants,  thundering  away 
— their  short  tails,  with  their  long  tufts,  stretched  out, 
and  trampling  the  ground  beneath  them  to  dust.  The 
Doctor  broke  silence  first  by  firing  off  his  rifle,  and 
exclaiming  ;  "  Well,  if  1  didn't  hit  the  buflaloes,  at 
any  rate  I  fired  the  first  shot ;"  and  a  loud  hiugh,  in 
which  the  good-natured  old  gentleman  joined  with  all 
his  heart,  was  the  reward  of  his  facetiousnuss,  as  turn- 
ing their  smoking  animals,  the  diitap|Miiiited  hunters 
rode  slowly  towards  the  train  of  waggons,  now  just 
visible  in  the  remote  distance,  and  fur  a  long  time  their 
talk  was  only  of  buffaloes. 

Numerous  herds  of  these  animals  still  animate  the 
boundless  prairies  to  the  west,  and  extend  their  wander- 
ings from  Canada  to  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It 
is  probable  that  the  great  mass  of  them  reguhtrly  pro- 
ceed unrthward  in  the  spring,  and  in  the  autumn 
return  to  the  warmer  regions ;  but  a  few  may  be  found 
scraping  away  the  snow  from  their  food  near  the 
sources  of  the  Yellow  Stone,  and  even  further  north; 
and  there  are  also  others  that  contrive  to  subsist 
through  the  summer  in  Texas,  on  the  grass,  burnt  up 
as  it  is  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  but  these  are  but  few, 
and  omally  old  bulls,  which  have  been  too  stiff',  or  too 
lanr,  to  foUow  the  black  columns  of  their  comradesi 

In  the  months  of  August  and  September,  the  herds, 
fat  and  well  fed  from  the  fresh  ttpring  herbage,  oome 
together  in  such  uumbera,  that  often,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  resell,  the  plains  are  blackened  with  them ;  and  a 


rough  estimate  of  their  namber  may  be  made  by  oal 
culating  the  number  of  square  miles  they  cover.  'Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  often  erowd  together  in  a  wiM 
eonf^iaed  mob — the  dost  rising  in  clouds  from  their 
scraping  and  stamping  hooih,  and  the  bulla  attacking 
each  other,  and  fighting  desperately  till  their  bellowing 
is  heard  far  off  like  the  sound  of  distant  thunder.  At 
this  season  a  hunter  might  wander  over  great  tracks 
of  the  prairies  without  findina  the  track  of  a  single 
bufl'alo,  and  might  be  tempted  to  think  them  entirul< 
deserted,  unlcM  he  should  happen  to  fall  in  with 
one  of  these  immense  herds,  which  would  bar  his  way 
for  days  together.  A  few  weeks,  however,  bring  a 
change;  the  great  herds  disperse  in  all  directions^  and 

Tin  carry  animation  into  the  lately  desolate  solitude 
the  wilderness.  Y<m  meet  sometimes  a  single 
buffalo  graiing  quietly  by  himself,  and  sweeping  the 
ground  with  his  lung  beard ;  sometimes  a  small  group 
lying  on  the  grass,  engaged  in  the  pleasant  ocou|iation 
of  chewing  the  cud  ;  or  playing  with  great  agility,  and 
throwing  themselves  into  the  most  comical  attitudes ; 
or  going  lounging  after  one  another  along  an  old  deeply- 
trodden  path,  which  leads  to  a  river,  or  to  some  open- 
ing in  the  mountains,  where  they  are  most  easily 
passed ;  or  to  marshy  meadows  where  they  may  find 
old  "  wallows,"  or  make  fresh  ones.  For  this  purpose 
the  leading  bull  will  search,  with  a  droll  busineaa-like 
eamcfitness,  in  a  low  spot  for  a  place  adapted  to  his 
viewH ;  and  when  he  has  found  one,  kneel  down,  and 
begin  to  rout  up  the  earth  witli  his  short  thick  homs^ 
and  then  to  scrape  it  away  with  his  feet,  until  he  has 
made  a  sort  of  funnel-8ha|>ed  hole,  in  which  water  soon 
collects.  The  creature,  tormented  by  the  mosquitoes 
and  the  heat,  then  pushes  himself  down  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  morass,  stamping  with  his  feet,  and 
work'ng  his  body  round  and  round.  Whan  he  haa 
revolled  in  this  mudtath  to  his  heart's  content,  he 
docs  not  look  like  any  living  thing ;  his  long  beard  and 
his  shaggy  mane  have  become  one  huge  mass  of  drip- 
ping, clammy  mud ;  and  only  by  his  rolling  eyes  can 
you  recognise  in  this  moving  heap  of  mire  what  a  short 
time  since  was  a  stately  buff^ila  No  sooner  has  he 
quitted  the  pleasant  hole,  than  another  takes  his  phice, 
to  resign  it  afterwards  in  his  turn  to  a  third;  and  the 
o|>eration  is  repeated  by  every  member  of  the  company, 
until  each  bears  on  his  huge  shoulders  a  thick  muddy 
plaster,  which  soon  dries  into  a  hard  crust,  that  has  to  be 
gradually  nibbed  off  by  rolling  in  the  grass,  or  washed 
off  by  heavy  raina. 

In  fonper  days,  when  the  bufl'alo  was  a  kind  of 
domestic  animal  among  the  Indians,  no  decrease  was 
|)erceptible  in  the  countless  herds;  on  the  contrary, 
they  increased  and  multiplied  in  the  luxuriant  pastures; 
but  when  the  whites  found  their  way  into  these  regions, 
the  thick  soft  skin  of  the  bufl'alo  pleased  them ;  they 
found  some  parts  of  its  flesh  to  their  taste,  and  both 
articles  promised  to  yield  abundant  profit  in  civilised 
countries.  In  order  to  obtain  them,  a  desire  for  the 
intoxicating  and  glittering  productions  of  the  whitea 
was  excited  amongst  the  dwellers  in  the  prairiea,  and 
small  quantities  of  these  tempting  articles  offered  in 
return.  Then  the  devastation  began;  thousand*  of 
buffaloes  were  killed  for  their  tongues  only,  and  still 
more  frequently  for  their  shaggy  hides;  and  in  a  fbw 
years  there  was  an  evident  fitllingoff  in  their  numbers. 
The  oarelesB  Indian  never  thinks  of  the  future,  but 
lives  only  Sat  tlie  present  and  its  enjoyments;  and  he 
now  no  longer  needs  to  be  urged  to  the  ohase^  but 
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will  pnrra*  thia  noU«  •nlnal  whU«  ther*  U  on*  left. 
Th«  time  pcrhan  it  not  hr  liiiUnt  wh«n  thcM  impos- 
ing berdii  will  l!v«  onW  in  ramembmiica,  and  900,000 
iiidianis  u  well  m  milliont  of  woIvm,  denriT«d  of  their 
chief  lupiiort,  and  wild  with  hunger,  will  become  the 
■oourge  of  the  dTiliwd  ud  eettled  p«rti  of  the 
•oantnr. 

Bumlo  bontlag  ii  not  onijr  the  ohief  ooonpetion  of 
the  preiri*  Indian,  bnt  alio  hie  hlgheet  ei\{oyment 
Monnted  on  a  ewift,  etrong  hone,  itaelf  probably  bnt 
Joat  oaught,  he  oan  overtaKe  almoat  any  animal  that 
•howa  itaelf,  and  deliahte  in  lending  hie  deadly  arrowi 
among  the  flying  herd  while  at  tall  gallop^ 

Whun  the  Indian  propoaes  to  orertake  a  herd  of 
buflaloiii,  he  atripa  hiniMlf  and  his  horae  of  wrery 
article  that  can  be  diapenaed  with;  learea  laddle  and 
clothing  behind,  and  takaa  with  him  only  a  raw  leather 
thong,  forty  feet  long,  which  ia  fcateiied  to  the  Jawa  of 
the  hone,  and  Uien,  being  thrown  over  hia  neck,  dnga 
at  ita  ibll  lensth  behind  on  the  ground.  Thia  aenree 
to  recoTer  the  norie  in  oaae  of  his  getting  looee  by  the 
fitll  of  hia  rider  or  any  other  accident 

The  hunter  oaniee  hia  bow,  and  aa  many  arrowa  aa 
he  oan  conTcniently  hold  in  hia  left  hand,  and  in  hia 
right  a  beary  whip,  by  the  merdleas  use  of  which  he 
urgee  his  bone  among  the  flying  herd,  and  np  to  the 
side  of  a  bt  cow  or  young  bull .  The  docile  steed  soon 
understands  the  intention  of  his  rider,  and  needs  no 
(Urtber  urging,  bnt  places  himnelf  near  the  ohoaen  prey, 
an  aa  to  giro  the  hunter  an  o|i|iortutiity  of  burying  hia 
arrow  up  to  the  feather  in  aoniesufl  |Mrt ;  but  scarcely 
baa  the  arrow  whistlcti  fivni  the  bow,  and  the  shar|i  Iron 
found  its  way  through  the  unrly  hide,  than  the  hunie 
springs  away  as  far  as  he  ciiii  go,  to  eHoa|>e  the  horns  of 
hia  now  furious  enemy,  and  seek  out  another  victim. 
Thus  the  hunt  pniutwd*  with  the  rapidity  of  a  storm- 
wind,  until  the  ezhauitiun  ui'  the  hone  wiums  the  wild 
hunter  to  put  some  rustruint  im  his  ardour.  The 
wounded  animals  in  the  meantime  have  been  left  by 
the  herd,  and  are  lyins  exhausted  or  dying  on  the 
runte  oyer  which  the  wild  hunt  thundered  but  a  few 
minutee  before.  The  wives  of  the  hunten  follow  in 
their  track,  and  are  so<m  buMily  employed  in  cutting  u|i 
the  game,  and  conveying  the  be»t  \Aeoe»  and  the  Hkins  to 
their  wigwama,  where  they  cut  the  meat  into  thin 
stri|ia,  dry  it,  and  tan  the  skins  in  their  simple  manner, 
'lie  greater  portion  of  theaninialg  slaughtered  is  lefl 
to  the  wolvea,  which  are  always  found  in  considerable 
numben  in  the  train  of  the  buflitlo. 

The  chaae  ia,  however,  not  the  only  mode  'Ji  which 
the  Indian  carries  on  his  endleaa  war  with  the  bufialo. 
Another  plan  is  to  draw  a  wolfs  skin  over  his  head  and 
the  upper  part  of  bis  body,  and  go  cnwling  on  his  hands 
and  kneea,  puabing  hia  wea|>on  before  him,  and  approach 
the  game  in  a  aig-sag  line.  The  long  hair  that  bangs 
over  the  baflalo'a  eyee  prevents  his  being  very  clear- 
sighted, and  aa  long  aa  nis  keen  olfactory  oigana  give 
bus  no  warning  of  the  preeenoe  of  the  Indian  beneath 
the  di^gttisek  the  enemy  will  often  succeed  in  getting 
near  enongb  to  kill  him  without  disturbing  the  rest  of 
the  bard.  Even  the  sound  of  a  shot  does  not  alarm 
tbwn,  aa  long  aa  tbej  do  not  acent  a  human  being ;  and 
though  many  of  their  number  &11,  and  the  death-rattle 
ia  hewd  from  tboaa  who  die.  it  oreatee  no  further  sensa- 
tion tbau  that  the  ihaggy  heads  are  turned  inquiringly 
far  a  moment,  and  then  peaceably  continue  the  pleasant 
buaJMiMof  gnaing. 

Tha  poor  buffslo  ia  parMvnkd  M  all  ataaont  of  (ha 


year,  even  when  snow  storms  have  drawn  a  covering 
over  the  hollows^  and  rendered  a  hunt  with  borsee  im- 
practicable. The  herd  at  these  timea  c»n  only  work 
Its  way  slowly  through  the  deep  snow  ;  but  the  Indian 
has  contrived  broad  plaited  snow-shoes,  which  ba  fsstaua 
to  his  swift  feet,  and  so  skims  over  the  uncertain 
ground  after  the  kboriouily  wading  giant,  and  kill* 
the  now  defenceleae  animal  with  the  laiioa.  More 
buffaloes,  however,  are  sacrificed  to  the  uncontrollable 
passion  for  the  cbaae  than  to  real  necaiaity,  and  tha 
war  of  extermination  against  this  fine  ornament  of  the 
prairie  is  carried  on  in  the  most  unmeroifbl  manner. 
There  will  probably  be  no  thought  of  forbeanuMt 
till  the  hut  buSdo  baa  disappeared,  and,  shortly  afl*r> 
warda,  the  last  red-skin,  and  with  them  the  only 
native  poetry  of  the  great  North  American  continent 

IV. 

Taa  Caoss  Tmaias-  Rocs  Hiav  Awn  nil  Nattbal  Movaiw 
— OasAT  avrsvii  Riaioa-PsAiaia  Doaa-CoMAaoaa  !■• 
DiARs— A  PowsaruL  AKD  iNosrsMnm  Taias— OAWaia* 
MvsTAaas,  oa  \Viu>  Houia. 

Thkik  camp  waa  pitched  between  the  aouroaa  ti 
the  Wallnut  Creek  and  the  Deer  Creek,  about  tbt 
middle  of  the  Oroaa  Timbers,  a  strip  of  forest  whioli 
forms  a  remarkable  feature  in  this  region.  Thesa 
strips  begin  at  the  Arkaniiaa,  and  extend  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  to  the  Brssos,  a  length  of  more  than 
four  hundred  miles,  with  a  breadth  vsiyins  from  five 
to  thirty.  These  Cross  Timbers,  chiefly  dwarf  oaks, 
with  wide  s|iacee  l)etweeu  them,  so  that  waggons  oan 
drive  with  ease,  and  a  sandy  barren  soil,  form,  to  a 
certain  extoul,  the  boundary  between  the  lands  adapted 
for  cultivation  and  the  barren  steppes. 

Westward  of  the  Cross  Timben  stretch  the  grcdtt 
plains  in  their  sublime  monotony  ;  no  hill  there  appean 
to  the  weary  wanderer,  at  the  foot  of  which  he 
might  ho|)e  to  find  a  spring ;  the  wide  surface  b  un- 
broken, except  by  iaolated  fragments,  apparently  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  plateau,  which  stand  up  here 
and  there  like  pillars,  serving  the  traveller  as  land- 
marks, and  Khowing  how  powerful  Nature  can  be  in  the 
destructive  operations  that  she  carries  on  through 
thousands  of  years.  No  group  of  trees  affords  re- 
freshment to  the  eye  that  wanders  over  this  vast  space ; 
unless  sometimes  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  there  is  no 
promise  of  cool  shade ;  the  waten  that  flow  over  the 
strata  of  gypsum  are  mostly  impregnated  with  bitter 
salta,  the  few  springs  that  do  aflbrd  good  drinkable 
water,  give  but  a  very  scanty  supply  of  their  treasure, 
and  the  hut  drop  of  them  is  aoon  sucked  in  by  tha 
sand. 

Faaiing  D«ier  Creek,  where  the  expedition  stumbled 
upon  some  £it  deer  and  struttinff  turkeys,  and  the 
popping  went  on  all  day  in  every  direction,  they  came 
to  Rock  Mary  and  the  Natura.'  Mounds,  a  chain  of 
conical  hilla,  lying  separate,  but  aiattered  in  a  direction 
from  north<Wdat  to  south-east;  they  are  all  about 
equal  in  height,  namely,  about  eighty  feet,  and  covered 
with  a  horintttal  atratum  of  red  sandstone.  They 
appear  to  be  the  remaina  of  a  former  elevated  plain, 
which  baa  been  preaerved  from  complete  deatniotion 
by  the  upright  maasra  of  rock  oontained  in  it ;  and 
this  seems  the  more  probable,  becauae  on  the  flat  plain 
to  the  weat,  yira  find  what  looks  like  a  range  of 
colomna;  oooaitiiig  of  blocks  of  sandstone  tying  ao 
regularly  one  upon  another,  that  it  ia  not  easy  at  fint 
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to  be  oonnnced  that  these — not  perhaps  impoting,  but 
certainly  aurpruing  itructures,  have  been  formed  aolely 
by  the  hand  of  nature,  or  left  thus  after  a  compara- 
tively recent  convulsion. 

There  are  twelve  or  fourteen  of  thene  column*  (till 
■t«nding  and  more  that  are  gradual'  being  worn 
away  ;  the  largevt  attain  a  height  of  about  twenty-five 
feet ;  some  consisting  of  vast  square  blocks  of  free- 
stone, whilst  others,  of  the  same  height,  have  not  a 
diameter  of  more  than  two  or  three  feet,  and  sooner 
or  later  will  falL 

This  was  the  boundary  between  the  sweet  aad  the 
salt  waters,  and  on  tlie  following  day  they  entered  on 
the  great  gypsum  region.  This  tract  begins  at  the 
Arkansas,  where  it  has  a  breadth  of  fifty  miles^  and 
it  extendis  in  a  south-westerly  direction  across  the 
Canadian  to  the  sources  of  the  Red  River  south,  then 
over  a  part  of  the  elevated  plain,  touches  on  the  Oolo- 
rado,  and  then  stretches  out  beyond  the  Bnuos  and 
Peooa,  to  a  length  of  at  least  400  miles.  The  Indians 
use  the  transparent  plates  of  gypsum  for  windows. 

The  journey  through  this  gypsum  region  lasted  five 
days :  towards  the  end  of  the  time  the  want  of  good 
water  wai>  much  felt,  and  every  one  had  to  quench  his 
thimt  with  a  bitter  draught.  Unfortunately  it  was 
found  not  only  that  the  thirst  became  more  troublesome 
than  ever,  but  a  general  feeling  of  indisposition  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  |>arty,  and  the  food,  which  seemed 
also  atfected  by  a  disagreeable  flavour,  became  quite 
distasteful  to  ua  Under  these  circumstances  it  will 
not  seem  8uq)rising  that  much  of  our  accustomed 
good  humour  and  cheerfulness  disap|>eare<l,  and  that 
we  jugged  along,  with  as  much  patience  as  we  could, 
but  in  a  Vt>ry  dull  mood. 

When  we  got  to  within  two  day's  journey  of  the 
Antelope  hills,  the  land  of  the  gypsum  region,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  boundary  between  northern  Texas 
and  the  lands  of  the  Indians,  the  formation  appearet' 
to  be  undergoing  a  change,  fur  the  small  elevations 
were  no  longer  covered  with  fragments  of  gy|>Bum,  but 
with  fossil  oyster-shella  This  ooutinued,  however, 
only  for  a  short  time,  and  then  the  plain  resumed  its 
former  character. 

The  mules  and  the  ::niall  herd  of  cattle  we  had  with 
us  were  well  content,  foi  the  salt  taste  of  the  water 
was  to  theu  an  agreeable  condiment,  and  the  grass 
was  plentiful  though  not  high.  Scantily  watered  as 
the  district  was,  we  could  manage  every  evening  to 
reach  a  brook,  which  offered  sufficient  for  our  neces- 
sities, while  our  cattle  found  food  on  its  banks.  All 
these  streams,  including  the  most  considerable  of 
them,  the  tiypsum  Creek,  hastened  in  various  windings 
to  the  Witchita  and  Canadian.  They  were  swarming 
with  fish  of  many  species,  amongst  which  we  particu- 
larly distinguished  the  Chaetodon  rottratui,  armed 
with  its  tremendous  row  of  teeth ;  this  creature 
appeared  to  share  the  dominion  of  the  waters  with  the 
soft-shelled  coriaceous  turtle. 

The  Kioway  Indians  hunt  these  regions,  but  the 
boundaiy  between  their  grounds  and  those  of  their 
western  neighbours,  the  Comanches,  is  not  determined. 
The  great  tribes  of  the  Comanches  and  Kiowaya  live 
on  a  firiendly  footing  with  one  another,  and  extend 
thsir  rsTage*  and  their  hunting  expeditions  from  the 
settlements  of  the  Shawneea  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
Crom  the  Nebraska  or  Flat  River  to  the  colonies  on 
the  Mexican  Quit 

Ouoe  more  they  taschml  the  0»nadi>ii  JUver  at 


Antelope  or  Boundary  Hills,  but  the  wateis  wtre 
scant  and  no  longer  potable,  and  the  region  they 
were  now  in  abounded  in  prairie  dogs  or  marmots. 
A  small  species  of  burrowing  owl  {^lh»ne  hyppgm 
of  Bonaparte,  according  to  Mollhaosen,  but  &ri/x 
hypogea  according  to  M.  Reniy),  is  often  found  as  a 
joint  tenant  of  their  sabterrunean  dwellings,  but  our 
author  declares  that  if  the  rattlesnake  is  also  found 
there,  you  may  be  sure  he  has  either  driven  away  the 
marmots  or  devoured  them.  Travelling  along,  they 
came  suddenly  to  a  hollow  upon  some  low  vines  laden 
with  delicious  grapes,  nor  were  they  long  in  throwing 
themselves  down  among  the  twining  branches,  and 
revelling  in  the  blue  juicy  fruit  to  their  hearts' 
content. 

A  sudden  cry  of  "  The  Comanches  I "  however,  roused 
us  pretty  quickly  from  our  epicurean  indulgences ;  we 
were  ini  mediately  in  our  saddles  again,  and  hastening 
up  to  our  advanced  g^uard,  who  it  seemed  had  met  with 
two  scouts  or  spies  of  this  tribe,  but  their  companions 
were  seen  prancing  about  their  horses  at  a  distance 
without  showing  any  special  desire  to  meet  with  the 
whites,  and  they  soon  in  a  mysterious  manner  vanished 
in  the  direction  of  the  Canadian. 

The  visitors  were  two  gloomy-looking,  elderly  war^ 
riors;  mounted  on  maguificent  horses,  which  obeyed  in 
the  morit  graceful  manner  the  slightest  touch  of  the  rein 
fastened  to  their  lower  jaw,  and  seemed  to  form  one 
body  with  their  riders,  who  rode  without  saddles.  A 
blue  blanket  formed  the  only  clothing  of  these  savages, 
and  they  held  their  bows  and  arrows  in  readiness  for 
immediate  use,  while  the  wildness  of  their  appearance 
was  much  increased  by  the  very  long  hair  that  fell  round 
and  partly  covered  their  brouse  faces.  {Sm  p.  620.) 
According  to  their  declaration,  we  were  not  likely  to  be 
troubled  with  many  of  their  tribe,  since  only  a  small 
division  of  them  had  a  camp  about  a  day's  journey  oil 
on  the  Canadian ;  a  larger  |)arty  was  at  this  moment  en- 
gaged in  a  predatory  ex|)editioD  to  the  southern  set- 
tlements of  the  whites,  and  the  greater  number  had 
followed  the  buffalo  to  the  northern  regions,  and  would 
only  return  with  them  late  in  the  autumn. 

The  warlike  and  far-spreatling  nation  of  the  Coman- 
ches is  divided  into  three  great  tribes,  the  northern, 
southern,  and  middle  ;  which  are  again  subdivided  into 
various  bands,  led  by  distinguished  warriors,  medicine 
men,  or  by  petty  chiefs,  wi'h  whom  they  traverse  the 
prairie  in  all  dimctiona  The  northern  and  middle 
Comanches  constantly  follow  the  wandering  buffalo, 
whose  juicy  meat  forms  almost  their  sole  support,  and 
who  are  thence  appropriately  nameo  by  their  neighbours 
the  "  Buffalo-Eaters."  The  wide  stt^ppe  is  their  home, 
and  their  unconquerable  love  of  wandering  carries  them 
from  place  to  place  over  these  desolate  inhospitable 
regions,  where  the  pure  invigorating  atmosphere  alone 
compensates  for  the  scarcity  of  wood  and  water.  Their 
tenitory  is  free  from  morasses,  stagnant  |)ools,  or  thick 
woods,  where  any  unhealthy  and  fever-breeding  miasma 
might  be  generated  ;  the  currents  of  air  find  no  obstacle 
on  the  boundless  plain,  and  as  they  blow  freely  aorosa 
it  they  seem  to  strengthen  both  the  body  and  mind  of 
the  dwellers  on  the  steppe.  Kind  mother  Nature  oftaa 
affords  men  some  compensation  for  the  adverse  oon- 
ditions  of  life  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  she  hss 
here  bertowed  on  them  some  of  her  best  gifts — ^hsalth, 
cheerful  spirits,  and  all-enduring  strength.  The  flasiUi 
nature  of  man  soon  Moommodates  itseli  to  the  hardest 
conditions  of  olioKt*  «n4  soil,  and  the  tribis  who  iahaUl 
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ttila  wilcteraeM,  are  quite  convinced  that  their  country 
if  to  be  preferred  to  the  whole  world.  There  are,  indeed, 
white  settlers  enough  to  be  met  with  in  the  far  west, 
who  are  a  good  deal  of  their  opinion ;  who  shrink  from 
the  advances  of  oiviliaation  and  the  increasing  population 
that  accompanies  it,  preferring  the  wilderness  with  its 
dangers  to  the  personal  security,  convenience,  and  plea- 
sorea  of  social  life ;  it  may,  therefore,  well  be  imagined 
that  the  wild  children  of  the  steppe  are  attached  to 
their  grassy  plains. 

The  Comanche  Indian  knows  of  no  wealth  but  the 
buffalo  and  the  antelope,  and  the  horse  that  enables  him 
to  overtake  them ;  with  these  ho  has  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter,  and  he  desires  no  more;  he  is  not  troubled 
by  cares  for  the  coming  day^  and  in  his  wars  with  his 
enemies  and  his  management  of  his  horse  finds  the 
means  of  gratifying  his  own  ideas  of  honour.  From  his 
earliest  childhood  to  the  latest  day  of  his  life  he  is  con- 
tinually on  horseback,  indeed  he  makes  but  an  awkward 
figure  enough  on  foot,  though  he  is  no  sooner  mounted 
than  he  seems  transformed ;  and  when,  with  no  other 
aid  than  that  of  the  reio  and  a  heavy  whip,  he  makes 
his  Imrse  perform  the  most  incredible  feats,  ho  considers 
himself  the  greatest  and  most  independent  gentleman 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  You  may  often  see  troops  of 
Comanohes  dashing  about  in  all  directions,  and  playing 
the  wildest  tricks,  hanging  now  on  one  side  of  the 
horse,  now  on  the  other,  and  throwing  lances  or  shoot- 
ing arrows  under  his  neck  with  the  most  astonishing 
accuracy  at  a  given  mark ;  though  one  cannot  help 
thinking,  while  admiring  their  feats,  that  this  wonderful 
skill  in  horsemanship  must  make  them  so  much  the 
more  dangerous  when  they  come  on  their  plundering  or 
hostile  expeditions. 

Every  Comanche  Indian  keeps  a  special  war-horse, 
^'\  the  choice  of  which  more  regard  is  had  to  swiftness 
than  to  any  other  quality.  As  among  the  Arttb  tribes, 
the  horse  is  the  best  friend,  the  most  sacred  possession 
ol  his  master,  who  vould  not  part  with  it  for  any  trea- 
■ure  that  could  be  offered  him,  and  mounts  it  only  for 
war,  or  peculiar  f^'tive  occasions,  such  as  a  buffalo  hunt ; 
•nd  when  he  retnti^  he  finds  his  women  awaiting  him 
at  the  door  of  his  wigwam,  to  receive  the  beloved  steed, 
and  p»'y  him  e>'ery  attention.     (See  p.  (>07.) 

With  the  exoepiion  of  a  few  cooking  and  domestic 
tttenailn,  the  sole  jKissessions  of  these  Indians  consist  of 
horse*  and  mules,  irtany  of  which  have  evidently,  from 
the  brands  upon  them,  been  stolen  from  the  8ettlem.enta 
of  the  whites ;  but  the  appropriation  of  other  p^iople's 
goods  is  considered  creditable,  and  a  young  man  is  not 
thought  worthy  to  be  counted  in  the  list  of  warriors, 
till  hig  has  returned  front  some  successful  plundering 
expedition  into  the  Mexican  provinces,  so  that  the 
greatest  thiuves  are  nut  only  the  most  opulent,  but  the 
moat  respectable  members  of  society.  A  gray  old  warrior, 
who  w.\a  heard  praising  his  two  sons,  and  declaring 
them  the  joy  and  support  of  his  age,  did  not  fail  to  add 
that  they  understood  hmite-Htealing  better  than  any 
young  fellows  in  the  whole  natioiL  It  is  not  therefore 
surprising,  that  some  particularly  meritorious  |)ersons 
have  aocumulated  a  herd  of  from  two  to  three  hundred 
of  these  testimonies  to  their  prowess. 

Pkrties  of  from  one  to  thirty  young  men  are  in  the 
habit  of  associating  for  the  execution  of  these  predatory 
enterprises^  which,  on  account  of  the  dangers  and  pri- 
vationa  oonneotod  with  them,  are  placed  in  the  same 
rank  wiUi  thoae  of  a  diieotly  warlike  oharaoter.  Ereiy 
ona  providM  himMlf  with  a  hone,  weaponi^  and  what 


is  necessary  for  a  journey  of  hundreds  of  miles  through 
the  desert,  where  the  game  is  but  sufficient  to  afford 
them  a  very  scanty  support.  Thoy  will  travel  this  way 
sometimes  for  months  before  they  approach  a  settlement, 
and  lie  in  ambush  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  falling 
with  wild  cries  and  yells  on  the  keepers  of  some  solitary 
herd,  and  either  drive  them  away,  or,  in  case  of  resist- 
ance, kill  them,  drag  away  their  women  and  children 
as  prisoners,  and  ride  off  with  their  booty  to  their  wig- 
wams. In  some  cases  they  are  absent  as  much  as  two 
years  from  their  camp  before  finding  an  opportunity  of 
executing  their  plundering  plans  with  success,  and  every 
man  dreads  the  disgrace  of  returning  with  empty  hands 
to  his  people.  Sometimes,  of  course,  the  Comanches 
fail  ill  these  attempts,  and  are  beaten.  Alexander  von 
Huml)o|i|t  mentions  having  seen,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
preseul  •-iitury,  in  the  prisons  of  the  city  of  Mexico, 
whole  bauds  of  these  Indians,  who  had  been  sent  south- 
wards from  Taos  and  Santa  F6,  in  New  Mexica 

Another  way  by  which  the  prairie  Indians  increase 
their  herds,  is  by  catching  the  mustangs,  or  wild  horses 
of  the  American  step{)es;  small  but  powerfully-built 
animals,  and  unquestionably  the  descendants  of  those 
brought  into  the  country  by  the  Siianiards  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  which,  having  escaped  into 
the  desert,  and  become  wild,  have  smce  increased  to 
herds  of  thousands,  and  animate  the  prairies  from  the 
border,  of  Texas  and  Mexico  to  the  Yellow  Stone,  a 
confluent  of  the  Northern  Missouri. 

The  Indians  soon  learned  to  estimate  the  useful  pro- 
perties of  the  new  animal  in  bearing  burdens,  and  they 
also  had  recourse  to  them  for  food  in  seasons  when  the 
buffalo  was  difficult  to  obtain  ;  at  present  the  catching 
the  wild  mustang  is  an  occupation  or  a  sport,  to  which 
they  give  themselves  up  with  all  the  wild  passion  oi 
which  these  untamed  children  of  nature  are  capable. 

With  a  lasso  forty  feet  long,  they  follow  the  flying 
herd,  and  having,  by  the  most  unmerciful  use  of  the 
whip,  brought  up  the  horse  they  are  mounted  on  near 
enough  to  use  it,  they  send  it  whirling  and  flyir.g  out 
of  their  hands,  and  with  unerring  aim  right  over  the 
head  of  the  vic^im  selected.  After  a  short  struggle, 
the  mustang  fiti!<<  half-suffocated ;  a  leathern  thong  is 
quickly  passed  round  his  fore  legs,  and  then  the  lasso 
round  his  throat  so  fa"  relaxed  as  to  avoid  quite  choking 
him.  The  Indian  thei.  fastens  a  rein  to  the  lower  jaw 
of  his  prisoner,  br6atliet>  several  times  into  his  open 
nostrils,  takes  the  fetters  from  his  neck  and  feet,  and 
jumps  upon  his  back.  Tb~n  follows  a  ride  for  life  and 
death,  but  at  last  the  crea  'n>  is  most'y  brought  in 
tamed,  and  placed  among  t>; :  herd  ;  and  wildly  and 
cruelly  as  the  Indian  a))pears  to  go  to  work  on  SMoh 
occasions,  he  is  extreinrij-  cautious  not  to  break  the 
spirit  of  the  mustang  in  taming  hiu\  for  in  that  case 
the  flesh  would  be  all  he  would  get  b>  his  dangerous 
and  exhausting  labour. 

The  two  Comanches  accompanied  the  expe.^ition  but 
a  short  way,  and  then  went  off  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion ;  possibly  after  having  satisfied  themselves  that  as 
the  party  was  a  well-organiseil  and  armed  force,  it 
would  not  b«  possible  to  levy  tribute  urom  it. 

T. 

A  DiiOovniT  nr  th»  Diax— Thi  Dbt  Rma— A  CnrmrABT 
CoTTOX  Wood  Tbxs— Ths  Kiowat  iKDum. 

As  our  travellers  advanced  on  the  Great  Plains,  tli* 
many  dry  beds  of  riven  or  brooks,  with  their  reddiib 
sands,  contributed  much  to  the  mouiuM  and  desoUta 
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cbancter  of  the  scenery,  and  from  time  to  time  horizon- 
tal maaseii  of  wall,  the  remains  of  a  portion  of  the  Llano 
Eistacado  or  gyjMura  arids,  stood  out  like  the  ribs  of  a 
mighty  skeleton.  They  hud  now  tmyelled  434  mileii 
over  these  pUins  since  they  left  Fort  Smith,  and  the 
Antelope  Hills  had  disappeared  in  the  blue  distHiice. 
When  they  started  they  were  all  longing  for  the  vast 
sublime  prairie  with  all  its  wonders,  and  now  there 
were  few  who  wov  Id  not  have  preferred  the  shady  forest, 
with  its  rich  d<>  :„;ration  of  autumnal  leaves,  to  the  hard 
ground  and  short  grass  over  which  they  were  slowly 
toiling  under  an  oppressive  September  sun.  The  Cana- 
dian, delineated  in  the  maps  aa  a  great  river  west  of 
the  Antelope  Hills,  hud  a  bed  of  moist  sand  but  not  a 
drop  of  water  in  it.  But  there  was  water  it  appears 
in  holes  and  in  unexpected  places. 

Before  sunset  the  dunty  waggons  were  dra  >  u  up  in 
a  circle,  the  airy  tents  ranged  side  by  side,  tiie  camp- 
fires  were  blazing,  and  all  around  them  was  bustle  and 
animation.  Some  of  the  company  went  out  to  seek  for 
water,  and  poesibly  to  make  prize  of  a  turkey  or  two, 
but  soon  returned  with  unwelcome  intelligence.  The 
bed  of  a  stream  certainly  wound  beneath  the  high  trees, 
but  aa  far  ua  the  moist  sand  of  the  Canadian,  there  was 
not  a  drop  of  water  in  it,  much  less  a  good  place  for 
watering  the  cattle,  so  at  last  they  had  to  be  driven 
down  to  the  shallow  bed  of  the  Canadian,  and  since  no 
better  was  to  be  had,  its  sandy  water  had  to  serve  for 
cooking,  and  then  the  company  dispersed  to  engage  in 
various  occupations. 

A  cry  of  "  Supper  ready,  gentlemen,"  from  the  sooty 
cook,  soon  brought  them  all  with  tht>ir  camp  stools  to  the 
several  tables;  but  one  iteat  i'emained  empty.  "  Where's 
the  German  t"  cried  one  of  the  young  men.  "  I  met  him 
on  the  other  side  of  the  wood,"  was  the  answer  ;  "  he 
was  following  the  track  of  a  [lanther ;  but  as  it  seemed 
to  be  leading  him  further  and  further  from  the  camp, 
I  left  him  and  the  |)anther  to  settle  it"  Just  then  a 
shot  was  heard.  "  There  he  is,  most  likely,"  said  some 
one,  and  there  was  no  further  anxiety  atxmt  him. 

The  meal  was  nearly  finished,  when  from  the  dark 
sha<'( -v  of  the  wood  issued  a  strange-looking  figure, 
whicn  was  seen  to  advance  hastily  towards  the  camp, 
and  was  recognised  immediately  as  the  lost  one — but 
in  what  a  pickle  I  At  every  ntcp  the  water  trickled  out 
of  his  boots,  and  his  wet  clothes  clung  to  his  body  ;  but 
on  one  shoulder  he  carried  his  riile,  ami  on  the  other  a 
mighty  turkey. 

"What  in  the  world  bar,  hap|)ened  to  youl"  was 
heard  from  all  sides.  "  Why  you  ve  got  more  water  in 
your  clothes  than  can  be  found  in  the  Canadian  in  a 
day's  journey." 

"  What  should  have  hup|iened1"  replied  the  hunter; 
"  here  have  we  been  for  days  togt.l.or  braking  in  vain  for 
water,  and  now  in  the  night,  just  as  we  have  managed 
to  do  without  it,  I  go  plump  into  such  a  deep  |)ool  that 
I  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  get  out  again.  Just  let  me 
get  oil  these  heavy  clothe",  a:ii!  get  something  to  eat, 
and  then  while  I  dry  my  rifle  I  will  tell  you  my  a<iven- 
ture.  It  had  very  nearly  cost  me  my  fine  rifle,  and, 
(terhapa,  my  life  into  the  bargain." 

After  these  preliminaries,  the  adventure  was  thus 
related :  "  As  I  was  wandering  about  the  wood,  looking 
fur  water,  I  discovered  on  the  sand  in  the  dry  l:ud  of  a 
stream,  fresh  traces  of  a  line  grown  panther,  which  I 
supposed  to  be  still  lurking  about  the  wood,  and  I  cau- 
tiously followed  where  they  seemed  to  lead.  The  fellow 
miut  lukva  bean  in  Ibe  wood  when  w«  arrived,  for  bin 


track  cmsHod  it  in  all  directions,  as  if  he  had  not  been 
able  t4>  make  up  bis  mind  what  to  do  under  the  circum- 
stances. I  followed  his  bi-oad  footsteps  patiently,  till 
they  led  me  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  wood  (where  I 
met  Mr.  Campbell),  and  then  straight  to  he  Canadian, 
where  the  cr^y  animal  had  turned  to  the  eastward, 
creeping  along  the  high  bank,  under  shelter  of  the  scat- 
tered trees  and  bushes.  I  ho|)ed  to  be  able  to  rout  him 
out,  and  so  went  on  and  on,  till  at  last  the  setting  sun 
warned  me  that  it  was  time  to  turn  back  ;  and  though 
I  was  vexed  enough  to  give  up  the  chase,  I  shouldered 
my  rifle,  and  turned  round,  when  at  that  moment,  not 
ten  steps  from  me,  there  was  a  rustling  in  the  bushes, 
and  I  beheld — no !  not  the  panther,  as  you  are  all 
thinking,  but  a  fine  fat  turkey,  which  just  fluttered 
heavily  to  the  next  tree,  where  my  bullet  soon  reached 
him.  The  shot  awakened  not  ouly  the  echo  on  the 
high  bank,  but  also  a  whole  flock  of  these  birds,  from 
some  hiding-place  among  the  boughs,  and  they  went 
flying  in  all  directions.  I  hit  a  second  with  my  left 
barrel,  and  then  slinging  the  two  over  my  shoulder,  aa 
soon  as  I  had  reloaded,  I  trotted  back,  tolerably  con- 
tent, the  same  way  by  which  I  had  come,  aa  nearly  aa 
I  could  tell.  But  by  the  time  I  had  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  ravine,  it  was  quite  dark,  and  I  could  hardly 
make  my  way  through  the  thick  bushes.  Presently  I 
was  startled  by  a  sound  among  the  leaves,  but  it  was 
only  a  sleepy  turkey,  probably  one  of  the  flock  I  hod 
frightened  away,  which  juHt  moved  a  little  further,  and 
placed  himself  on  a  withered  branch  immediately  before 
me,  as  if  he  had  really  been  inviting  me  to  shoot  liim. 
I  had  fastened  one  of  the  two  I  had  killed  to  my  belt, 
and  was  carrying  the  other  in  my  haml,  but  this  I  now 
laid  down  gently  to  have  a  try  for  a  third.  I  was  a 
long  while  taking  aim  in  the  dark,  but  at  last  I  fired, 
aiul  the  bird  fell,  flapping  his  wings,  but  I  did  not  think 
by  the  sound  that  I  had  killed  him;  so  in  onler  to caU'h 
him  before  he  recovered  himself,  I  gave  a  great  jump, 
and  down  I  went  over  head  and  ears  in  deep  water. 
How  deep  I  sank  I  cannot  exactly  say ;  but  I  could 
feel  no  ground  under  my  feet.  I  was  in  an  awkward 
case,  fur  I  would  not  let  go  my  rifle,  and  I  had  the 
heavy  bird  fa.st  to  my  belt  and  my  shoulder.  I  do  not 
think,  ho  vever,  that  it  made  me  sink,  on  the  contrary 
I  believe  it  hel|>ed  me  to  swim.  Fortunately,  I  had 
instinctively  caught  a  branch  with  my  left  hand  as  I 
fell,  and  this  enabled  me,  by  a  desperate  effort,  to  place 
myself,  as  well  as  my  rifle  and  my  turkey,  once  more 
upon  <lry  land.  Had  I  loKt  my  rifle,  I  should  have 
been  incoiiHolable ;  but  us  it  was  I  had  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  two  tiii'keys,  fi>r  I  could  not  tell  in  the  darkncsH 
where  to  louk  for  them,  and  I  should  not  have  liked 
to  try  for  fear  of  tumbling  into  another  hole ;  so  I 
worked  my  way  through  to  where  I  could  see  the  light 
of  your  fire,  und  here  I  am  with  one  turkey  instead  of 
three,  but  with  the  satisfaction  of  having  discovered  in 
the  dark  the  water  that  you  could  not  see  in  the  day- 
light." "  It  is  well  you  saved  that  one,"  'id  one  of 
the  party ;  "  he  will  make  us  a  capital  roast  .  Jiorrow." 
'' Yes,"  answered  the  sportsman;  "but  I  would  gladly 
^ive  him  to  be  able  to  make  out  how  such  a  hole  aa 
that,  a  hole  of  small  circumference,  and  aeemingly 
Bhu|iod  like  a  funnel,  could  remain  full  of  water,  iu  a 
place  where  the  w<  %  quicksand  leems  to  fill  immediately 
any  hole  you  oan  dig." 

The  march  of  the  following  day  brought  them  Ui 
Dry  River,  which  presents  some  remarkable  peculiari- 
ties.     It  it  near  600  feet  broad  at  it*  mouth,  and  it* 
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bed  ia  ftt  time*  Heverai  mfles  in  width,  je:  is  it  ropposed 
to  owr  its  origin  merely  to  a  buffalo  path,  vhich  wild 
monntain  torrents  transfonned  into  a  brook.  Deep 
ruts  and  clefts,  formed  in  the  same  manner,  opened 
into  it,  bringing  fresh  streams  of  water,  so  on  till  the 
newly  formed  river  widened  its  valley  to  its  present 
extent.  A  characteristic  of  most  of  the  flowing  streams 
of  this  region  is  peculiarly  striking  in  the  Dry  Itiver. 
When  the  water  is  low,  the  river  is  dry  at  its  mouth, 
but  has  water  in  places  further  up:  in  Rome  of  these 
the  water  collects  only  during  the  niglit,  and  as  the 
sun  rises  and  gathers  strength  it  dries  up  again.  The 
•ara*  thing  happens  with  respect  to   the   tributaries 


of  the  great  Colorado  of  the  West.  Deer  and  ante- 
lopes, and  other  wild  animals,  are  aware  of  this  fact, 
and  they  come  down  in  the  morning  hours  to  take  the 
refreshment  that  has  to  last  them  a  whole  day.  In 
the  same  neighbourhood  wus  a  tree  that  rose  solitarily 
on  the  plain,  and  was  remarkable  both  for  its  gigantic 
growth  and  for  its  strangely  twisted  and  entangled 
boughs  and  branches.  It  was  a  cotton-wood  tree, 
centuries  old,  and  had  a  diameter  of  'iwelve  feet;  at 
the  height  of  about  six  feet  from  the  ground  it  divided 
itself  into  two  mighty  arms,  which  stretched  themselves 
far  out,  and  with  numerous  boughs  shaded  the  arid 
ground.     Young  shoots,  hanging  down,  had  beoome 
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trees,  and  supporting  themselves  with  their  whole 
weight  on  the  ground,  raised  again  their  leafy  crowns 
to  mingle  with  the  foliage  of  their  venerable  parent, 
and  increase  the  grandeur  of  his  appearance.  The 
red-skins  had  respected  this  patriarch  of  the  plains, 
and  carved  rude  figures  of  rattlesnakes  and  long-neoked 
horses  on  its  bark. 

Whilst  looking  at  this  monarch  of  the  plain,  one 
of  the  party  recognized  traces  of  travelling  Indians, 
"  Fresh  tracks  of  Indians  are  fresh  reasons  for  caution," 
■aid  one  of  the  more  experienced,  addressing  the  party 
which  lay  at  their  ease  under  th«  shade  of  the  giant 
tree;  "our  waggons  wad  their  flMOtt  mw  a  long  way 
on  before;  there  are  bnt  fiiw  tt  at  him,  uid  it  would 


■eem  by  their  marks  that  •  eonsiderable  troop  of 
Kioways  or  Comanches  must  be  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Our  mules  have  got  enough  for  the 
present,  and  they  will  be  certainly  of  our  opinion." 
The  loiterers,  therefore,  saddled  their  patitnt  beasts, 
climbed  leisurely  into  their  saddles,  threw  one  ])arting 
glance  u]>on  the  beautiful  tree,  and  then  turned  into  a 
fi'e.shly  broken  Indian  path,  which  led  in  the  direction 
taken  by  the  main  body.  Soon  they  passed  the 
waggons,  and  were  in  advance  of  the  cavalc<id&  The 
Indian  path  they  were  following  wound  acr.^ss  bald 
hills,  ornamented  only  by  a  low  cactus,  and  made 
short  turns,  so  that  they  could  not  at  any  time  see  far 
before  then. 
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Ob  •  laddeii,  Mollhansen  relates,  we  found  our- 
■elTet  in  the  midst  of  a  herd  of  superb  horses,  which, 
startled  by  our  approach,  dispermed  in  all  directions, 
with  raised  tails,  and  open,  snorting  nostrils.  They 
were  tame  horses,  but  without  keepers ;  so  that  we 
inferred  that  there  must  be  an  Indian  camp  in  the 
neighbouroood,  and  that  it  would  consequently  b« 
advisable  to  ride  with  caution,  and  in  closer  order.  At 
a  new  turn  of  the  road  we  came  in  sight  of  a  small  river, 
shaded  by  cotton-wood  trees  and  shrubs,  on  the  western 
bank  of  which  was  an  Indian  camp  of  eighteen  large 
tents.  {See  p.  616.)  The  population  seemed  as  yet 
to  have  no  idea  of  the  approach  of  such  a  consider- 
able body  of  whites,  since  the  women  and  childivn, 
mounted  on  horses  without  saddles,  were  cantering 
carelessly  about,  among  a  numerous  herd  that  was 
grazing  peacefully  at  the  river  side.  The  sudden 
appearance  of  pale  faces  so  near  them  produced,  how- 
ever, a  change  of  scene,  and  the  feminine  guardians 
of  the  herds  were  replaced  by  young  men,  who  drove 
•way  the  cattle  towards  the  Canadian,  to  place  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  visitors  whose  intentions  were  as 
yet  unknown  to  them.  In  the  meantime  the  foremost 
of  our  party  had  reached  the  stream,  and  seemed  to  b« 
making  preparations  to  cross  it,  when  some  Indians 
appeared  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  made  some  very 
intelligible  signs  that  our  oom|)any  was,  fur  the  present, 
not  at  all  desired  in  the  village,  but  that  they  would 
come  over  and  make  our  acquaintance.  We  signided 
our  assent  to  this  arrangement,  and  waited  whilst  the 
chief  and  some  of  his  warriors  threw  the  blankets  in 
which  their  limbs  were  wrapped  over  their  shoulders, 
and  waded  through  the  water. 

When  the  party  reached  us,  one  of  them  preseiited 
himself  as  Ku4at-tu,  chief  of  the  Kioways,  and  asked, 
partly  by  signs,  and  partly  in  broken  Spanish,  fur  oar 
Capitano. 

As  Lieutenant  Whipple  had  remained  behind  with 
the  surveyors  and  the  waggons,  a  young  American 
who  was  with  us  took  it  into  his  head  to  point  out  Dr. 
Bigelow  ofl  our  chief;  but  Ku-UU  «u,  after  contemplat- 
ing attentively  the  mild-looking,  little  old  gentleman, 
mounted  ou  a  small  mule,  and  without  any  kind  of 
warlike  decoration,  seemed  to  have  some  suspicion 
that  he  was  hoaxed,  and  inquired  of  the  bystanders 
whether  that  was  rsally  the  capitano.  He  was  assured 
that  the  doctor  was  not  only  a  chief,  but  a  most 
powerful  medicine  man  ;  and  thereupon  the  Indian 
advanced  to  |)erform  his  salutations  in  due  form.  He 
threw  back  his  blanket,  opened  his  arms  wide,  stepped 
before  the  doctor,  and  embraced  him  in  the  most 
affectionate  manner,  rubbing  his  painted  cheeks  against 
the  other's  whiskered  ones,  according  to  a  custom  that 
seems  to  have  been  transplanted  from  Mexico.  The 
worthy  doctor  was  quite  affected  by  those  <lemonstra- 
tions,  and  leaned  tenderly  towards  the  savage  from 
Billy's  back,  patting  him  on  the  head  and  the  bronze- 
coloured  shoulders,  and  exclaiming  repeatedly,  *'  Good 
old  fellow  I » 

This  sentimental  scene,  in  which  the  botanist  looked 
as  if  be  were  receiving  caresses  from  a  bear,  amu8e<l  us 
greatly  ;  but  it  was  cut  short  by  the  ai  rival  of  Lieu- 
tenant Whipple,  who,  after  he  had  been  announced  as 
the  great  chief  of  all,  had  to  submit  to  the  tame  ouia- 
plimenti.  Friendship  was  now  formally  establitihed 
botwaen  tlie  high  contracting  powers,  and  no  further 
obstacle  was  opposed  to  our  pasrage  of  the  river, 

A  crowd  of  warriors,  old  and  young,  baatily  rouged 


and  decorated  for  the  occasion,  eam«  out  to  meet  ai) 
whilst  others,  as  we  could  see  through  the  half  open 
tents,  were  still  busily  engaged  with  their  toilets, 
beautifying  their  faces  with  the  indispensable  streaks 
of  {mint  There  was  a  gray-headed  old  man  among 
the  first  comers,  who  particularly  attracted  our  atten- 
tion ;  his  costume  consisted  merely  of  an  American 
blue  blanket  coat,  much  too  large  for  him,  but  in  which, 
nevertheless,  he  evidently  took  no  little  pride ;  and 
besides  the  blanket  coat,  he  possessed  a  wonderful 
fluency  of  tongue,  which  he  exerted  to  the  utmost  to 
make  a  good  impression  on  the  Americana  As  he  had 
probably  heard  of  the  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  he  endeavoured  in  every  possible  way  to 
make  us  understand  that  the  Kiowaya  were  sworn 
friends  of  the  former,  and  that  only  a  smitll  portion  of 
his  tribe  was  here  encamped,  the  rest  having  gone  to 
Mexico  to  steal  horses  ;  and  the  orator  repeated  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner,  "  Steal  heaps  I  hunes !  much 
horses!" 

In  compliance  with  an  invitation  to  that  effect,  the 
chief  climbed  into  a  small  waggon  that  served  for  the 
transport  of  the  instruments,  and  drove  on  first  with 
it,  in  order  to  make  his  entry  into  the  village  in  this 
triumphant  manner  ;  showing  great  anxiety  that  all 
his  people  should  see  him  ;  and  they  did  not  fail  to 
testify  the  due  amount  of  admiration  at  the  imposing 
figure  he  mad& 

They  stayed  only  a  short  time  at  the  Indian  village 
and  then  betook  themselves  to  a  spot  some  hundreds  of 
yards  further  west,  where  according  to  their  agreement 
with  the  Indians,  they  were  to  pitch  their  camp  for 
the  night  The  next  day  there  was  a  grand  diplo- 
matic conference,  at  which  the  most  distinguished 
warriors  assisted  in  their  gala  dresses,  and  tried  to 
levy  a  small  tribute  by  coaxing  and  b^ging,  as  they 
saw  there  was  nothing  to  be  obtained  by  force. 

The  Kioways  are  little  distinguished  in  external 
apiiearauce,  character  or  manners,  from  the  Coman- 
ches,  their  nearest  neighbours,  with  whom  they  have 
their  territories  in  common  :  and  yet  there  is  not  the 
smallest  likeness  to  be  discovered  in  the  language  of  the 
two  nations,  and  they  can  only  understand  each  other 
by  means  of  interpreters,  unless  they  have  recourse  to 
the  speech  of  the  Kaddo  Indians,  a  tribe  living  further 
south,  or  to  what  may  be  called  the  general  prairie 
language.  The  first  is  generally  understood  sufficiently 
by  both  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  communication;  and 
the  second  cdnnists  almost  exclusively  of  signs,  but 
is  intelligible  to  all  the  Indians  of  the  steppes ;  while 
at  the  same  time  it  enables  the  white  traders  to  hold 
iotercourse  with  them. 

The  Comanches,  as  well  as  the  Kioways,  greatly 
resemble  in  their  manners  and  customs  the  nomadic 
nations  of  the  Old  World.  They  are  governed  by 
a  chief,  whose  authority  lasts  no  longer  than  the  general 
consent  He  is  the  leader  in  war  and  the  chief  in 
the  council ;  but  should  he  be  guilty  of  any  act  of 
cowardice  or  of  bad  administration,  he  is  immediately 
deposed  from  his  supremacy,  and  anothei  more  capable 
chief  chosen  in  his  stead.  The  laws  of  the  Kioways 
correspond  entirely  with  their  peculiar  position,  and 
are  made  valid  by  the  will  of  the  whole  tribe,  and 
exactly  and  rigidly  put  in  force  by  the  subordioata 
ohiefk 

Their  idesaon  the  rights  of  property  are  very  peculiar, 
thefi  being  regarded  as  not  only  allowable  but  highly 
hononrabfe ;  mt  that  it  is  not  surprising  if  mora  deter 
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iminet*  tbieTM  omnot  be  met  with  tayirhere  than  amons 
theie  tribei.  To  punish  them  for  tbeie  robberiei  would 
be  •  very  difficult  task  indeed ;  for  h  the  prairie 
Indian:]  are  accustomed  from  their  earliest  youth  to  the 
use  of  arms  and  horseis  and  have  no  settled  villages  or 
fixed  place  of  abode,  it  does  not  occasion  them  the 
smallest  inoonveuieuce  to  be  suddenly  compelled  to 
transport  themselves  and  their  whole  poeseisions  from 
one  end  of  the  buffalo  region  to  the  other.  They  are 
in  possession  of  immense  numbers  of  stout  horses,  so 
that  they  are  able  to  move  with  the  greatest  rapidity ; 
and  their  exact  knowledge  of  the  locality,  and  of  die 
places  where  water  is  to  be  found,  of  course  affords  them 
great  advantage  and  fucility  of  e8CB|)s  from  pursuit. 
A  war  would  by  no  means  entail  the  same  misery  on 
them  as  on  tribes  with  more  settled  habits ;  and  it 
would  even  be  of  little  use  to  try  to  out  off  their  usual 
supply  of  food,  since  their  herds  of  horses  and  mules 
would  afford  them  subsistence  fur  a  long  time.  They 
know  perfectly  well  too,  that  they  are  very  difficult  to 
get  at,  and  the  knowledge  only  renders  them  bolder 
and  more  dangerous.  They  are,  like  all  Indians,  very 
superstitious,  believing  much  in  dreams,  carrying 
medicine-bags  and  amulets,  and  endeavouring  to  pro- 
pitiate the  favour  of  invisible  spirits  by  saciificea, 
dances,  and  music.  The  existence  and  i>ower  of  one 
great  Supreme  Being,  the  guide  and  ruler  of  all  things, 
is  acknowledged  by  them  as  it  is  by  the  Comanches, 
and  they  worship  the  sun  as  his  symbol.  They  believe 
also  in  the  continual  existence  of  the  <ioul ;  but  they 
assume  that  the  future  life  will  be  precisely  like  the 
present ;  and  bury  with  the  deceased  warrior  his 
weapons  of  war  and  of  the  chase,  that  he  may  make 
his  ap|ieamnce  in  a  creditable  manner  in  the  fields  of 
the  blessed. 

No  attempts  have  yet  been  made  to  raise  these 
savages  to  any  higher  degree  of  physical  or  moral 
culture,  so  as  to  lay  the  foundation  for  civilisation  and 
Christianity  ;  for  the  pious  men  of  Ajnerioa  look  with 
indifference  on  the  heathens  before  their  own  doors,  but 
send  out  miasincaries  to  prrach  Christianity  in  the  re- 
motest p-urta  of  the  world.  When,  through  the  covetous- 
neas  of  the  white  civilised  races,  the  free  inhabitants  of 
the  steppea  shall  have  been  mined  and  exteiminated. 
Christian  love  will  find  its  way  to  their  empty  wig- 
wams, and  churches  and  meeting-houses  rise  over  the 
graves  of  the  poor,  viotimised,  legitimate  owners  of 
tha  grven  pniriML 
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Fob  several  days  subsequent  to  this  interview  with 
the  Kioway  Indians,  their  route  lay  along  the  so-called 
Canadian  River,  with  its  moist  siinds,  in  which  Dr. 
Bigelow,  the  botanist  of  the  expedition,  was  nigh  being 
engulfed  one  day,  himself,  his  mule  and  his  party,  all 
in  the  same  tremendous  quicksand,  until  at  length  the 
waariaome  sand-hills  were  succeeded  by  a  valley  ex- 
preanvely  designated  as  Shady  Creek,  and  where  a  rich 
and  lively  landscape  rejoiced  their  eyea,  A  deep 
tranqoillity,  that  was  in  no  way  disturbed,  brooded  over 
wood  and  stream  and  meadow,  a  tranquillity  that  was 
in  no  way  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  hundreds  of  leafy 
bowan^  which  had  been  constructed  with  boughs 
hj  Uw  OoouMhaa  fi>r  thair  summer  dwellings    They 


were  now  empty  and  forsaken,  but  not  desolate^  far 
the  mockinit-bird  was  sitting  between  the  dried  leavea 
and  singing  merrily  to  the  world  in  general;  the 
prairie  cocks  were  hopping  about  through  the  dry 
twigs,  and  ravens  playing  with  gnawed  bones  and  bits 
of  leather  in  front  of  the  huts.  Among  the  Utter  wera 
the  medicine  huts  with  the  fire-place  for  heating  the 
stones,  by  means  of  which  the  Indians  extemporise  a 
kind  of  vapour  bath. 

Four  Mexicans,  who  had  joined  the  party  at  the 
camp  of  the  Kioways,  and  who  had  not  experienced 
the  best  treatment  from  the  Indians,  having  even  lost 
some  of  their  wea]ion8,  were  now  travelling  under  the 
protection  of  the  expedition.  A  few  P-'eblo-Indiana 
from  St.  Domingo  and  the  Rio  Grande,  crossing  the 
Great  Plains  for  purposes  of  barter,  had  also  joined 
and  kept  pace  with  them,  intending  to  separate  from 
the  expedition  at  Shady  Creek,  and  proceed  in  company 
with  the  Mexicans,  in  longer  marohca  towards  their 
homes  in  the  Rio  Grande.  The  two  helped  to  get  up 
a  grand  fandango  before  the  separation  took  plaoB. 

About  a  hundred  yards  from  the  waggons,  the  goods 
of  these  Mexicans  and  Pueblo-Indians  were  lying 
scattered  about  in  a  semicircle ;  the  moon  shone 
brightly  down  on  the  vast  plain  ;  all  was  still,  except 
that  there  now  and  then  came  from  afar  the  howl  of  a 
prairie  wolf,  faintly  heard  iu  our  camp,  where  men  of 
various  races  were  sauntering  negligently  about  The 
beauty  of  the  night  seemed  somehow  to  awaken  the 
music  iu  the  soul  of  an  American  waggoner  of  our 
party ;  and  having  found  himself  the  highest  and  most 
convenient  place  he  could  on  the  top  of  the  luggage,  he 
brought  out  an  old  cracked  fiddle,  which  he  had  labo- 
riously conveyed  from  his  distant  home,  and  began  to 
dmw  from  it  some  extraordinary  sounda  The  shrill 
notes,  however,  no  sooner  reached  the  ears  of  the 
company,  than  a  crowd  gathered  round  the  amateur, 
who,  proud  of  the  sensation  he  was  producing,  worked 
away  more  and  more  vigorously  upon  the  dusty  jan- 
gling strings,  negro  melodies  alternating  with  "  Hail 
Columbia  I "  and  "  Yankee  Doodle."  Those  were  tunes 
that  found  their  way  straight  to  every  man's  heart. 

Logs  of  wood  were  flung  on  the  fire  to  make  a  fresh 
blaze,  and  bearded  Auiericanii,  yellow  descendants  ot 
Spain,  and  half-naked  Pueblos,  all  armed  from  head 
to  foot,  and  in  attire  that  bore  the  marks  of  long  and 
painful  travel,  began  to  foot  it  as  if  poHaessed. 

Here  two  long  Americans  seized  each  other,  and 
jumped  and  whirled  round  together  in  mad  cirol&s ; 
there  a  Mexican  was  seen  waltzing  with  an  Indian , 
on  one  side  were  two  Kentucky  men  performing  an 
energetic  jig,  and  a  little  way  off  two  Irishmen,  in 
the  uniform  of  the  United  States  infantry,  were 
working  away  energetically  at  a  national  dance,  and 
shouting  "  Quid  Ireland  for  ever  t "  and  "  Oh  if  wa  had 
but  plenty  of  whisky  I " 

Even  the  sentinel  leaning  on  his  musket  grew  sen- 
timental and  musical,  and  murmured  to  himself 

"  J'tlme  ii  revoir  ms  NormaDdie." 

while  the  muncian,  from  his  lofty  throne,  looked  calmly 
down  on  the  commotion,  and  fiddled  away  unweariedly, 
triumphantly  remarking,  that  all  the  danoea  in  the 
world  might  be  danced  in  time  to  his  tones;  and 
the  songs  of  every  nation  on  the  earth  oarriad  on 
amicably  together.  He  played  through  half  the  night) 
till  a  thick  cloud  of  dust  hid  his  fisce  and  his  violin,  and 
the  exhausted  danoeia  sank  down  beaida  their  laggajtc 
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or  batook  tkaiiiMhw  to  ihoir  mt,  to  try  to  mUmt, 
from  »  hm  houn'  deep,  itrength  and  ipiiiti  nr  Um 
maroh  of  the  following  day. 

A  Boro  peaoefbl  noe  of  peoplo  than  tbo  FmUo- 
Indiaai^  who  joined  lo  nemly  in  thia  mad  reral,  ia 
hardly  to  bo  imagined.  They  are  alwaya  friendly  and 
obliijUig  to  atrangere,  wherever  they  may  meet  them, 
and  ihmr  tbo  greateat  hoepitality  to  thoae  who  viait 
their  dweUinga.  Many  popalona  Indian  towna  atill 
ilooriabing  in  Kew  Mexico  contain  bat  »  ramnant  of 
thia  <moe  powerful  and  wide-apreading  isoa^  traoea  of 
whioh  are  to  be  found  in  all  direotiona,  from  the  Rio 
Orande  to  the  great  Oolorado  of  the  Weat.  HaTing 
been  now  for  aome  time  in  habita  of  ft«qaent  inter- 
oonraa  with  the  Mexicana,  their  mannota  aa  well  aa 
their  ooatame  haTe  beoomo  mnoh  modified,  and  the 
greater  part  of  them  bara  maaterad  tbo  Spaniah 
unguage.  Induitry  ia  on*  of  their  leading  Tirtaea; 
they  onltirato  their  flelda  and  gardena,  and  often  take 
joameya  to  viait  the  wild  Indiana  of  the  atoppa,  in 
order  to  exchange  their  warea  for  ikina  and  (bra ;  and 
travallera  approaching  tbo  bordera  of  New  Mexico 
often  meet  little  caravana  of  Pueblo-Indiana^  driving 
their  well-ladan  amea  and  mulea  briakly  over  the 
plaina. 

Bajrond  Shady  Creek  the  expedition  no  longer 
fellowed  Canadian  River,  bat  kept  npon  deaolato  and 
dead  plaina,  the  nnfniitful  aoil  of  which  waa  loantily 
grown  with  gramma-graa%  and  the  beautiful  caotna, 
whioh  takea  thanktully  the  poorest  food  and  faardeat 
fare,  waa  found  bloomiug  alone  A  new  apeciea  of 
cactua,  the  Opunlia  arbon§e»iu,  now  first  showed  itaeIC 
growing  in  great  laxariano&  The  short  stem  rose 
from  the  ground  like  a  dwarf-tree,  and  then  se|>arHted 
into  branches  and  bongha,  which  R|>read  theuiaelves 
out  into  a  crown,  bearing,  beaidea  iunuinerable  thoma, 
a  quantity  of  yellow  aeed-veaaela.  No  living  thing, 
except  the  prairie  dogs  and  the  burrowing  owl,  waa  to 
be  seen.  Along  the  edge  of  the  prairie  {Llano  StUuxtdo) 
the  eonntry  waa  broken  into  pietnimque  olift  and 
chasms  whioh,  filled  with  cedar,  paoetruted  tu  into 
the  plateau,  and  cut  off  from  it  masswi  like  gigantic 
walla  and  fortresves.  There  wan  alao  more  living 
things.  Antelopes  were  spriiuiBg  about  on  the  diy 
hilli^  deer  lur^  'ng  behind  ue  blue-graen  oedars, 
eaglea  and  kitea  wheeling  their  flight  tlmmghtbe  air, 
and  lively  little  prairie  dogs  peeping  oat  and  giving 
tongue  from  the  opening  of  their  dark  abodes. 

Since  leaving  Fort  Smith  they  had  traveraed  064 
miles  in  a  tolerably  stniight  line^  over  amooth  and 
rolling  prairie,  and  hud  iniperomtibly  riaen  to  a 
eonsiderable  height  Fort  Smith  liaa  only  460  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  aea;  the  aaoond  remarkable 
point,  the  Antelope  Hills,  or  bonndair  bOla  of  Texaa, 
3100 ;  while  in  this  camp,  at  the  not  of  the  lofty 
plateau, they  found  themaelvea  at  thehei^of  4S78feet 
The  lofty  plain  called  tl  Llano  Sitaoadt,  or  Marked- 
off  Plain,'  which  eztenda  over  fonr  degreeo  of  latitude 
and  four  of  longitude,  reaches^  at  certain  pointi^  a 
height  of  4707  feet,  and  the  average  elevation  ia 
recionad  at  4500,  therefore  233  feet  keokoned  abova 
tha  baaSk    The  aoil  ia  sandy,  and  horitontal  beda  of  red 


■  On  lUt  platsaa  then  ii  nothing  whitcrer  that  could  Mrra 
the  tmnOar  ■■  a  buidinvk  )  and  the  Hexiam  tradws  of  ibmur 
Ifaass  hsTS  piaatad  long  polet  in  (ha  gronnd.  st  carton  diitano*% 
to  stow  tha  bart  wsv  uraw  H.  fhsast  tba  aaMM^  tt  Uam 
(&*Ilap.p.02i) 


and  white  sandatone  extend  ftoB  OM  mA  tofha  olhar 
A  vei^  small  part  of  thia  vaat  plain  ii  yal  known,  ton 
travellera  ahrink  from  panetcatuig  into  rigkii  i^ara 
they  would  be  liabb  to  peiiah  from  wnnk  of  wood  aai 
water,  and  the  aaoant  to  it  ia  w  troablanai^  that  tkqr 
are  not  very  willing  to  eroas  •  eomar  of  il^  to  nvoid  a 
wide  and  Uborioua  oironii  The  tmet  wUA  Manlanant 
Whipple  and  his  party  had  to  pam  waa  twanty-aavan 
milea  aeroai^  eonsequantly  a  good  dvr'a  mank ;  and 
though  Hnoampmant  Greek  waa  to  be  tonokad  on  in 
the  eourae  of  tha  dav,  it  waa  eaay  to  foreaao  that  it 
would  be  dry ;  and  they  therefore  datai  mined  to  maka 
the  aacent  of  ^  plateau  on  tha  following  morning 
before  annriae^  to  reat  for  an  hour  at  Bneampmant 
Creek,  and  then,  with  renewed  strength,  to  haatan  on 
to  Rooky  Dell  Creek,  the  waatem  boundary  of  Taxa% 
and  at  that  point  to  daaoend  again  froa  tha  dnaiy 
plain. 

Water  ftiling  at  the  nextatetion  oaDad  Knoampment 
Creek,  they  had  to  pursue  their  way  to  Roekjr  Dall 
Creek  by  night  If  in  tha  daytime,  aaya  MAUhansen, 
the  prairie  often  reminda  yon  of  tha  ooean,  it  raqnirao 
at  night  atill  leaa  imagination  to  bnejr  youiaolf  on  tk* 
wide  aaandiore,  or  on  aome  email  iaiand  in  tba  watery 
waate.  There  waa  no  oontinuous  stream  at  Roeky 
Dell,  but  there  were  deep  baaina  foil  to  tha  brim  both 
of  water  and  fish  of  many  speoiee.  There  wera  alao 
nuny  grottoea  around  tenanted  by  diamond  rattU- 
anakea,  and  the  men  killed  several  d  an  extnuirdinazy 
aiM  aa  they  rambled  about  The  overhanging  r>eka 
were  liohly  adorned  with  email  awallows'  neala^  whiok 
adhered  to  each  other  and  hung  in  complete  giwbnda 
over  them.  In  one  of  the  larger  oaverua  wan  aoma 
rude  Indian  paintings  and  engravings,  apparently  made 
in  the  soft  atone  wiUi  pieoea  of  iron  on  the'  pointa  of 
arrowa.  Some  ol'  theae  curious  repreeentatioM  doubi- 
leaa  owed  their  origin  to  the  sportive  caprioo  of  Indiana 
or  Mexicans,  but  the  m^ority  of  them  bore  a  ehantotar 
that  could  only  be  explained  by  reference  to  tha  aupar- 
stitions  of  the  Pueblo-Indians.*  The  moat  ttiiking 
was  the  fiintaatio  sketoh  of  a  large  animal,  haltdragon, 
half-rattlesnake,  -vith  two  human  feet  Thia  monattr, 
which  took  up  half  the  length  of  the  cave,  waa  evidently 
a  sort  of  divinity  of  the  descendanto  of  the  Aatec%  and 
it  was  explained  to  us  in  the  following  manner  by  taro 
Pneblo-lndians  who  OHme  in.  The  power  over  aaaa^ 
lakea,  rivers,  and  rain,  has  been  aas^ped  to  a  great 
rattlesnake,  whioh  ia  as  thick  aa  many  men  put  together, 
and  much  longer  than  all  the  snakes  in  the  world  ;  it 
movea  in  vast  ourvca,  and  ia  destruotive  to  wicked  man. 
It  ml  '8  over  all  wat^i',  and  the  Pueblo-Indiaui  pray  to 
it  for  rain,  and  reverence  ite  nowera.  Tha  repreaentap 
tioua  of  two  miaahaiwn  red-haired  men  wera  ratkar 
boldly  declared  by  the  same  Indiana  to  bo  meant  for 
Montesuma,  to  whose  reappearance  the  inhabitanta  of 
the  Puebloa,  although  they  call  thamaalvaa  Gkriatkn^ 
still  aaeratly  look  forward. 

Tha  ann,  aa  the  symbol  of  aupreme  power  waa  not 
wanting  amon?  tbeaa  picturea,  but  otberariae  tkqr 
oonsbtod  merely  of  childish  attempte  to  rapreaant 
animala  of  tiia  ooontiy,  Indiana,  and  tbair  amta  af 
warfiM    {8mf.m.) 


*  Tba  BsUvM  of  the  tauaMtj  who  Uvt  ia  tawas  ar  laplar 
vlUegss^  sre  esIM  taj  the  AnMriMns  Pasble  larHaa^  ftvai  tlia 
Spuiidi  wordPaeUo,— towBsr  viu^fei  aawaipaaker  lha»al 
tto  atiWasai  Frsiiia-Iadiaas. 
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Niw  mxioo. 

Umo  n  TvomoiU— W*Tim-nn  ■wwhk  vai  Pmm 
un  m  Camdmit— liiotiioiTt  Vion  ot  Snn— Uni- 
«u  BamiiBD— VaoRtnn  Mbuoak  Towh  o*  Autoii 
Cbioo. 

HATiini  enMMd  th*  Eooky  D«U  Cretk  the  expedi- 
tion fimnd  itMlf  berond  the  wiettm  Iwnndary  of  Texaa. 
They  had  timTaned  the  entire  extent  of  that  itate  from 
the  Antelope  Hilli,  a  diatanoe  of  180  milet,  and  were 
entering  upon  New  Mexioo.  From  Rocliy  Dell  to 
PohU  Greek,  a  diatanoe  of  forty  fire  milea,  the  direr- 
tion  of  the  road  waa  determined  by  the  table-land,  and 
no  Tariation  in  the  aoeneiy  waa  perceptible.  The  road, 
howerer,  bore  narka  of  aome  not  inoonaiderable  traffic, 
oarriadon  probably  for  oenturiea  paat,  between  the 
Indiana  and  Njw  Maxieo.  The  Qreat  and  Little 
Tucumeari,  batwaan  whioh  their  route  lay,  were  dia- 
played  before  them,  and  the  end  of  the  plateau  waa 
attained ;  that  ia  to  aay,  the  place  where  it  breaka  off 
Anm  the  weaterly  direction  it  haa  hitherto  kept,  and 
turna  toward*  the  aonth. 

At  noon  on  the  following  day,  the  train  of  waggona 
wna  moving  ilowly  paat  the  Oerro  de  Tncumoari,  a  hill 
of  an  imposing  aspect,  which  rises,  like  an  impregnable 
fortreaa,  000  feet  above  the  plain.  Its  oircnmferenoe 
at  the  base  may  be  about  four  miles ;  and  ainoe  the 
rockv  walls  rise  nearly  perpendicularlr,  it  cannot  be 
much  less  at  the  platform.  The  thick  bed  of  white 
sandHtone  which  lies  everywhere  close  beneath  the 
surface,  hfre  frequently  crops  out,  and  is  for  a  long 
way  inteniectrd  at,  regular  distances,  by  deep  perprn- 
dioular  cell»  formeii  in  the  course  of  time  by  the 
dripping  of  water  ;  so  that  the  whole  appears  as  if  the 
huge  walls  and  ramparts,  provided  with  Ions  ranges 
of  port-holes,  remlRred  it  exceedingly  strong.  Wherever 
there  is  a  little  earth  to  afford  them  nourishment, 
cedars  have  aprung  up ;  but  under  Huch  unfavourable 
aireumatancea,  they  do  utit  attain  anything  like  their 
ftill  proportions,  but  remain  dwarfed  and  oripi'lcd, 
though  even  thus  they  adorn  the  declivitieo  iiiii 
ravinea  in  a  pictureaque  manner  with  their  dark  fan- 
taatio  shade, 

This,  then,  was  the  Tucumeari ;  in  comparison  with 
the  picturesque  shores  of  the  Hudson,  or  the  stately 
summits  of  the  AUeghanies,  not  much  worth  mention- 
ing ;  but  here  on  uie  wide  plain  rejoicing  the  eye  by 
the  regularity  of  its  structure,  and  netting  one  to  cal- 
culate how  many  thousands  of  years  Nature  muvt  have 
been  at  work  chiselling  and  dreasing  these  stones,  before 
she  could  have  brought  the  original  rough  mountain 
maas  to  its  present  form. 

Here,  aa  amidst  the  wilderness  of  waters,  in  the  dark 
primeval  foreat  among  the  giant  mountains.  Nature 
builds  a  temple  that  awakens  feelings  not  eaxily  to  be 
expressed ;  but  the  pure  joy  we  feel  in  the  works  of 
the  AJmighty  Master  may  well  be  called  worship. 
Even  the  savage  on  his  war-path  is  not  wholly  insen- 
sible to  such  impreasions,  and  he  does  not  bow  only 
before  the  works  themselves,  but  beforo  Him  who  has 
plaoed  them  there  as  a  token  of  His  power,  and  whom 
lia  oalla  iit  Manitoo.  The  iiMt  that  clear  springs  so 
cAen  goib  out  amongst  the  rocks  amidst  these  grand 
soanai^  inviting  the  wanderer  to  rest  near  them,  may 
even  luggeat  the  idea  that  the  hard  rock  has  been  thus 
smote  and  the  water  made  to  gush  forth,  to  detain  man 
the  longer  befon  tlMaa  natanu  altan. 


Th*  Tndian,  aa  he  liogen  tlian^  reealla  the  va|M 
traditions  that  hftva  come  down  to  him  from  a  remote 
antiquity,  and  whioh  are  often  to  be  found  amongst 
different  raeea,  and  in  regions  far  remote  from  one 
anothrr.  We  find,  for  instance,  the  Manitoo  Rook  on 
L«ke  Erie,  the  Great  and  Little  Manitoo  on  the  banks 
of  the  Missouri,  the  "  Ohimney  Rock"  and  the  "Court 
House"  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  many  other  re- 
markable points  in  the  American  oontinent,  which  th« 
Great  Good  Spirit,  the  Indians  say,  plaoed  there  when 
his  Red  Children  hnd  forgotten  him,  to  lead  them 
back  to  him  ;  and  when  they  come  to  theae  plaoes  they 
are  fond  of  decorating  them  with  such  images  as  their 
wild  fancies  suggest 

The  country  on  the  Upper  Paw,  which  we  had 
entered  through  the  defile  of  Las  Vegas^  is  a  succession 
of  wide  end  narrow  defla  and  valleys,  between  table- 
shaped  sandstone  mountains  whioh  they  encompass, 
and  larger  mountain  plateaus,  which  these  valley*  in- 
tersect, from  the  strata  of  the  JunMdo  formation  down 
to  that  of  the  new  red  sandstone.  A  thin  forest  of 
pines  and  juniper  trees,  with  an  underwood  of  dwarf 
oaks,  spread  over  hill  siid  valley,  hare  and  there  in- 
terrupted by  pasture  land,  whibt  there  is  oocaxionally 
seen  on  the  sandy  or  stony  soil,  amongst  treee  and 
bushea,  a  low  yucca,  a  small  t^ntia  arbortiem$,  • 
white  flowering  aster,  a  delicate  crimson  phlox,  or  some 
other  plant  flowering  in  that  season. 

A  considerable  breeding  of  nheep  is  carried  on  in 
this  part  of  New  Mexico,  as  well  as  in  other  sections 
of  the  territory ;  and  we  met  in  these  deserts  large 
flocka  of  sheep,  under  the  care  of  shepherds,  annM 
with  bow  and  arrow.  They  are  driven  for  the  night 
into  sheep-folds,  to  protect  them  against  the  wolves; 
hut  whenever  the  Indians  have  an  appetite  for  roaat 
mutton,  flucks  and  shepherds  are  pretty  much  at  their 
ineroy. 

We  paid  a  dollar  a  piece  for  some  sheep  purchased 
for  our  caravan.  The  breed  is  a  small  one.  I  do  not 
venture  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  wool,  but  the 
meat  has  an  excellent  flavour. 

There  hitd  been  a  storm  and  rain  during  one  oi  ihe 
night*  we  spent  iu  this  part  of  the  conntTv,  and  at 
daybreak  the  guard  mentioned  that  a  valuaLle  horse 
had  disappeared  from  the  corral,  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  our  Mexican  muleteers  was  missinf^,  who,  pro- 
bably, had  decamped  with  the  animal  The  recent 
rain  enabled  ns  to  track  and  follow  him.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  pursuit  of  the  deserter,  who^ 
as  we  discovered  on  a  closer  examination,  had  also 
broken  opeu  the  boxes  of  some  of  his  companions,  and 
taken  part,  of  their  content*  The  nearest  human 
dwellinn  were  distant  about  a  day's  journey,  with  tha 
little  village  of  Anton  Chico  nut  fur  off;  but  the  thie( 
in  order  to  secure  himself  and  his  booty,  had  taken 
the  road  to  Las  Vagas ;  and  lipre  we  discovered  our 
horse  the  next  day,  although  nearly  destroyed  by  an 
incessant  gallop  of  forty  to  fifty  milea.  We  could  not 
catch  the  thief;  he  had  sold  the  animal,  whioh  waa 
worth  several  hundred  dollars,  for  five  dollars  and  a 
blanket 

Whilst  we  were  buried  with  the  pursuit  of  the 
thief,  the  attention  of  the  party  was  drawn  to  a 
Mexican  lad,  one  of  our  muleteers,  the  same  who^  at 
the  nootomal  "  stampede,"  on  the  Arkansas,  had  been 
dragged  along.  We  thought  it  probable  that  the 
theft  might  nave  been  oommitted  whilst  he  waa  on 
gusfd  at  tha  eerrol/  and  aoonrding  to  tha  r^t^x^e  o( 
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dealing  practised  toward  Afexicans  by  the  Anglo- 
Americauit,  this  suspicion  waa  sufficient  to  justify  inqui- 
sitorial Tiolence.  My  heart  revolted  at  the  sight  of 
the  lioy  tied  to  a  waggon-wheel ;  it  waa  out  of  my 
power  to  interfere  ;  and  when  a  stout  American  driver 
advanced  with  a  heavy  mule-whip,  I  stepped  aside  to 
avoid  witnessing  any  further  proceedings.  I,  however, 
beard  the  lad  called  upon  to  confess,  and  his  repeated 
assertion  of  his  innocence.  Then  the  lash  descended. 
"  For  the  love  of  God,  sir,  do  lot  beat  me  !  for  the  sake 
of  your  mother's  life,  sir,  dc  not  st:  'ke  me  I"  "  Speak  I 
confeM  !"  A  third  stroke  followed.  "  For  the  sake 
of  the  beautiful  eyea  of  your  wife,  stopt  I  will 
oonfeaa."  The  lad  now  confe^ed  the  thief  had  threatened 
him  with  death  should  he  betray  him  ;  that  hereupon 
he  had  let  the  horse  pass  out,  and  the  thief  ride  off 
while  he  was  on  guard,  without  raising  an  alarm  ;  but 
he  knew  nothing  more,  and  was  no  further  implicated 
in  the  theft.  Such  oocurrencee  frequently  happen  in 
the  North  American  trading-caravans,  in  whose  service 
Mexicans  are  engaged :  and  theae  people  are,  indeed, 
under  the  Anglo-Americans,  in  a  poaition  quite  un- 
protected by  law.  'ilie  conductora  of  the  caravans 
subject  them  to  penal  discipline,  which  is  allowed 
neither  by  laws  of  the  United  States  nor  by  thoee  of 
the  Mexican  Republic  ;  for  in  Mexico  the  law  gives  the 
master  no  right  to  the  corporal  chastisement  of  his^ieons. 
The  Mexican  victim  of  Anglo-American  violence 
there  has,  commonly,  no  legal  protection  ;  the  most 
distant  attempt  to  deal  with  an  Anglo-American,  who 
has  hired  oiu^  elf  out  as  a  labourer,  as  is  so  frequently 
done  with  Mexicans  on  the  journey  and  in  the  frontier 
placea,  would  doubtless  result  in  the  instant  death  of 
any  one  who  should  venture  the  attempt ;  and  not 
until  the  Mexicans,  in  their  intercourse  with  Anglo- 
American  masters,  venture  their  lives  in  resisting 
attempts  against  their  honour  and  liberty,  in  the  same 
decided  manner,  will  they  be  secure  from  such  trrat- 
ment  He  who  can  assert  his  rights  will  always  be 
treated  by  the  Anglo-Americana  with  consideration  ; 
but  woe  to  the  weak  who  are  unable  to  defend  them- 
selves. The  general  consent  of  public  opinion  in  the 
United  States  adjudges  the  rights  of  man  to  him  only 
who  has  the  power  to  assert  them.  Whatever  laudable 
qiudities  the  Anglo-American  may  pussesM,  he  wants 
one  of  the  essential  graces  of  man — generosity  of  the 
strong  towards  the  weak.  No  observant  person  can 
regard  the  gallantry  shown  to  ladies  in  the  United 
States  in  this  light,  inasmuch  as,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
the  female  sex  has  here  assumed  the  position  of  the 
stronger  part,  on  account  of  the  smaller  number  iu 
which  it  exists  at  the  beginning  in  ev<>ry  culony. 

Rough,  uneven  country,  small,  pleasant  prairies, 
naked  rocks,  cedar-wooded  hills,  and  rounded  frug.iients 
of  sandstone — theae  were  the  features  of  the  landb'uipe 
on  either  uide  as  we  pursued  our  way  in  the  old  direc- 
tion towards  the  west. 

We  found  ourselves  now  on  the  dividing  ridge  or 
water-shed  betweei.  the  Pecoa  and  the  Car  -dian,  and 
at  a  height  of  5,550  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  Hoorah  Creek,  at  which  we  rested  for  a  day,  was 
the  first  stream  we  had  crossed  that  carried  its  waters 
tow:;itils  the  Pecoa,  and  the  immediate  connection  with 
the  Canadian,  that  had  so  long  served  our  engineers  aa 
a  guide,  waa  cut  off     (6'««  Map,  p  ()24.) 

There  waa  now  a  diflBcult  tract  of  country  to  be 
examined,  measured,  and  topographically  surveyed. 
The  diffeienoa  of  level  between  Fort  Smith  and  the 


above-mentioned  water-shed  amonnted  to  0,OOO  feet ; 
but  the  ascent  was  distributed  over  a  surfitce  of  700 
miles,  and,  with  the  exception  of  •  single  place  at  th' 
Llano  Estocado,  was  so  gradual,  that  it  would  form  'ao 
obstacle  to  the  laying  down  of  a  railroad.  Onr  fxpe- 
dition  was,  howev<«r,  still  at  a  distance  of  150  miles 
from  its  place  of  destination,  Albuquerque  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  in  this  short  tract,  up  to  the  water-ahedof 
the  Pecoa  and  the  Rio  Grande,  it  would  have  to  work 
up  to  a  height  of  7,000  feet  (the  average  elevation  of 
the  high  table-land  eaatward  of  the  Rocky  Mountaina 
above  the  sea),  and  then  down  again  to  the  Kio 
Grande,  whose  level  at  Albuquerque,  or  Isleta,  ia 
2,000  feet  below  that  watershed,  or  4,945  feet  above 
the  sea.     (.Sm  Map,  p.  624.) 

In  order,  if  poasille,  to  discover  a  suitable  jwaa,  one 
part  of  the  expeO'tion  was  to  have  followed  the  Pecoa, 
periiapB  to  ita  aource,  thence  proceeded  to  the  source  of 
the  Galisteo,  and  afterwards  followed  the  course  of  this 
stream  to  ita  mouth  in  the  Rio  Grande ;  but  this  plan 
was  given  up  when  it  appeared  that  the  Pecos,  ftirther 
up,  breaks  ita  way  through  a  narrow  rocky  valley. 
Our  party,  therefore,  remained  together  as  far  aa  the 
pasa  of  Canon  Blanco— two  days'  journey  weatward 
of  the  plane  where  we  croaaed  the  Pecoa. 

The  inequality  of  the  ground  waa  especially  striking 
when,  on  the  35Ui  of  September,  our  expedition  reached 
the  Gallinaa.  a  few  milea  above  its  union  with  the  Pecoa, 
and  bad  to  descend  a  considerable  depth  Into  a  valley, 
and  then  toil  up  again  as  high  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  sources  of  this  river  are  not  &r  from  thoae  of 
the  Pecos,  therefore  only  a  little  eastward  from  the 
foot  of  the  Santa  F4  mountains.  As  both  rivera  run 
through  this  tract  in  the  same  direction,  increase  at 
nearly  the  same  rate,  and  unite  in  an  acute  angle,  the 
Gallinas  might  tiiirly  be  considered  aa  a  branch  of  the 
Upper  Pecoa. 

The  banks  of  the  firat  are  low  and  bar«,  and  thia  ia, 
perhaps,  why  travellers  are  apt  to  resard  it  aa  a  mars 
brook  ;  but  if  you  stand  by  the  aide  of  it,  and  aee 
that  ita  breadth  variea  from  twenty  to  fifty  fiset, 
and  that  its  clear  flood  rolbi  briskly  along  ov?r  ita  smooth 
pebbles,  dinhing  vigorously  against  projecting  banks, 
rebounding  from  the  hard  walls,  and  throwing  up 
foam  and  bubbles  on  ifei  surface,  you  will  wonder 
how  such  a  pretty  river  comes  to  be  wanting  in 
the  ornament  of  a  luxuriant  vegetation — why  no  rich 
foliage  is  roflected  in  its  bright  watei-s,  and  no  stately 
trees  protect  the  lonely  Mexican  shepherd  from  the 
almost  per|)endieular  rays  of  the  sun.  On  the  arid 
gold-bearing  sands  of  California  there  are  treea  that 
tower  to  the  skies,  and  ■  gigantic  cacti  draw  their 
nourishment  from  the  black  trap  rock,  and  the  cold 
lava  of  extinct  volcanoes  ;  but  on  the  fruitful  aoil  of 
the  rivera  of  New  Mexico  thera  ia  seldom  ao  mooh  aa 
a  solitary  cotton-wood  tree  to  be  seen. 

The  clo8ely-cropi)ed  grass  now  told  oa,  almost  aa 
plainly  aa  the  sight  of  the  flocks  and  herda  at  a 
distance,  that  we  were  approaching  the  settlements ; 
and  we  had  scarcely  reached  the  high  weatem  sbora 
of  the  Chklliuas  valley,  when  the  air  seemed  filled  with 
a  confiised  murmur,  that  became  louder  aa  we  ad- 
vanced, and  the  sound  of  thousands  of  animal  voices 
was  mingled  with  the  tinkling  of  many  belb  At>m 
an  enormous  flock  grazing  in  a  valley  that  we  ware 
passing.  A  flock  of  sheep  would  certainly  not  have 
attracted  much  attention  from  any  one  of  as  at  home; 
but  now  it  waa  such  an  unwonted  aigkt)  that  probably 
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there  was  not  a  single  member  of  the  party  that  did 
not  turn  to  gaze  with  interest  at  the  five  or  six 
thouaand  sheep  and  goats  that  were  bleating  and 
b«»-ing  in  ohonia,  while  the  stately  bearded  ranig  and 
he-goats  made,  with  their  horns,  threatening  demon- 
strations at  the  waggons. 

A  young  Mexican  lad,  with  wild  black  hair  hang- 
ing oTer  his  brown  faoe,  stood  leaning  on  a  knottml 
stick.  His  naked  limbs  were  covered  with  weals,  and 
the  few  rags  that  served  him  for  clothing  were  the 
very  symbols  of  destitution  ;  a  lean  wolfdog  that  lay 
at  his  feet  glanced  Buspiciotuly  towards  the  strangers, 
but  the  riAged  Mexican  politely  raised  his  remnant 
of  a  straw  hat,  and  held  it  in  his  hand,  saying,  "  Bue- 
BM  dies,  Senores  I"  The  salutatiun  was  courteously 
Ntnrned,  and  as  some- of  the  party  ap|)eared  desirous 
of  asking  him  some  questions  about  the  character  of 
the  oonntry,  he  threw  his  tattered  blanket  across  his 
■hottlder  with  the  stateliness  of  a  hidalgo,  and  modestly 
stepfied  tatintd  to  meet  the  strangers. 

Aooording  to  his  account,  it  might  be  about  six 
miles  to  a  spring,  where  the  Etpedltion  could  pass  the 
night,  and  then  on  the  following  morning  we  should 
have  six  miles  further  to  reach  Anton  Chico,  the  first 
settlement.  Many  rather  unmeaning  questions  were 
put  to  the  lad,  mt~t  of  which  he  answered  with  a 
Qititm  mA*f  (Who  knows t)  and  when  we  left  him 
again  to  his  solitude,  we  could  not  help  grieving  over 
the  lot  of  these  poor  fellows.  With  no  other  provi- 
sion than  a  bag  of  maiie-flour,  they  leave  their  cus- 
tomaiy  shelter,  nnder  the  rough  wijoden  verandah 
of  the  first  house  they  come  to,  and  follow  their  flocks 
for  we^ka,  or  even  months,  without  seeing  a  human 
creature,  unices,  perhaps,  at  a  distanoe,  another 
shepherd,  with  whom  they  are  forbidden  to  join  com- 
pany, to  avoid  the  mixing  of  i\w  flocks  under  their 
respeiotive  charge.  Their  only  amusement  is  afforded 
by  a  surly  dog,  or  some  pet  lamb  of  the  flock,  and 
the  only  intertuption  to  the  dreary  monotony  of  their 
•xistcnoe  is  the  occasional  unwelcome  one  of  an  attack 
by  wild  Indians,  who  rush  down  nnd  plunder  their 
flocks,  even  if  they  do  not  murder  them. 

After  a  short  march  over  stony  heights  covered 
with  pine  woods,  the  country  opened,  and  affoHed  us 
a  view  over  a  val'  .y  inclosed  by  hi^h  rocL^  with  the 
Pecos  winding  through  -.t  Here  -.uv  road  divided  ; 
on*  way  turning  >ff  in  a  north-westerly  diiection  to 
the  table-lands  on  the  Upper  Pecos,  and  then  crossing 
the  river  at  San  Miguel,  led  towards  Santa  V€  ;  whilst 
the  other  lay  immediiit«ly  along  the  Pecos  in  an  oppo- 
site course.  By  this  last  the  Expedition  travelled  con- 
veniently down  the  river;  and  after  crossing  it  we 
found  ourselves  at  only  a  short  diHtance  from  the 
ftrontier  town  of  Anton  Chico,  which  looked,  as  it  lay 
before  lu  in  the  plain,  uncon^'sc-ily  like  a  collection  of 
brick-kilns.  A  suitable  place  was  soon  found  fur  the 
encampment ;  and  after  the  cat'.le  had  been  driven 
away  to  pasture  in  some  grassy  ravines  (for  the  im- 
immediste  neighbourhood  •-/as  like  a  dusty  thretiliing- 
floor),  everyone  arranged  Sis  domestic  establishment 
under  a  waggon  tilt,  or  in  Lis  tent,  and  then  set  off  .'o 
walk  to  the  town,  and  find  means,  between  broken 
Spanish  and  whole  English,  to  scraps  acquaintance 
with  the  Dons  and  Senoritas ;  as  well  as  to  ask  some 
interesting  queetions  about  the  prices  of  fowls,  eggs, 
milk,  butter,  aad  of  some  drink  a  little  stronger  tbui 
water. 

Anton  Ohioo,  though  an  old  settlement,  hM  never 


counted  more  than  three  hundred  inhabitants.  Ths 
situation  is  not  happily  chooen,  since,  whatever  com- 
merce goes  to  Santa  V6 — the  chief  commei'cial  town 
of  the  West — can  only  reach  this  town  by  a  circuitous 
route ;  and  the  environs  are  too  little  favoured  by 
nature  for  agriculture  ever  to  become  a  chief  source  of 
maintenance  to  the  inhabitants.  The  few  houses,  which 
are  inhabited  by  herdsmen  and  shepberds,  am  built  of 
large  square  masses  of  unbumt  brick  (adobe$),  and 
make  not  the  smallest  pretension  to  beauty  without,  or 
convenience  within.  There  is  a  church  in  the  same 
style  of  architecture,  and  near  it  a  fandango  taUxm,— 
fandango  being  ti.e  name  here  given  to  every  kind  of 
dance  or  balL  The  space  between  the  houses  and  the 
Pecos  is  laid  out  in  gardens  a.nd  maize  fields,  which  re- 
quire artificial  irrigation  ;  and  this  is  effected  by  little 
trenches,  or  ditches,  that  run  near  one  another  through 
the  fields,  and  answer  the  double  purtXiee  of  bringiug 
water  from  the  river  to  the  fruit-trees  in  the  dry  sea- 
son, and  carrying  the  superfluous  moisture  down  to  it 
during  the  hvavy  rains.  Tiiese  precautions  are  indis- 
pensable if  any  harvest  is  expected  from  the  heavy  clay 
soil,  which,  in  the  dry  season,  is  as  hard  as  a  rock,  and 
in  the  wet  reduced  to  a  toughly  tenacious  paste.  The 
River  Pecos  has  considerable  resemblance,  in  charaotef, 
to  the  Oallinaa,  though  it  is  somewhat  broader  and 
deeper.  The  high  tablelands  which  inclose  the  valley 
to  the  north  keep  off  the  cold  stormy  winds ;  ai.  '  the 
chief  trouble  of  the  inhabitants  proceeds  from  the  wild 
Indians,  who  from  time  to  time  mak:i  their  api)earance 
and  levy  a  forcible  tribute  on  them. 

The  anival  of  our  party  drew  the  entire  population 
of  the  adobe  houses  to  their  flat  roofs,  or  out  of  their 
doors,  whence  they  contemplated  the  strangers  with 
much  curiosity.  Our  inquiries  about  shops  were  soon 
answered,  and  our  men  swarmed  about  them  like  bees, 
to  get  rid  of  the  few  shillings  in  their  possession  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Froebel  describes  Anton  Chico  as  a  iraall  plaoo  of 
wretched  appearance  resembling  Las  Vegas ;  but 
which  has  a  still  more  death  like  aspect  from  ite 
distance  from  the  high  road.  The  stony  heights  of 
the  surrounding  country,  dottbd  here  and  there  with 
single  juniper-bushes,  impart  to  it  a  desolate  and 
gloomy  character ;  and  the  dilapidated  mud-walls, 
against  which,  wrapt  in  the  old  shabby  serape,  a  man 
is  occasionally  seen  leaning,  to  thaw  his  stiffened  limbs 
in  the  sun,  with  groups  of  women  and  children  r  jated 
un  the  ground,  all  present  a  concentrated  picture  of 
North  Mexican  misery. 

VIIL 

Tas  Exmrnoa  nrnnts  —  Talut  or  Otmta  —  Oasou 
Blihco— OiLiSTio — Ohoih  Rocs— Vallit  or  ths  Rio 
Obandk  —  PoiBU>  op  Santo  Domimoo  —  Housis  with 
Ladokhs-Poiblo  Irdiam  CuDnoH— Blimdiho  oiChbis- 

TIAM  AMD  ASTIO  TbaSITIOMS— TBI  SaCBID  FiRB. 

The  expeditiou  waa  divided  into  two  parties  at 
Anton  Chico,  in  order  to  examine  two  routes  thence 
to  Albuquerque.  One  was  to  proceed  by  Oalisteo  and 
San  Oomiugo  down  the  K  io  Qrande,  while  the  main 
party  proceeded  by  the  San  Antonio  a::d  the  San 
Pedro  pass.  What  may  be  di  sig...  ted  as  one  of  the 
southerly  prolongations  of  the  B^ocky  Mountains,  the 
other  being  the  Sierra  Madre,  which  diviHes  the  head 
waters  ot  the  Rio  Grande  from  thuae  of  t  a  Oolorada 
now  l»y  between  them  and  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
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Onnd«.  The  valley  of  Cuesta,  being  of  formidable 
depth  and  inclosed  by  high  rocks,  presented  a  very 
iin{Kising  aspect  The  River  Pecos  or  Puercos  Bows 
through  it,  and  hence  to  the  Rio  Grande,  by  a  great 
loogitiidinal  valley  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  are 
here  known  as  the  Sierra  del  Sacremento,  GnadaliiiH), 
Hueca  and  Organ  Muuntuins.  The  town  of  Cuesta 
lay  like  a  little  'brtress,  on  a  lower  step  of  the  plateau. 
The  view  over  the  valley  and  the  neighliouring  moun- 
tain ranges  convinced  them  that  it  would  be  vain  to 
follow  the  course  of  the  Pecos  any  further,  with  a  view 
uf  discovetiiig  a  suitable  line  for  a  railroad,  and  they 
therefore  returned  to  tha  main  road,  in  order  to  follow 


the  remainder  of  '.he  party  through  the  pans  of  the 
Canon  Blanco. 

Fi-oebel  deso-.ibes  this  so-called  Cunon  Blanco,  or 
"White  Defi'tJ,"  as  a  dry  rocky  vullcy,  passing  from 
the  Pecos  val'ey,  through  the  plateau  of  white  sand- 
stone, of  the  Jura  formation,  which  8e|>aratcB  the  Pecos 
from  the  Rio  Jrande.  The  valley  forms  an  open  forest 
of  pines  an'',  juniper  trees,  Iwtween  sandstone  rocks. 
The  i«rtv  ^ore  oveilaken  by  a  storm  in  the  same  pass ; 
and  t'lie  description  given  of  it  is  as  picturesque  as 
usr  il,  but  less  defined.  The  next  day  they  reached 
G^listea 
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River  Ualisteo,  and  -<proaohed  the  first  houses  of  the 
town  of  the  same  i....ne. 

Lying  on  the  slope  of  a  gently  rising  ground,  it  is 
prettily  situated,  and  makes,  froa  a  distance,  an  agree- 
able impression,  which,  however,  vanishes  as  soon  as 
you  enter  its  dirty  streets,  showing  signs  everywhere  of 
extreme  |ioverty,  and  find  you  jlf  regarded  by  every 
one  you  meet  with  mistrustful  glances.  Most  of  the 
male  population,  with  their  bearded  faces  and  dirty 
blanket- wrapi>er8,  looked  like  banditti ;  and  there  was 
an  impudent  and  profligate  expression  on  the  faces  of 
the  women,  who  gi'eeted  us  besides  with  looks  of  mock- 
ing defiance. 

We  determined  to  pa«  the  STmiDg  at  a  small  inn, 
which  ioo|(e<i  lomewhat  mors  iuTttinf  than  the  other 


buildings,  ana  entered  an  a(iartment  that  served  at  the 
same  time  as  sitting,  sleeping,  and  reception  room, 
where  we  were  welcomed  by  the  host  and  his  family, 
and  some  American  officers  then  on  their  way  to 
Santa  F^. 

The  |)lateau  between  the  Pecos  and  the  Rio  Qrande 
is,  according  to  the  accurate  Froebel,  Iwruered  on  the 
west,  along  the  Rio  Qrande,  by  a  line  of  isolated 
mountain  grou]is,  of  interesting  /.Ipine  forms,  between 
which  the  defiles  lead  down  into  the  valley.  They  are 
the  Placer  Mountains,  8andill>  Mountains,  Mansana 
Mountains,  and  other  groups  shose  names  he  could 
not  learn.  The  Placer  MountaiiiS  of  Froebel  appear 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Oold  Mountains  of  the  Aiaerioan 
expedition.    {iSt$  Map,  p^  624.) 
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The  River  Oallsteo  trickled  through  deep  ravines  at 
the  foot  of  the  Gold  Moantains,  so  Mollhausen's  party 
desisted  from  following  its  course,  and  describing  a 
wide  aroh  round  the  mountains  they  turned  into  the 
valley  near  the  Rio  Grande.  They  had  now  sot  into 
a  black  and  recent  volcanic  region,  and  springs  as 
clear  as  crystal  gushed  forth  in  every  direction  to  fer- 
tilise fields  and  gardens  What  a  change  when  once 
the  great  plains  are  crossed !  Hence  they  proceeded 
down  the  Canon  Boca,  numerous  squir^.'s  springing 
•bout  among  the  loose  stones,  and  the  chapparal  cock 
(Oeoeoecym  M«»ear»u)  hiding  himself  behind  project- 
ing rocKB,  till  on  turning  from  the  ravine  into  the 
plain  they  came  upon  such  wonderful  formations  of 
white  sandstone  that  Mdllhausen  says  they  all  involun- 
tarily halted  to  gaze  upon  the  spectacle. 

From  out  of  the  bed  of  the  Qalisteo  rose  a  close 
range  of  elegabt  columns,  growing  shorter  and  thinner 
towards  the  end,  and  beautifully  notched  and  rinced, 
which,  at  a  short  distance,  had  i>ach  an  astonishing 
resemblance  to  the  pipes  of  a  mighty  organ,  that  1 
believe  we  should  have  scarcely  felt  nurprise  to  hear 
tones  of  solemn  music  issuing  from  them.  But  they 
Uy  there  in  majestic  stillness,  though  the  listening  ear 
caught  various  sounds  of  another  kind.  Tlie  stately 
buzzard,  as  he  hovered  on  high,  sent  his  piercing  cry 
down  to  earth ;  the  swallows  twittered  as  they  dcscrilied, 
far  below  him,  their  zig-zikg  lines  in  the  air ;  grass- 
hoppers hung  on  the  dry  blades,  and  made  as  much 
noise  in  the  world  as  they  were  able  ;  merry  crickets 
chirped  from  the  cracks  in  the  ground  ;  and  near  the 
great  »ileut  organ,  where  an  ancient  tree  bent  down  its 
decaying  head,  the  woodpecker  hammered  away  briskly 
to  the  no  small  alarm  of  the  less  noisy  inhabitants  of 
the  time-worn  trunk.  All  therte  various  tones  blended 
into  a  chorus  that  soun<led  like  a  hymn  of  praise;  and 
when  other  travellers  stand  still  to  admire  the  spectacle, 
and  wonder  at  the  results  of  a  cause  so  simple  as  that 
of  falling  drops  of  water,  to  which  it  owes  its  origin, 
the  devout  Mexican  bares  his  head,  crosses  hiuiself,  and 
kneeb  down  to  repeat  an  ^m  Maria.  (See  p.  630.) 

When  they  had  once  obtained  firm  footing  on  the 
plain,  they  proceeded  at  a  rapid  trot.  The  valley  of 
the  Rio  Grande  was  beckoning  them,  and  every  one 
waa  longing  for  the  first  sight  of  that  much-talked-of 
river  and  its  banks.  At  length  the  way  wound  down 
a  iteep  declivity  of  hai-d  clay,  and  the  Rio  Grande  lay 
in  fyi  view  ;  but  under  what  a  different  asiiect  from 
what  we  had  antici|>atcd  I  We  had  been  dreaming, 
jerhaps,  of  luxuriant  vegetation — of  lofty  palms  and 
gi^knt  ferns — of  umbrageous  groves  and  navigable 
wmtera  :  and  now  there  lay  before  us  a  tri'cless,  olay- 
coloured  flat,  and  a  shallow,  mudt'.y  river — a  desert 
rather  than  a  (rapulous  valley.  Vit  the  foot  of  the 
hills  the  road  turned  towanls  the  south,  and  the 
glouiii.v  impression  made  on  us  by  the  first  sif;ht  of 
this  landscape  became  somewhat  softened  when  we 
suddenly  saw  before  us  a  peculiarly  built  town,  sur- 
rounded by  fields  and  gardens. 

This  waa  Saint  Dumingo,  an  ancient  settlement  of 
the  Pueblo  Indians,  which  reminded  us,  at  first,  of 
the  OaiM  Orandea  on  the  Gila,  and  further  south  in 
Mezioa    (.S^  Map,  p  624.) 

Here,  a*  in  most  of  the  towns  of  Mexico,  unbumt 
briek  WM  the  chief  building  material,  and  it  gave 
•n  old  and  minoua  aspect  to  the  houses ;  which  was 
inoreMad  bj  the  Tarious  stories  lying  in  terraces  one 
over  Uir  otber,  m  that  iwurt  of  Um  d»t  ruuf  of  Vbe 


lower  story  served  as  a  little  court  to  the  upper,  and 
the  highest  was  considerably  the  smallest  By  this 
plan,  as  the  houses  are  built  close  to  one  another,  there 
are  formed  upper,  as  well  as  lower,  streets,  which  lead 
past  the  doors  of  the  dwellings  on  the  second  and  third 
stories,  H  id  establish  an  immediate  connection  between 
them.  There  are  no  doors  on  the  ground-floor;  but 
the  ascent  from  the  street  is  by  ladders,  which  can  be 
drawn  up  when  the  security  of  the  inhabitants  is  sup- 
posed to  require  it.  An  opening  in  the  flat  roof  of 
the  first  story  gives  access  to  the  interior,  while  other 
ladders  lead  from  the  platforms  of  the  lower  stories  to 
the  second  and  third. 

The  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  seem  to  be  exclusively 
employed  as  store-rooms,  sufficient  light  being  afibrded 
by  small  square  openings,  glazed  with  plates  of  trana- 
parent  crystalline  gypsum. 

There  is  little  life  in  the  lower  streets,  but  a  great 
part  of  the  population  wa.°  assembled  before  the  doors, 
the  men  smoking,  the  woiien  working,  the  children  at 
|)lay ;  and  all  showed  great  ■xcitement  at  our  approach, 
and  leaned  eagerly  over  thei.'  parapets  to  look  down  on 
us  as  we  passed.  The  noise  that  so  peculiarly  charac- 
terises the  towns  and  settlements  (rf'  the  whites  was 
wiinting  here  ;  there  was  no  shouting,  or  bawling,  or 
loud  laughing,  but  the  various  groups  conversed  in  low 
tones ;  and  half-veiled  figures,  bearing  on  their  heads 
[mrti-coloured  earthen  vessels,  hastened  with  light 
steps  through  the  streets,  or  nimbly  ascended  the 
broad  riuigs  of  the  ladders  without  even  putting  a 
hand  to  their  burdou,  and  without  spilling  the  smallest 
fraction  of  its  contents. 

In  the  meantime  we  had  readied  tin  open  quadrau 
gular  square,  two  sides  of  which  were  formed  by  houses, 
and  the  remaining  ones  by  the  church  and  other  public 
buihiings;  bnt  we  did  not  then  take  much  time  to 
look  about  ns,  but  followed  an  Indian,  who  led  us  to 
a  green  meadow  beyond  the  town,  where  we  pitched 
onr  tents  as  quickly  as  possi.  '  \  in  order  to  get  back 
the  sooner  to  the  town.  The  entire  population  of 
Sitint  r)oming(>  did  not  consist  of  more  than  80(T 
persons ;  and  since  the  masculine  part  of  it  at  least' 
WHS  familiar  with  Spanish,  it  was  easy,  when  they  came 
flocking  out  to  the  camp,  to  enter  into  conversation' 
with  them. 

The  peculiarity  here  described,  of  houses  bmit  with 
no  doors  on  the  ground- floor  but  an  a.scent  from  the 
street  by  ladders,  is  an  Aztec  mode  of  building,  and 
adapted  to  a  kind  of  communistic  life,  something  like 
tliat  advocated  by  Owen.  The  celebrated  Ciuiu  Grandet 
are  so  called,  on  account  of  their  numerous  floors,  and 
they  form  the  residence  of  several  families.  The  system 
is  now  said  to  be  best  represented  ut  the  Pueblo  of 
Saint  Domingo,  where  we  are  now  describing  it  But 
Mdllhausen  says,  it  exists  equally  remarkably  in  the 
ruins  of  Zuni,  as  well  as  those  of  other  Aztec  cities  in 
the  Colorado  Chiqui  to.  The  profound  peace  in  which 
the  present  Pueblo  or  town-dwelling  Indiana  live,  have 
rendered  perseverance  in  the  oystem  a  most  super- 
fluous precaution.  But  often  a  particular  system 
adopted  for  a  particular  purpose,  is  [>ersevered  in  from 
the  force  of  habit  and  custom. 

The  stay  of  the  party  at  St.  Domingo  being  limited 
to  one  night,  they  resolved  upon  visiting  these  Pueblo 
Indians  in  their  ladder-houses  this  same  evening,  in 
order  to  make  what  use  they  could  of  the  time,  to  lean 
as  much  aa  possible  of  this  interdsting  people. 

They  aaueuded,  tUerufure,  the  fint  ladder  that  they 
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i»ra«  to,  and,  wja  MBIIhRTUmi,  we  fimnd  ounelvM  in  • 
clean  little  oourt  snrruunded  by  •  parapet ;  and  we  then 
entered,  without  ceremony,  an  open  door  through  which 
we  could  lee  the  ligh'»  of  *  fire^  When  the  occupanta, 
a  young  man  and  two  girla,  became  aware  of  our 
preaenoe,  the  former  took  several  blankets  out  of  a 
comer,  apn&i  them  on  the  floor,  and  invited  na  in  the 
most  friendly  manner  to  be  seated. 

The  two  girls,  who  were  busy  cooking,  immediately 
presented  eseh  of  ns  with  a  warm  tortiUa,  and  placed 
befitre  vs  a  dish  with  another  kind  of  baked  cake,  look* 
ing  onoommonly  like  a  large  wasp's  nest,  inviting  ns 
by  Teiy  intelligible  signs  to  eat. 

The  apartment  in  which  we  found  ounelvea  was 
veiT  small  but  clean,  even  in  its  darkest  comers,  and 
had  an  air  of  comfort  from  the  piled-up  store  of  flut« 
and  blankets.  The  smooth  walls  were  covered  with 
articles  of  clothing,  household  utensils,  and  weapons, 
which  were  arranged  with  much  attention  to  order. 
After  we  had,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  good- 
natured  host,  not  only  done  ample  j'Utioe  to  tht>  ■•  v  ds 
set  before  us,  but  put  the  remHinder  into  our  p^  ;i 
as  well  ss  aatiified  our  curiosity  by  a  minute  examinu'r 
of  all  the  ohjeots  lying  or  hanging  around,  we  bau 
"Good  night"  to  our  Indian  friends,  and  continued 
our  exploring  expedition  along  the  rooft  of  the  lower 
stories.  We  entered  many  dwellinga,  found  everywhere 
the  same  domestic  arrangements,  and  were  reoeiyed 
with  the  same  obliging  hospitality;  and  at  a  late  hour 
we  returned  to  our  temporary  homes  on  the  green 
meadow. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  we  visited  the  town 
anin,  especially  to  see  ue  interior  of  the  church ;  for 
which  the  Qobemador  had  given  us  the  permission, 
and  the  key,  besides  offering  uv  his  company. 

The  church  r-as  not  sxtemally  diatinguiahed  from 
most  others  in  the  smaller  Mexican  towns;  it  had 
rough  walls  inclosing  s  simple  hsil,  and  the  chief  gable 
waa  turned  towards  the  square  and,  projecting  a  Uttk^ 
was  supported  by  two  square  eUy  columns.  Between 
these  two  was  the  entrance,  and  over  it  a  gallery  com- 
municating with  the  choir.  On  the  roof  was  a  kind 
of  stone  scaffolding,  or  belfry,  containing  the  smsU  bell, 
and  surmounted  by  a  cross.  Some  subordinate  build- 
ings in  the  same  style,  and  an  incloand  churchyard, 
completed  the  Pueblo  church,  which  evidently  owes  its 
origin  to  Catholic  misdonariea.  The  interior  waa  in 
the  same  style;  there  was  a  kind  of  altar;  and  "^e 
walls  were  of  smooth  clay,  on  which  hnng  soma  old 
Spanish  picturea, — the  cole  deconttion,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  some  rade  Indian  paintings,  amongst  which 
we  remarked  the  figure  of  a  man  on  hoiaebMk  riding 
over  a  troop  of  men :  a  ConqueBladur,  therefore,  Kud 
evidently  an  allusion  to  the  Spanish  conquest  'x'he 
Catholis  and  Astee  religions  were  evidently  blended 
in  these  representations;  the  Holy  Virgin  is  often 
found  in  oompanv  with  ku  Indian  figure  denominated 
Monteiuma  by  the  ignorant  people  of  northem  Mexico, 
and  nnder  the  cross  Is  seen  a  picture  of  the  caves  where 
the  sacred  fire  was  kept  burning.  In  the  populous 
Indian  towns  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  westward  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  this  "everlasting"  fire  has  long 
bean  axtingnished ;  but  it  appears  from  tradition  (a 
very  uncertain  authority,  of  course),  that  the  holy 
flame  was  hst  cherished  near  the  souroea  of  the  Pecos^ 
whers  anoiant  rains  still  attract  the  tMvel Wa  attention, 
it  la  also  Btatad  that  Monteanma  planted  a  young  tree 
un  tkia  ifat,  and  decUred  thnt  as  lon|  as  it  etrnd,  %ht 


descendants  of  the  Atteoa,  the  present  Paeblo-Indlan% 
should  form  an  inde|)endent  nanon;  but  that  when  the 
tree  bad  disappeared,  white  men  should  oome  from  the 
east  and  overran  their  country.  The  inhabitanta  of 
the  Puebloe  were  then  to  live  in  peace  with  these  white 
men,  and  patiently  await  the  time  when  Montetuma 
shall  return  and  unite  them  again  into  one  powerfiil 
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Isiiivu  or  nn  Kxmmoii  a«  AuvQimqra— Tn 
Ahisicans  ih  Nsw  Mixioo— OuTsies  or  ms  Wbits- 
Sxiirs-Ou>  FiTSWATis,  ConitAKDAaT  A*  AuvqoBwiira 
— BacTAUTT  or  AnaaiOAa  WAaeosns— Vtuaua  ot 
Usxioax  Oiais. 

BiTOHD  San  Domingo  came  the  little  Pnebk  of  San 
Felipe,  on  a  plain  incloeed  by  naked  roek%  and  with 
anyUiing  but  a  pleasant  aapeot  Immediately  after 
this  they  oroaaed  the  River  Tuertc^  near  ita  mouth, 

■^lei  through  the  Mexican  town  of  Algodonaa,  and 
't  on  along  the  foot  of  the  Sandia  ranga^  between 

ich  extensive  diain  and  the  Rio  Grande,  they  kept 
,  ,jut  midway. 

The  neighbourhood  of  aettlementis  saya  MSUhansen, 
and  cultivated  lands  waa  recognissble  long  before  by 
the  canala  and  ditchea  which  inteieected  ^e  k>w  Unds 
in  all  directions,  and  were  destined  to  convey  the 
water  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  planta  and  seeds ;  for 
without  soeh  measures  it  would  hs  soaroely  possible  to 
ndae  the  most  uanty  harveata  under  the  arid  climate 
of  New  Mexico.  Flocks  of  marsh  and  water  birds 
animate  tbo  fields  thna  irrigated  :  and  under  shelter  of 
the  oiose  stalks  of  the  Indian  com  some  of  the  sports- 
men got  a  few  very  effective  allots  among  them.  This 
part  of  our  journey  was  quite  like  a  pleasure  toor,  and 
so  much  the  more  so  as  thriving  settlements  and 
pretty  twnehot  continually  Uy  smilinig  before  ua.  We 
could  have  been  only  a  short  day'a  journey  bom  Albu- 
querque when  we  determined  to  pass  the  night  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bernalillo,  also  an  Indian  town,  and 
to  wait  for  morning  to  continue  our  journey. 

Twilight  was  still  resting  on  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  thouj^  the  peak  of  the  Sandia  range  had  be- 
gun to  glow  in  the  morning  suiuihine,  when  the  imp*- 
tient  company  was  alreaify  in  the  saddle,  and  ninns 
on  the  cattle  to  all  poasible  haste.  The  environs  had 
now  Icat  all  thnr  interest  for  us,  and  all  eyea  were 
kwUng  out  for  the  distant  chundi  towers  of  Albn- 
querqoe. 

Rveiy  passer  by,  whether  Indian  or  Mexican,  was 
asked  ab<mt  the  distance  to  the  place,  and  the  usual 
answer  mm, "  QmUn  labc  I"  with  which  we  had,  paifoies^ 
to  be  content 

We  had  coma  so  far  that  we  found  oandvas  q>po- 
site  the  sonthera  point  of  the  Sandia  mountain^  when 
our  way  waa  craased  by  a  broad  road,  which,  coming 
from  the  cast,  led  to  an  apparently  great  aettlement 
on  the  Rio  Orand^      Here  SMne  Mexican  women. 


whom  we  saw  at  work,  were  again  questioned  concern- 
ing the  town  of  Albuqnerqna^  and  they  laughingly 
pointed  to  the  river,  where  a  row  of  k>w  hooaaa  and 
two  small  towers  indicated  the  presence  of  a  town. 
We  turned  immediately  into  the  craaa-raad;  the 
horsemeii  spurred  on,  the  wagguaa  followed  fariiUj, 
and  we  aoon  found  oursetvea  between  fiueea  and  luug 
buildinfi^  ft«Mn  tke  doonand  windowsof  which  luukaa 
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oat  man  wearing  the  aniform  of  the  United  State** 
dragoonii 

Paining  theie  building!,  we  went  on  to  a  green 
•ward  lieyond  the  town,  with  white  tents  giMming 
from  it,  and  there  cbeolced  our  mules,  and  received  a 
hearty  welcome.  There  was  as  much  hand'^haking, 
and  eager  questioning,  and  tallcing  amongst  ns,  as  iif 
we  and  our  oomrades  of  the  expedition  had  been  sepa- 
rated for  tluwe  years  instead  of  three  days  ;  and  sud- 
tlenly,  by  some  enchantment,  bottles  and  jngs,  6iled 
with  the  excellent  wine  of  El  Paso,  made  their  appear- 
sncn,  and  our  juyfU  reunion  was  celebrated  by  a 
'entive  banquet  in  the  open  air.  After  the  first  burst 
of  our  jollity  was  over,  we  hurried  into  the  town  to  get 
nnr  letten  that  had  been  forwarded  to  us  by  the 
government  in  Washington  through  the  Sante  Vi  poxt 
to  Albuquerque ;  and  in  the  evenmg  many  of  us  might 
have  been  seen  in  our  tents  reading  over,  for  the 
third  or  fourth  timak  the  news  firum  our  distant 
homes. 

A  few  days  after  a  pompons  announcement  appeared 
in  the  Amigo  tU  PaU,  the  weekly  paper  of  AJbuquer- 
que,  to  tiw  eflect  that  a  railroad  Mpedition  had  arrived 
at  that  fortunate  city,  naming  its  members  and  antici- 
pating ita  success  with  that  enthusiasm  so  oharaoteriatic 
of  southern  blood,  that  there  must  have  been  some 
poor  ignorant  people  who  would  havr  expected  the 
railroad  itaelf  to  I'ollow  in  the  van,  only  a  few  days 
alter.     (Sm  Map,  p.  624.) 

So  far  then,  however,  their  appointed  task  of  ex* 
ploring  the  country  between  the  35th  and  36tti 
imrallels  of  north  latitude  had  been  performed ;  but 
there  remained  for  their  investigation  the  entirely  un- 
known regions  westward  of  Zuni,  to  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific.  This,  as  they  were  informed,  was  likely  to  be 
the  meat  troublesome  part  of  their  undertaking ;  and, 
as  a  protection  against  hostile  Indians,  an  additional 
military  escort  of  twenty-live  men,  under  the  command 
of  Lieuteaaut  Fitsball,  was  ordered  to  join  them  at 
Fort  Defiance.  The  winter  was  now  at  hand,  and 
must  add  much  to  the  difficulties  they  should  have 
to  contend  with  ;  but  they  einoyed  some  days  of  moat 
welcome  rest,  and  exchanged  reciprocal  good  wishes 
for  a  safe  and  speedy  arrival  at  their  ultimate  desti- 
nation, the  Misnon  of  Pueblo  de  los  Angeles  on  the 
Paeifie  Ocean.    {Sm  Map,  p.  624.) 

Before,  however,  starting  upon  thi*  adventurous 
expeditioo,  it  may  be  as  well  to  introduoe  here  an  inci- 
dent or  two  relative  to  the  present  relation  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  to  their  recently  acquired  territorj'  of 
New  Mexioa  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  have  done 
much  towards  establishing  order  in  the  countiy,  snd 
that  with  the  indomitable  Apirit  of  enterprise  charno- 
teristio  of  their  race,  they  will  ultimately  succeed  in 
introducing  and  in  firmly  establishing  a  system  of  colo- 
nisation and  civilisation  wliich  will  supersede  the  equally 
eflfote  Altec  and  Spanish  superstition  and  disorgani- 
sation. But  the  means  of  intercommunication  are  as 
yet  almoat  worthless,  and  the  Great  Infertile  Plains, 
with  their  tribes  of  unsabdued  and  tribute-exaoting 
Indiana,  of  which  we  have  given  some  idea  in  the  pre- 
vious pagea,  intervene  Uka  an  almost  inanpeimble  Jbarrier 
bakwaMi  the  dvilisation  of  the  East — aspedally  that  of 
the  tton-alavery  states — and  the  corruption  and  degra- 
dation— ^pbysioal  and  moral — of  the  extreme  West 
Th*  towns  of  New  Mazieo  are  sti"  the  theatre  of  violent 
leanaa  which  hnv*  not  always  ttudr  ori|^  in  Indian 
•avagenfSH,  (or  the  grwi  fvil  attatibed  to  thasa  congre- 


gations of  people  is,  that  they  are  composed  of  the  most 
heterogeneous  elements  come  from  all  quarters — a  point 
of  union  of  persona  who  come  with  the  caravans,  acting  , 
often  as  guide*  or  even  ss  muleteers,  and  who,  expflllinl 
from  one  place  to  another  on  account  of  their  bad  con- 
duct, wander  about  living  not  merely  by  their  wits,  but 
too  otten  by  the  red  hand  of  crime.  We  will  quote 
one  example  given  by  Dr.  Bigelow,  to  whom  we  have 
already  referred,  to  Mr.  Mollhiiusen.  The  events  re- 
lated happened  at  Socorro,  a  town  situated  in  the  valley 
of  the  lUo  Grande,  some  distance  to  the  south  of  Albu- 
querque, and  of  which  Froehel  nays,  "  One  of  the  many 
interesting  scenes  of  laadsoafie  which  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Grande  presents  to  the  traveller,  is  the  view  from 
the  hills  below  Parida,  on  to  the  oitposite  side  of  the 
valley,  with  the  town  of  Socorro  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
high  mountains." 

"  Well,  we  shall  be  soon  in  the  promised  land  now," 
b^an  Mr.  Gamer,  an  American,  who  was  riding  in 
the  midst  of  a  gronp  of  comrades,  letting  his  mule  take 
its  own  ooune ;  "  in  the  land  of  fandangos  and  bowie 
knives,  of  lassos  and  red  pepper,  of  QuUn  tabtt  and 
senoritas  '  Many  a  pleasant  day  have  I  passed  there 
already ;  for  I,  too,  like  Dr.  Bigelow,  belonged  to  the 
Boundary-sdrveying  Commiasiou  ;  I  hope,  though,  we 
may  not  have  to  witness  such  scenes  of  horror  on  this 
jouniey  as  on  that."  At  these  words  he  turned  to  the 
doctor.  "Doyoo  remember,"  cried  he,  "at  Socorro 
your  driving  a  troop  of  murderera  with  an  unloaded 
musket  out  of  your  room,  into  which  a  dying  man  had 
been  brought,  a  victim  of  the  lawless  barbarians  1" 
"  Ay,  well  do  I  retaember  those  times,"  answered  the 
doctor;  "terrible  they  were,  and  it  does  i<eem  incre- 
dible that  such  things  as  thoee  yon  allude  to  could  have 
happened  in  the  nineteenth  century."  "  In  order," 
continued  Mr.  Chumer,  turning  to  the  rest  of  us,  "to 
make  you  understand  how  these  things  happened,  I 
muxt  go  A  good  way  back.  When  the  Boundary  Com- 
mission landed  on  the  shores  of  Texas  in  1850,  about 
fifty  waooners  and  other  workmen  had  to  be  engaged 
for  it.  The  quartermaster,  on  whom  the  difficult  task 
of  engaging  them  devolved,  found  no  great  choice,  and 
was  obliged  to  take  the  men  pretty  much  as  they 
came.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  a  collection  Of 
the  moat  worthless  and  depraved  fellows  were  thus 
taken  into  the  service  of  oar  Government ;  and  on  our 
arrival  at  El  Peso  and  San  Eleazario,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  dismiss  some  of  the  worst  subjects.  Some 
companies  of  emigrants  making  their  way  to  California, 
as  well  as  several  trading  caravans,  had  done  the  same 
thing  at  this  very  same  place ;  so  that  some  of  the  very 
scum  of  the  human  raoe  were  collected  together  in 
these  little  sevtleraent^  with  no  means  of  honest  liveli- 
hood, even  if  any  of  them  had  been  inclined  to  reform 
their  way  of  life,  and  no  money ;  for  such  of  them  as 
had  had  any  to  begin  with,  had  soon  lost  every  cent 
in  gambling. 

"  The  peaceable  inhabitants  of  Socorro,  a  plaoe  where 
caravans  usually  halt  for  a  short  time,  were  especial 
sufferen  from  this  circumstance ;  their  lives  were  no 
longer  safe,  not  only  out  of  doors,  but  even  by  their 
own  heartha;  for  the  audacious  robben  made  their 
way  everywhere,  leaving  too  often  a  dwelling  stained 
with  the  blood  of  its  onofiending  inmates.  Many  of 
the  Mexicans,  conscious  of  their  impotence  to  withstand 
the  brute  force  of  their  •nemiaa,  packed  up  their  gooda, 
left  their  homas^  and  migrated  to  distant  settlementa. 
This  VM  th«  |Mwitioa  of  afiitin  when  our  OommimoB 
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arrived,  but  the  •pneamniw  of  an  armed,  well-diioi- 
plined  force  alarmed  the  company  of  gamblera,  hone- 
•■tealers,  and  niiinlerem,  niid  made  them  more  oautioiu 
in  their  procvediiigs.  Hardly,  however,  were  the 
variouaturveying  jiarties  sent  off  in  different  directions, 
when  the  t'omier  atrocities  recommenced.  Hoasee 
were  mercileHNly  brnkvn  o|>en,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
most  diHgracel'iil  and  criminal  passions,  and  every  new 
deed  of  violence  incrrased  the  temerity  of  this  terrible 
gang,  by  convincing  tht-m  of  their  i>ower  and  impunity. 
After  several  murders  had  been  committed,  the  well- 
disimsud  inhabitants  of  Socorro  associated  themselves 
'or  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  these  outrages,  and 
ret^uested  aaitistanoe  from  the  military  poet  of  San 


Eleacario ;  but  the  Mriatanoe  WM  nfbsed  by  the  com- 
manding officer,  on  the  ground  that  it  shouhl  have  been 
first  asked  from  the  civil  authorities;  and  so  things 
went  on  in  the  o'.d  way,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  the 
little  town  would  be  entirely  depopulated,  as  all  the 
■nbabitMits  who  could  lt>ave  it  were  liaNtening  to  do  Ha 
One  evening  a  ball  was  to  be  given— a  very  frequent 
diversion  in  all  Mexican  to^nn.  These  fandangos,  as 
they  are  called,  are  open  to  every  one;  and,  as  may  be 
supposed,  the  band  of  robbero  above-mentioned  did  not 
fail  to  enliven  the  meeting  with  their  company.  Theii 
brutal  behaviour  soon  attracted  attention ;  pistols  were 
fired  over  the  heads  of  the  women ;  but  when  they  fled 
in  terror  to  the  door,  they  found  it  blockaded  by  soide 
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of  the  ruffians,  who  eompelW  them  to  reaslOi    n* 

excitement  in  the  confined  spece  then  became  greater, 
and  at  Ihhi  trawiu-knives  we.'e  drawn  and  used.  A 
Mr.  Clarke,  the  assistant  of  our  quartermaster,  who 
happened  to  be  present,  was  the  flmt  victim,  four  of 
the  villains  attacking  him  at  once  with  their  bowie- 
knives,  and  he  fell  mortally  wounded  near  the  door. 

"  He  was  hastily  carried  to  the  quarters  of  our  friend 
Dr.  Bigelow  here,  who,  after  he  had  examined  nine 
or  ten  wounds,  gave  up  all  hope  of  saving  him ;  and 
the  murderers  actually  pursueid  him  even  hither  to 
complete  their  work.  Dr.  Bigeiow,  however,  enraged 
at  their  brutality,  seized  a  double-barrelled  gun,  and 
pointing  it  at  the  blood-thirsty  misereants,  threatened 
(p  shoot  them  inst«ntl^  if  they  did  i(ot  leuve  the  room. 


Hm  g«B  was  not  reaUy  loaded;  but  as,  fortunately, 
they  were  not  aware  of  this  fact,  the  cowardly  aaaassius 
retired. 

"  When  the  news  of  the  murder  of  a  member  of  out 
commission  reached  our  camp,  of  course  we  all  got  into 
a  state  of  great  excitement;  and  the  question  was  how 
to  get  hold  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed. 

"There  was  no  help  to  be  looked  for  from  the 
military  station;  and  the  alcalde  of  the  town  was  a 
weak,  sickly  man,  who  had  delegated  his  authority  to 
another  still  greater  coward  than  himself;  so  that  no 
very  energetic  measures  could  be  hoped  from  him.  All 
thtii  ooold  be  done,  therefore,  was  for  all  the  members 
of  the  commission  to  unite,  and  do  what  was  neceiMury 
f9rp4bUewp^ri^.    Wt»  dMfatohed  messengers  to  tiao 
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Eltaairio,  wbare  our  eUaf  divition  lay,  to  mention  thn 
ooourrence,  and  nquMt  their  aaaistanoe ;  they  all 
obeyed  the  lummona  inatantly,  and  a  troop  waa  ool- 
lectod  of  Americans  and  Mexicans,  who  arme<l  them- 
selves, and  hastened  to  Socorro,  where  a  number  of 
the  townspeople  were  awaiting  them. '  Our  force  was 
then  separated  into  two  divisions,  charged  to  institute 
the  closest  search  after  the  murderers. 

"  We  all  went  to  work  zealously,  every  house  war 
searched,  and  eight  or  ten  of  the  banditti  arrested; 
though  the  leader,  •  fellow  of  the  name  of  Young,  had 
it  sppnarud,  made  his  escape  early  in  the  morning  from 
the  pliioe.  Uur  prisoners  were  carried  liy  an  armed 
party  to  the  house  of  a  magistrate  named  Oerthold,  and 
there  kept  in  close  custody  while  we  got  together  a 
jury  consisting  of  six  of  our  own  |>eopIe,  and  six 
Mexicans  An  advocate  was  offered  to  the  criminals, 
hut  declined ;  probably  because  they  considered  the 
whole  affair  a  mere  form,  and  thought  they  could 
easily  swear  themselves  free  again.  The  examination 
was  conducted  in  the  most  serious  manner,  though 
without  any  loss  of  time,  as  it  was  rumoured  in  the 
place  that  a  plot  was  forming  for  the  rescue  of  the 
villaina,  and  only  watching  for  a  favourable  oppor 
tuniiy.  A  more  peculiar-looking  court  of  justice  can 
certainly  hardly  be  imagined  ;  all  who  took  part  in  the 
proceedings,  as  well  as  the  spectators,  who  alito  under- 
took to  preserve  order,  were  armed  from  head  to  foot, 
and  composed,  in  their  various  costumes,  a  scene  that 
■cemed  to  belong  to  the  middle  ages.  The  liglit-com- 
plexioned,  but  sun  burnt  faces  of  the  Anieiioan  jury- 
men, who  sat  calmly  smoking  their'  pipes,  contranted 
strongly  with  the  dark  Mexicans  wrapped  in  their 
striped  serapcs,  with  their  brood  hats  in  their  hands, 
and  their  little  eigariloi  between  their  lips.  The  judge 
•at  before  a  MUgh  womlen  table,  on  which,  inxtead  of 
legal  documents,  there  l.iy  a  pair  of  pistoln  ;  and  the 
prisoners  on  a  bench,  in  the  midst  of  the  steni  deter- 
mined-looking assembly,  had  lost  nothing  uf  thfir 
haixlened,  indifferent  manner,  but  looked  about  them 
with  a  defiant  soowl. 

"The  trial  lasted  two  days,  and  an  attempt  waa 
made  by  the  friends  of  the  prisouei-s  to  delay  it  still 
longer,  evidently  with  the  view  of  gaining  time  to 
effeet  their  rescue  in  one  way  or  another.  Ttiese 
attemptr<  were  fruitless,  however,  and  three  out  of  the 
four  were  declared  guilty,  and  sentence  of  death  was 
prononnoed  u|>on  them,  which  was  ordered  to.  b« 
executed  the  same  evening.  A  priest  was  appointed 
to  aooompany  them  to  the  place  of  execution,  but  they 
reieotfid  his  consolations  with  contempt,  and  died  as 
hardened  villains  as  they  had  lived.  The  Mtting  sun 
saw  three  human  bodies  dangling  fh>ni  the  branches  of 
a  cotton-tree ;  and  then  all  who  bad  taken  part  in  the 
proceedings,  as  well  as  the  speotatoi%  retired  quietly 
to  their  respective  abodes. 

**  In  order  to  get  hold  of  the  leader  of  the  band,  onr 
society  determined  to  offer  a  reward  of  400  dollars  to 
any  one  who  would  pro<luce  him,  and  the  r«ward  was 
tempting  enough  to  send  people  searching  for  him  in 
all  diraotiona.  In  a  few  days  the  murderer  was  sent 
to  ua  in  fetters,  by  the  people  of  Guadeloupe,  and  we 
had  now  th«  unpleasant  duty  of  inflicting  hia  well- 
dsMrrad  punishment.  Hia  toiol  was  short,  and  he 
died  on  tM  sMna  tree  at  his  acoomplices. 

"Order  and  aeoority  were  now  re-established  in 
SooQirro ;  all  whoM  oiiaraoten  were  doublfiil,  and  who 
wtM  entireljr  anoonnacted  with  the  couniiiaioni  and 


without  occupation,  were  ordered  to  leare  the  pLue  in 
twenty-four  hours ;  but  the  order  was  scarcely  needed, 
for  after  the  execution  of  the  four  most  dangerous  oi 
the  banditti,  the  rest  did  not  deem  a  longer  stay  in  the 
place  advituilile,  and  iH^I'ore  the  end  of  thu  second  day 
they  had  all  vanished.  Our  proceedings  were  f^lly 
approved  by  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Socorro  thankfully  acknowledged  that 
such  an  exBini)le  bad  been  lung  wanting.  They  could 
now  again  sit  peacefully  before  their  doors  of  an 
evening,  and  were  not  obliged  to  retire  and  barricade 
themselves  in  their  houses  us  soon  as  it  began  to  grow 
dusk.  It  is  not  from  the  wild  Indians,  New  Mexico 
has  most  to  fear,  but  from  villains  of  the  white  race, 
who  have  thruHt  themselves  into  the  country,  and 
become  the  scourge  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants. 

"The  Mexiiuns  have  great,  and  some  of  them,  un- 
pardonable faults,  but  they  are  now  generally  inclined 
to  an  orderly  and  peaceful  way  of  life.' 

"  I  suppose,"  said  one  of  the  party,  "  we  need  hardly 
fear  any  affairs  of  tbiit  kind  in  Albuquerque)  As 
Santa  Vi  is  the  capital  uf  the  Far  West,  most  of  the 
rascality  will  probably  be  drawn  in  that  direction." 

"  1  am  convinced,"  said  Mr.  Garner,  "  that  we  have 
some  neat  tiiieciuiens  of  tliat  kind  amoug  our  own 
men.  They  look  innocent  enough  now,  but  when  we 
get  to  Albuquerque,  they  will  most  likely  be  begin- 
ning their  trickx.  You'll  see  that  when  once  thuy 
are  diiimissed  and  find  tliemsclves  their  own  masters, 
you  will  hardly  know  them  again.  We  shall  liiive 
to  look  sh(.rp  after  onr  mules,  if  we  do  not  wish  to 
lose  some  of  tlieni  every  night,  and  have  them  some 
days  afterwards  sold  in  Santa  V6,  by  persons  un- 
known." 

The  history  of  Fitzwuter,  the  actual  United  States' 
commandant  at  Albuquerque,  at  the  time  that  the 
expeditiou  whs  at  that  place,  as  related  by  Lieutenant 
Whipple  to  his  travelliii<;  companions,  was  not  a  little 
characteristic  of  the  social  condition  of  the  country: 

"  Old  Fitzwater,"  began  one  of  the  officers,  "  whom 
you  most  likely  know  by  name,  has  been  appointed 
by  our  goveroment  to  be  the  Commandant  for  life  of 
the  military  station  of  Albuquerque.  'Unsold  soldier  is 
about  the  greatest  curiosity  that  you  ever  saw  in  your 
life.  I  believe  be  has  not  a  bone  in  his  body  that  has 
not  been  shot  or  hacked  through,  and  patched  together 
again,  and  hia  left  leg  is  kept  stiff  by  an  iron  rod,  so 
that  he  has  to  mount  his  horse  on  the  right  side.  Most 
of  his  wounds  have  been  received  in  skirmishes  with 
the  Indians,  but  the  severest  in  our  war  with  Mexico. 
He  was  an  old  serjeant  then,  but  could  bear  all  the 
hardships  and  privations  with  the  youngoit  man  in 
the  army.  In  some  battle,  I  forget  which,  this  old 
Fitswater  was  posted  with  a  party  near  a  mass  of  rock, 
so  th:<t  the  rear  was  covered  by  a  granit"  wall.  He 
and  his  men  kept  up  a  brisk  iire  with  their  muskets 
upon  the  enemy's  fusiliers,  who  answered  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  and  were  occasionally  supported  by  a  whifl 
of  grapeshot  from  their  artillery.  Just  while  Fitzwater 
was  loading,  a  bullet  went  through  the  neck  of  the  man 
next  him  with  such  force  as  to  strike  the  granite  rook 
behind  and  send  the  splinters  flying  out  One  of  these 
entered  Fitzwater's  left  eye ;  but  he  only  tf.rned  his 
bleeding  face  to  his  comrades,  saying, '  Well,  I  never 
met  with  anything  like  that  before.  I  never  believed  a 
bullet,  already  past,  could  wound  in  the  rebound  t  It's 
well  it  waa  nut  my  right  eye :'  and  he  then  pioceeded 
to  tkke  aim  at  a  Mexican.  After  the  war  he  undertook 
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rvgiiUrly  to  ofieort  the  pn«t  fW>in  TexM  to  Santa  Pi, 
and  back  aKnin,  nnil  it  win  only  on  theM  journey*  that 
he  Ko  treqiieiitly  mot  with  hoatila  Indian*.  The  axto- 
nishing codliiPM  that  hp  Hlwvvfl  dinplayed  in  momentBof 
danger  never  once  fi>nH><)k  Iiim,  and  to  theM  qualitiea  he 
owes  hi*  prcHent  poeitiun  in  Albuquerque.  Ilii  wont 
enemies  were  the  Apaohe  Indians,  who  were  constantly 
following  and  endeavouring  to  get  hold  of  him.  One 
morning,  when  ho  waM  not  far  from  £1  Paao,  old 
Fitzwater  wait  Rittiiig  liy  a  Kre  preparing  lireakfaxt  for 
himself  and  Iih  only  cnui|)anion— a  pretty  subilaDtial 
Ijrt'nktiwt,  too;  for,  however  the  old  fellow  has  been 
cut  and  hacked  about,  his  excellent  appetite  has  never 
been  injured.  He  was  devoting  himself  with  his  whole 
soul  to  the  cookery  nf  a  savoury  roast  and  the  making 
of  Home  capital  cofTeo,  when  he  suddenly  saw  himself 
surroundei)  by  a  |mrty  of  Apache  Indians,  evidently 
with  a  hostile  pur|>ose.  He  saw  in  a  moment  the  im 
|KNiNibility  of  resiHtanco,  fur  the  very  instiint  he  had 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  a  weaimn  a  tomahawk  would 
hr.ve  shatteretl  his  skull.  He  did  not,  therefore,  take 
the  slightest  notice  of  the  threatening  gestures  of  the 
savages,  but  pi-ooeeded  with  his  cookery,  and  carelessly 
told  them  to  Hit  down  and  help  themselves  to  some  bits 
that  were  already  done  while  he  made  some  coffee  and 
put  some  more  meat  to  roast.  This  unaccountable 
coolness,  united  to  the  friendly  invitation,  so  completely 
took  the  Indians  by  surprise,  llmt  they  involuntarily 
obeyecl,  and  mjuatted  down  to  siitisfy  their  appetites  on 
Fitzwater's  dainties,  and  atlerwards  went  off  without 
doing  him  any  h'irm,  or  oven  touching  any  of  his 
things.  Fitzwat«i'  declares  that,  though  he  would 
much  mther  have  given  the  A  pitches  a  taste  of  his  long 
knife  than  of  his  collco  iiml  Hug;ir.  he  was  heartily  gl'iJ 
to  find  himself  and  hi.i  com|>aniuD  with  a  whole  skin 
after  their  viHit." 

When  Froehel  was  on  the  Rio  Grande  not  far  from 
Socorro,  he  was  also  witnesh  of  gross  excesses  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans.  "  Our  next  niglit-encampraent," 
he  relates,  "  was  below  Sabino.  Some  of  our  people 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  village,  and  join  in 
a  dance.  On  this  occasion  a  North  American  so  excited 
the  jealousy  of  a  native  peasant,  that  he  was  »urrouniled, 
and  a  general  attack  was  made  upon  hini.  At  this  he 
drew  a  Hmull  pistol  from  his  |iocket,  and,  like  Don  Juan, 
fired  into  the  crowd  of  people  in  tlie  room ;  fortunately, 
however,  the  affair  turned  out  ipiite  as  harmlessly  as 
in  the  o|)era — no  one  was  huit,  and  the  culprit  was 
unheeded.  I  have  before  obitervod  the  Mexicans  llvioji 
00  the  Ixii-ders  suffer  much  from  the  insolence  and 
violence  of  the  North  Amerii-ans  The  next  night  one 
of  our  North  American  drivers  ioiind  one  of  our  Mexican 
muleteers  asleep  at  his  post,  and  to  arouse  him,  he  gave 
him  a  blow  which  laid  open  his  head  with  a  woand 
about  two  inches  long ;  it  nearly  killed  him,  and  the 
driver  openly  boasted  that  this  had  been  his  intention." 
Froebel  describee  many  other  cause*  of  just  discontent 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  the  failure  of 
ansuooesiful  military  colonies.  When  on  thit  frontier- 
river,  Mora,  he  relates,  "that  his  |i60ple  g&vj  Uutmaelvea 
up  to  enjoyment,  after  their  fashion ;  some  got  intoxi- 
cated, and  began  quarrelling  :  others  disap;«ared  from 
the  camp,  and  did  not  return  till  the  next  lauming— 
when  he  beard  that  this  u-ontier  locality,  bnt  juK 
reclaimed  from  a  perfect  dwert,  wa*  inhabited  by  a 
nnmber  of  Mexican  girls,  who  made  a  trade  of  selling 
Qmr  favours  to  passing  travellers.  Small  cottage*, 
situatad  here  and  there  in  some  comer,  are  Um  dwel- 


lings of  the**  girl*."  He  wa*  told  that  even  largei 
estahlishment*  devoted  to  ihi*  traffic,  are  connected 
with  certain  settlements  in  this  country.  Thus,  says 
the  philoao|ihical  Teuton,  "  Here,  on  the  western  edge 
of  the  Great  North  American  Desert,  are  found  the 
counterpart  of  AfHoan  caravan  station*.  It  would 
seem  a*  if  a  liniilar  social  diacrepsnoT  aroae  in  two 
totally  different  porticius  of  the  globe,  simply  fhtm  the 
existence  of  the  same  physical  oircuinstiinc^-s  —  the 
neccHxity  in  both  caaea  of  a  long  extent  of  travel,  away 
from  all  the  ordinary  ounvenlenoa*  of  oiviliaatiou." 

X. 

SOCIBTT  AT  ALSUqCIIQDK— KOI***  RlCI*  O*  ArSOHl  AID 
NiTlllOI  IKDIANB  —  I'DSILO  OB  VlLLlGI  ISUIINS  —  Ds. 
rCSNUANIS  OF  THB  AlTtCS  P— H  IsrtNO-lsUIlN  IIHHDS  — 
TSlCtS  Of  BABI.T  KVBOrrAH  C'lVILISlTION— Anolo  SlXOII 
SbtTLKHB— VaLLBT  or  THB  RiO  UMANDB— ThB  KlTBB  IS 
rot  NlVIOASLK  — HlOtrtCT*  fOB    TH*  POTOSS-Kt  PaSO 

Wins— Mbxicim  Kandakoo*. 

Tub  atate  of  things  at  Albuquerque  itself  did  not 
belie  wh  it  has  been  said  of  other  portions  of  New 
Mexico.  Evuii  among  the  better  classes  there  was  the 
Slime  charact4irii'tic  thoughtle^MneHS  and  love  of  pleasure. 
The  evenings,  Alollhaiiseu  says,  were  passe<i  by  most 
of  our  jiarty  in  tlie  house*  of  public  entertainment,  or 
in  the  hospitabU' aboiles  of  the  ofticers;  and  when  the 
church  bell  suiiiiiioned  us  tti  the  fandango,  moat  of  the 
party  might  lie  xeen  sti'enining  towardi<  the  spacious 
hall  where  smiling  and  dance-loving  Mexican  fair  one* 
were  awaiting  ns.  Thus  every  hour  was  occupied 
either  with  work  or  play  ;  days  and  weeks  flew  by,  and 
every  one  began  to  feel  hiniself  quite  ut  home  ;  but  I 
believe,  nevertheless,  there  waM  not  a  single  meinlier  of 
the  expedition  who  was  not  quite  willing  that  this  kind 
of  life  should  come  to  an  end. 

V*iy  few  towns  in  New  &!cxiuo  have  a  picturesque 
appearanoe.  They  ai>  generally  built  in  broad  valley* 
bouuded  at  a  distance  by  naked  rucks  ;  the  houses  are 
one-storied,  partly  concealed  indeed  by  trees,  bnt  these, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  alamos,'  are  the  only 
tirees  to  be  seen.  Albuquerque  lies  about  five  hundred 
yards  from  the  Rio  Grande,  and  has  a  rather  ruinous 
aspect ;  the  only  building  at  all  conspicuous  is  the 
church,  which,  with  its  two  towers,  might  lead  to  tlie 
expectation  of  a  more  inipoito  .1.  settlement  Church, 
houses,  barracks,  and  the  stable*  of  the  garrieon  are  all 
built  of  the  same  material,  namely  eulobtii,  or  brick* 
dried  in  the  air  in  the  usual  Mexican  fashion.  They 
ai«  made  of  the  eaith  of  the  valley,  mixed  with  straw 
and  small  stones  to  give  them  greater  <irm.ies*.  Both 
inner  and  outer  wslls  are  (h>m  two  to  three  feet  thick, 
and,  except  the  doora,  very  sparingly  provided  with 
oueninsB  for  light  and  air.  These  habitations  are 
aU  built  on  the  flat  griiund,  or  at  the  most  only  dightly 
railed  on  a  bed  of  clay,  and  the  interior  ia  a*  rudely 
•imple  an  possible,  though  not  altogether  without  con- 
venience ;  and  among  the  more  opulent  inhabitants 
apartments  may  be  .'teen  to  which,  by  mean*  of  white- 
wash, a  neat  and  pleasing  appearance  has.  been  given. 
Boarded  floors  are  an  iinlinown  luxury,  and  both  rich 
and  poor  conteht  themselves  with  hard  stimped  clay, 
which  only  the  wealthy  cover  with  straw  mate  antl 
carpeta 

Albuqaerque  hae  inoreaaed  boUi  in  importanoe  and 
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•kUitit,  iiiiioti  It  hM  boaatad  •  military  garriHon ;  hut  it  I  here,  the  town  ii  no  longer  lo  mtiuh  tmiiblfld  hj  the 


in  Htill  by  no  inttHiiM  ou  h  levnj  with  fiiiitii  V6  nr  Bl  Paiw), 
wliiuh  Imvu  (wen  ftir  a  long  time  tlie  uliirf  ooliinivi'ciiil 
|ilitcei  of  thuMi  ittginiiH  It  ia  a  Iciiiil  n(  offiilirMit  I'l-niii 
Hunta  F6,  and  tlit)  niimlMir  nf  it*  iiihubitantii  dn««  not 
now  excefd  700  or  800,  nioMi  nt  whom  are  ungageH 
in  trade  nr  cuttle  brei'ding.  tin >■  -h  tht-ii-  iire  aniong 
them  many  miwt  worthlma  fuUov  '  <nilil«ni,  who  ara 
always  on  thu  watch  to  relieve  the  h'  lura  of  their  |iay, 
an  noon  HH  they  get  it;  and  robben,  who  not  only  never 
MiiNH  an  o|>|ioi'tiinity  of  making  off  with  u  honte  or  a 
mule,  but  have  not  llie  leaat  (ilijeotion  to  commit  a 
nini-der,  to  leoiira  their  booty.  rii:>ae  villaina  are  a 
dreaflfnl  )ilagn«  to  the  peaceable  |Hirt  of  the  |io|Milatioii ; 
but  since  the  luilitarjr  garriaou  liaa  been  mrtabliahed 


attacks  of  wandering  tt'oops  of  the  A|iuchH  and  Navahoe 
Indians,  thnngh  hordes  of  tlifm  do  still  roitni  al>ont 
in  the  nt'ighlnurlKHHl,  and  lie  in  wait  to  steal  cattle 
or  make  priMUK^iii.  It  is  by  nn  means  an  uncommon 
i^aHti  for  a  hnitle  of  these  suvuguH  to  lie  under  tlio 
guidance  of  a  Mexican  rascal,  who  tukus  his  slmre  of 
the  plundur. 

The  nation  of  Apache  Indians  is  one  of  the  greatest 
and  miMt  widely  dill'used  of  New  Mexico,  and  cmnpre- 
hends  numerous  trilius  sciireely  known  even  liy  mime. 
According  to  the  accounts  of  Nettlei.s  in  the  country,  iis 
well  as  of  travellers,  the  AjHtLlie  ttirriuiry  extundH  tmm 
lice  to  114"  longitude  west  from  (ilreenwiuh,  and  from 
30'  to  3t!*  uurlh  latitude;  but  they  are  found  ivamiisg 
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btr  beyond  these  limita,  though  they  bave  no  villages 
beyond  them,  and  are  carried  by  their  love  of  plunder 
even  to  the  states  of  Sonora  and  Chihuahua. 

It  ia  possible  that  in  aome  |iarta  of  (hia  wide  territory 
Indians  may  be  found  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
AfNiche  race;  but  thia  can  only  be  aaoertained  by  a 
cnui|Mri80Q  of  their  hingnagea.  The  tribe  of  tho 
Navahoe  or  Nav^oe  Indiana,  Wf  far  the  moot  numeroua 
westward  of  the  Rooky  Mountains,  alao  belongs  to  thia 
family,  and  it  ia  wore  than  pmbable  that  kindred 
tribea  may  be  found  much  further  uortb.' 


>  Saa  Bsrtlett'a  Ptrmmed  Sarratm,  vol  L  p.  32&  In  an 
assay  read  before  the  Etbnoloipcal  Society,  by  Professor  Wm. 
W.  rnmsr,  he  has  shown  that  •  close  analogy  ezista  between 
the  laiufuaies  of  the  Apadus  and  the  Athiia|iaacaiis,  a  tribe  on 


A  certain  touch  of  the  chivalrous  in  the  ohHi-iicter  ol 
ths  American  Indian  east  of  the  uiunnUiiua  is  eniirely 
wmting  aniong  theMi  tribes:  even  their  exterior  is  far 
leiM  preiiosMMsiug,  and  there  are  very  few  tine  forma 
.<mong  them.  Their  food  consists,  in  a  great  measure, 
of  the  flesh  of  the  hones  and  midee  with  which  they 
provide  themselves  from  the  Mexican  settleniouts;  but 
the  Navahues  are  almost  the  only  ludianx  of  New 
Mexico  who  keep  large  flocks  of  sheep,  and  lead  with 
tlieui  a  nuwadic  life.  They  know,  too,  liow  to  spin  the 
wool,  and  weave  from  it  very  close  blankets  of  various 
colours,  of  a  quality  seldom  8ur|Ni8sud  by  those  manu- 
factured in  the  civilised  world. 

These  [larti-coloured  blanket*,  in  which  the  Navahoea 
envelop  themaelves,  have  a  peculiar  and  rather  agree> 
able  effect,  when  a  troop  of  them  are  seen  together. 
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Thair  ooHtnme  in  otiier  renpecta  roiieniblea  tliatof  other 
tribM, — unlem  indeed,  of  such  as  wear  no  coatnme  at 
•JL  A  cotton  shirt  is  considered  a  garment  of  rather 
■nperfluous  elegance ;  but  the  Navahoes  devote  much 
3are  to  the  manufacture  of  their  doer-skin  e/uiitgiure, 
being  very  anxious  to  have  strong  soles,  turning  up  into 
«  broad  peak  at  the  toes,  on  account  of  the  cacti  and 
other  thorny  plants  that  occupy  large  tracts  of  those 
regions,  and  in  which  they  could  not  take  a  single  step 
without  this  precaution.  They  wear  on  their  hoads  a 
helmet-shaped  leather  cap,  usually  decorated  with  a 
gay  bunch  of  eagle,  vulture,  or  turkey  feathers.  Besides 
bows  and  arrows,  they  carry  a  very  long  lance,  in  the 
management  of  which  they  are  extremely  skilful,  and 
when  thus  anaed,  and  mounted  on  their  swift  horses, 
•re  antaguuistA  not  to  be  despised. 

The  moot  striking  contrast  to  these  robber  races, 
■gaList  whom  the  New  Mexicans  have  to  be  constantly 
on  their  guard,  is  seen  in  the  Pueblo  or  village  Indians, 
whose  settlements  lie  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  in  the 
fertile  valleys  of  its  tributaries.  They  are  the  best 
part  of  the  population  of  New  Mexico,  living  on  friendly 
terms  with  all  their  neighlxMirx.  and  diligently  |)ursuing 
their  avocations  of  cattle- 1 ireeding  and  agriculture. 
In  observing  the  patriaruhal  custoras  and  manners 
of  llieae  people,  and  comparing  their  terraced  houses 
w  ith  the  ruins  of  the  Ciisas  Or.mdes  on  the  Gila,  and  in 
Chiiialiua,  the  probability  ol  their  being  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Aztecs  involnnbirily  suggests  itself,  but 
how  tar  such  a  conjecture  may  be  depended  on,  and 
how  nearly  it  ap]>roaches  the  truth,  ran  only  he 
determined  by  making  these  Indians  the  objects  of 
close  study,  and  following  from  north  to  south  the 
traces  that  the  Aztecs  have  \eh  behind  them,  in  their 
great  migration.  Thexe  Indian  tribes,  —  generally, 
though  incorrectly,  culled  cup|ier-c<>loured,  for,  unlike 
the  nations  living  further  t4i  the  north,  they  are  of  a 
brownish-yellow  com|ilHxion, — constitute,  with  tlie  ile- 
srendants  of  the  Spaniards,  the  present  inhabitants  of 
New  Mexica 

The  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  is  closely 
cultivated  in  many  parts  from  the  mouth  up  as  fsr  us 
Taoa,  and  among  the  population  ot  this  dintvict  the 
Sjianish  physiognomy  is  so  mingled  with  th'>  Indian, 
that  the  clomst  examination  can  hai-dly  <liihMiver  the 
pure  Andalusian  blood.  It  seems,  however,  tl>Ht  from 
generation  to  generation,  the  Indisn  sloth  iias  gained 
ground  on  the  old  S|iariish  energy,  and  prevented  either 
oolonisation  or  civilisation  from  advancing  beyond  p. 
certain  point ;  but  the  recent  constHUl  intercourse 
with  the  Americans,  and  their  example,  does  never- 
theless appear  to  be  animating  the  people  of  New 
Mexico  to  greater  exertions  And  yet  long  before  the 
fiist  settlers  had  landed  in  New  England,  or  any  colo- 
nies been  plsnted  in  Virginia,  Chriktianity  had  found 
its  way  into  the  heart  of  the  Amerioan  continent,  and 
was  no  longer  strange,  even  to  the  Indians  of  New 
Mexico ;  the  steppes  where  the  sha^y  bison  grases, 
had  been  visited  by  Europeans,  and  the  foreign  in- 
truders had  made  their  way  east  and  west,  through 
the  narrow  passes  of  the  Rocky  Moiuitains  :  the  Gila, 
•nd  the  Colorado,  which  as  unknown  rivers  have  lately 
•wakened  so  mneh  interest,  had  been  several  times 
croased,  and  the  bold  Spaniards  had  already  esta- 
blished on  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  missions  or  colonies 
which  were  the  long  enduring  memoriabi  of  their  former 
I'r'vtneaM. 

(n  the  regiona  soatk  of  th*  90"  nort|i  latitu4o— *p 


which  the  attention  of  the  government  of  the  Uiiitril 
States  has  been  specially  directed,  anil  to  which  many 
well-equipped  expeditions  have  l>een  sent — travellers 
fr>>n<iently  come  upon  the  traces  of  an  earlier  European 
oiviiiHii^ion,  which  cowld  only  have  existed  for  a  short 
time  and  must  have  subsequently  passed  into  oblivion, 
but  the  re-discovery  of  wliiuli  iiuw  attracts  much 
attention.  At  the  night  of  these  vestiges,  a  comparison 
between  the  colonisation  of  the  SpHuiards  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  Dutch  and  English  on  the  other, 
involuntarily  sug;,'e8ts  itself  In  the  first,  missionaries 
advanced  bearing  the  cross,  followed  by  the  standards 
of  their  country,  and  surrounded  by  haughty  warriors  ; 
the  nutivea  were  baptized,  missions  established  at 
suitable  spots,  und  the  population  compelled  to  labour 
for  the  benefit  of  their  new  masters,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Church.  Up  to  this  point,  these  under- 
takings appeared  to  flourish,  but  centuries  passed 
without  any  perceptible  progress,  or  any  increase  of 
the  Christian  community ;  on  the  contrary,  many 
descendants  of  the  first  Christians  are  now  dragging 
on  a  wretched  existence  in  remote  districts  of  New 
Mexico,  the  sport  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  of 
Indians,  who  have  remained  deaf  to  the  Christian 
dactrinea. 

The  Dutch  and  Anglo-Saxon  settlers,  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Atlantic,  came  with  the  plough  and  the  rifle; 
they  cleared  forests,  broke  up  the  ground,  cast  seed 
into  it,  and  the  tho\isundl'oKI  produce  that  rewarded 
their  industry  soon  enabled  them  to  build  uliuiulies 
under  the  shadow  of  the  mighty  trees,  beneath  which 
their  first  prayer  niertings  were  held.  On  the  path 
thus  broken,  civilisation  advanced  towards  the  west, 
and  the  axe  nn<l  the  ritle  were  followed  by  trade,  iih 
duistry,  art,  science,  and  religion. 

The  inexhaustible  wealth  of  nature  which  rendered, 
and  still  renders,  the  coloni.sation  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican continent  so  cunipamtively  easy,  is  not  in  so  high 
a  degree  characteristic  of  New  Mexico,  aiwl  in  some 
places  there  are  even  detiriencies,  but  the  fruitful 
valleys  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  its  tributaries,  as  well 
as  its  mountains,  rich  in  iri>:i.  coal  and  gold,  are  pru- 
fiise  enough  in  their  gifts,  not  only  to  nniintain,  but 
to  enrich  whole  nations,  snd  carry  them  to  the  highe.tt 
|)oint  of  civilisation.  No  other  advantage,  however, 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Kio  Grande  than  that  ul 
irrigation,  for  its  <lepth  of  water  bears  no  sort  of  pro- 
portion to  it^  breadth,  and  there  can  be  no  idea  of  ever 
rendering  it  navigalile.  Its  breadth,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood ol  ctaiito  Domingo  to  Santa  Fi — therefore, 
throughout  its  entire  upper  course — varies  from  400 
to  800  feet,  whilst  the  depth  is  on  an  average  scarcely 
as  much  as  two  or  three ;  though  here  and  there 
deeper  spots  are  to  be  found.  Even  near  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  Rio  Grande  increases  very  little  in  depth, 
and  from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  it  has  not  been  found 
necessary  to  unite  its  shores  by  a  single  bridge.  Wag- 
gons can  drive  through  its  shallow  bed  at  almost  every 
part;  but  it  is  nece.-<8ary,  nevertheless,  bj  be  careful  in 
choosing  the  fording  place,  to  avoid  having  your 
wheels  sunk  in  the  quicksand,  from  which  it  is  often  ex 
tremely  diflicult  to  extricate  them,  and  this  can  indeed 
be  in  some  cases  only  effected  by  taking  the  waggons 
to  pieces,  and  dragging  them  out  bit  by  bit.  The  water 
in  this  river  is  thick  and  sandy,  except  during  the  in- 
undations from  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Theat  imodationa  moatly  ooonr  aTuy  somoier,  Vi4 
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when  they  do  not,  the  bed  of  the  Rio  Qmnde  beoomes 
aliuuHt  dry,  for  the  nmount  of  water  furnished  by  its 
trihut«ry  springH  ih  dmwn  away  through  ditchoK  and 
ciinnlg  {acequuis)  by  the  settlers  and  Piieblo  Indians, 
for  the  im);iitiui\  of  their  fields  The  advantages  of  a 
regular  artificial  irrigation  over  au  irregular  natural 
one,  are  lost  if  the  rising  of  the  river  in  the  summer 
does  not  take  place  In  February  and  March,  indeed, 
there  is  abundance  of  water  tu  freshen  and  fertilise  the 
fields,  but  if  the  supply  is  not  kept  up  by  contributions 
from  the  masses  of  snow  in  the  mountains,  it  soon  be- 
comes insufficient,  and  the  plants,  which  have  shot  up 
rapidly,  wither  away  on  the  arid  soil  before  the  ears  or 
seod- vessels  have  been  furmed  In  such  cases,  the 
farmer  not  only  sees  his  hopes  of  a  harvest  annihilated, 
but  finds  that  his  labours  and  ex|)enses  in  clearing  his 
cikiialH  have  been  in  vaix  Such  an  entire  failure  as 
this,  however,  is  very  rare,  and  in  favourable  years  the 
|)roduct  is  very  abundant  It  is  calculated,  that  of  the 
area  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Qrande,  which  varies  from 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  four  miles  in  breadth,  one  eighth 
cannot  be  cultivated  from  the  deficiency  of  water;  but 
thousands,  nay,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  settlers,  might 
find  room  and  occupation  in  the  remaining  seven- 
eighths  of  this  thinly-peu|ilu(l  n-gion.  Maize,  wheat, 
and  of  late  even  barley,  have  been  successfully  raised 
here,  but  the  attempts  to  introduce  the  potato  have 
never  prospered,  so  that  only  very  small  fields  of  this 
root  are  to  be  seen  ;  rather  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
18  the  ^UK'rican  continent  is  its  native  home.  Onions, 
pumpkins,  'nd  melons  thrive  rcmiirkably  well  in  New 
Mexico,  and  attain  an  enormous  size,  and  magnificent 
fruit  is  grown  in  the  ganlenii.  To  the  vine  particular 
ittention  is  paid,  and  ut  LI  Paso  we  saw  vineyards 
containing  the  must  exulierant  crops  of  the  grit|>e,  from 
which  the  well-known  Kl  Paso  wine  is  made.  Tlie 
Spaniards  are  said  to  have  introduced  this  grape ;  but 
that  it  pros|iers  so  well  tends  to  contradict  the  common 
opinion,  founded  on  recent  ex|>erieuce,  that  the  Euro- 
pean gra|ie  never  thrives  so  well  as  the  native  Amerirau 
when  improved. 

The  |)eople  of  New  Mexicohavea  very  simple  method 
of  cultivating  their  vines ;  they  do  not  train  them 
either  round  poles  or  edges,  but  in  the  autumn  cut 
them  off  close  to  the  ground,  so  that  new  shoots  strike 
out  every  spring.  Tlie  more  careful  growers  cover  the 
vines  during  the  winter  with  straw,  to  protect  them 
from  tlie  dangerous  niglit  frosts,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  spring  they  are  placed  under  water,  and  kept  so  until 
the  ground  is  sufficiently  saturated  for  the  moisture  to 
last,  in  most  cases,  through  ,the  summer. 

In  July  the  first  gra|ies  begin  to  ripen,  and  the  last 
are  only  cut  towards  the  end  of  October.  They  are 
■ihen  thrown  into  Lirge  vessels,  trodden  out  by  men 
with  naked  feet,  and  ai'tvrwards  pressed  in  sacks  of 
raw  ox-hide.  By  this  rude  method  is  produced  the 
excellent  El  Paso  wine,  which  has  some  resemblance 
to  Madeira. 

As  Albuquerque  is  a  western  frontier  town,  the 
stores  of  the  tniders  exhibited  a  curious  variety  of  all 
iui.Hginable  articleti  in  ordinary  use,  iio.  Clothes  and 
medicines,  dried  fruits  and  iron  goods,  linen  and  pastry, 
'■randy  and  prayer  books,  coffee,  hams,  shoes,  blankets, 
and  hundreds  of  other  articles  were  to  be  had  in  abun- 
dance for  hard  cash,  literally  hard  cash,  for  paper 
money  is  not  taken.  We  found,  therefore,  every  fooi- 
lity  for  fitting  up  the  gaps  in  our  wardrobts  or  other 
liossessiotti  i  »a4  ^»  w«  w^re,  %\)0V9  »U  tbin^  wixioqa 


to  make,  at  the  nnmeron*  i>a11i  of  Alhoqaorqae,  a 
rather  less  ragamuffin  appearance  than  we  had  done  at 
Anton  Chico,  many  a  good  dollar  belonging  to  our 
party  found  its  way  into  the  shops,  and  wm  joyfully 
exchanged  for  an  article  of  a  tenth  ol  its  value,  whieh 
hapiiened  to  be  wanted  at  the  moment.  When  the 
evening  bell  of  the  old  church  began  to  sound,  the 
best  dancers  of  the  company  hastened,  as  I  have  said, 
with  exemplary  punctiuility  to  perlbrm  their  devoiions 
to  the  fair  and  gaily-dressed  Mexican  ladies.  We 
found  that,  though  all  the  balls  were  public,  the  com- 
pany consisted  of  two  distinct  classes  ;  the  one  formed 
by  the  more  cultivated  inhabitants  of  All>uqnerque, 
which  was  joined  by  the  officers  of  the  garrison  and 
the  members  of  our  expedition  ;  the  other  of  a  wild 
throng  of  very  rough  fellows,  who,  in  their  own  circle, 
might  dance,  shout,  quarrel,  and  swear  to  their  hearts' 
content ;  and  they  had  just  as  little  desire  to  submit 
to  the  restraints  of  our  more  decorous  society,  as  we 
had  to  mingle  in  theirs.  One  of  the  most  indefatigable 
visitors  of  the  ball-room  was  the  commandant,  "  Old 
Fitswater,"  who,  though  his  stiffened  limbs  could  no- 
how bo  induced  to  permit  his  dancing  himself,  was  all 
the  more  zealous  in  encouraging  others  to  seduloui 
exertion,  and  he  also  contributed  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  com|mny  by  humorous  tales  of  his  youth- 
ful adventures.  Even  Dr.  Bigelow,  too,  wa.s  actually 
tempted,  for  a  brief  interval,  to  forsake  his  belored 
herbarium  and  take  part  in  a  fnndanga 

After  we  had  enjoyed  several  of  these  pleasant  erm- 
ings,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  among  us  to  invite 
the  officers,  citizens,  and  es|iocially  the  lovely  cUinttt- 
ettei,  to  as  splended  a  bill  as  we  could  inannge  to  get 
up.  For  iLis  purpose,  we  hired  the  most  H|>acious 
hoaU  that  was  to  Iw  found  in  the  town,  and  then  sent 
out  invitations  to  all  the  good  folks  of  Albuquerque 
whom  we  could  regard  as  at  all  educated  ami  present- 
able. The  next  business  was  to  collect  all  the  good 
things  in  the  way  of  meats  and  drinks  that  the  country 
round  could  furnish  ;  we  even  sent  fur  them  to  Santa 
F^  and,  in  short,  exerted  ourselves  to  furnish,  regard- 
less of  ex|)ense  or  trouble,  such  nftt*  as  Albuquerque 
bad  not  often  seen.  There  were  oysters  that  had 
luaile  a  journey  of  a  thousand  miles  in  hermetically 
closed  coses  to  do  honour  to  our  "solemnity,"  and 
cham|>agiie  from  the  other  side  of  tlie  world,  and  all 
in  such  profusion  «»  would  have  sufficed  for  a  still 
more  numerous  party.  Among  our  guests  was  General 
Oarlaiid,  who  hap|iened  to  be  then  on  a  journey  of 
inspection  to  the  various  military  stations,  and  who, 
with  a  squadron  of  dragoons,  had  pitohed  his  camp 
near  Albuquerque.  He  mingled  in  the  dance  with  as 
much  frolicsome  activity  as  the  youngest  lieutonant, 
and  showed  very  clearly  that  his  long  journeyings 
through  the  steppes  had  not  tended  to  render  him  a 
leas  lively  and  agreeable  companion.  Our  ladies  were 
all  natives  of  the  country,  who  looked  very  charm- 
ng  in  their  white  dresses  and  limple  but  tasteful 
ornaments. 

In  order  not  to  be  disturbed  by  any  objectionable 
individuals  of  the  population.  Lieutenant  Johns  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  place  several  sentinels  at  the 
dour,  with  the  strictest  orders  to  allow  no  one  but  the 
invited  guests  to  pass ;  and  with  this  precaution  we 
gave  ourselves  wholly  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  hour, 
and  i.he  day  had  dawned  before  the  company  left  our 
"  festive  haUa,"  and  «uii^'it,  (ire4  eitouKh.  their  respect 
tive  bedii 
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Oftan  enongti  nfterwarJs,  >■  we  lay  round  the  flicker- 
ing camp-fire  in  the  high  mow  regions  of  the  San  Fran- 
tiaoo  mountain^  or  toiled  through  the  lonely  arid 
WMtea  to  the  went  of  tho  Colorado,  we  thought  of  that 
pleasant  night  of  revelry  in  Alliuquerque :  aud  every 
weary  wayfarer  bri  jhtenea  up  a  little  ••  he  called  it  to 
mind,  and  told  of  doom  reauu'luble  anaodota  connected 
with  it 
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Oni  of  the  great  object*  at  Albaqaerqne  waa  to 
proonre  a  gnide  or  guidea,  auch  persons  were  india- 
■mnsable  on  their  way  through  tracts  of  country 
hitherto  untrodden  by  any  but  Indians  or  trappen, 
md  there  were  very  few  au6Bciently  acquainted  with 
those  regioHH  tt>  undertake  such  a  retiponsibility.  The 
three  oldest  baokwucdsmen  at  this  epoch  were  Leroax, 
FitziMktriok,  and  Kit  Carson.  Fitz|)atrick,  say*  Mdll- 
h-insen,  haa  spent  half  a  century  in  the  steppea  and 
wildernesses  uf  North  America,  (•".d  all  three  are  gray- 
headed  old  fellows,  whom  one  cannot  avoid  looking  at 
uitb  a  certain  feeling  of  respect  and  admiration,  when 
one  remembers  how  often  during  their  long  wanderings 
denth  in  many  forms  has  threatened  them  ;  by  hunger 
and  thirst,  by  v.ounds  and  diaeaae,  by  the  scalping 
knife  of  the  red  skin,  or  the  fangs  of  wild  beaats,  or  a 
thousand  perils  in  which  they  have  seen  mnny  of  their 
comrades  fall  and  perish  by  their  side,  and  have  yet 
dauntlessly  itersovered  in  h  mode  of  life  that  has  kept 
them  vigorous,  and  one  may  any  vouug  in  mind  and 
body,  though  they  have  reached  an  advcinoed  ii;;;a 

As  I  had  myself,  thn>u/^h  a  similar  cimciiireiice  of 
circumatances,  for  some  time  led  the  life  of  a  trup|>er, 
and  held  (requent  interooirse  with  the  fur-hunters  of 
the  weat,  I  felt  gr>'at  inte.-est  in  adventuies  of  this 
kind,  and  was  al  «ay8  ready  io  listen  to  their  sturieM, 
of  which  I  may  here  take  the  opportunity  of  mention- 
ing one  or  two. 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  white  men  who  had  seen 
the  Rocky  Mountains  might  still  have  been  counted, 
and  only  very  few  of  the  prairie  Indians  knew  the  use 
of  fire-arms,  Fitzpatrick  had  one  day  gut  separated 
from  his  companions,  and  was  pursuing  his  game  alone 
in  the  wilderness.  As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  be  was 
seen  by  a  war  party  of  Indians,  who  immediately 
preinred  to  give  chasa  There  was  not  the  smallest 
chance  of  escape  for  him,  but  the  young  hunter  made 
a  feint  of  running  away,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  gain 
time.  He  happened  to  know  that  thexe  aavagea,  who 
aa  yet  were  little  acquainted  with  the  use  of  £e  arms, 
had  se/eral  times,  when  they  had  taken  white  huutera 
prisoners,  put  the  muzzle  of  their  rifles  close  to  their 
breasts,  and  fired  them  by  way  of  experiment,  to  see 
•  what  would  come  of  it.  He  therefore  thought  it 
prudent  to  extract  the  bullet  from  his,  and  t^en  con- 
tinued his  flight.  The  Indians  followed,  and  very 
soon  overtook  him,  and  then  they  disarmed  him  and 
tied  him  to  a  tree.  One  of  the  warriors,  who,  it 
appeared,  understood  how  to  pull  a  trigger,  then 
seised  the  rifle,  placed  himself  a  few  paces  in  front  of 
the  owner  of  it,  took  aim  at  his  breast  and  fired  ;  but 
whan  the  Indians  looked  eagerly  through  the  smoke 


towards  Fitzpatrick,  they  saw  that  he  was  standing 
safe  and  sound  in  his  place,  and  he  quietly  took  out 
of  his  pocket  the  bullet  he  had  previously  placed  tlit'i  e, 
and  tossed  it  to  hiri  vnemies,  who  were  all  amazement. 
They  declared  he  hail  arrested  the  bullet  in  its  flight, 
was  invulnerable,  aud  a  wonderful  conjuror,  and  what 
was  more,  that  some  great  r  isfortune  would  most 
likely  befaU  the  tribe,  if  they  did  not  set  him  free 
immediately,  and  they  therefore  cut  his  bondH,  and 
made  off  as  fiut  as  possible,  leaving  Fitzpatrick  fruu  to 
go  where  he  pleased.  The  three  old  backwoodsmen 
had  hundreds  of  such  anecdotes  to  i-elate,  but  they 
never  talked  of  them  in  a  boastful  style,  but  told  quite 
simply  and  truly,  even  the  most  terrible  adventures, 
merely  as  interesting  reminiscences  of  bygone  times. 

The  renowned  Ivit  Canon  hud  stood,  iw  faithfid 
friend  snd  companion,  by  the  side  of  Colonel  Fr6mont 
in  his  Iftborious  journeys  and  valuable  investigations 
in  the  Far  West.  He  is  the  son  of  a  Kentucky  man, 
who  also  in  his  time  distinguished  himself  as  a  hunter, 
and  in  the  wars  with  the  hunters  gained  a  considerable 
reputation.  Young  Kit  or  Christopher  Carson,  when 
a  boy  of  fifteen,  found  his  way  to  Santa  V^,  and 
through  Now  Mexico  to  the  silver  and  copper  mines 
of  Chihuahua,  joining  a  trading  caravan,  in  which  he 
afterwards  engaged  himself  as  waggon  driver.  At 
seventeen  he  undertook  his  first  excursion  as  a  trapper, 
proceeding  with  a  party  of  fiir  hunters  up  the  Rio 
Colorado  of  tlie  west ;  and  the  success  that  attended 
his  first  adventure  redoubled  his  ardour  for  this  kind 
of  life,  in  sjiite  of  itH  many  perils  and  hardships.  He 
returned  to  Thos,  and  then  accompanied  another 
trapper  i>arty  to  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas,  and 
thence  southward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  rise 
of  the  Missouri  and  the  Columbia.  In  th<>se  regions 
he  remained  eiglit  years,  and  gained  the  character  of 
an  excellent  shot,  a  skilful  trapper,  and  i-  most  trust- 
worthy guide  His  courage,  sagacity,  ai.d  persever- 
ance became  so  well  known,  that  in  all  attacks  on  the 
Indians,  and  other  dangerous  undertakings,  his  services 
were  always  in  requisition.  He  was  once,  for  instance, 
engaged  to  follow  with  twelve  com|ianions  the  trail  of 
a  band  of  sixty  Crow  Indians,  who  had  stolen  some  of 
the  trapi>ers'  horses,  aud  he  overtook  them,  creeping 
up  unperceived  with  his  comrades  to  where  the 
Indians  had  halted  at  un  abandoned  fort  The  hursoa 
were  tied  up  only  ten  feet  from  the  fort,  but  the 
determined  little  party  cut  the  thongs,  attacked  the 
Indians,  and  returned  in  triumph  with  the  recovered 
booty,  and  moreover,  with  a  Crow  scalp,  which  an 
Indian  who  accom|>ikuied  Curson  had  hel]>ed  himself 
to.  In  another  skirmish  with  the  savages,  Carson 
received  a  bullet  in  his  left  shoulder,  which  shattered 
the  bone ;  but  that  was  the  only  serious  accident  he 
ever  met  with,  though  so  '■ontinually  in  danger.  As 
the  trappers  pass  their  lives  in  a  country  where  there 
are  no  laws  but  such  as  {leople  make  for  themselves, 
the  most  peaceable  man  cannot  always  keep  out  of 
quarrels  which,  not  uufrequently,  come  to  a  bloody 
termination,  and  Carson  once  had  a  difference  of  this 
kind  with  a  Frenchman.  In  the  course  of  some 
squabble  that  had  arisen,  as  such  things  mostly  do, 
about  a  mere  trifle,  the  Frenchman  declared  that  he 
had  ho  sewhipped  many  an  American,  and  that,  in 
fact,  they  were  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  hoise- 
whipped.  Carson,  hearing  his  nationality  thus  insulted, 
answered,  as  he  hiuiself  was  but  a  poor  s|)eoinieii  of  eri 
American,  the  Frenchman  had  better  get  his  whip  i,nd 
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try  it  upon  him.  A  few  violent  woi'di  followea,  aud 
then  each  seized  hi«  weapons,  mounted  his  horse,  and 
prepared  to  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  by  •  peculiar 
kind  of  duel.  At  the  moment  agreed  ujjon,  they  rode 
furiously  at  one  another,  the  Frenchman  armed  with  a 
rifle,  while  Carson  had  only  a  pistol ;  but  he  was  too 
quick  for  his  antagonist,  and  when  the  horses'  heads 
nearly  touched,  delivered  his  fire,  and  sent  a  bullet 
into  the  other's  brains  before  he  had  time  to  take  aim. 
Another  moment  and  he  would  infallibly  have  fallen 
by  the  better  weapon  ol'the  Frenchman. 

Cumon  became  acquainted  with  Colonel  Fremont  by 
mere  accident  on  a  steamer,  when  the  other  was  about 
to  undertake  his  first  expeditioD  to  CaUfomia,  and  im- 


mediately joined  the  yonng  officer,  and  occomjMnied 
him  on  all  his  subsequent  enterprises;  and  in  the 
midst  of  hardiihip  and  danger  a  friendKhip  grew  np 
between  the  men  which  still  exists  in  all  its  original 
warmth.  In  the  year  1847,  when  Cai-sou  visited 
Washington,  the  President  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pointed him  lieutenant  in  the  same  regiment  of 
chasseurs  in  which  Fremont  was  serving  aa  lieutenant 
colonel. 

Of  these  three  old  we«ther-beaten  and  bullet-proof 
backwoodsmen  they  were  luckily  enabled  to  retain  the 
services  of  one — Leroux — and  the  contidcnce  which  he 
inspired — a  confidence  tbiit  had  been  earned  by  thirty 
▼ean'  toil  in  primeval  wildemesaea — made  them   all 
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rejoice  not  a  little  at  having  secured  his  services.  They 
also  engaged  a  Mexican,  who  hud  already  visited  the 
Colorado,  as  a  second  guida  The  arrival  of  Lieut  Ives 
and  his  (Mrty  enabled  them  to  cross  the  Rio  Grande 
with  aconsiJerable  increase  ofstrength,  for  the permmnsj 
of  the  ex|)editiun,  which  before  numbered  only  seventy 
persons,  now  amounted  to  114,  including  an  addition 
to  the  military  escort  of  twenty-five  men,  who  were 
to  join  them  from  Fort  Defiance  on  the  westei-n  decli- 
vity of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  the  meeting  to  take 
place  at  Zuni. 

Mdllhausen,  taking  a  kind  and  cordial  leave  of  bis 
friunds  in  Albuquerque,  started  with  Dr.  Kennerley  on 
the  8th  of  Nuvumbn:,  1853,  in  advance  of  the  net, 


along  the  western  shore  of  the  Rio  Grande,  to  the 
Indian  town  of  Isleta.  In  the  vallt-y,  Kuys  MQllhauiien, 
we  had  to  contend  with  canals  and  ditches;  but  the 
heights  were  covered  by  a  deep  loose  sand,  that  ob- 
structed the  progress  of  our  animals,  and  oompelled  ua 
to  return  to  our  coni|)anions  on  the  road.  Here  we 
got  on  pretty  well,  and  passed  what  were  called  the 
towns  of  Ariaco,  Piyarito,  and  Padillas,  though  they 
certainly  had  no  claim  to  be  considered  more  than 
villages,  meeting  on  our  way  persons  of  various  ages, 
sex,  and  race,  often  strikingly  conti-asted  in  appearance. 
Now  came  prancing  by  on  a  fine  hoise,  a  showy -look- 
ing Mexican,  in  embroidered  jacket,  thickly  studded 
with  oraamentiil    battona,   and  wide-laced    trousers, 
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taking  oars  th«t  hii  iptin  and  eliains  ihoiild  oUtter 
impoaingly  aa  he  raised  lii*  hat  in  a  stately  style  and 

fave  UH  a  Butnot  dita.  Then  followed  a  quiet  Piiel)lo 
udian,  trotting  along  on  a  modest  little  ass,  and  hold- 
ing up  his  fpet  as  he  rode,  that  his  toes  might  not  oome 
into  unpleasant  contact  with  stones,  or  the  irregular 
surface  of  the  road.  Faces  of  the  feminine  sex  peeped 
ouriously  at  us  as  we  passed  fri<m  the  gardens  of  the 
iarms;  but  neither  age  nor  youth,  lieauty  nor  ugliness 
oould  be  disnerned  through  the  mask  of  chalk  or  the 
blood  of  cattle,  with  which  they  had  seen  fit  to  bedaub 
themselves. 

Whether  the  ladies  of  New  Mexico  hnvr  borrowed 
this  rustom  from  the  Indians,  or  adopt  it  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  with  the  view  of 
whitening  complexions  that  nature  has  made  somewhat 
dark,  we  could  not  learn ;  but  the  handsomest  women 
are  frightfully  disfigured  by  it.  The  fair  ladies  them- 
selves seemed  conscious  that  their  present  appearance 
did  not  gain  much  by  this  attempt  to  improve  their 
charms,  fur  many  of  them  at  our  approach  hi  I  their 
faces  so  completely  in  their  veil-like  wrappers  (rrJioioii) 
that  nothing  of  them  could  be  seen  but  the  flashing 
black  eyes.  Further  on  we  met  small  caravans,  with 
laden  mules,  journeying  to  Albuquerque,  and  Pueblo 
Indiana,  coming dov.'n  from  the  mountains  with  clumsy 
two-wheeled  carta,  carrying  loads  of  wood. 

In  the  afternoon  we  came  to  Isleta,  a  town  'hat  in 
its  style  of  building,  as  well  aa  ita  situation,  reminded 
"  of  Santo  Domingo,  except  that  some  one-storied 
houses  of  Mexican  settlen  were  int4-n<i)er8ed  among 
tliu  two  and  three-storied  dwellings  of  the  Indiana  As 
we  approached  the  town,  we  saw  numbers  of  the  lHtt«r 
busily  at  work  in  their  vineyards,  and  talking  in  loud 
cheerful  voices  as  they  cleared  the  ground  of  its  seed- 
bearing  weeds,  whilst  the  lazy  Mexicans  were  lounging 
before  their  doom  smoking  cigars.  We  stopped  us  we 
passed  through  the  town  to  buy  some  fruit,  and  then 
pitched  our  camp  on  the  north  side  of  it,  near  the  bank 
of  the  river,  on  some  fields  where  the  la.st  reniains  of  a 
fine  harvest  were  still  to  be  seen,  and  in  whose  Idose, 
well-cultivated  soil,  we  had  great  difficulty  in  fixing 
our  teut-pegs  firmly  enough  to  hold  the  canvas 
extended. 

Scarcely  had  we  completed  the  task  when  we  saw 
a  crowd  of  Indian  women  hastening  towards  us  from 
the  town,  bearing  pitchers  of  milk,  and  baskets  of  fruit. 
They  ufierod  us  their  wares  in  a  very  good-humoured 
manner,  and  we  l>onght  as  much  as  we  could  use,  and 
amused  oumelves  till  the  evening  with  these  harmless 
people,  who  came  thronging  about  us. 

The  night  was  pretty  far  advanced  when  the  sound 
of  drums  and  of  a  wild  kind  of  singing  reached  our 
camp  from  the  town,  and  awakened  our  curiosity.  The 
weather  was  cold,  but  very  fine,  and  several  of  us  set 
off  for  a  walk  in  the  direction  whence  the  noise  pro- 
ceeded. The  streets  were  empty  and  silent,  and  we 
met  bu>  a  single  Indian,  whom  we  saw,  when  he  had 
passed  us  a  few  yards,  let  fall  a  stone  It  was  evident 
thvt  he  had  caught  it  up  at  our  approach  as  the  neareat 
defensive  weapon  at  hand,  and  the  circi  mstance  indi- 
cated that  even  these  peaceful  Indians  do  not  feel 
themselves  quite  secure  even  in  their  towna.  Little  aa 
they  possess  that  could,  one  would  think,  tempt  the 
cupidity  of  Indian,  much  lesa  of  white  robbers,  they  are 
oocaidonally  expoeed  to  the  attMuka  of  ragabonda  and 
rillaius  of  this  sort 

Qi)ided  on  our  way  by  tbe  tone*  «f  (tie  wild  concert^ 


we  reached  the  house  whence  the  manic  proceeded,  and 
looking  through  a  small  window,  or  opening  in  the  wall 
of  the  lower  story,  beheld  a  lingular  spectacla  By  the 
light  of  some  burning  logs  we  oould  see  a  number  of 
men  sitting  on  the  ground  beating  the  Indian  drum 
most  vigorously,  by  way  of  accompaniment  to  a  howling 
song,  while  a  throng  of  women  and  girls  were  kneeling 
around,  pounding  maize,  or  grinding  flour  between  two 
stones,  and  keeping  time  with  their  work  to  the  music. 
We  stood  for  a  long  time  watching  them,  but  the  en- 
trance, or  rather  the  climbing,  into  the  house  was  not 
allowed  to  ua.  We  returned  at  a  very  late  hour  to  the 
camp,  but  found  Lieutenant  Ives  still  enguged  in  astro- 
nomical observations,  for  which  the  transparent  atmo- 
sphere of  Mexico  offers  peculiar  facilities. 

On  the  following  morning,  two  dragoons  were  sent 
to  them  from  a  neighbouring  military  station  to  serve 
them  as  guides  to  the  Zuni  road.  They  seem  to  hare 
been  ol'  little  use,  however,  for  the  next  day  they  took 
a  road  through  the  cedar  woods  which  divided  into 
paths  for  the  Isleta  people  to  fetch  wood,  and  they  had 
to  make  their  way  back  and  bivouac  at  the  entrance  of 
the  wood.  Next  day.  cros-^ing  the  Puerco,  they  dis- 
covered a  rocky  pass,  on  the  smooth  walls  of  which  the 
Indiana  sometimes  cut  their  rude  hieroglyphs,  at  others 
painted  them  in  bright  colours. 

Where  in  scenes  like  this  the  inquiring  traveller 
stands  in  silent  awe  to  contemplate  the  sublime  archi- 
tecture of  nat\ire,  and,  it  may  be,  devoutly  raises  his 
thoughts  to  its  Almighty  Creator,  and  bows  in  adoration 
before  his  all-embracing  power  :  the  uncivilised  inha- 
bitant of  the  inhospitable  wilderness  also  feels  im|)elled 
to  some  attempt  to  express  the  emotion  awakened  even 
in  his  mind  by  the  grandeur  of  the  scene.  The  savage 
could  give  no  account  of  feelings  originating  in  the 
divine  spark  implanted  in  every  human  breast;  but 
without  knowing  why,  he  thinks  of  his  Manitoo,  and 
attempts  to  give  utterance  to  his  confused  ideas,  in 
hieroglyphical  signs,  and  symbolical  figures  cut  in  the 
hard  rock  ;  and  accr>rdiiigly,  the  smooth  walla  of  this 
natural  rocky  gate  bore  many  such,  sometimes  merely 
cut,  and  sometimes  rudely  paiiiced  in  colours. 

They  next  reached  an  elevated  plain  from  whence 
they  had  a  view  over  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Sau  Jos^ 
stretching  out  far  up  the  stream  towards  the  west,  where 
it  ap|)eared  to  be  shut  in  by  high  rocks.  On  a  rocky 
range  to  the  south,  they  visited  the  ruins  of  a  town 
which  must  have  resembled  in  its  construction,  the 
still-inhabited  Pueblos.  At  Puebia  Laguna,  a  little 
beyond,  they  joined  the  rest  of  the  party.  Most 
of  the  Indian  towns  ai-e  so  like  one  another,  that  the 
only  choice  between  them  is  in  the  difference  of 
situation,  and  the  great«r  or  less  agreeableuess  of  the 
environs;  but  Puebia  Laguna,  with  its  gray  terraced 
houses,  rising  one  above  another,  the  numerous  ladders 
leading  to  the  different  stories,  and  the  Indian  forma 
moving  in  various  directions  or  standing  about  on  the 
roofs,  had  ur*  only  on  interesting,  but  even  a  pic- 
turesque and  beautiful  effect. 

Some  Americans  and  Mexictns  saluted  them  at 
their  approach.  They  had  built  t'lemselves  habitations 
almost  adjoining  the  town,  and  apparently  opened 
shops  there:  a  missionary  whom  they  also  saw,  had 
preached  there  on  the  preceeding  Sunday. 

The  next  day's  march  lay  through  a  broad  fertile 
valley,  intersected  in  all  directions  by  canals,  and  the 
agrioultural  settlers,  by  guiding  the  water  through  thn 
■mallest  runi>ala,  had  completely  softened  every  port  o( 
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the  land. 

teni|it«(l  by  the  8|iauii)iui  liilco  in  the  uiddle  of  the 
VHlIvy  (nnj  whence  the  iiuine  of  the  place),  oovered 
every  large  or  Knmll  pool,  enticed  ninny  of  the  party  to 
loiive  the  riiiid  in  hiipPH  of  a  lucky  ahot,  but  they  got 
su  entanm'leil  uinoiig  the  canaiN  and  ditche*.  that  it  cost 
them  much  toil  and  trouble  to  get  back  to  the  waggona. 
The  ohuNe  wiu*  not  altogether  fruitlem,  for  they  got  • 
sight  of  the  couiitleHa  tlighta  of  bird*  that  hovered 
■on'aining  and  chattering  over  the  lake,  or  circled  with 
vi){oruuH  wings  hij,'li  in  the  air  above  the  valley.  Thia 
ia  doiibtleNH  not  so  very  uncommon  a  eight,  yet  ia  one 
that  ia  poiwessed  with  no  amall  intereat,  to  thoae  who 
can  HynipHtliise  with  Ood'a  works,  whether  in  the  fonr- 
footed  and  toithered  creatures,  as  well  as  in  the  more 
noble  work — num.  For  our  part,  we  can  quite  enter 
into  the  feelings  of  the  German  naturalist,  on  contem- 
plating Buch  a  fcene,  and  we  have  no  doubt  many  others 
will  too. 

The  traveller  who  is  himself  far  from  hia  native 
home,  has  a  kind  of  ayniinthy  in  their  doings,  and 
easily  persuadea  hinistlf  that  they  are  communicat- 
ing with  and  understanding  one  another.  There,  for 
instance,  stands  a  group  of  snow  geese,  apparently 
listening  with  res|ieot  to  the  remarks  of  an  old  ex- 
perienced gander,  who  U  giving  thorn  giKxl  advice 
about  this  and  that,  and  very  likely  |M>inting  out  to 
their  notice  that  there  ia  a  man  watching  them,  llie 
more  sober  of  hia  hearers  stand  motiunlesi,  only 
showing  their  attention  by  quick  knowing  tunis  of 
their  heaiU  ;  whilst  the  younger  and  more  conceited 
are  at  the  same  time  itttending  to  their  feathers,  and 
putting  every  ruffled  one  in  exact  order.  Long-legged 
Strand-snipes  stalk  |iast  unnoticed  by  the  geese,  atop 
for  a  moment  to  hear  what  the  gander  is  saying,  and 
then,  as  if  it  waa  in  their  opinion  nothing  worth  at- 
tending to,  turn  their  Imcks  ujion  him,  8prea>l  out 
their  {Kiinted  wings,  and  HhiH)t  swiftly  across  to  the 
(ip|>osite  shiu-e  On  the  lake  are  groups  of  various 
kinds  of  ducks,  wmngling  and  quarrelling,  and  then 
going  oil' altogether  to  another  party,  as  if  they  meant 
to  appeal  to  them  to  settle  their  dispute.  It  appeal's 
that  a  judicious  decision  hiix  been  given,  for  the  aasein- 
bly  is  now  disMolved,  and  the  inemlierM  of  it  dis|N'rse 
'  to  indulge  in  a  little  recreation,  pei'ha|tti  in  antici|>ation 
of  a  pleasant  jouniey — now  diving  down  into  the 
water,  now  trying  the  strength  and  suppleness  of  their 
pinions  by  flapping  them  with  all  their  might. 

Ap:irtfi'om  all  this  vulgar  nois<>  an.l  bustle,  some 
stately  swans  are  floating  ti-iinquilly  along,  occasionally 
bending  down  their  long  necks  to  gaze  thoughtfully 
into  the  floo<l,  and  |>os.iil)ly  meditating  on  the  long  and 
wearisome  journey  that  lies  l>efore  them.  Whoever 
observes  attentively  the  ever-varying  Bj)eetacle  of  busy 
animal  life,  and  sees,  in  every  movement,  in  every  coin- 
cidence, not  mere  accident,  but  the  wise  ordinance  of 
nature,  will  enter  into  the  pious  spirit  of  those  words 
of  Goethe:  — 

"  Thus  does  Nature  R()eak  to  known,  unknown,  and 
mistaken  senaea,  to  herself  and  to  us,  through  a  thou- 
sand phenomena  ;  and  to  the  attentive  observer  she  ia 
nowhere  dead  or  dumb.'* 

A  few  miles  beyond  the  lake,  the  road  turned  north 
into  a  mountain  pass,  at  the  western  side  of  which 
they  saw  a  Mexican  settlement,  the  town  of  Covero, 
to  the  foundation  of  which  a  spring,  that  now  came 
gushing  out  in  a  thick  stream  from  a  cleft  in  the  rovk, 
had  ^ven  rifc,     As  wv  rode,  .lays  MiiIJIiiiu.scn,  through 


the  narrow  pa«n,  we  onnid  see  that  the  houses  wen 
stuck  to  the  rooky  walls  like  swallows'  nests,  and  the 
settlera,  imrtly  no  doubt  out  of  idleness,  but  partly 
with  a  view  of  giving  their  houses  greater  solidity, 
had  turned  every  smooth  surfiice  and  every  hollow  of 
the  rock  to  account  in  their  buildings.  Near  the 
spring  the  houses,  crowded  closely  together,  presented 
a  melancholy  picture  of  |X)vertv  and  dirt,  and  such  ol 
the  |)opulation  as  we  saw  alxMit  gave  the  impression 
of  people  who  would  only  w<'ik  just  as  much  as  was 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  existence,  and  enable  them 
to  dance  an  occasional  fandango. 

We  set  up  our  tents  in  an  open  s|iace  in  the  middle 
of  the  town,  where  there  gushu<l  out  just  liefnre  us  the 
above-mentioned  spring  of  excellent  water;  and  on  the 
broad  sandstone  rock  which  o|ieiied  to  |Hiur  forth  this 
welcome  supply  we  saw  a  remaikable  stone  in  the  form 
of  an  immense  urn,  with  a  somewhat  feeble  foot,  that 
rose  ten  feet  high,  and  formetl  so  conspicuous  an  object 
that  it  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  every 
passer-by.  What  matle  it  the  more  remarkable  was, 
that  instead  of  lieing,  as  might  have  been  sup|HMe<l,  a 
inasH  of  rock  rolled  from  alwve.  which  the  atmosphere 
and  the  rains  had  worn  into  this  form,  it  was  itself  a 
|iart  of  the  sandstone  de|)osit  on  which  it  rested,  and 
the  weaf.  foot,  by  which  the  whole  burden  wasMupitorted, 
was  sc  hollnwoil  out  that  a  man  could  conveniently 
c'^awl  through  it. 

ilence  they  entered  upon  the  black  districts  which 
outlay  the  chief  furnace  of  an  extensive  volcanic  district, 
some  days' journey  to  the  south  of  Muniii  Taylor.  The 
valley  of  the  San  Jose  still  leads  up  towaitls  the  Sierra 
Mndru,  where  that  principal  and  most  central  ridge  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  could  be  traversed  by  three  openings, 
one  by  the  Camino  del  Obis|Ki,  a  second  by  the  Canon 
ilel  Gallo  and  the  Zuni  Pass,  and  a  third  by  Campbell's 
i'ass  and  Fort  DeHance.  The  ex|H'ditioii  proceeded  by 
the  iuM:ond  while  .Mr.  CampU'll  went  to  explore  the 
third.  Un  the  19th  they  crossed  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  of  the  Sierni  Madre,  the  wntershed  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ocean.s,  and  ut  that  point  8,'2oO 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  si^it.      {See  .Map,  p   6^4.) 

Thence  they  descended  int<i  an  extensive  valley,  into 
which,  says  Mollhausen,  here  and  there,  ran  spurs  frain 
various  ranges  of  mouutiiiiis,  and  which  iucluded  a 
level  highland  with  horizimtal  strata,  and  wild  hills 
that  gave  a  picturesque  character  to  the  landsoa|ie. 
Where  the  roots  of  tiees  could  by  |Kinsibility  find  room 
between  the  masses  of  stone,  there  were  sure  to  be 
seen  dark  woo<is  of  pine  and  kindred  species;  and  at 
rare  intervals  the  black  line  of  this  forest  was  broken 
by  the  withered  foliage  of  a  solitary  oak.  In  the  phiin 
itf  If,  which  passed  towanis  the  west  into  wave-like 
undulations,  trees  of  the  coniferous  order  were  scat- 
tere<l  soaringly  about  in  the  hollows.  Our  way  led,  in 
a  westerly  direction  across  the  plain,  towards  a  range 
of  mountains  running  north  and  south,  and  then 
northwards  along  their  base.  After  some  time  the 
range  again  turned  to  the  west,  and  when  we  had 
])a8.sed  the  angle  forme<l  by  this  turn  we  came  in  sight 
of  Inscription  Rock,  rising  like  a  gray  giant  before  us, 
at  th(j  distance  of  about  two  miles.  'I'he  precise  form 
of  the  rock  could  hardly  be  ascertained  at  this  distance, 
but  it  evidently  rose  perjiendicularly  to  a  great  height, 
and  bad  very  much  the  tigure  of  an  obelisk. 

The  spring  at  tliis  rock  had  been  fixed  on  as  the 
goal  of  this  day's  march  ;  and  as  we  all  '/fished  for  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  inseriptionu  4ud  mini,  of 
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which  wo  had  hnard  no  much,  and  weni  aware  that  we 
■hniild  hiivn  to  cnntiniin  the  journey  on  the  following 
day,  we  nrgcil  on  onr  innlt'ii  to  their  iitnwmt  ii|M'od,  and 
tnitlcd  U|)  and  down  hill,  over  the  froa-n  gnniiid,  iit  a 
brink  |iiic<'.  Meveml  honrn  U'lore  dark  our  tentn  weitJ 
•Ireiidy  jiitched,  and  we  were  Hutting  out  t->  !  iid  a  path 
by  wliioli  we  might  climb  tlie  riH'k.  F'roni  our  camp, 
which  wiiR  pliiced  immediately  at  the  IniHe  of  the 
eaHtem  |H)int  of  the  Moro,  lu  the  n>ck  ia  called  liy  the 
Mexictina  {Hee  Mine),  it  apiH-aii*  inacceHMible,  riHing 
for  2U(l  feet  from  the  gn)iind,  uh  Mmmith  and  'ib.upt 
ni  ■  maHH  of  mawinry ;  but  thin  (Hiiiit  waH  one  angle  of 
a  triniiglu,  of  which  one  side  ran  towarilH  llie  west,  iind 
the  other   tu  tliu  aoiith-weHt     The  Bouthern   wall,  at 


the  diatanco  of  Romo  hundred  yarda  from  nnr  camp, 
where  it  had  a  perfectly  smooth  Miirfiice,  w«h  covered 
with  inrixioiiH  ami  irn'giilar  low  forination.s,  wliiNt  the 
northern,  lor  the  extent  of  ni'iirly  halt  a  mile,  ap- 
peared to  maintain  the  xarnu  hi'i>;lit  and  the  Hanin 
direction,  but  v  uh  nearly  covered  by  lofty  piiicH  and 
cedarH. 

The  Bpring  wan  at  the  south  aide,  in  a  wiiuill  ravine, 
at  the  place  where  the  .smiKith  rocky  wall  came  to  an 
end;  but  it  had  only  a  scanty  Hupply  ;  and  the  water, 
which  formed  a  little  |io(d,  was  hanlly  enough  for  our 
expedition. 

.A  '•  '.'e  pine  stood  alone  in  the  dark  cnrner  by  the 
water:    but  the  remaiiiilcr  of  the  lUMitlicrn  hIiIc  of  **'» 
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rock  was  covered  by  dwarf  cedars,  reaching  up  to  the 
summit  of  the  plaU-an,  and  adding  greatly  to  the 
picturewjue  effect  of  the  ticenery.  'I'he  formation  of 
the  rock  showed  gray  Hiindstone,  lying  in  immenHe, 
closely-connticled  Mtrnta,  which  inclined  a  little  towanlH 
the  west,  so  that  the  ea«U'rn  |H'ak  of  the  rock  was  the 
highest  |>oint,  aud  we  had  to  go  round  to  the  west,  to 
seek  a  method  of  access  to  it.  Before  ascending  In- 
scription Ruck,  however,  we  sought  out  the  in.scriptions 
of  which  Lieutenant  Sinip.wn  had  already  8|Miken  in 
his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  the  year  IS.V). 
On  the  noilh,  as  well  as  the  soiith  side,  where  smooth 
vertical  walls  of  yielding  .siincl.-<toiie  rock  offered  the 
liiust  couvenieutujipiu-luuily  fur  such  a  purpose,  names 


1  and  inscriptions  had  been  cut,  that,  with  few  excep- 
tions, were  in  the  Spanish  language,  and  in  an  anti(|ue 
1  character,  affording  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the 
I  extent  to  which  the  S|)aniards  had  carried  their  re- 
I  searches  aud  enterprises. 

'      Thei-e  is  a  strange  and  even  solemn  feeling  in  stand- 

I  ing   tluis  before  these    mouldering   anti   half-illegible, 

!  but  still   venerable,  relics  of  past  times.     There   are, 

I  indeed,  to  be  seen   in    nniny  putts  of  the  world  more 

I  striking  memorials  of  former  ages,  but  they  are  mostly 

known,   and  we  have  l»i-u    prejaired  for  the  sight  of 

them   by  historical  records.     But  the  impressiou   was 

iiMirr  |«iwerful,  and  we  were  more  immediately  carried 

I  back  in  imaginatiou  t,o  those  lung-departed  generations 
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whi'ii  we  itood  face  to  face  with  these  ni  wly-diaeovt'iijd 
tokriiH  I'i  tilt'  |iri'Meiice  of  the  mail-clad  Spiiuiui'da  w'no 
al.so  once  stdtid  here  lahoriuiisly  curving  those  inucrip- 
tinna,  and  lonk  urouud  us  on  the  objects  that  have  ever 
since  riMniiincd  nntoiichtd,  and  trit'd  to  iloci|ilier  the 
characters  uu  wliicb  liardly  a  human  eye  had  Kince  then 
rostt'd. 

The  names,  which  form  various  groups,  have  been 
cut  at  ditVcrent  times,  us  chance  directed,  or  as  it 
pleased  s\icces!.i\o  ti;;vclk'ra  to  place  them,  here  and 
there,  aniiiiii»  the  former  ones.  In  one  place,  for  ia- 
staii  'e,  yeu  tiini,  "In  the  year  1041,  BartoK>me  Romelo," 
HHd  then  some  wirds  no  longer  legible.  F  ,rther  on 
"  In  the  year  1710,  on  thrt  2Gth  day  of  August,  C4inie 
past  this  place  Don  Felix  Martinez,  tioveruor  :uid 
Oaptaiii-Gi'iieral  nf  this  kinfjdoin,  in  order  to  subjeet 
and  annex  the  Mui)nis,"and  ujjain  some  illegible  words. 
Then,  "On  the  '.''<! h  day  ol  Septeinlier,  in  the  year 
\7'-i'!,  came  ]ia»t  tiii.;  place  Bachelor  Don  Juan  Ignacio 
de  Arnusjiin."  "  Diego  i<ela.s(piez  oauie  Jiast  this  place." 
"  (.)n  the  :!;Sth  day  of  .Septeniber,  of  the  year  1737, 
leached  this  place  the  famous  Doctor  Don  Martin  de 
Liza  Coclieu,  Bishop  of  Durungo,  and  left  ou  the  ^Utli 
for  Zuni." 

"  Jtp.seph  Doniinquti  and  others  came  past  this  placu 
in  Uctdber.  with  much  cauu  >u  aud  some  fear." 

'Ju'in  Oarica  de  la  Revn^  chief  Alealdn,  and  the 
first  (me  chosen  tor  the  town  ot  Saute  Fe,  in  the  year 
1710,  on  the  2Gth  of  August" 

"  By  the  hand  of  Baitoh)  Ferinndez  AnUinio  Fer- 
nandez Moro.  Bartolomo  Nariw),  Governor  and  Cap- 
tiiin-(!eneral  of  the  province  of  New  Mexico,  for  our 
lord  tlie  king,  came  juist  this  place  ou  his  return  from 
Buelilii  lie  Zuui,  on  the  2'Jlh  of  July,  of  the  year  1020, 
and  restored  it  to  |HMice,  admitting  the  jHHiple,  on  their 
request,  to  the  favo\;r  of  becoming  subjects  of  I'is 
Majesty,  and  tl>  'y  weiv  again  obedieni  ;  and  they  diil 
this  out  of  their  own  iVee  will,  considering  it  as  niiue 
wise  and  Christian,*  •  •"  "a  so  renowned  and  valiant 
soldier  •  •  •"  the  rest  is  entirely  decaved. 

"There  jmsseil  this  place  with  des|)atche8  (some 
words  etlitced )  on  the  lOlh  day  of  April,  1000." 

This  last  seeiiis  to  be  the  oldest  of  the  inscriptions, 
of  which  theiv  are  some  hundreds,  covering  the  srnoiith 
face  of  the  rook,  and  among  which  are  many  nanus  of 
men  who  played  an  im|Mirtant  pan  in  the  ouxpieiit  of 
New  Mexico. 

The  presence  of  these  inscriptions,  and  of  In(':'"i 
figures  and  hieioglvpliics  along  with  the  Spanish  names, 
is,  as  Miillhausen  justly  rtmiarks,  easily  explained  from 
the  fact  that,  a.s  this  is  the  only  "•  -ing  for  many  miles 
which  the  old  Zuni  road  pass's,  tniv.  Hers,  whether  Kuro- 
|a'an  or  Indian,  usually  rested  ..i  r-,  -nd  were  tempt:"!  j 
by  the  Binootliness  of  the  sandstone  rock  to  make  iii- 
»ori|'tioii«  and  dr  iwings  on  them.  Towa  d«  the  end  of 
the  afternoon  we  reiched  the  south  side  o;  the  rock, 
where  thele.sssU'ep  positiod  'f  the  nia  les  of  stone  made 
the  a.sciMit  of  the  In»cri|rtion  Rock  ea.sior,  and  after 
freipu'ut  slips  on  the  slanting  surface  of  tho  blocks  we 
at  last  reached  the  higlii'st  point,  whence  we  obtained 
a  wiile  and  niagnilicent  >,/ospict  of  the  surrounding 
country.  I/ioking  north  or  ea.st  we  could  see  the  Sierra 
de  Zuni  orMadre,  covered  with  dark  cedars  aud  pine 
wimkI;!,  runniiig  from  north-west  to  south-east  ;  and 
towards  the  south  the  horizon  was  bounded  by  blue 
mou:  'Ain  pei;ks  i.nd  ranges,  ri.-'ng  highaljove  the  neigh- 
Ixiiiring  wooded  hiils  aud  taUe-Uuds  which  adjoined 
lu.scriptiou  Rock. 
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Toward.s  the  west  we  saw  the  horizontal  lines  formed 
by  the  highlands  and  tablj-rocks,  and  immediately 
around  us  lay  small  prairies,  scatli'red  over  with  trees, 
singly  or  in  groups,  that  afforded  a  nmst  plea-sing  cun- 
trast  to  the  wall  like  rock.s,  and  displayed  a  beautiful 
fnvsh  green  "olour  inste  id  of  the  prevalei.  ^  autumnal 
gray.  But  what  attracted  our  attntiun  more  strongly 
than  either  tho  i'  wriptions  or  the  prospc.t,  was  i!i«r 
sight  of  the  c. ('lying  ruins  of  two  old  town.s,  the 
dwellings  of  a  )  >ple  now  pa.s.sed  away,  that  crowned 
the  heightii  of  tlie  Moro. 

The  plateau  ol'the  rock  formed  by  no  mean.,  .n  un- 
interrupted surliice,  but  was  delt  by  a  ravine  that 
oiM^ned  towards  the  middle  into  a  sort  of  court.  The 
sides  of  I  hi.,  ravine  wen-,  however,  so  stiep  as  to  be 
inaccessible  without  »  '  i.oial  asa'stance :  lofty  pines 
••rew  at  the  bottom  of  it,  but  tho\igh  thyy  reared  their 
heads  to  a  considerable  height,  tin  y  did  not  reach  the 
level  of  the  rot^k  where  we  were  standing  ;  only  a  soli- 
tary clilT,  till, I,  s'.iot  up  like  a  column  and  stoisl  a|>art 
from  the  rocky  wall,  jittained  an  eipial  height.  On 
every  side  <.f  the  ravine,  wh eh  nearly  cut  tlie  rock  into 
two  halves,  cculd  be  traced  ancient  foundations,  and 
remains  of  avhitectural  works;  the  actual  nii'isformiKi 
a  rectangle  of  ;itl7  feet  long  by  200  ii.  breadth,  and  thn 
foundation  walls  sliiiwed  that  the  a|>artnients  must 
have  run  round  the  sides,  leaving  a  free  space  in  the 
middle  ;  the  principal  ones  fieniing  the  side  "alls,  but 
there  were  also  traces  of  arcliitecti.vo  visible  in  the 
inclosed  courts.  The  chief  walls  appeared,  judging  by 
their  lonniins,  to  have  Ihhmi  caretnlly  bniit  of  small 
blocks  of  sandstone,  cem>lite(l  together  :  and,  like  all 
the  ruins  of  New  Mexico,  thest!  were  surrounded  by 
an  iinmei<se  (piantity  of  fragments  of  pottery,  .si>  that 
the  idea  unavoidably  suggested  it.se!f  iif  their  having 
bei'ii  in  former  days  nniiiy  more  pots  bnken  than  the 
or>!uiary  accidents  of  domestic  life  w  juld  account  for. 
Pikssibly  such  a  custom  mr.y  have  pr-  .ailed  in  conne<,- 
tiou  with  ivligious  ceremonies  or  fesliviiii's, — at  all 
events  the  [iresent  Pueblo  Indians,  tliuugh  they  use 
earthenware  ve.sselH  of  the  s.iuie  kind,  exhibit  no  such 
accinnulatii  ns  of  frtignients. 

What  e<add  have  induced  tiie  longdeparted  Inhabi- 
tants of  the.se  ruined  towui  f.o  bui!  '  their  habitations 
U|Hii>  almost  inaccessible  rocks  can  now  oidy  be 
gue.s.sed  at 

Leaving  the  Rio  Oninde,  and  proceeding  west- 
ward, between  the  34th  and  30i,h  degrees  ninth  lati- 
tude, the  "iiins  that  you  piui"  lo'  s<j  numerous,  even  in 
fertile  and  well-watereil  ri'gii/os,  that  yiai  are  continu- 
iJly  led  to  ►peculate  u]K)n  *'>e  past  history  of  these 
oountri.-s.  How  richly  cultivi-.teil  .  istonce  '"ive  lM">n 
these  desol^'B  ivgiims,  now  only  (wcasionally  traverseil 
bv  bunds  ot  Apacl'u  and  Navalioe  Inilians  intent  on 
plunder.  Nearer  to  the  Rio  Oraiido  and  the  Oila, 
^here  may  indeed  be  seen  a  few  giiy  Indian  Pueblos 
Bcv'tert-d  among  the  Mexican  settlements,  but  their 
nninoer  is  <juile  insignilicaiit  in  com|iarisoii  to  the  mass 
of  ruins.  Many  cimjectur".s  have  been  for'oed  concern- 
ing the  relatiiai  of  the  I'ueblo  Iiu'  „ns  to  the  Azteco 
and  Tolteks  that  once  (y-crran  ihe  whole  coii'tiy,  and 
Hcaro,  y  a  traveller  passes  through  Mexico  wl.o  hss  not 
his  owr  Hypothesis  to  olfer  on  the  subject,  but  ■•<>  luie 
has  yet  suoceeded  in  pen.'trating  the  deep  obscurity 
that  hanga  over  the  history  of  these  vanished  races. 
Only  the  most  learned  and  diliiri'-.t  inipiirers  have  been 
BO  far  successful  as  to  d'"'i|ihei  the  hieroglyhics,  aud 
bring  the  results  they  have  obtained  into  ouch  uonneo- 
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(ion  as  tn  till  up  moot  of  the  chasms  in  the  ancient!  Mexican  HighUnclH — Coahuila,  Chihtia-him,  and  Mi 
hiHtory  of  Muxico.  In  this  manner  we  learned  how  chuaoan  to  Guatemala.  Nicaragua,  Hoiidunui,  and  Coxtit 
well-founded  were  the  coujecturfH  of  the  migrations)  Rica,  the  Dumerous  Aztec  words  to  lie  found  in  the 
and  tile  three  haltinK-plHCft)  of  the  Aztecs  or  ancient  primitive  language  of  Sononi,  an  well  as  in  that  now 
Me xicHOH.  winrh  Bartlett,  in  lii'<  i>evertliele8H  excellent !  apoken  on  the  island  of  Uuiotepec  in  the  great  lake  ot 
work,  dcMignateri  as  i<lle  tmditionN,  founding  hix  opinion  Nicaragua,  declare  how  extensive  were  the  wanderings 
on  the  total  want  of  n'seni'liince  between  the  language  of  the  ancient  inhahitantii  of  Anuhuac. 
of  the  itncient  MexicansHuil  that  of  any  tribeof  luiliuuB  Might  there  not  be  then,  besides  the  indisputably 
existiug  further  to  the  north.  genuine  hieroglyphical  writings  of  the  calendar-keeping 


The  l»l>orioii8  and  elalxirate  works  of  a  grent  philo- 
lugiat,  Z>T.  Busihnmiiii.  prove  how  bold  is  the  aswrtiou 


Aztecs,  other  marks  left  of  their  migrations  1     Miglit 
thev  not  have  left  traces  on  the  road  that  would  also 


of  such  a  total  want    .1   ii^scml. lance.     The  ditlusion  of    serve  a»  tokens  of  their  passage!     Among  the   ruins 
the  Altec  ntmaa  of  localitiea,  from  the  interior  of  the  :  that  are  found  at  viirious  parallels  between  'Jie  valley 
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of  the  Rio  Grande  anil  the  Pm'ilic,  it  is  very  obvious 
tl'..>t  the  further  south  ilu'v  lie,  the  more  culture  and 
Cirtistio  skill  tlwy  exhilm  The  itncient  towi:  <>(  the 
..."itH  lnn3  :,ot  fallen  .^o  completely  to  decay  as  tlie 
moi"  northerly,  and  the  unlearned  oliserver  cannot  Iml 
ask  amongst  -vhom  should  these  niiiis  have  originated 
but  ainongf*  the  ancient  moos,  who,  during  a  journey 
that  lasteo  ''"'  centuries,  were  doubtless  making  pro- 
gress ill  civilisslon  ;  and  when  they  left  one  halting- 
place  to  build  new  dwellings  el.se.vhere,  applied  the 
exjierience  they  had  gnidiiidly  acqiiiieil  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  mode  of  architecture,  {u  this  manner 
may  perhaps  be  explainer,  the  d'Tereiice  between  the 
lueie  heaps  of  ruins  on  the  Little  Colorado,  the  better 


I  reservetl   Casus  (irnndes  on  the  Gila,  and  the  teinjiles 
and  otbei  liiglil)  artistic  structures  found  in  Mexico. 

'I'liu  towns  !)•  the  I'uelilo  Indians  in  New  Mexico 
diller,  indeed,  in  many  reslK'tts  from  most  of  the  old 
ruined  ones  ;  but  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great 
resemblance  in  the  foundations  to  the  plan  of  :heir 
tentM^ed  many  storied  dwellings,  and  in  the  eniploy- 
nient  of  ladders  as  the  mraiis  of  access  to  the  interior 
of  the  houses.  The  variations  of  the  newer  mode  of 
building,  from  the  More  ancient,  are  very  trifling  in 
coui|)ari»on  with  t'  e  length  of  the  period  during  which 
they  have  aiisen  ;  the  eaithiiiwaie  funtiuttically-pHinted 
household  utensils  of  the  present  iiibabitants  of  the 
i'uebluN,  rive,  when  they  ai'e  bVukeu,  bugiuenta  that 
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are  not  ilI-Hngii'sliaMe  from  tlioae  found  in  the  Biicieiit 
heaps  of  rtiins;  and  the  pnictice  of  taming  birds, 
namely,  eagles  and  wild  turkeyH,  one  that  in  these 
countries  dates  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  still  exists 
among  the  Zuui.s,  Moquis,  and  in  most  of  the  Pueblos. 
If  it  is  proved,  then,  that  the  ruins  of  New  Mexico 
may  be  uscrilied  to  the  ancient  Aztecs,  Tolteks,  and 
Chichimeks,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  present 
Pueblo  Indians,  if  not  pure  descendants  of  thn  above 
races,areat  all  events  nearly  akin  to  them,  though  a  con- 
siderable mixture  must  certainly  have  taken  |ilace.  The 
variations  among  the  langimges  of  the  present  town- 
building  In'',iiiia,  and  their  difference  from  that  of  the 
Aztecs  is  mdced,  according  to  Bartlelt,  opposed  to 
such  a  conjecture;  bat  it  is  nothing  uncommon  to6nd, 
on  the  American  continent,  tribes  of  the  same  race, 
living  at  a  very  short  distance  fiwin  each  other,  who 
can  no  Ioniser  understand  each  other's  language  :  as 
Germans,  Frenchmen,  in  shoi-t,  representiitives  of  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  when  they  emigriit'!  to  America, 
learn  English,  which  is  itself  the  language  of  an  immi- 
grant race,  and  their  children  mostly  forget  thtir 
mother-tongue.  The  individuals  avA  tribes  left  be 
hind  in  the  great  Aztec  Mranderings  may  have  joined 
the  races  already  existing  there,  learned  their  speech, 
and  either  compelled  them  to  turn  town-buildei-s,  or 
themselves  have  adopted  the  nomadic  life,  as  the  ele- 
ment of  the  original  population,  or  of  the  newly-arrived 
one,  predominated  ;  a  point  determined,  perhaps,  by 
their  numerical  strength. 

Thence,  too,  might  be  explained  the  difference  thnt 
so  strongly  marks  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  brown- 
red  population  of  New  Mexico,  the  |)eaceliil  Pueblo 
Indians,  with  their  |)atriarchal  manners  and  cUKtoms, 
mid  the  nomadic  Ainchcs,  with  Iheir  kindred  robber 
nices.  The  Aztecs  may  thus  be  said  to  exist  ntill  more 
or  less  in  all  the  Indian  races  of  New  Mexico;  but  you 
look  in  vain  anion;;  them  for  the  large  aquiline  nose 
!ind  retreating  fnit;ln'.id»,  which  apiicar  from  their  scnl|)- 
tures  and  paintings  to  have  clianictcrised  the  Aztecs 
and  Tolteks.  In  one  part  only  of  the  American  conti- 
nent are  yim  strongly  reminded  of  them,  namely, 
among  the  Flat  Dead  and  Chinook  Indians,  in  the 
iKjfth,  near  the  Rocky  Monntains  ;  thou|;h,  in  fact, 
this  peculiar  conformation  of  face  is  not  anion;}  them  a 
oharacteristic  of  race,  but  the  elfcct  of  the  prjctiie  of 
co;";;ies8ing  the  headu  ot  their  infants  between  two 
boai'ds.  By  this  proceeilin^,  he  back  ot  the  head  is 
rendered  long  and  peaked,  the  nose  excessively  jiroject- 
iiig,  and  the  whole  [ihyniognomy  iiwunuw  a  bird-like 
uxpres.sion  ;  but  the  more  the  natural  features  are  dis- 
torted, the  haud.^omer  they  bccomi;  in  the  estiimition 
of  the  tribe.  The  custom  is  said  to  have  formerly  ex- 
isted also  among  the  Choctaw  Indians,  on  the  Arkansas, 
imongst  whom  there  are  traditions  of  a  great  migration 
having  taken  place. 

Is 

Xll. 

Trb  Oeroi.atii  Cirr— Tni  Tamp  Brronit  7,vv\-Tnit  Sicimn 
.SriiiNa— Kdix9ovUu)/om-  PLACBorNicairics — I'vixix 
ov  Zdmi. 

After  a  march  of  twenty  miles  from  this  remarkabh 
mountain  district  of  ^to^o,  they  reached  the  no  Iohi, 
interesting  and  roraarkabU  region  of  Zuiii,  at  the  sjirings 
of  the  Rio  del  Pescado,  or  Fish  River,  and  which  are 
called  /.Of  Ojoi  del  f'mauio.  I!4!autilully  clear  water 
trickled  at  various  plac438  from  the  buudtio  rockis  and 
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united  into  a  rivulet  that  flowed  westward  through  • 
valley,  on  either  side  of  which  table-lauils  and  lofty 
masses  of  rocks  towered  up.  Close  by  were  the  remain* 
of  an  ancient  settlement  or  town,  but  it  was  covered  with 
turf,  and  so  hidden  beneath  its  grassy  mantle  that  they 
only  discovered  it  after  close  examination,  by  the  foun- 
dation walls,  and  the  numerous  fragments  of  pottery 
lying  about  Towards  the  west,  about  1,000  yards 
from  the  oamp,  there  were  more  ruins,  but  of  tolerably 
well-preserved  houses,  lying  close  together,  and  forming 
a  kind  of  town,  on  the  banks  of  Rio  del  Pescado,  Mr. 
Mollhausen  at  once  proceeded  to  the  examination  of 
the  forsiken  town.  It  rose  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  stream,  which  here  attains  a  considerable  breadth, 
and  which  he  had  to  cross  by  stepping-stones. 

The  8f>ace,  he  says,  covered  by  this  old  Indian  settle- 
ment apiHjared  to  be  not  more  than  200  yards  by  l.?0; 
the  houses  were  quite  close  together,  two  stories  high, 
and  built  of  flat  stones  cemented  with  clay.  They 
inclosed  a  rectangular  space,  in  the  midst  of  which  were 
the  remains  of  a  single  building;  the  Pueblo  did  not 
seem  to  belong  m  the  oldest  time,  for  the  mol's  and 
walls  were  still  standing,  and  even  the  fireplaces  and 
chimneys  recognisable.  I  got  down  into  some  of  the 
dwellings,  it  was  easy  to  do,  notwithstanding  the  want 
of  ladders,  as  they  were  sunk  several  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  A  cold  dam|)  air  came  from  the 
de-solate  apartments,  and  rent«  and  cliasms  in  the  wallf 
admitted  a  partial  daylight  that  enabled  roe  to  search 
for  any  article  that  might  have  been  forgotten,  or  inten- 
tionally loft  l)ehind.  But  all  was  empty,  except  that 
here  and  there  in  a  comer  lay  a  little  straw,  indicating 
that  the  shepherds  of  the  ueighboiirKood  had  sought 
shelter  there,  and  probably  made  use  of  tko  inclosures 
as  stjkbles  for  their  cattle. 

The  rather  mournful  thought  involuntarily  suggested 
itself,  that  (lerhaps  the  place  had  bren  dep<ipulated  by 
infections  iliseiises,  for  the  drying  up  of  water,  that  in 
many  cases  has  occasioned  the  alxindonnieiit  of  Mexican 
t«wns  and  settlements,  could  not  l>e  the  cause  here,  since 
the  crystal  stream  of  the  Uio  ilel  Pesf'ado  flowed  through 
•>  fertile  |i|ain.  and  far  and  wid.^  around  were  to  bo  seen 
the  unmi'ttskenble  signs  of  former  cultivation  by  careful 
and  industrious  hnnds.  I  could  tmce  the  paths  by 
which  in  former  d^iyt  the  women  and  girls  bearing 
earthen  vessels  on  their  heads  had  trip|H'd  over  it,  and 
the  men  hod  phidded  along  to  their  l:iboiir  in  the  fields. 
On  the  small  hills  adjuiniu);  the  houses  I/ad  the  gray 
old  men  of  the  town  doubtless  warmed  themselves  in 
the  sun,  and  the  boys  carried  on  ihcir  noisy  games ; 
but  now  all  was  desolate  and  dead,  no  sound  was  to  1^ 
heard  within  the  for^^ken  walls,  and  no  living  creature 
was  to  be  seen  but  two  woIvck,  which  lef.  the  ruins  as 
I  entered  them,  and  remained  prowling  about  outside. 
I  wnt  a  bullet  after  them,  and  the  bnites  diuppeared, 
but  ducks  and  snipes,  startled  by  the  n>|)ort,  rose  scream- 
ing from  the  rivulet,  and  the  sound  echoed  thnmgh  tne 
desolate  buildings,  and  more  s'owly  among  the  distant 
mountains,  and  then  all  was  as  dreamily  still  as  before. 
I  went  back  by  a  circuitous  path  through  iho  fields, 
which  bore  the  marks  of  harvests  reaped  uot  long 
before  ;  aixl  I  subKe(pient'iy  learned  that  the  people  of 
Ziini  come  at  cortaif^  seasons  every  year  to  the  forsaken 
town  to  sow  and  reap  on  the  fruitful  lan.Is  around.  It 
is  not  iin|iossible  that  the  lost  inhabitants  may  ba\« 
go  .L'  over  to  the  Zuiii  Indians,  and  have  preserved  the 
custuni  of  Mini  lal  visits  and  pilgrimages  to  th^,  graves  of 
thuir  foroluthers,  which  they  would  be  more  likely  to  tie. 


/  3 
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M  tho  fieldi  hereabout  are  of  richer  loil  than  thoM  la 
the  naighboarhood  of  ZunL 

Henoe  thny  travelled  to  where  the  valley  narrowed, 
and  the  ranges  of  mountoius  that  lay  to  the  north  and 
Bouth  approached  and  appeared  to  touch,  forming  a 
kind  of  gate.  Beyond  this  the  country  op«ned  again, 
but  was  as  rocky  and  rugged  as  before,  and  more  or 
Iei»  overgrown  with  cedars,  and  now  watered  by  the 
Zuni  river,  which,  as  well  us  the  Peacado— one  of  its 
afSueuts — is  a  tributar}'  to  the  Rio  Colorado. 

No  sooner  had  the  expedition  arrived  near  Zuui, 
than  lt«  more  active  and  intelligent  members  set  forth 
to  ramble  all  over  the  place  in  search  of  anything 
remariuble.  They  were  soon  rewarded  upon  this  occa- 
rion  by  discovering  a  spring  that  formed  a  pool,  or  holy 
well,  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter. 

The  pool  received  its  tribute  from  veins  lying  con- 
oealed,  and  sent  its  superfluous  water  through  a  little 
hidden  runnel  to  the  nearest  brook,  and  through  this  to 
the  Zuni  river.  The  tiny  lake  had  been  carefully  inclosed 
by  the  Indiana  with  a  wall,  probably  to  prevent  the 
incursions  of  cattle.  The  cultivated  6eUl8  that  surround 
tho  spring  ap)ieared  to  ba  exclusively  watered  from  it, 
although  there  was  a  rivulet  so  near ;  for  numerous 
urns  and  vessels  that  had  served  for  drawing  and  carry- 
ing water  stood  ranged  at  the  top  of  the  wall.  Some 
of  our  party,  attracted  by  the  |>oculiar  form  of  these 
vessels,  wished  to  take  some  of  the  lighter  ones  with 
us ;  but  the  Indians  would  not  allow  even  the  order 
in  vhich  they  stood  to  be  disturbed,  ^o  that  the  idea 
ooonrred  to  us  that  the  spring  was  in  some  way  vene- 
rated by  the  Zuni.    {Set  p.  iA\.) 

The  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  ex))edition  soon  reached 
the  Indian  town  of  Zuni  itself,  and  before  they  could 
get  their  camp  in  order,  it  witH  so  filled  witli  the  brown 
forms  of  the  natives  that  there  was  not  a  single  tent  or 
fii«  without  soiim  of  them.  In  appoai-iince  they  were 
very  like  the  Puoblo  Indians  they  had  met  with.  The 
next  day  a  battue,  in  whinh  the  Indiims  issistcd,  was 
made  in  the  dark  ravines  to  shoot  the  gray  bear,  but 
without  sucoesa.  They  were  only  lad  to  a  spring  which 
the  bears  fnv^uent,  and  where  the  Indians  kill  them  by 
placing  a  large  stone  on  the  well,  which  when  the  thirsty 
animal  sets  t.o  work  to  remove  with  his  fure  (laws,  he 
gives  an  opportunity  for  so  deliberate  an  aim  an  to  be 
killed  with  a  single  shot  They  were  joined  at  this 
place  by  Mr.  Cnniiibell,  who  liad  been  exploring  tlie 
PaiR  through  the  Sierra  Madre,  which  is  designat^Hl 
by  bin  name,  and  which  waa  declared  ta  be  the  most 
available. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  the  exfiedition  Uift  the 
camp  before  Zuni,  and,  accompanied  Ivy  a  number  of 
Indians,  proceeded  towards  the  Pueblo,  whilst  Molt- 
hausen  and  several  of  the  party,  with  LieuteiukntWhip|ilu 
at  their  head,  went  off  for  an  excursion  to  the  ruins  on 
the  rooky  plateau. 

An  Indian,  he  relates,  was  soon  found  to  serve  us  as  a 
guide,  without  whom  it  would  have  been  very  ditBcult  to 
And  away  up  the  preoipitoua  wiills  of  rock  that  rise  sheer 
800  ftet  above  th«ir  base.  The  path,  whiuh  was  not  pnic- 
tioableeven  for  mules,  exhibited  many  of  those  remark- 
abW  formations  that  the  weather  and  the  ntmospheru 
will  often  effect  intheoonrse  of  time  in  a  yielding  kind 
of  rook.  Sonietimti  there  appoared  dome-like  cupolas 
or  regular  arahei^  iometimes  strange  chasms  and 
eolumns,  the  latter  not  unfrequently  showing  a  striking 
reserablanoe  to  the  hnman  form.  Two  of  them  wore, 
indeed,  pointed  out  by  our  Indian  guide  aa  petrifii^d 


bmnan  beings,  and  he  accounted  for  their  presence  in 
the  following  manner.  In  ancient  times,  when  the 
Zuni  still  lived  in  the  city  on  the  heights,  it  waa  no- 
ticed one  day  that  the  waters  in  the  valley  were  be- 
ginning to  rise.  Higher  and  higher  they  rose  till  they 
began  to  wash  the  surface  of  the  rock  on  which  the 
town  was  built,  and  threatened  to  wash  away  it  and  its 
inhabitants.  Thereni>on,  by  the  advice  of  certain  wise 
men,  they  took  a  young  man  and  a  maiden,  and  flung 
them  from  the  rock  into  the  waters,  which  immediately 
began  to  retire,  and  at  last  had  entirely  run  off;  but 
the  two  youug  sacrifices  were  found  standing  between 
the  rocks  and  turned  to  stone. 

It  does  not  require  much  imagination  to  trace  the 
resemblance  to  the  human  form  in  the  columnar  frag- 
ments to  which  this  old  myth  refers;  and,  indeed,  it 
wan  prol>ubly  this  resemblance  that  gave  the  first  occa- 
sion to  the  story. 

The  platforut  itself  was  not  so  dreary  as  it  looked 
from  below,  for  cedar  hushes  managed  .somehow  to  grow 
on  the  sterile  stony  ground,  and  partly  hid  the  ruins, 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  remains  of  walls  and  founda- 
tions. We  also  fuunti  some  places  of  sacrifice  or  altars, 
which  liad  the  appeai-aiicc  of  being  still  in  use,  as 
neatly-cut  boards  were  fixed  in  the  ground  around 
them  in  a  certain  order,  as  well  as  little  sticks  deco- 
rated with  feathers,  and  very  curiously-made  articles 
and  figures  of  wicker-work.  Heaps  of  things  of  the 
same  kind  in  a  decaying  state  also  lay  about,  and 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  decorations  were  from  time 
to  time  renewed  by  Indian  visitors.     (Hee  p.  646.) 

We  could  learn  no  further  particulai-s  concerning 
them;  but  the  opposition  made  bv  our  Indian  guide  to 
our  proposal  of  carrying  some  of  them  away  as  memo- 
rials showed  us  the  importance  attached  by  the  Zunis 
to  these  relics.  Just  as  we  were  going  away  our  guide 
took  a  little  flour  out  of  a  bag,  placed  it  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand,  and  then  turning  towards  the  plaoe  where 
we  had  been  standing,  blew  out  the  flour  into  the  iiir, 
as  if  by  way  of  effecting  some  kind  of  purification  of 
tho  spot.  He  stilted  that  he  did  it  to  prevent  disaster 
to  the  corn. 

The  present  Indian  town — Pueblo  do  Zuni  (Sm  p. 
Ci.'i,')^ — rises  from  a  little  height  above  the  Zuni  river, 
which  carries  its  waters  to  the  Colorado  Cliiquito.  Its 
houses  are  built  like  those  of  Santo  Domingo,  in  the 
terraced  style,  with  from  three  to  seven  stories,  one 
above  the  other,  each  smaller  than  the  one  below  it,  so 
that  each  possesses  a  small  fore-court  or  gallery;  but 
thu  streets  between  the  houses  are  very  narrow,  and 
sometimes  entirely  covered  by  building  over.  There 
is  a  Koman  Catholic  church  in  the  town,  built,  like  the 
houses,  of  white  bricks,  and  very  simple  in  its  interior 
ducorations,  having  only  a  few  bad  pictures  and  worse 
stAtues  round  the  walls. 

The  number  of  inba!)itanta  mwy  be  reckoned  at  from 
1,800  to  2,000,  but  the  sniall-pcx  has  committed  such 
t«rrible  ravages  amongst  them,  that  it  is  diiflcult  to 
make  any  clone  estimate.  It  is  said  that  there  are 
some  A  Ibinos  among  the  Zuni  Indians,  but  we  could 
not  obtain  a  sight  of  them  for  fear  of  the  small-pox,  for 
though  some  of  our  party  had  already  been  attacked, 
and  we  had  of  course  to  carry  them  with  us  in  the 
waggon.s,  it  was  still  thought  adviiuible  for  us  to  keep 
clear  of  the  Indian  dwelli'igs,  from  which  the  malady 
threatened  ui  in  its  most  fourful  form. 

The  Zuni  Indians  are  more  favourably  disposed  to 
civilisation  than  those  of  anr  of  the  other  ruoblos 
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They  breed  sheep,  keep  lionies  and  asoes,  and  praotiae 
agriculture  on  an  exteosivo  scale.  The  harvest  was 
over  when  our  expedition  passed,  but  in  all  direotiens 
tields  of  wheat  and  mauie  stubbie,  as  well  aa  gourds 
and  melons,  bure  testimony  to  their  industry,  and  they 
also  raise  in  tlieir  gardens  beans,  onions,  and  capsicums; 
the  latter  especially,  immense  quantities  of  which  were 
hanging  to  dry  in  garlands  all  over  tha  houses.  Be- 
sides agriculture  and  cattle  breeding,  they,  or  rather 
their  women,  are  skilful  in  the  art  of  weaving,  and,  like 
the  Navahoes,  manufacture  durable  blankets.  The 
grinding  of  the  corn  to  flour  is  also  regarded  as  women's 
work,  and  is  performed  with  no  other  machinery  than 
one  stone  to  rub  against  another  placed  aslant,  and 
there  is  a  forge  in  the  town,  at  which  Indian  hammera 
and  tongs  are  set-n  at  work. 

The  Pueblo  —  with  its  terraced  houses,  elevated 
streets,  numerous  ladders,  and  the  figures  climbing  up 
anil  down  tlicm,  the  tame  turkeys  and  the  eagles  sitting 
about  ou  the  walls — presents  u>  interesting  picture, 


and  appeared  still  more  attractive  when  we  looked 
bock  on  it  across  the  wide  plain  now  stripped  of  its 
harvests,  and  with  the  background  of  grand  masses  of 
rock  and  blue  distant  mountaina 

The  Rio  Zuni  coming  from  the  south-east,  attains 
a  breadth  of  200  feet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town.  They  did  not,  however,  follow  the  course  of 
the  stream,  but  turned  more  t')  the  north,  aa  they 
intended  to  pass  the  night  ne^r  a  spring  at  a  low 
rocky  chain  that  the  Indians  had  |iointad  out  to 
ua  They  had  now  the  great  chain  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  behind  them,  and  the  country  appeared 
to  open  and  promise  more  convenient  travelling, 
but  atill  they  sought  to  obtain  guides  from  the 
Zunia,  as  the  services  of  natives  who  |)os)«-ased  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  their  own  hunting  grounds 
would  be  of  iiinre  avail  to  them  than  the  general 
knowledge  of  the  most  ex|ierienced  trapper&  This 
they  at  length  succeeded  in  doing;  it  was  determined 
by  the  Indians  in  council  that  the  enterprise  of  the 
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Amertoans,  which  tended  to  establish  more  direct  and 
ra|)id  cunimunicatioii  U-tween  the  Pueblos  and  the 
white  settlements,  were  by  all  means  to  be  promoted  ; 
and  one  of  their  nnmlwr,  Job^  IIatch6  by  name,  waa 
apiKiiiited  to  guide  the  ex^iedition  by  the  shortest  and 
Ix^st  rc)ut<!  to  the  Little  Colorado,  whilst  another,  Jn)i6 
Mariii,  was  coniaiissioMed  to  proceed,  in  oonipaiiy  with 
another  Indian,  i;:  a  north-westerly  direction  to  the 
Mmjui  Indians,  in  order  to  obtain  from  them  guides 
for  the  next  iwrtion  of  the  journey,  namely,  from  the 
Little  Colorado  to  the  San  Francisco  Mountaina 

XIII 

Diip-LYiNo  Salt  Pool— Curious  Discoviry  o»   Pbkriouh 
Stonks  — 'i  HK   Rio  Skcco  -  PETHiriKO  KoHKST  — Shall- 

rOX  AHONO  TUB  LvoiANS  —  RuiNS  on  TUB  CoLORAI<0 
ChiQUITO— COUPABISOM  OF  TOISK  RuiNS  WITH  TBS  (USAS 
tiR.tNDKS  ON  TUB  UlO  OiLA,  HlO  8AMNA8,  AND  IN  CHI- 
B0AHUA. 

Or  the  28th  of  November  the  expedition  broke  up 
its  second  encampment  westward  of  Zuni,  and  followed 


a  oironitons  path  through  the  woods  in  a  continually 
ascending  country,  with  rugged  and  Rt<*p  acclivities  of 
a  very  desolate  an|iect,  till  they  came  to  a  curious 
pond  of  brackish  water,  hence  culled  "  the  Salt  Pond." 
Without  a  guide,  says  Mollhaiiaen,  we  should  never 
have  found  it,  for  there  was  not  the  smallest  swelling 
or  sinking  of  the  ground,  or  any  richer  vegetation  by 
which  the  presence  of  water  might  have  been  surmised 
The  pond  was  more  like  the  crater  of  a  volcano  than 
anything  else,  for  it  lay  at  tne  bottom  of  a  deep  funnel- 
shaped  nole,  where,  looking  over  the  precipice,  we 
could  see  it  gleaming  below.  It  could  not  be  less 
than  two  hundred  feet  below  the  surface,  and  while 
the  top  of  the  opening  was  ab<iiit  two  hundred  feet 
in  breadth,  it  contracted  so  much  aa  it  went  down 
that  at  the  surface  of  the  water  it  was  scarcely  sixty. 
A  narrow  path  wound  round  the  inside  of  the  steep 
clay  Hides  of  the  funnel  down  to  the  water,  and  offered 
the  only  possibility  of  a  descent,  and  even  by  this  great 
care  waa  required,  as  a  slip  or  a  atumble  might  have 
been  dangerona.     The  auimaia  could  only  be  driven 
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itnm  in  nnall  numbers  at  •  tinie,  for  the  wiiter  wui 
only  Mfl—lble  to  them  in  one  plaoe,  and  there  they 
sank  up  to  their  knees  in  a  niontaa. 

It  wag  not  possible  to  make  even  an  approximate 
estimat*  of  the  depth  of  this  mysterious  looking  lake, 
but  the  dark  colour  of  the  water,  in  which  soma  few 
crippled  oottoa-wood  trees  were  reflected,  showed  that 
it  was  deep ;  and  ot  the  long  reedf  that  grew  bnt  a 
few  feet  from  tlie  bank,  we  could  see  only  their  tops 
aboTe  the  anifiMMi  The  water  had  exactly  the  same 
taste  •■  that  found  eautward  of  the  Rixsky  Mountains 
in  the  gypsnm  region,  and  Heeiued  to  be  so  much  the 
more  agreeable  to  the  animals.  Herds  of  black-tailed 
deer  ai^  antelope*  showed  tbemselTea  in  the  twilight, 
and  alanned  onr  people^  who  took  them  for  a  troop  of 
Navahoe  Indiana,  Probably  the  oreaturas  wished  to 
get  down  to  the  lake,  but,  being  disturbed  by  our 
presence,  passed  on  further  to  the  west. 

From  this  remarkable  lake  or  pond,  they  passed  on 
in  a  more  northerly  direction,  and  they  had  scarcely 
gone  lix  miles  before  they  came  to  a  freeh  spring,  and 
they  immediately  made  preparations  for  resting  and 
passing  the  night  there.  This  spring  is  called  Navahoc 
Spring,  from  the  Indiana  inhabiting  the  region  around. 
Tnere  were  ruins  of  an  old  town  around,  and  they  were 
visited  by  two  of  the  tribe,  who  would  not,  however, 
hold  intercourse  with  them,  beoanse  they  came  from  a 
place  infested  with  small  pox,  and  hod  some  cases  in 
their  camp.  It  is  very  possible  iniJeed,  saya  MoU- 
hausen,  tb'^t  we  may  have  had  our  small-pox  patients 
to  tharL  fur  remaining  unmolested  by  the  Navahoe 
Indians  during  oar  whole  journey  through  their 
hunting  grounds. 

On  the  30th  of  November  they  left  Navahue  Spring, 
and  croesed  an  undulating  country,  which,  by  its 
barren  sands  and  almost  total  absence  of  vegetation, 
well  tleaerved  the  name  of  a  desert. 

Deep  ravines  and  dry  beds  of  streams  intersected 
our  path,  and  greatly  olistructed  our  progress ;  woods 
and  treea  retired  further  and  further  from  our  sight, 
and  at  last  disappeared  altogether,  and  the  prospect  on 
every  side  became  most  forlorn.  Before  u&,  in  the  blue 
distance,  we  could  distinguish  the  peaks  cf  a  range  of 
high  nioimtuins,  which  we  ascertained  to  Le  those  of 
San  Francisco, — gigantic  extinct  volcanopf, — towards 
which  lay  our  route :  but  we  had  many  a  long  and 
weary  day's  march  before  us,  and  many  an  obstacle 
to  overcome,  before  we  jould  hope  to  slake  our  thirat 
at  the  cool  waters  of  the  spring  that  gushes  out  at 
the  foot  of  the  principal  mountain,  Leruiix  Spring 
as  it  is  called,  from  our  guide,  who  was  its  first 
discovemr. 

We  had  been  much  struck  by  seeing  many  of  the 
Zuni  Indians  wearing  preuious  stones,  rspecially  fine 
large  garnets,  as  ornamentii  in  their  ears  ;  but  all 
we  could  learn  about  the  mutter  was  that  they  got 
them  from  the  region  of  the  setting  s,.'D,  and  we  had 
hxn  in  a  great  state  of  excitement  to  make  out  thi' 
precise  locality  of  the  ground  that  bore  Ih-it  harvetit  of 
gems.  Mow  at  length  this  g'KiA  fortnne  felt  u>  our  lot, 
and  we  discovered  the  siwt  about  which  these  stones,  as 
well  as  those  showed  to  us  in  Albuquerque,  were  pro- 
bably found.  We  came  to  a  tract  of  lowland,  scaMe.-"! 
over  with  •  number  of  hillocks,  made  by  large  ants, 
and  consisting  entirely  of  small  stonea  As  the  ants 
bad  withdrawn  themselves  deeper  into  the  ground  on 
■ooount  of  the  cold,  we  could  scrape  away  these  hillocks 
witliont  being  annoyed  by  them,  and  the  bright  anu- 


shine  fa voored  our  search.  Wherever  a  ray  fell  en  a 
precious  stone  it  showed  a  red  or  green  sparkle,  and  we 
needed  only  to  stoop  to  pick  up  a  garnet,  an  emerald, 
or  a  ruby  ;  but  none  of  them  larger  than  a  pea  ;  pro- 
bably because  those  of  more  considerable  size  had  ex- 
ceeded thn  power  of  the  ants  to  move. 

We  had  little  time,  however,  for  this  treasure-seeking, 
for  stem  necessity  comjielled  us  to  move  on,  that  we 
might  be  able  to  get  water  again  before  ni;rht ;  and  to 
linger  behind,  and  perhaps  lose  sight  of  the  train  of 
waggons,  was  by  no  means  advisable,  as  we  could  not 
kn'>w  whether  the  Navahoea  were  not  lying  in  wait 
for  the  opportunity  of  plundering  and  even  murdering 
stragglers. 

On  the  2nd  of  December,  as  we  were  toiling  along, 
over  or  through  theloo.se  sandy  soil,  having  just  quitted 
the  dreary  valley  where  we  had  passed  a  very  uncom- 
forCablfl  night,  we  found  our  progress  arrested  by  a 
broad  ravine  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  waggons  to 
croes,  so  that  the  whole  procession  had  to  turn  to  the 
south  to  seek  for  a  way  down,  though  it  extended 
north  and  Noiith  as  far  as  the  eye  could  feach.  Some 
antelopes  that  had  loii{>ed  down  by  a  shorter  way 
tempted  .Mr.  Campbell,  Dr.  Kennerley,  and  myself,  to 
fullow  them,  though  that  was  certainly  no  easy  task, 
for  the  banks  were  exceRsively  steep  and  composed  of 
red  sand  mingled  with  nias.ses  of  gypsum,  and  rent  in 
all  directions  by  the  rains.  The  loose  oarth  gave  way 
continually  beneath  the  hoofs  of  our  mules,  but  between 
slipping  and  sorumbiing  we  got  somehow  to  the  bottom, 
where  we  found  the  ground  so  much  broken  by  torrents 
of  rain  that  our  progress  became  still  more  dilhcult. 
Immense  masses  of  water  must  sometimes  rush  through 
this  valley,  tjiough  at  the  time  of  our  arrival  we  found 
only  the  r.ak-row  dry  bed  of  a  stream,  showing  here  and 
there  a  ^lool  of  bitter  brackish  water,  where  the  sand- 
stone rock  had  prevented  its  trickling  through.  The 
ralley  ia  called  by  the  Americans  the  UioSecco,  or  Dry 
River,  though  at  this  part  it  might  deserve  the  name 
of  the  Petrified  Forest 

As  we  proceeded  further  we  really  thought  we  saw 
before  lu  ina.'it^ot:  of  wood  that  had  been  floated  hither, 
or  even  a  tract  of  wo<xlland  where  the  timber  had  been 
felled  tur  the  purposes  of  cultivation.  Trees  of  all  sizes 
lay  irregularly  scattontd  about,  and  amongst  them 
stumps  with  the  roota  that  had  been  left  sti.nding , 
some  of  them  were  moru  than  sixty  feet  long,  and  of 
corresponding  girth,  and  lookingai  if  they  had  been  cut 
into  regular  blocks,  whilnt  broken  branches  and  chips 
lay  heaped  up  near.  On  a  closer  examination  we  found 
they  were  fossil-trees  that  had  been  gradually  washed 
bare  by  the  torrents  and  had  broken  off  by  their  own 
weight,  and  that,  singularly  enough,  in  logs  of  trum 
one  to  tliree  feet  in  length.  We  measured  some  of  the 
largest  trunks,  and  found  one  of  livo  feet  in  diameter. 
Many  of  them  were  hollow — many  looked  as  if  half- 
burnt,  and  they  were  mostly  of  a  dark  colovir,  but  nut 
so  much  so  aa  to  prevent  the  bark,  the  burnt  places, 
the  lings,  and  the  cracks  in  the  wood  from  being  clearly 
discenuble.  In  some  of  the  blocks  appeared  the  most 
beautiful  blending  of  agate  and  jasper  uoloun  j  and  in 
others,  which  had  yielded  to  the  influenc  "•  of  the  weather 
and  fallen  to  pieow,  there  were  bits  so  brilliantly  tiuted, 
that  if  poliithed  and  set  they  would  have  made  elegaat 
ornaments ;  other*,  again,  bad  not  yet  lost  the  original 
colour  of  their  wood,  ar.d  looked  so  like  d<;oaying  beiims 
of  deal  that  one  felt  tempted  to  convince  oneself,  by  the 
touch,  of  their  petrifaction.     If  you  pushed  these  tl.«v 
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ftn  into  piece*  that  bad  the  appearance  of  rotten 
planks.  We  collected  ginall  specimena  of  all  theae 
▼arioas  kinds  of  rossil-trees,  and  regretted  that  as  our 
means  of  transport  were  so  small  we  had  to  content 
ourselves  with  fivgnienta,  which  certainly  showed  the 
▼ariety  of  the  ]>etrifaction,  bat  not  the  dimensions  of 
the  blocks. 

We  sought  in  vain  for  imprearions  of  leaves  and 
plants,  and  the  only  thing  we  found  beeidea  the  trunks 
and  blocks  were  the  remains  of  some  tree-like  ferns,  that 
we  took  at  first  fur  broken  antlers  of  stags. 

The  expedition  had  torenounceitaintention  of  making 
their  way  further  to  the  sonth,  along  the  Rio  Seoco, 
for  they  fouixl  its  bed  piled  up  more  and  more  wildly 
with  masses  oi  ojirth  and  stones,  and  saw  new  phasms 
opening  aoroaa  their  path.  At  length  they  reached 
i,\ie  Colorado  Ohiquito,  whose  course  was  to  indicate 
tae  direction  of  their  route  for  some  time.  Here, 
ivgain,  they  came  upon  ruins,  which,  though  now  barely 
recognisable,  clearly  showed  that  this  region  must  at 
one  time  have  been  thickly  peopled.  The  Colorado 
Chiquito  is  but  a  small  rive-,  but  rolls  on  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water  with  great  rapidity  towards  the  Rio 
Colorado  of  the  west ;  it  rises  on  the  northern  decli- 
vity of  the  Sierra  Mogoyon,  and,  Bowing  at  first  towards 
the  north-east,  receives  the  two  small  streams  of  Dry 
Fork  and  Burnt  Fork.  At  the  jioint  where  it  is 
joined  by  these,  it  suddenly  changes  its  course,  and 
turning  to  the  north-west,  forms  a  xinflueuoe  with  the 
Zuni  River,  and  the  Puerooof  the  wont,  and  than  keeps 
thia  direction  till  it  reaches  the  Great  Colorado.  (Sm 
Map,  p.  624.) 

Fertile  soil,  quite  capable  of  cultivation,  lay  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  and  more  and  more  mina,  in  such 
quantities  as  to  afford  ground  for  the  ooi^Jaotan  that 
wandering  races  of  a  remote  anti'quity  had  possessed 
extenHive  settlements  in  this  valley,  where  there  was 
to  be  found  every  requisite  for  human  subsiatenoe,  fine 
wholesome  water,  and  fniitftil  soil,  as  it  indisputably 
was,  being  several  times  in  the  year  overflowed  by  the 
Colorado  Chiquito. 

On  the  Sth  of  December  the  guides  returned  from 
the  Moquis  with  the  sad  intelligence  that  the  small- 
pox was  raging  in  a  frightful  manner  among  their 
tribea,  so  that,  according  to  the  account  of  Jose  Maria, 
the  Zuni  Indian,  whole  households  had  been  swept 
away,  the  survivora  were  no  longer  able  to  bury  the 
dead,  aud  wolves  and  ooyotas  were  feeding  on  their 
flesh.  Possibly  there  may  have  been  some  Indian  ex- 
aggeration in  thia,  but  even  with  this  allowance  it 
was  a  mournful  story.  An  advei-se  fate  certainly 
seems  to  pursue  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent  in  every  way,  bat  Learly  all  that  they 
have  sufiered,  and  are  still  to  sufier,  may  be  Uid, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  charge  of  the  white 
population.  And  how  few  are  the  attempts  to  make 
this  poor  deceived  race  any  amends  for  the  harm 
that  has  been  done  them  I  In  the  judgment  of  all 
travellers  who  have  come  into  contact  with  tht  Pueblo- 
Indiana,  they  well  deserve  the  help  of  the  missionary, 
since  they  dhow  already  such  a  tendency  to  civilisa- 
tion. They  are  peaceable,  industrious,  and  domestic 
iu  their  habit* ;  but  remote  as  they  are  from  any 
oentre  of  civilisation,  they  can  proceed  no  further  than 
to  provide  for  their  own  maintenance,  and  some  few 
of  the  oonTeuionoes  of  life.  Yet  they  might  be  made 
akilfiil  mechanics,  and  even  trained  to  beoome  oon- 
wi<>ntiou*  teaohen  of  the  young :  the  b«iefit  of  ia- 


stmoting  them  in  the  method  of  vaccination  wonld 
be  incalculable,  and  had  they  once  attained  to  a  certain 
grade  of  civilisation,  they  wonld,  of  their  own  accord, 
advance  trom  step  to  step,  until  they  could  enter  the 
rank  of  cultivated  nations.  Unfortuuatrly,  however, 
most  mimionarie*  think,  that  when  they  have  built  a 
church,  and  entered  certain  tribes  in  their  reports  a* 
Christians,  they  have  done  all  that  is  required  of 
them  :  as  other  nations  have  passed  away,  leaving 
scarcely  a  name  behind,  so  will  the  lost  descendant* 
of  these  once  renowned  warrior  races,  and  these  pious 
men  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  such  a  result  if 
they  can  only  say  that  when  the  Indians  perished 
they  were  no  longer  Pagans. 

They  proceeded  henceon  theirway  towards  theextinet 
volcanic  mountains  of  San  Francisco.  Sometimes  they 
journeyed  through  the  valley,  and  sometimes  crossed 
small  hilli^  where  the  valley  made  a  curve,  and  they 
thought  they  could  cut  off  a  bit  of  the  road.  Their 
sport  was  itaproved  by  the  presence  of  black-tailed 
(leer  (ostoim  /iiehard$onii),  which  showed  themselve* 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  water  ;  and  from  time  to 
time  they  saw  porcupines  (osrco^oAe*  nova).  Wily 
climbing  the  trees.  From  the  passage  over  the  water-  . 
ahed  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  at  an  elevation  of  7,7S0  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  to  the  point  when>  they 
touched  the  Colorado  Chiquito,  they  had  made  a  con- 
siderable descent,  and  they  now  found  themselve*  at 
no  greater  height  than  A,02fi  feet  The  distance 
between  these  two  imints  being  137  miles,  give*  a 
depression  of  Id  feet  per  mile. 

They  had  now  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  Chevelon'* 
Fork,  a  stream  that,  rising  in  the  Mogoyon  mountains, 
flows  almost  due  north  to  the  Colorado  Chiquito.  It 
owes  its  name  to  an  unfortunate  trajiper,  who,  urged 
by  hunger,  one  day  dug  out  some  poisonous  root*  on 
its  Imcks,  and  died  a  few  hours  after  eating  them.  A 
few  beavers  had  erected  their  dams  on  the  banks  of  the 
river. 

After  a  stampede,  as  a  panic  and  general  flight  of 
the  beasts  of  burthen  is  designated,  in  this  instance 
occasioned  by  wolves,  and  entailing  no  slight  delay, 
and  being  joined  by  Lieutenant  Fitzball  with  five-and- 
twenty  wild  daring-looking  fellows,  whose  physiogno- 
mies and  entire  >iearing  were  strongly  indicative  of 
their  having  been  long  in  remote  uncivilised  territories, 
they  proceeded  along  the  river  towards  tlie  west,  and 
pitched  the  t<>ntH  in  a  meadow  that  oSbrcd  some  food 
for  their  beasts,  nearly  opposite  to  a  spot  where  on  a 
small  height  theiw  were  to  be  seen  obvious  trace*  of  m 
former  Indian  settlement 

The  rounded  elevation,  says  MOllhansen,  on  which 
the  ruins  lie,  rises  separately  from  the  hills  that  inclose 
the  valley,  and  stands  apart,  so  that  at  tiiiies  of  inun- 
dation it  must  have  been  quite  surrounded  by  water, 
and  there  is  little  doubt,  that  at  the  time  when  the 
town  was  flourishing,  the  hill  waa  surrounded  by  a 
trench  connected  with  the  river,  and  that  the  acceaato 
it  was  by  bridge*.  The  area  of  the  hill,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  town,  was  but  small,  not  more  than  a 
few  hundred  yard* ;  but  if,  as  is  prnlmble,  it  waa  once 
entirely  covered  iHth  terraced  many-storied  buildincs, 
like  ■  these  of  the  present  Pueblos,  the  number  of  in- 
habitanta  oould  not  have  been  so  very  insignifioant. 
It  appeared  to  ua  to  have  been  built  not  exclusively 
with  adobes,  but  also  in  part  with  atone  ;  fur  beatdea 
the  foundations,  heap*  of  roaghly-hawn  stones  were 
Ijiag  about,  that  had  evidently  belonged  to  masonry. 
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whiob,  in  til*  oooiM  of  time,  bad  fallen  in.  There 
were  aroB  timoea  of  arohea  recoffniaable,  besides  the 
usual  masses  of  broken  pots,  and  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  Bnd  some  stone  arrow  points  among  the 
rubbish.  Several  days'  jonmey  further  to  the  west, 
near  the  river,  but  aMve  the  falls,  at  a  point  that  we 
were  not  to  touch  ui>on.  Captain  Sitgreaves  dimsovered 
wme  better  preserved  ruins,  and  it  is  probable  thttt 
between  here  and  the  Pnlonidn,  the  tmoes  iif  a  half- 
uivilised  rn^e  will  be  found  still  more  frequently.  Thetie 
ruins,  denciibed  by  Captain  Sitgreaves  in  his  report, 
lie  at  a  short  distance  from  the  river,  on  a  projecting 
crag  of  a  plateau  covered  with  lava,  and  they  consiHt 
of  fnigments  of  hrujoa  of  onHideruble  ext'-nt,  manr  of 


them  of  three  storiea  They  are  obvloualy  the  remains 
of  extensive  settlements,  th«t  must  have  lain  scattered 
over  an  area  of  from  eii^ht  to  ten  miles  about  the  valley 
of  the  Colorado  Chiquito,  and  which  must  have  ren- 
dured  it  at  one  time  a  thickly-peopled  district  That 
no  water  is  found  near  the  ruins  that  lie  farthest  from 
the  river,  the  natural  reservoirs  and  springs  being 
chok>'d  with  volcanic  dust,  is  considered  by  Ca)>tain 
Sitgririives  autlicient  to  iiccoiint  for  their  abandonment 
It  is,  however,  scarcely  conceivable  that  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  river  that  is  never  dry,  there  could  be  a  want  of 
water,  or  that  industrious  people  could  allow  their 
resurvdifx  anil  ciHt^'rns  to  become  thus  choked.  It  is 
sure!)r   f*-!   more   prububle  that  a  general  emitcratioa 
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joeasioned  tlio  abandonment  of  these  numerous  towns; 
when  the  valley  became  too  narrow  for  their  halnta- 
tion,  they  may  have  been  tempted  by  the  better  soil 
and  wider  space  oflered  them  further  south,  on  the 
Oila,  and  in  Chihuahua,  where  they  built  their  Casas 
Grandes — but  only  to  leave  them  again  as  soon  as  they 
had  obtained  knowledge  of  the  paradisiacal  districts 
southward  again  of  those. 

The  Casas  Orandes  on  the  Rio  Oila,  and  at  Chihua- 
hua, have  been  mentioned  by  every  traveller  who  has 
ever  passed  that  way,  from  the  Spanish  missionaries 
of  the  17th  century  to  the  officers  of  the  most  recent 
expedition  sent  by  the  United  States;  and  the  nume- 
rons  reports  that  have  been  collected,  offer  abundant 
<nateiiu  for  study  to  the  inquirer  into  Mexican  history, 
vol.  I, 


It  roust  strikt.  every  one  that  the  more  southerly  rnim 

manifest  greater  culture  and  experience  in  the  builders, 

and  also  indicate  that  the  towns  and  settlements  so 

situated  were  more  thickly  peopled,  and  inhabited  for 

a  longer  time,  than  those  lying  further  north,  which 

also  are  in  a  state  of  far  more  complete  decay.     A.mong 

the  former  are  some  remains  of  buildings  that  might 

be   restored  with  no  great  expenditure   of  time  and 

trouble.     Mr.  Bartlett,  in  his  Ptrtonal  Narrativt,  has 

given  us  an  excellent  description  of  the  Casas  Grandes, 

and  alluded  also  to  those  of  other  travellers — old  and 

new.     He   first  mentions  the  Casas  Grandes  on  the 

Rio  Salinas,  whose  broad  valley  shows  evident  traces 

of  former  cultivation,  though  now  thickly  overgrown 

with  meaquit  bushea 
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Old  a•nll^  o(Uii  of  ooniidenbU  length,  Ibr  the  li 
tionof  the  ueighbooring  Unda,  ••  well  u  ditohee  for  the 
MUM  purpoee,MPe  olearly  reoogniMble,  althoiifh  moetW 
choked  np  end  OTergrown.  The  raiiu  themeelyee,  which 
•t  •  diatMioe  iouked  like  rugged  hilli,  lie  on  a  kind  of 
•levkted  plain  or  plateau,  and  oonsiit  of  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  adobe  building,  that  mnit  have  been  two 
hundred  feet  long,  and  eighty  broad,  with  iU  four 
■idea  fl«nting  towards  the  four  cardinal  poinU  Por- 
tiou  of  the  walls  ant  still  standing  in  many  places, 
namely,  at  the  highrst  point  on  the  south  side,  where 
there  must  have  been  four  stories,  rising  una  above 
another ;  and  again  at  the  north  end  of  the  weHt  side. 
These  (higments  of  wsIIh,  however,  scarcely  riHe  above 
the  wildly  luxuriant  shrubs  that  grow  about  them. 
One  roond  heap,  overtopping  all  the  rest,  appears  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  tower,  and  th*>  masses  of  adobes 
are  still  so  hard,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  break 
them.  On  the  western  side  are  visible  the  remains  of 
a  long  wall,  that  must  have  stretched  out  &r  beyond 
the  building,  and  probably  eerved  as  an  iiiclosure. 
Towards  the  north-east,  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four 
hundred  feet  from  the  principal  building,  are  the 
remains  of  a  circular  inclosed  space,  of  which  it  io  not 
easy  to  make  out  the  purpose.  It  is  much  too  smidi 
for  a  courtyard,  and  again  much  too  large  for  a  well, 
and  the  vicinity  of  the  canal  niso  makes  this  suppositiou 
unlikely.  From  the  highest  |ioint  of  these  ruins,  which 
may  be  aliout  twenty-five  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
plateau,  other  similar  hea|is  of  ruins  are  visible  in  all 
directions,  and  especially  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  towards 
the  east,  where  a  whole  range  of  them  may  be  seen 
extending  from  north  to  south.  The  entire  plain  is 
covered  with  painted  fragments  of  pottery,  some  of 
which  are  in  such  good  preservation,  that  you  might 
draw  the  whole  outline  of  the  vassel  of  which  they 
have  foimed  a  part  There  are,  also,  many  green 
stones  found  on  the  surfitoe  of  the  ground,  where  they 
have  been  washed  free  of  earth  by  the  rains,  and  they 
are  always  eagerly  sought  for  by  any  natives  who  may 
happen  to  be  present  These  atones  also  have  been 
mentioned  by  all  travellers  from  the  Missionary  Coro- 
nado,  who  crossed  the  Gila  in  IS40,  to  the  latest 
visitor. 

Bartlett's  description  of  the  Caaas  Qrandss  is  so 
accurate,  that  a  comparison  may  easily  be  made  by 
means  of  it  with  the  ruins  on  the  Colorado  Chiquito, 
but  unfortunately  the  hitter  are  so  much  decayed  that 
there  is  little  more  left  than  foundation  walls.  Even 
in  thcM  the  resemblance  is  ]>eroeptible,  but  these 
buildings  must  have  been  of  smaller  extent  than  those 
on  the  GiU  and  in  Chihuahua ;  and  the  dimensions  of 
the  masonry  also,  and  of  the  room^  must  have  been 
leas  oonaideimbla.  Apart  from  the  consideration  that 
for  this  very  rsmd  the  buildings  on  the  Colorado 
Chiquito  would  b«Te  been  more  quickly  destroyed, 
everything  appaan  to  indicate  that  if  Uie  northern 
and  southern  ruins  originated,  as  can  hardly  be 
drabted,  with  the  same  people,  the  northern  must  be 
older  than  the  soathem ;  but  that  greater  experience, 
and  the  wish  to  erect  more  durable  abodes,  occa- 
iioiied  the  oonatmotion  on  the  Gila,  the  Salinas,  and 
Ohflmahna,  of  larger,  more  oommodioui^  and  mote 
wlid  adiflaea.! 
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■  LieoL  J.  W.  Albert,  in  Us  Bsport  eoneeming  New  Heiico 
mads  is  the  jrmn  184«,  1847,  p.  49,  says,  "  Ws  were  rorpriwd 
by  tks  gnat  rwsmhlsnce  beteesn  ths  Cases  Qiandss  and  tbs 
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WiMm  was  approaching,  a  hard  frost  had  draws 
an  icy  covering  over  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  Chi- 
quito, and  thrown  its  white  mantle  on  all  prominent 
objecta  New  cases  of  small-|iox  had  occurred,  not- 
srithstanding  the  favourable  change  in  the  weather, 
but  of  nine  cases  that  occurred  in  the  camp  all  re- 
covered, though  the  most  severe  illness  prevailed  in 
the  high  mountains,  where  there  was  little  orotaction 
from  the  cold  and  snow,  snd  aa  intemiptfon  of  tlie 
journey  was  not  to  be  thought  of 

The  waggons  rolled  along  easily  over  the  fWwen 
ground,  the  hoar-frost  sparkled  and  glittered  in  the 
sunbeams,  and,  aa  the  sun  rose  higher,  gradually  di»- 
appeared ;  flirther  and  further  westward  wn  journeyed, 
mile  after  mile  was  passed,  and  at  last  the  snowy 
mountains  of  San  Francisco  could  be  distinctly  seen 
with  all  the  detaila  of  their  scenery  :  and  numerous 
volcanic  hills,  ravines,  and  lofty  woods,  were  clearly 
distinguishable.  We  now  found  ourselves  psssing  over 
rough  stony  around,  that  formed  the  incloaure  of  a 
valley,  then  through  the  valley  itself ;  sometimes  we 
saw  the  ghusy  river  gleaming  close  to  us,  sometime* 
only  the  trees  on  its  banks,  and  that  at  a  considerable 
distance,  according  to  the  windings  of  the  streams,  and 
as  it  approached  or  retired  from  our  course,  which  we 
endeavoured  to  make  as  straight  as  possible.  Large 
red-tailed  buzatrds  {Huteo  bortalit,  Sws.)  sat  thought- 
fully on  the  projecting  branches  of  cotton-wood  tresis 
and  small  partridges  hopped  about  among  the  thick 
shrubs,  and  nothing  hindered  our  pnigreaa,  until  we 
found  ourselves  so  hemmed  in  among  volcanic  rocks 
that  we  were  compelled  to  take  the  only  way  open  to 
us,  namely,  the  way  back. 

On  the  23nd  of  December  they  bade  farewell  for 
ever  to  the  Colorado  Chiquito.  They  were  now  1 189 
milea  fh>m  Fort  Smith,  and  348  from  the  Rio  Grande 
del  Norte,  and  they  found  themselves  at  a  lieight  of 
4770  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  the  time 
they  quitted  the  river,  they  began  to  ascend.  A 
more  dreary  country,  says  Mollhausen,  thsii  we  tra- 
velled through  on  tbia  day  can  hardly  be  imagined 
The  way  went  up  hill  and  down  hill,  over  rugged 
volcanic  ground,  the  shoes  of  oar  mules  and  the  iron 
hoops  round  the  wheels  of  our  waggons  leaving  lead- 
coloured  marks  on  the  shar))  lava-like  rocks ;  and  tha 
journey  was  so  much  the  more  toilsome  as  we  had  to 
contend  against  an  ascent  of  forty-seven  feet  to  tha 
mile,  and  an  icy  north  wind  which  was  driving  the 
volcatuo  dust  in  our  eyes.     We  had  provided  ourselve* 


bnildings  of  Acoma  and  Pocblo  d«  Taos.  Ws  need  no  fbrthar 
proof  of  the  common  origin  of  the  New  Meiican>(l'uebln-Indians) 
and  the  Aiteca ;  Hnd  Clavigeio  also  lays,  on  the  rabject  of  the 
nations  of  Anahuac  having  come  IVom  the  north, '  Betidea  the 
testinony  of  Torquemada  and  Beisneonrt,  we  have  other  proolt  i 
on  a  joomcy  that  the  Bpaniarda,  in  1606,  mads  from  New  Mexioo 
to  the  l^oa  River,  sii  hnndr«d  miles  towards  the  north.wsst^ 
they  (bond  there  great  bnildinga,  and  met  with  Indians  who  conld 
speak  ths  Mesiean  laacoage." 

The  iMst  important  obeervationi  on  the  snlgeet  at  the  Caaas 
Orsodea,  however,  have  been  made  by  Pioftmor  Boachmann,  la 
bis  copiooa,  eUborate,  and  excellent  work  Om  Ue  AtUc  Lmi 
Xamf,  pp.  tMa,  18611  ahraady  dtad. 
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with  wkter  fnr  nnr  own  niw,  m  the  fint  spring  wa 
•zpcoted  to  mMt  with  lay  at  two  diiyii'  journey  from 
the  Colorado  Chiquito,  but  our  cattle  ware  obliged  to  do 
without  it,  which  wai  lo  much  the  harder  on  them 
that  they  oould  find  only  a  vory  loanty  lupply  of  food, 
»,o  thinly  Mattered  about  tho  atony  ground  that  it  waa 
hardly  worth  thvir  learah.  There  wai  little  choice 
with  reapeot  to  a  oamping-place,  lo,  after  jogging  on 
till  towanJi  evening,  we  pitched  uur  tenta  at  the  foot 
of  a  heap  of  lava,  where  a  few  ihrubi  offered  a  supply 
of  fuel;  the  sky  clouded  over,  a  bitter  wind  came 
howling  between  the  naked  hills,  and  everything  in- 
dicated the  approach  of  snow  and  bad  weather. 

AfUr  a  few  miles  the  next  day  they  came  to  a  group 
of  small  extinct  volcanoes,  the  only  ornament  of  which 
was  the  cold  black  streams  of  lava,  which  could  be 
clearly  discerned  on  the  gray  surface  of  the  hill ;  and 
towards  the  north-west  rose  more  and  more  hills,  one 
seeming  to  hide  behind  another.  The  ascent  wa*  now 
fifty  fuel  to  the  mile,  and  the  snow  was  falling  so  thick 
that  we  could  no  longer  see  round  us,  and  had  to  be  very 
careful  not  to  miss  the  track,  for  a  very  few  minutes 
served  to  cover  it  completely  with  hhow.  We  met 
herds  of  forked  anteli)|)e8,  who  appeared  to  be  haaten- 
ing  away  from  the  snowy  regions  towards  the  plainx, 
and  with  every  mile  some  change  took  place  in  the 
scenery.  Single  cedars  l>egan  to  emerge  from  the  white 
covering,  and,  becoming  thicker  and  thicker,  at  last 
formed  woodo,  which  increased  in  height  as  we  advanced 
into  them.  We  hod  to  make  many  a  round  to  avoid 
impenetrable  thickets  and  deep  ravines,  that  would 
have  been  iinpasitable  for  our  waggons.  Our  giiideri, 
amongst  whom  might  now  be  recktmed  those  who  had 
made  the  journey  but  a  few  days  before,  were  scarcely 
able  to  make  out  the  way  we  were  going,  through  the 
Calling  snow ;  but,  fortunately,  the  wind  that  raged 
abov«  in  the  mounutins  did  not  reach  us,  sheltered  as 
we  were  by  both  mountain  and  forest 

Although  we  suOiired  a  good  deal  from  cold  in  the 
feet,  we  could  not  biit  rejoice  in  tlie  fine  spectacle  of 
nature  that  surrounded  uh,  and  1  believe  that  to  all 
who  shared  in  the  expedition  this  first  day's  march  in 
the  depth  of  winter— this  sudden  transition  from  the 
dreary  volcanic  waste  to  va^t  forests  and  sky-piercing 
mountains — will  not  readily  be  forgotten. 

Miist  pictureeque  waa  the  eHect  of  the  wild  ravines 
itnd  beds  of  torrents,  with  their  huge  lilocks  of  stone 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  black  vaves  and  chasms 
beneath,  in  which  many  firs  and  cedars  had  stnick  root. 
The  slender  trees  hung  perfectly  still  from  the  declivi- 
ties, and  allowed  the  snow  to  rest  on  the  dark  green 
needles  that  thickly  clothed  their  boughii,  only  bowing 
their  heads  gently  when  a  gust  of  winil  rushed  down 
the  mountain  to  die  away  among  their  trunks.  A 
solemn  stillness  reigned  through  all  nature,  for  the 
deep  snow  hushed  the  sound  of  the  waggun-wheels  and 
mules*  hoofs,  and  the  wolves,  lurking  here  and  there  in 
the  wooda,  indulged  ua  only  now  and  then  with  a 
broken  howL 

There  wanted  now  only  one  day  to  Christmas,  and 
■till  the  eye  could  feast  on  richly-clothed  trees ;  in 
•very  one's  baggage  were  to  be  found  some  well-pre- 
■arved  bottles  of  that  which  makes  glad  the  heart  of 
trarelling  man ;  and  the  marvellous  combination  of 
wood  and  mountain  and  valley  must  have  tended  to 
remind  every  one  of  their  great  Creator,  and  awaken 
feelings  of  devout  gratitude.  This  feeling  is  closely 
•llied  to  those  of  low  to  one'*  neighbour,  and  comiiaa- 
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aion  for  the  brute  creation;  ud  there  waa  no  one, 


save  MOllhausen,  I  imagine,  in  our  whole  expedition 
who  did  not  at  this  time  sincerely  grieve  for  the  hard 
ship  suffered  by  our  poor  beasts,  who  for  their  ChriHtniaa 
cheer  had  to  scrape  away  snow  a  foot  deep  to  get  at 
the  scanty  graae  and  muss  beneath. 

A  little  beyond  they  came  to  the  edn  of  k  rocky 
ravine,  where  wildly  rushing  waters  had  worn  •  deep 
hollow  in  the  rock,  and,  as  in  this  chasm  they  were 
protected  on  all  sides,  they  halted  to  pass  the  Ohrlstmos. 

The  northern  bank  of'  the  above-uientioned  ravine 
consinted  of  a  steep  wall  of  lava,  which  in  cooling  had 
formed  nearly  horixontal  rents  that  ran  far  in  oelow 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  These  chasms  had  offered 
the  lodiiins  facilities  for  constructing  tolerable  dwell- 
ings with  very  little  labour,  not  certainly  a  very  eligible 
residence,  but  one  that  to  a  wild  Tonto  or  Yampay,  who 
is  accustomed  to  make  his  house  out  of  the  bark  of  a 
tree,  probably  hail  its  recommendations.  The  sharp 
points  of  the  lava  on  the  floor  had  been  covered  by  a 
bed  of  hard  stam|)ed  clay,  on  whii^h  they  could  stretch 
their  unclothed  forms  in  great  coinl'ort,  and  then  clay 
(Mtrtitions  hod  lieen  built  up  to  form  chambers,  some- 
times entirely  se|>arat«,  sometimes  cummuiiicating  with 
each  other  by  small  o|)ening!( ;  but  these,  as  well  ■• 
those  which  led  into  the  open  air,  were  only  just  large 
enough  for  a  man  to  creep  throug'i.  It  did  not  appear 
that  these  chasms  had  lieen  recently  inhabited,  at  least 
we  found  not  the  smalli'st  article  that  could  indicate 
such  an  occupation,  but  it  is  true  that  tlie  [lersonM  likely 
to  inhabit  them  have  so  very  small  u  stock  of  worldly 
|>OHHe8sionB.  and  those  lew  so  indi8|>eu8ul)le  to  them, 
that  they  are  very  little  likely  tu  leave  anything  behind 
them.  Most  probitbly  they  are  only  inhabited  in  the 
summer,  and  as  the  winter  is  very  severe  in  these  ele- 
vated regions,  the  natives  withdraw  at  that  season, 
and  seek  a  refuge  in  the  somewhat  milder  climate  of 
the  plains.  The  eutninces  to  these  dwellings  were  in 
such  awkward  places  on  the  rocky  wall,  that  now, 
when  the  p.'\th  was  rendered  still  more  slijipery  by  the 
snow,  we  had  to  take  the  gi-eatest  care,  in  scrambling 
out  again,  not  to  glide  dowo  into  the  abyss  below. 

Christmas-eve  waa  duly  celebrated,  but  of  Christmas 
day,  Mollliausen  says  it  was  (lasBed  in  perfect  quiet,  in 
thinking  over  past  times  and  our  distant  homes, 
wliere  the  church  bells  were  now  summoning  all  to  the 
religious  celebration  of  the  season.  We  heard  no  plea- 
sant solemn  bells,  but  he  must  have  been,  indeed,  a 
dull  clod  in  whom  the  scenery  around  awakened  no 
feeling  of  devotion.  While  deep  in  the  woods  the 
wood|)ecker  liammei-ed  away  at  the  decaying  trunks, 
and  the  small  birds  seemed  to  warble  their  thanks  for 
the  lovely  sunny  day,  and  the  shelter  afforded  them  by 
the  thick  cedar  boughs  from  frost  and  snow,  we  looked 
up  at  the  sublime  summits  of  the  San  Francisco 
Alountaius,  and  needed  no  temple  made  with  hands 
wherein  to  worship  our  Creator. 

On  the  2Gth  of  December  we  broke  up  our  encamp- 
ment at  an  early  hour,  and  set  out  again,  directing  our 
course  towards  the  southern  point  of  the  San  Francisco 
Mountains.  {See  p.  U25.)  As  soon  as  we  had  the 
wooded  hills  behind  uo,  and  were  following  an  openintr 
towards  tlie  west,  we  saw  the  mountain  displayed  in  all 
its  beauty.  We  were  about  ten  miles  from  the  base  oi 
the  principal  one,  and  could  clearly  distinguish  its 
formation.  Four  great  peaks,  covered  with  dazzling 
snow,  rose  high  above  the  rest,  and  though  numeioaa 
amaniito  thronged  Mound  and  wemed  oonneoted  with 
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them — perhape  htd  gram  ont  nf  them — that  only 
tended  to  complete  their  unmistakably  Toleanio 
chanutcr,  which  would  have  struck  us  even  if  we  bad 
oot  been  for  dnjrs  post  travelling  on  volcanic  toil,  and 
obviouslv  not  far  from  the  great  centre  of  action.  The 
deeply  boUowed-out  beds  of  the  aacient  lava  streams 
now  formeil  wooded  ravineti,  that  cleft  the  mountaiib 
fivn  rtmmit  to  ba«e,  and  increased  in  width  as 
numerous  small  r.tream*  issv.ing  from  the  sidea  poured 
into  ihetu.  The  dense  pine  anc<  cedar  woods  reached 
about  half  way  up  the  mountain,  and  thence  became 
lighter  and  lighter,  leaving  about  one  third  of  It  lying 
in  spatlew  purity  of  white,  on  which  the  inequalitiea  of 
ground  were  marked  only  by  very  light  shadowi. 

Wheu  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain  we  turned  to 
pass  round  it  to  the  south  the  way  leading  between 
lofty  pine  woods  and  small  ti  Meas  '  Aina  We  saw 
herds  of  antelo|  «  and  black-^^^ileU  "I'  i:r,  but  they  were 
so  wild  and  shy  that  we  could  se*  •  m  get  a  shot  at 
one.  Of  the  magnificent  sqnirre!'  native  to  these 
woods,  we  got  several ;  but,  unfortunately,  these  pretty 
creatures  took  refuge  at  our  approach  on  the  tops  of  the 
highest  trees,  so  that  we  could  only  reach  them  with  our 
riSes,  and  on  this  account  we  bad  to  kill  several  before 
we  got  one  whose  skin  was  not  torn  by  the  bulletH,  but 
fit  to  be  stuffed.  Those  that  were  shot  wei«,  however, 
not  lost,  for  they  made  a  very  well-ta»ting  dish  for  our 
somewhat  frugnlly-8U|ipliL'(I  table.  The  length  of  this 
rw]uirrel  {Sciurut  dormiiis)  is  i,*xj  feet  from  the  tip 
of  the  noBO  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  which  alone 
mefuiurea  eleven  inches.  The  ear*  are  broad  and 
almost  round,  furred  inude  and  out,  and  with  long 
tufts  of  hiiir  at  the  tips.  The  .-(olour,  dark  gray,  with 
the  exception  of  a  strijie  of  5iid  red  brown  .ilonj;  the 
biick  autl  Isvhiiid  the  ears.  The  belly  is  whito,  and  the 
white  part  is  nmrkcd  off  from  the  gray  by  a  blai^k  line 
along  the  <ude.  The  tail  is  gray  at  the  top  with  long 
white  loose  hair,  but  quite  whi'e  uncterueuth. 

On  the  evening  of  tlie  next  <,  y  they  reached  a  level 
rav-ine  wUich  «>oon  led  thcni  .nio  a  9|)acious  valley, 
bounded  en  three  sides  by  woods,  but  on  the  north  by 
the  ."^al  fjan  Fmncigco  MouiAaina,  two  of  which  rose 
like  enoimous  colus.si  befoii' uh,  wliiliitthe  snowy  peaks 
of  'he  t'vo  others  only  |<e«^ied  over  from  the  west  We 
liasset),  diagonally,  acrtiss  the  valley  towunis  an  angle 
fiimi  .id  by  the  hil  Is  and  the  spur  of  the  great  mountMin, 
and  halted  near  Leroux  Spring. 

We  hiid  now  reached  our  highest  (xiint  since  cross 
ing  the  Sierra  Madre,andfo\indo\irselve8nt  7,472  feet 
aliove  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  278  feet  lower  than  on 
the  Sierra  Madre.  R4>ckoned  fnim  the  baKe,  the  prin- 
ci])al  mountain  rose  4673  feet,  which  gives,  as  the  total 
height  of  the  peak,  12,145  (evt  above  the  sea  level;  and 
we  therefore  still  wanted  nearly  300  feet  to  the  line  of 
]H3ipetual  snow,  which  in  this  latitude  is  at  14,000 
feet  The  number  of  miles  we  hod  travelled  from  Fort 
Smith  to  this  point  was  133li*,  and  from  Albnqueique 
405.     (Sot  Map.  p.  6U.) 

On  the  former  occasion  when  Leroux  had  passed 
through  these  regions,  he  had  had  no  waggons  to  think 
of,  but  travelling  only  wiih  mules,  and  trusting  to  their 
rareness  of  foot,  he  had  always  taken  the  straightest 
way.  But  the  case  was  otherwine  now,  since  it  wsjb  cm 
bosinesi  to  get  the  waggonu  on  at  least  as  far  as  the 
Colorado  of  the  west,  for  to  cany  them  across  that 
broad  rapid  river,  with  the  few  metht  at  oar  disposal, 
wo  did  not  hope. 

▲■  none  of  oar  reconnoitriiig  parties  had  prooeeded 


beyond  Lenrax  S)ning,  it  «m  oonsldered  adrisable  to 
stop  the  uxpedition  jX  this  spot,  in  order  to  send 
forward  another  diriiion  whion  should  examine^  aa 
thoroughly  as  poesible,  the  sroaud  to  be  travened.  and 
send  back  measengera  to  inucate  the  best  route  for  the 
waggona 

XV. 

7}nx  WiixtAHs'  IIomRAnra— QiAT  Bsixs— Tni  Nititm 
OF  TRSSI  bk-llOHS — Pabtudos  Cxisk— Tubkit  Spbiko— 
Wabmth   of  Show— Pass  o*  tbx  Axteo   Miidbvaihs— 

TAMrAT   A«I>    CaHOB    CBSSXS-'IlI?»A0T10ABI-aW  O*  TBI 
QBODICD--PBmiHOB  OF  KaTIVXS  IN  tHS  KAVL^a. 

Thx  days  passed  at  the  foot  of  the  San  Franeiaoo 
Mountains  were  very  cold  aud  had  they  not  beep  iic 
much  protected  by  them,  they  would  have  aoSered 
couiderably.  They  were  seldom  able  to  see  far  around 
them,  and  the  snowy  masses  that  rose  up  on  every  side, 
left  them  very  much  iu  doubt  concerning  all  that  ex- 
ceeded the  distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  Doe  west, 
however,  there  arose  a  blue  peak  above  the  nig»ed 
landscape,  which  they  determined  must  be  Bill 
WilUams'  Mountain,  and  it  subsequently  apjjcared  that 
they  were  not  deceived.  The  mouutoin,  or  rather  gr(>up 
80  called,  were  extinct  volcanoes  covered  with  pines  and 
cedars.  On  the  first  of  January,  1844,  Lieutenant 
Whipples'  party  in  advance  bivouacktfd  at '  New  Yea/s 
Spring"  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  the  rest  of  the 
Ex|  edition  came  up  the  day  following. 

The  numerous  footprints  of  tht  gray  bear,  which 
trat  jmed  the  forest  in  all  directions,  MCllhuusen  snys, 
ten  .^.ou  us  to  follow  them.  We  examined  tlie  fore>t 
that  lay  to  the  south  of  uj,  as  well  as  that  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Sitgi'eaves  and  the  i,<!igh  .curing  hilk,  and 
we  found  dens  in  such  numbers  that  if  they  had  been 
tenanted  we  should  have  had  a  bear  to  every  acre  of 
land.  The  deolivitii>s  and  ravines  of  Mount  Sitgreaves 
are,  it  seems,  a  ji  irticuluily  favourite  residence  with 
them,  and  e'-:;:.  L<'r<)tix,  old  tnipf er  and  huntur  as  he 
was,  di<l  not  remeiiilier  to  have  evur  uiet  with  signs  of 
such  numliers  living  i.ogetbcr  on  so  siuall  a  space;  but, 
unfoitunately,  thu  whule  comp^iny  hud  emigrated  but 
a  few  days  before  "ui  arrival.  Proliably  the  freezing 
of  the  water  had  occasioned  this  movo,  for  we  found 
on  the  ice  marks  of  their  having  triod  to  break  it. 
They  seemed  to  havo  niadu  their  journey  to  the  soutl 
in  troops  of  eij.;ht  or  mom,  and  their  path  was  plainly 
recognisable  ou  the  gl'tterinj;  snow.  They  widk  one 
behind  another,  uuch  atejiping  in  the  footprints  of  his 
front  rank  man,  and  in  this  way  broad  trampled  im- 
pressions had  been  made,  in  which  the  snov,  melted  by 
the  bijat  of  the  fleshy  foot  soles,  had  afleiw^rds  froten 
again  to  smooth  ice.  They  had  probably  leit  wiih 
reluctance  a  mgioii  that  had  afforded  them  ia  super- 
fluity their  favourite  food,  the  sweet  niiteof  the  cedar; 
but  the  want  of  water  had  driven  them  all  away,  and 
our  bear  hunt  cousisfed  in  nothing  more  than  rauning 
about  looking  for  the  prints  of  their  huge  paws,  and 
then,  from  their  breadth,  ostiniatint;  the  aixe  of  the 
individuals  who  had  made  them.  Every  d«y,  as  long 
as  we  remained  at  this  spot,  we  searched  the  woods, 
climbed  the  neighb-iuring  hills,  aud  scrambled  down 
into  the  ravines,  bii'-  no  oreatur  but  the  gray  sqoin-el 
enliveor '  *.he  solitude,  aud  it  fled  at  our  appraaeh  to 
the  top  o/  the  highest  tr<-<«. 

There  can  be  scarcely  any  human  beLngi  in  ex- 
istence who  stand  on  a  lower  grade  than  the  Indians 
between  the  San  Francisco  Moontaiui  and  the  great 
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Golomdo  of  the  west  They  are  generally  reckoned  as 
belon|!|iDg  to  the  race  of  tbe  Aphches,  or,  at  all  events, 
as  akin  to  them;  they  are  equally  shy  and  mistrustful, 
and  have  the  same  thievish  propnisities,  and  all  atteraptu 
to  establish  anything  like  a  friendly  relation  with  them 
have  hitherto  failed.  The  very  sight  of  a  white  man 
seems  to  strike  them  with  terror,  but  they  will  go 
creeping  after  him  whenever  they  can,  to  wat.^h  for  an 
opportunity  to  E.hoot  a  few  arrows  at  him  and  his  steed 
from  a  safe  hiding-place.  Were  they  in  (losseHsion  of 
anything  that  might  be  turned  to  advantage  by  the 
whites,  better-considered  attempts  would  have  been 
probably  made  for  the  civilization  of  them  bavages,  hut 
they  are  utterly  destitute,  and  distinguished  from  tbe 


beasts  of  the  forest  only  by  the  faculty  of  speeeh.  Their 
for"i8  are  dwarfed  and  ugly,  and  can  hardly  be  other- 
wise, considering  the  kind  of  food  they  subsist  upon, 
chiefly  the  berries  of  the  cedar,  the  edible  nuts  of  a 
kind  01  pine  {I'iims  edulit),  gnsB  seeds,  and  the  roots 
of  the  .Mexican  agave. 

They  have  a  great  desire  for  flesh  meat,  indeed ;  but, 
as  they  are  very  bad  sjiortsmen,  notwithstanding  the 
8ii])ei-fluity  of  game  in  their  forests,  they  very  seldom 
get  any,  unless  they  can  succeed  in  stealing  a  beast 
from  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  or  when  a  party  of 
travellers  are  pastiing,  wounding  some  straggling  animal 
with  their  arrows,  so  that  it  has  to  be  left  behind. 
(Japtain  Sitgreaves  suffered  several  losses  from  a  tribe 
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of  these  natives  known  under  the  name  of  CominoM  or 
CodiniehtuM,  who  used  to  slink  about  hi»  herd,  am',  at 
last  send  a  whole  .ilight  nf  arrows  among  them.  On 
one  occasion,  when  three  of  his  mules  were  k'.Jled,  he 
ordered  the  soldiers  to  fii-e  on  the  savages,  but  they 
were  already  almost  beyond  range,  though  a  track  of 
blood  showed  that  at  least  one  of  them  had  got  a  lexsou. 
We  were  now  passing  through  the  territory  where 
Captain  Sitgreaves  had  been  so  continually  tormented 
by  them,  but  we  never  so  much  as  caught  sight  of  one, 
or  even  oame  upon  any  fix-sh  trajes  of  tliem ;  the  cause 
of  the  difforenoe  being  doubtless  that  his  journey  was 
made  three  months  earlier  than  ours,  at  the  season  when 
the  natiTsa  were  gettii){j{  (heir  harrwt  of  nuls  in  the 


woods,   instead   of  'lei'ig  driven  away  by  frost  and 
snow 

The  exp<!dition  was  delayed  eight  days  at  N(!w  Year's 
Spring  shu  ling  the  lUiiles  and  making  excursions  to 
di;«!over  a  way  througli  the  moiiiitiiins.  On  the  ninth 
u  start  was  cfit-ctel,  and  they  bivouacked  in  a  deep 
crevice  of  black  lavi.,  or  "  Lava  Oreok,"  us  they  called 
the  place.  We  had  now,  says  MoUliausen,  for  a  con- 
sidtrable  extent  tiie  wme  scenery,  the  same  rough 
ground,  the  same  ieep  ravines,  lava  fields,  and  volcanic 
hills.  Here  and  there  we  saw  solitary  specimens  of 
the  black-tailed  deer  and  the  autelo))e,  and  more  fre- 
quently wolves  and  oayotas  announced  their  presence 
by  howling  and  chattering  as  they  prowled  aroond  us  in 
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the  Rcanty  oed&r  woods ;  there  wm  a  dnwy  ohMacter 
in  the  whole  l&ndnc&pe  that  gave  ns  little  hope  of  any 
better  pasture  for  our  cattle,  but  we  plodded  on,  paying 
what  attention  ire  could  to  the  objects  that  fell  within 
our  Kveral  depurtmentu,  and  the  viameiflr  marked  with 
nnTarying  fidelity  the  number  of  mile*  travened. 

After  leaving  L«va  Creek,  the  next  place  that  dsMrrea 
any  mention  ii!i  Cedar  Creek,  a  tolerably  broad  Talley, 
richly  grown  on  either  side  with  cedar  woods,  whence 
the  unall  river  or  brook,  which  seems  to  contoin  water 
only  in  the  rainy  season,  has  received  its  name.  Fonr 
miles  before  Oediur  Creek  the  country  begins  to  decline 
8o  rapidly,  that  there  is  a  difl'erence  of  700  feet  in  this 
tract,  namely,  183  feet  to  a  mile ;  the  fall  also  is  not 
equally  didtributed  over  the  whole  extent,  but  includes 
some  very  steep  desceato,  down  which  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  bring  tne  waggons  safely  to  Cedar  Creek. 

After  this  we  still  continued  to  desoeud  at  the  rate 
now  of  only  forty -one  feet  to  tlie  mile,  till  on  the  11th 
of  Jannaty  we  reaohed  the  dry  rooky  bed  of  a  stream 
that  tains  in  many  windiiwB  towards  fhe  aontn-west 
At  first  we  took  it  for  the  Bill  Williams'  River,  which 
riaca  in  the  mouutains  of  the  same  name,  and  &ows 
towards  the  Oreat  Colorado ;  but  w*4  became  convinced 
afterwards  that  we  were  mistaken,  and  ivtUed  it  Car- 
tridge Creek,  firom  the  numerous  pretty  creatures  of 
that  kind,  with  their  splendid  head  omameuts.  that 
adorned  its  steep  rocky  shores.  It  was  not  easy,  how- 
ever, to  i<'.entify  a  river  of  which  we  knew  only  the 
mouth,  and  presumed  to  have  its  source  in  the  Bill 
Williams'  Mountains.  All  else  that  we  knew  concerning 
this  river  rested  on  the  narrativet;  and  tlie  t>)stimony 
of  a  certain  trapper  denominated  Bill  Williams,  who, 
coming  down  the  Great  Colorado,  had  discovered  the 
mouth  of  s  river  near  some  village  of  the  Mohave 
Indians,  and  had  followed  it  up  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  some  mountains,  which  were  also  called  after  him  by 
the  westei-n  hunters,  until  at  last  his  name  found  its 
way  to  the  newest  maps.  At  present,  it  would  be  no 
easy  task  to  determine  the  exact  geographical  position 
of  the  Bill  Williams'  Fork.     {Ses  p.  605.) 

The  banks  of  Partridge  Creek  were  >.igh  and  abrupt, 
but  the  adjacent  grounc^  looked  so  unf  vourable  for  our 
purposes,  that  when  we  t>^<ind  a  tolera 'ily  suitable  place 
for  getting  down  into  the  bed  of  the  stream,  we  pitched 
our  camp  there  at  a  spot  where  the  w,  tter  was  not  quite 
dried  up.  This  was  as  fai'  as  Lieuten  mt  Whipple  had 
come,  so  that  it  was  now  necessary  to  stop  an<l  axcortain 
the  possibility  of  continuing  our  course  along  the  bed 
ol'the  stream,  or  of  leaving  it  conveniently  if  we  could 
not,  which  appeared  a  more  uncerUuM  matter  than  the 
first,  firom  the  towering  height  to  which  the  banks  now 
rose. 

The  pretty  little  partridge  that  abounded  so  here 
was  the  C<dUp»pla  Calif'/mic  of  Qnald  ;  Cal'ifmpla 
tqiiamata,  if  the  feathers  of  he  crest  are  'ong  and 
pointed.  It  is  about  *lie  site  of  a  commoi-  t*me  pigeon, 
is  diiitingnished  by  its  beautiful  gmy  and  brown  plu- 
mage, and  cyfiecially  by  six  or  ^ight  feathers,  tn-o  incHss 
long,  upon  its  head,  which  are  broad  a'  Uio  top  :md 
narrow  b«low,  ac  that  when  pressed  together  they 
am«ma  a  Alnb-liK*  form.  When  the  bird  is  frightened 
or  on  ita  flight,  't  carries  this  crest  forward  tcwan's 
the  beak,  but  at  other  times  tailing  over  tb*  '-ook  of 
the  head.  These  pretty  creatures  are  as  agreeable  to 
the  taste  as  to  the  sight,  and  we  found  them  in  Huch 
masses  in  Partridge  Creek,  that  very  few  shuts  served 
to  servo  us  all  with  an  abundant  dish. 


W«  alM  aaw  the  large  gray  wolf  (CvniU  /wBtis,  L. — 
For  grimut  Richardson)  croesing  along  thb  edge  of  the 
ravine,  bat  he  was  vory  shy,  and  knew  exactly  how  to 
keep  out  of  the  reach  of  our  rifles. 

The  snn  shone  brightly  over  the  hard  froien  gronud 
and  the  frosted  vegetation,  as  we  pursued  our  way 
along  the  foot  of  the  mouutait^s,  up  and  down  the  hills 
oonneotnd  with  the  mountain  cham  j  and  we  had  not 
gone  many  miles  before  our  attention  was  poweiftally 
attracted  by  a  row  of  cotton- wood  trees;  and  on  coming 
nearer  we  discovered  the  dry  bod  of  a  stt«am  that  ap- 
peared to  proceed  from  the  mounUdns.  Some  closely- 
growing  willows  that  we  saw  in  a  ravine  led  us  to  infer 
the  neighljourhood  of  water;  and  we  aocordingly 
turned  the  st«p8  of  our  mules  in  that  direction. 

As  we  rode  through  the  long  withered  graas  that 
covered  an  opening  in  the  wood,  we  suddenly  came  in 
sight  of  a  numerous  flock  of  wild  turkeys,  which,  startled 
at  our  approach,  were  running  at  a  great  rate  towards 
a  hiding-place  Th«  sHoti.  Ared  among  them  were  emi- 
nently successful ;  but  when  several  of  them  fell,  the 
rest  spi-ead  their  wings  snd  flew  r.^ray  as  fast  aa  they 
could.  The  birds  killed  had  fallin  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  water  that  gushed  out  of  ti:^  ground  over  an 
area  of  some  acres  in  extent,  and  turned  it  into  a  kind 
of  marsh,  vr.t\i  occasional  pools;  only  at  one  place  did 
it  flow  bright  a'^d  clear,  towards  the  above-mentioned 
bed,  and  was  there  lost  again  after  a  short  course.  The 
turkeys  we  had  shot  suggested  a  name  for  the  newly- 
discovered  spring,  which  was  foithwith  entered  in  every- 
body's jnumnl  as  Turkey  Sprinj ;.  At  the  place  where 
we  wi^iA'red  our  cattle,  and  where  natives  sp|>earad  to 
have  encamped  only  a  few  days  >)efore  our  anival,  we 
filled  our  leathern  flasks;  and  th^^n,  afUr  a  short  rest, 
c<m tinned  our  journey.  By  our  visit  to  Turkey  Spring 
we  had  got  deeper  into  the  mountains,  which  much  in- 
creased the  difficulty  of  our  progreaa.  The  heights  that 
we  had  to  vro.''s  wora  more  abrupt,  the  ravines  deeper, 
and  as  the  chain  of  mountains  ran  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion, and  we  had  not  chiin'^ed  unr  course,  we  H'eresoon 
surrounded  by  them,  though  those  lying  towards  the 
east  might  certainly  rather  be  called  hills. 

We  were  now  no  longer  on  volcanic  ground,  but 
metamorphic  rocks,  and  stu|>endouR  masses  of  granite 
lay  piled  up  around  us,  seeming  to  look  down  proudly 
like  castles  on  the  dark  low  fnrest  beneath  them,  and 
blocks  of  white  quartz  with  yellow  veins  reminded  us 
of  the  gold-bearing  quartz  of  Califomiv 

The  whole  scene  appeared  beautiful  to  us  sjl«r  our 
lung  joiir.ieyiiig  over  the  drfary,  desokte,  volcanic 
region,  auil  our  eyes  rented  with  great  pleasure  on  the 
lofty  peaks,  the  dark  gree.i  pine)  and  cedars,  on  the 
fantastic  forms  of  tlie  masses  of  granite,  and  on  the 
long  range  of  hills,  vanishing  at  last  in  the  blue 
distauoe. 

Uenoe  they  came  to  another  row  of  leafless  cotton- 
wood  trees,  but  this  time  not  on  the  banks  of  a  dry 
r'ver  bed,  but,  tu  tbei,-  grcitt  satisfaction,  by  a  swiftly 
running  strenni,  ai  A  ..  iiich  (bey  followed  upwards  to  a 
gently-sscendiug,  i.lmost  treeless  hill,  where  they  found 
ancient  ruins,  frjm  which  they  named  not  only  the 
stisam  but  tLo  whole  range — Pueblo  Creek. 

Who  (viuld  have  imagined,  uy*  I  lOllhauaeu,  that 
even  in  such  a  mmotc,  secluded  spot  as  thir,  traces  of 
the  Aiteos  would  be  found  t  But  it  was  so,  for  we 
had  before  us  the  foundation  stones  of  small  buildinga, 
that  still  lay  in  the  order  in  which  they  had  bnen  plaeed 
by  their  boilders.     The  walls,  indaad,  had  entirely  dia- 
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•ppeuvd  and  left  not  a  tnce  behind,  from  which  we 
oonclttdMl  (h«t  they  had  been  baiit  of  Adobeii,  which 
in  the  coune  of  time  would  be  diasolved  and  woahod 
away,  llie  foundation  stonee  lay  i»  cirolea  and  ovals 
of  froiu  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  diameter,  as  if  the  walls 
that  hr.d  stood  on  then  had  formed  towers ;  and  thoie 
oonld  be  no  doubt  about  the  place  or  the  origin  of  the 
maaoniy,  as  ws  found  about  the  usual  painted  firag- 
meuts  of  pottery — though  in  no  great  quantity,  as  if 
only  a  small  part  of  the  town-building  nation  had  in- 
habit«d  this  fruitful  district;  but  the  place  was  admi- 
rably adapted  for  a  settlement.,  for  the  Pueblo  Creek 
watemd  a  charming  little  valley,  that,  by  its  situation 
and  iti,  fertility,  might  well  have  tempted  the  former 
inhabitants  of  these  mins  to  plant  a  town  in  it, 

Beyond  Pnnblo  Greek  they  had  before  them  what 
our  traveller  deaigiiatee  as  the  primeval  wilderness, 
untouched,  noohanged  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the 
Creator. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  grand  primeval  forest  such 
as  may  be  seen  mure  to  the  east,  nor  the  dreary  deserts 
ohanioteristic  of  this  racantain  chain ;  but  low  cedars, 
and  scattered  oaks  and  pines,  gn>wiug  as  irregularly  as 
if  they  had  been  flung  tJiere  at  random  among  faotas- 
tifAlly  formed  rocks,  and  masses  of  rolled  etouex,  that 
had  much  the  appearance  of  masonry.  The  utter  death- 
like stillness  of  this  solitude,  where  every  word  spoken 
and  every  footfall  wei-e  distinctly  re-echoed,  had  some- 
thing in  it  strangely  oppressive.  Even  the  animals 
ap|)eared  to  shun  the  place,  and  to  botake  themselves 
in  preference  to  tha  pleasant  vailey  of  the  Pueblo. 
The  only  creature  we  saw  was  a  «k'ink,  which  looked 
very  cross  at  uh,  huMiiig  up  it«  shaggy  tail,  sud 
threatening  us  with  the  weajioii  wherowich  nature  hits 
armed  it;  but  two  !  our  Mexicans,  'JiHregiirding  its 
menaces,  killed  it  from  n  distiince  with  stuues.  A  shot 
might  have  injured  the  bladder,  and  allowed  the  ovci- 
powering  fluid  it  contains  to  escape,  by  which  the  skin 
would  have  been  rendered  utterly  useless  for  my 
oolleotion. 

It  '<(  not  generally  known  that  wet  garmer.ts  plac  id 
over  night  in  dry  snow,  that  is  when  the  frost  t.H  k<;vert\ 
will  dry  ere  the  morning,  nur  is  i(  igrenerally  k.iuwi 
(hat  a  bed  in  the  snow  is  a  very  warn,  one,  and  a  prv> 
tection  against  cold,  although  everyone  is  nware  ths  c 
the  covering  the  earth  with  snow  in  winter  is  a  bouni^i- 
ful  provision  of  Providence  u>  shelter  and  p^^teot 
vegetation.  Here,  however,  is  a  curious  inauince 
related  by  MVlUiausen  when  bivouacking  in  the 
mountain!: — 

Towards  morning  I  was  awakened  hy  a  feeling  of 
intolerable  heat ;  the  blankets  lay  so  heavy  u|>on  me 
tl  at  perspiration  was  bursting  from  every  pore ;  and 
at  the  same  time  I  had  such  a  nensation  of  oppression 
at  the  oheat  that  I  was  alarmed,  and  thought  1  was 
certainly  going  to  be  ill.  I  threw  back  the  i-overing 
that  I  bi^  drawn  over  my  head  when  I  fell  asleep, 
and  than  the  matter  was  explained  by  the  falling  of 
loose  snow  on  my  face,  and  though  it  was  still  dark  I 
perceived  that  I  was  completely  snowed  up.  The  wind 
was  whistling  around  us,  roaring  through  the  ravines 
and  breaking  down  and  tearing  up  deoayed  trees,  and 
ftiriously  shaking  the  strongest  trunks  and  closest 
thicket* ;  and  the  snow  was  falling  heavily,  and  was 
drifted  by  the  wind  in  great  quantities  liowarda  our 
hiding-plaoe.  Our  whole  company  was  soon  awake, 
but  no  one  ventured  to  get  up ;  for  aa  th*  snow  had 
■Marly  iteppad  up  tha  air-how  that  aaoh  had  left  in 


his  wrappages,  and  more  than  doubled  tha  weight  of 
his  coverings,  every  one  was  as  much  overpowered  by 
heat  as  myself,  and  it  was  thought  better  to  avoid 
sudden  contact  with  the  cold  air. 

At  length,  alter  many  tedious  searches  afi«r  a  way, 
the  expedition  undertook,  on  the  23rd  of  January,  the 
march  up  what  they  designated  the  Aisteo  or  Pueblo 
Pass,  and  at  first  Molhausen  relates  all  went  smoothly 
enough,  but  very  soon  all  hands  had  to  be  summonc  d 
to  clear  away  obstacles  with  pickaxes,  axes,  and  spades. 
Very  slow  work  it  was,  aud  when  within  about  half 
a  mile  of  the  watershed,  we  were  compelled  to  stop 
from  utter  exhaustion,  as  well  as  from  the  coming  on 
of  darkness.  There  had  been  a  slight  thaw  during 
the  day,  but  it  froze  again  at  night,  and  lo  arrested 
the  melting  of  the  snow. 

On  the  24th  we  prepared  for  crossing  the  highest 
point  that  ..ay  before  us  before  reaching  the  Pacific ; 
aud  heavy  work  we  had  with  the  last  mountain,  but, 
as  every  one  was  in  fiiU  vigour  after  a  night  of  un- 
disturbed re}.>jse,  we  set  to  work  with  a  will,  and  in  a 
few  hours  the  last  waggon  rolled^  and  the  last  rider 
trotted,  down  the  western  declivity  of  the  Aztec  Moun- 
tains. I  could  not  leave  the  spot  without  taking  a 
sk'jtuh  of  the  scone  that  presented  itself  as  I  looked 
back  over  the  way  we  had  passed.  I  could  see  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  ravine,  and,  quite  clearly,  the 
distant  blvte  mountains  that  rose  far  away  on  tha 
eastern  side  of  the  Val  de  Ohino.  The  lavine,  seen 
from  ubove,  looked  like  a  long  strip  of  pine-wood 
inrlixAr)  on  both  sides  by  high  rooks  and  mountains. 
The  snow,  Chat  still  lay  all  around,  enabled  us  to  dis- 
tinguish far  off  the  trees  and  shrubs  that  adorned  the 
>j|ateau  here,  covered  with  horizontal  strata  a{  stone^ 
and  the  grotesquely-shaped  towering  masses  of  rock. 
Even  in  its  vdntry  robe  the  scenery  was  beautiful,  but 
muiit  be  fiir  caore  so  when  the  now  leafless  cotton-wood 
trees  that  Vtorder  the  Pueblo  Creek  wear  their  rich 
spring  decointions,  and  a  bright  green  serpentine  line 
winds  along  the  tops  of  the  dark  pine- woods.  Towards 
the  west  nature  woru  a  totally  different  aspect  When 
from  tho  ^n  Francisco  Mountains  we  had  beheld  tha 
chain  -j',  the  Aztec,  we  had  hoped,  from  their  summits, 
U^  be  »ble  to  discern  the  Colorado  and  its  valley;  bat 
instead  of  that  we  had  now  again  before  us  only  wild 
mountains,  intersected  by  dreary  plains.  Nortit  and 
south,  as  far  as  the  eye  oould  see,  stretched  the  range 
that  wn  had  just  crossed  ;  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
we  saw  extinct  volcanoes,  and  due  north  elevated  pla- 
teaus ;  due  west,  in  the  remotest  distance,  snow-coversd 
regi>>n.s  xeemed  to  approach  each  other.  It  is  scarcely 
poauble  that  the  foot  of  a  white  man  ever  trod  this 
pass  before  us,  and  years  may  elapse  without  anyone 
6nding  his  way  through  it  again  ;  yet  probably  beforp 
ten  years  havs  gone  by  the  panting  and  snorting 
locomotive  will  waken  the  echoes  of  these  wild  moun- 
tainsl 

We  have  every  fiuth  in  the  ultimate  establishment 
of  at  least  two  railroads  flrom  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific — one,  as  we  have  before  explained,  by  the 
fertile  belt  of  Uie  main  Saskatchawnn  and  the  low 
northeily  pawns  of  the  Rocky  Mountiuus,  the  other 
in  the  south  through  the  Mormon  territory  of  Utah,  or 
still  more  likely  through  New  Mexico ;  but  it  will  in 
all  prul>ability  be  many  decades  before  either  of  these 
most  desirable  results  are  brought  about,  and  when 
they  are^  it  is  strongly  to  be  opined  that  soma  far  more 
&Tourable  line  will  ba  found  ia  Naw  Mazioo  than  that 
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explored  hj  Xiientenaot  Whipplc^e  p*r^<  To  jadge 
of  the  time  ceoeeaary  to  cany  out  nuwky  oommunica- 
tion,  we  need  only  refer  to  this  fact,  that  owing  to  the 


want  of  completion  of  the  Halifax  and  Qnebeo  Vail 
way,  for  nearly  aix  months  of  the  year  there  are  no 
roeaus  of  communication  between  Qreat  Britain  and 
Canada,  except  thruugh  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  yet  the  thing  is  not  done, 

Tlie  way  lay  downwards  after  cnwsing  the  Altec 
moiintainH,  and  with  the  fall  uf  the  ground  the  enow 
iH^gan  to  mult  away,  and  the  ground  liucitmo  soft  and 
sluHliy;  anil  what  they  had  taken  at  a  distance  for 
hilly  country  proved  to  be  rugged  moiintains,  which 
were  rendered   still  more  t<>ilsome  and  duugeruus  to 


trarel  over,  by  the  nnmeroin  and  deep  mvinea  bw 
which  they  were  inteneoted.  The  expedition  took 
two  days'  reat  in  tbia  wild  country,  at  a  pUoe  called 
Yam  pay  Creek,  where  were  cliffs  of  red  aaudstona, 
rising  perpendicularly  in  blocks,  slabe,  colamns,  aid 
whole  colonnades,  with  numerouH  defia  and  cavema — 
a  whole  labyrinth  of  chambers,  corridors,  and  spacious 
saloons — some  of  which  had  evidently  been  inhabited 
by  Mezcal  or  Agave-eating  Indians. 

We  remained  so  long,  says  Mdllhausen,  scrambling 
about  in  these  caves,  that,  though  we  did  not  seem  to 
have  gone  far,  we  could  not  lind  uur  way  back;  and 
though  we  came  often  enough  to  openings  that  led  into 
the  open  air,  we  could  see  no  way  of  either  getting 
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THE  CUNT  CEREU3. 


down  Into  the  valley  or  np  to  the  plain.     The  height 

of  tlie  nix'iiiiij;  tViini  lln'  ymiind  made  s  jump  out  of 
tin-  i|iir.-.i,i(iii,  ami  ti.e  nuikH  »er«  ton  steep  fur  even  a 
'I'liiilii  iir  Yum|uiy  Indian  to  climb  down.  After  loi-g 
wauJering  about,  however,  we  discovei-ed  a  narniw 
opening  like  a  chimney,  through  which  we  managed 
to  climb  up  to  the  plain  above:  and  then  we  found 
that  the  place  where  we  had  emerged  into  the  up|>er 
world  was  a  very  little  way  off  the  camp.  To  return 
into  the  valley,  we  must  again  have  made  the  same 
wide  cii«uit  as  before;  so,  after  all,  our  reaearohee  in 
the  valley  of  Yampay  Creek  were  limited  to  a  very 
small  portion  of  it. 
From  one  creek  the  it»d  1^  to  Miotber.    Om  dajr 


it  was  Tampay,  the  next  Canon,  so  ualled  from  its  being 
Hie  deep  roeky  tied  of  a  river,  to  get  out  of  which  they 
had  to  ImrneHS  twelve  nuiliw  to  -very  waj^Kon.  The 
environs  were  more  wild  and  ru)<ged  timii  ui  any  point 
of  our  previous  journey.  Northward,  at  the  I'lstance 
of  about  two  miles,  rose  stu|iendous  .abie-nhaped  rocks, 
that  made  any  advance  in  that  direc  ion  imuoasible; 
and  southward,  also,  lay  mountains  of  an  iiregular  form, 
but  e<iually  inaccemible :  to  the  west,  only,  the  moun> 
tains  fell  back  a  little,  and  seemed  to  let  ve,  at  all  events, 
a  poosibility  of  a  iwasage;  but  the  ground  between  them 
was  ruf^ed  and  broken,  and  furrowed  by  a  perfect  nek- 
work  of  chasms  and  old  torrent  beda 
lu  what  dirwtfam  wa  war*  to  naka  onr  wajr  to 
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Uentenant  Whipple  we  oonid  not  tutia  gneas,  thoagh,  I  w«  were  compelled,  after  »  short  march,  to  wSarn  to 
in  lio|ie8  of  saving  time,  we  made  an  Attempt  to  get  tho  place  we  hud  left,  and  there  wait  for  further  in- 
along  the  shore  of  Canon  Creek  towards  the  iioiah ;  but  |  (orniatiou   froro  tmr  rwounoitring  partyj  for,  m  tho 


MOHAVE   INDIANS. 


direction  we  had  seen,  w«  could  not  even  travel  with 
nnladeu   mules,  far   lest  with   waggous,  so  rent  aud 
broken  was  the  ground. 
A*  on  Uie  Huid,  that  coTered  most  of  the  hollows, 


there  were  many  traces  of  large  hares,  Dr  Kennerl/ 
and  I  went  out  in  search  of  8|H)rt  We  had  tethere<i  our 
mules  on  an  open  piece  of  ground,  and  then  procofnled 
up  the  ravine,  and  a  sudden  turn  in  it  soon  hid  from 
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me  both  the  mnle*  *vi  my  eompnnion ;  but  the  oironm- 
itanoe  did  not  stam  worth  notice,  and  I  waa  going 
along  examining  the  g^iind  closely  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguiah  the  old  marka  of  harea  from  new  onea,  when 
I  suddenly  peronived  that  in  one  place  the  track  of  the 
hnre  had  been  troddeii  out  by  an  Indian  aandal  evi- 
dently only  a  few  houn  before.  I  jumped  aa  if  I  had 
seen  a  poisonoiu  auake,  for  I  knew  that  I  might  be  sur- 
rounded in  this  place  by  enemies  who  did  not  know  the 
meaning  of  compaadon,  and  who  might,  from  behind 
any  of  the  mnasea  of  rook  or  ohaama  about,  salute  me 
with  a  shower  of  theik-  dangerona  arrowa.  Oautioualy 
peeping  into  every  comer,  and  getting  my  rifle  and 
revolver  ready  for  instant  uae^  I  commenced  •  retro- 
grade movement ;  and  when  I  turned  round  the  corner 
perceived,  to  my  great  fright,  that  Dr.  Kennerley's 
mule  had  vanished,  and  that  mine,  though  still  in  her 
place,  waa  giving  unmistakeable  signa,  by  snorting  and 
throwing  up  hia  Ua),  that  he  felt  uneasy  in  his  mind. 
I  stood  still,  and  waa  endeavouring  to  make  out  whether 
there  were  any  savages  lying  in  ambush,  when  I  heard 
Dr.  Kennerley's  voice  calling  out  to  me  from  a  neigh- 
bouring hill  —  "  Mount  and  come  away  directly."  I 
obeyed,  and  waa  very  soon  by  his  side ;  and  keeping 
our  arraa  in  readiness,  we  niaide  as  quickly  as  possible 
for  the  heights,  where  there  were  no  treacherous  lurk- 
ing-places whence  the  savages  might  rush  out  upon  us. 

My  commile,  I  found,  had,  like  myself,  lost  sight  of 
the  mules,  but  was  called  back  by  hearing  their  violent 
snorting.  Thinking  they  had  been  frightened  by  a 
wolf  or  a  panther  he  went  to  them,  but  found  out  his 
mistake  when  he  discovered  the  traces  of  Indians,  who 
must  have  hiddi-n  themselves  the  moment  before  his 
i-eturn  behind  some  of  the  rocka  He  mounted  his 
mule  immediately,  and  rode  to  a  height  whence  he 
could  see  the  ravine  into  which  I  had  turned,  and  also 
cover  with  his  rifle  the  approach  to  my  mule ;  but  the 
savages  were  probably  alarmed  by  flnding  us  so  well  on 
our  guard,  for  a  more  cowardly  race  than  these  Indians 
does  not  exist 

When  we  were  once  more  on  open  around  our  anxiety 
vanished,  for  we  were  too  well  armed  for  them  to  show 
themselves.  We  had  forgotten,  in  our  eagerness  for 
sport,  the  insuperable  obstacles  that  opposed  the  pro- 
gress of  the  expedition  ;  and  when  we  got  on  the  track 
of  the  waguons  were  much  surprised  to  flnd  that  they 
had  returned  to  the  old  camp. 

XVI. 
Tr.icTO  iKDiAHi— rionrs  Pass— Bru.  Wiluaks'  Fori— Tbi 

OUNT  ClOTCa  (ClBlDS  QlOANTIUS)— Tai  BlATIB  VlIXASIt. 

They  had  just  finished  a  mei.1  at  the  camp  when  a 
loud  xhrieking  noise  that  sounded  liko  laughter  reached 
their  ears,  and  immediately  after  some  of  the  Mexicans, 
with  two  Indians  whom  they  had  caught,  issued  from 
the  cedar  thicket.  The  prisoners  trembled  under  the 
Krm  gripe  with  which  they  were  held,  and  passively 
allowed  themselves  to  be  dragged  towards  th^  watch- 
fire,  whei-e  the  commanding  officer  of  the  escort.  Lieu- 
tenant Johns,  ordered  some  men  to  mount  guard  over 
khem.  They  had  been  found  by  two  of  our  muleteers 
m  a  cave,  from  which  there  waa  no  way  of  escape,  so 
that  they  were  easily  taken ;  but  of  course  they  were 
not  detained  with  any  cruel  or  hostile  intentions,  but 
only  in  order  to  make  them  show  us  the  springs  hiiMvu 
in  these  mountains. 

Mora  repulsive-looking  physiognomiee  and   figures 


than  those  of  our  two  priaonera  could  hmidlj  be  fauA- 
gined.  They  were  a  young  and  an  older  man,  some- 
what lielow  the  middle  size,  but  powerfully  made ; 
with  large  heads,  projecting  cheekbonea  and  foreheads, 
very  thick  noses,  swelled  li|>s,  and  little  slita  of  eyes 
with  which  they  looked  about  as  fierce  and  ounning  as 
wolvaa.  Their  skins  were  darker  than  I  had  ever  seen 
those  of  Indians,  and  their  hair  hung  in  wild'  tangled 
masses  round  their  heads,  though  ue  usual  Indian 
topknot,  tied  round  with  some  pieoea  of  stuff  end 
leather,  waa  not  wanting. 

The  younger  was  dressed  in  a  kind  of  cotton  shirt, 
and  wore  torn  mocassins  and  leggings ;  but  the  other 
had  only  some  rags  of  a  Navahoe  blanket,  which  ha 
had  fastened  round  his  body  with  thorns  for  pins. 
His  legs  and  feet  had  no  kind  of  protection  from  the 
sharp  stones,  thorns,  and  cactus  prioklea,  unleei  the 
thick  indurated  skin,  like  buffalo  leather,  that  eovered 
them,  might  count  for  such,  and  render  other  covering 
superfluous.  Their  weapons  consisted  of  bow*  five  feet 
long,  and  reed  arrows  measuring  three  feet,  and  fur- 
nished with  neatly-cut  stone  pointa, 

The  savages  were  brought  to  Lieutenant  Johns*  tent, 
and  many  questions  put  to  them,  but  they  could  not 
or  would  not  understand  the  signs  made  to  them,  but 
chattered  and  moaned  continually,  and  snatched  at 
everything  that  was  offered  them,  or  lay  near  them, 
and  stuck  it  into  a  kind  of  pouch  or  girdle  made  of 
woven  bast.  One  could  hardly  help  asking  oneaeli 
whether  these  two  wretched  creatures,  who  seemed  to 
have  no  other  intelligence  than  a  sort  of  monkey-like 
curiosity,  and  no  other  feeling  than  selfish  fear,  could 
be  really  humun  beings  in  whom  glowed  a  divine  s|iark 
that  only  needed  to  be  fanned  for  them  to  become 
uaefiil  membem  of  civilised  society.  One  oannoi  but 
feel  some  doubts  about  it,  though  their  appearance 
certainly  excites  compassion. 

After  many  vain  attempts  to  get  out  of  these  Tonto 
Indians  information  about  the  character  of  the  country, 
they  were  taken  back  to  the  watch-fire,  and  given  into 
the  charge  of  a  soldier  and  two  Mexicans,  who  were  to 
prevent  their  escaping,  but  not  to  fire  upon  them  if 
they  attempted  it.  As  the  evening  wore  on,  the 
curious  spectators  who  had  collected  round  theio 
gradually  dropped  off,  so  that  at  Ust  only  the  sentinels 
were  left  with  them.  The  oaptivi»  had  been  sitting 
quite  passive,  without  manifesting  the  smallest  inclina- 
tion to  move — probably  in  order  to  lull  the  vigilance 
of  their  guards— but  now  the  moment  they  took  their 
eyee  ofl  them,  they  sprang  up  like  lightning,  and  rushed 
to  the  neighbouring  thicket.  The  younger  had  made 
such  an  immense  leap  that  it  had  carried  him  out  of 
reach,  but  the  other  was  brought  back,  and  since  it 
was  a  very  important  point  for  us  not  to  lose  sight 
of  him,  we  fastened  him,  by  means  of  a  long  chain  and 
a  padlock,  to  a  strong  stake  in  the  ground  ;  a  bayonet 
was  then  held  to  his  breast,  so  that  the  sharp  poiut 
touched  the  skin,  and  he  was  given  to  understand  that 
it  would  be  driven  into  his  br.)ast  if  be  again  attempted 
to  escape.  Of  course  this  was  only  said  to  frighten 
him,  and  he  contemplated  our  proceedings  merely  with 
a  kind  of  vacant  c-uriusily,  and  gave  us  to  understand, 
by  occasional  moaning  sounds,  tliat  he  did  not  enjoy 
being  in  our  company ;  but  he  ate  the  food  offered 
him,  put  the  presents  into  bis  pouch,  and  then  curled 
himself  round  like  a  dog,  and  lay  down  before  the  fire 
and  slept  till  the  next  morning. 

The  attempt  to  obtain  some  information  from  hia 
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WM  then  repeated,  bnt  completely  frustrated  by  hiR 
obstinacy,  or  his  .eal  stupidity  ;  but  the  arrival  of  two 
Mezicaus,  sent  baok  by  Lieutenant  Whipple  to  guide 
na  to  his  camp,  put  an  end  to  his  examination,  and  the 
iMTage  was  dismissed  with  some  email  preaente,  and 
the  sign  for  breaking  up  given. 

Under  the  guardianship  of  the  Mexicans  they  tra- 
versed two  miles  of  wild  impracticable  sort  of  country, 
and  then  entered  upon  a  plain  which  ended  in  high 
rocks  till  they  came  to  a  ravine,  where  they  bivouacked. 
The  next  day  the  road  lay  from  one  ravine  to  another, 
between  cedar-wooded  hills,  and  thence  by  a  pass  which 
was  called  Cactus  Pass,  from  the  abundance  of  the 
gigantic  Eehinoeactm  Wumni,  many  of  which  stood 
among  the  rocks  looking  like  huge  caaks  or  barrels. 
Many  were  four  feet  high  and  seven  feet  round.  The 
Irearv  wilderness  beyond  this  assumed  so  repulsive  an 
aspect  that  they  were  forced  to  give  up  the  plan  of  a 
direct  course  west  to  the  Colorado,  and  to  submit  to  a 
new  reduction  of  the  luggage,  and  leave  behind  some 
more  of  the  articles  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Since  leaving  the  San  Francisco  mountains,  they  bad 
travelled  160  miles,  but  they  could  still  see  clearly 
their  ice  and  snow-covered  summits.  It  was  for  the 
last  time,  however,  for  their  way  now  led  down  into 
a  valley,  and  so  steep  a  one,  that  all  hands  were  in 
requisition  to  get  the  waggons  down.  When  they  got 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  they  turned  south,  till 
they  came  to  a  bruok,  called  "  White  Cliff  Creek," 
which  enlarged  further  on  to  what  they  designated 
"  Big  Sandy,"  and  hence  they  soon  joined  the  Canon 
Creek,  the  main  branch  of  Bill  Williams'  Fork,  which 
burst  here  dear  and  bright  from  the  eastern  moun- 
tains, and  showed  them  in  its  valley  a  way  that  soon 
led  them  to  the  Bill  Williams'  Fork,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Great  Colorado. 

Where  we  Brst  struck  the  Canon  Creek,  its  breadth 
varied  from  ten  to  twenty  feet,  some  cotton-wood  trees 
stood  here  and  there  u|)on  its  banks,  and  meiquit  and 
withered  bushes  partly  covered  the  valley.  As  &r  as 
we  could  see,  towards  the  south-  west,  its  inolosure  was 
formed  by  rocks,  and  high  stony  mountains  or  low 
hills,  whose  vegetation  consisted  solely  of  scattered 
mezquit  bushes  and  cacti.  The  fine  fresh  water  of  the 
river  was  too  inviting,  and  the  thirst  of  the  animals  too 
great,  for  us  to  think  of  moving  on  immediately;  but 
as  the  dav  was  not  fiu'  advanced,  we  passed  into  the 
valley,  and  travelled  five  or  six  miles  further,  without 
much  hindranre.  When  we  stopped  and  looked  about 
for  a  suitable  camping-ground,  however,  we  were  much 
annoyed  to  discover,  instead  of  a  swiftly  flowing  stream, 
only  a  dry  river  bed  and  drifting  sand,  and  we  had  to 
send  back  some  mounted  messengers  to  fetch  as  much 
water  <w  was  positively  necessary. 

A  mild  spring  breece  was  blowing  here,  which, 
though  the  trees  and  shrubs  were  still  bare,  had  covered 
the  ground  with  fresh  grass,  that  was  eagerly  cropped 
by  our  cattle.  We  were  now  only  2,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  the  ground  was  declining  rapidly  towards 
Bill  Williams'  Furk.  A  march  of  a  few  miles  brought 
ua,  on  the  following  morning,  to  a  place  where  the 
river  suddenly  made  its  appearance  again,  gushing  out 
of  the  sand,  and  watering  the  valley  over  its  whole 
breadth,  moistening  the  roots  of  the  cotton-wood  trees 
and  willows,  and  sending  forth  new  green  shoots  from 
amoBgU  the  dried  reeda.     We  rested  in  this  pleasant 

rt  some  hoars,  and  then  went  on  again  till  Ute  in 
evening.    This  day  we  saw,  for  Um  first  time,  the 


giant  cactus  (Cereui  giganteui),  specimens  of  which 
stood  at  first  rather  widely  uptrt,  like  straight  pillar* 
ran^&d  along  the  uiJes  of  the  valley,  but  afterwards, 
more  closely  together,  and  in  a  different  form — naroily, 
that  of  gigantic  candelabraa  of  six-and-thirty  feet 
high,  which  had  taken  root  among  stones  and  in 
clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  rose  in  Rolitary  state  at  various 
points     (Se»  p.  648.) 

This  Cermt  giganteui,  the  queen  of  the  cactus  tribe, 
is  known  in  California  and  New  Mexico  under  the 
name  of  Petahaya.  1'he  missionaries  who  visited  the 
country  between  the  Colorado  and  the  Gila,  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago,  speak  of  the  fruit  of  the  Petahaya, 
and  of  the  natives  of  the  country  using  it  for  food  ; 
and  they  also  mention  a  remarkable  tree  that  had 
branches,  but  no  leaves,  though  it  reached  the  height 
of  sixty  feet,  and  was  of  considerable  giith.  We 
touched,  on  our  journey,  the  northern  limit  of  this 
peculiar  kind  of  cactus,  which  from  there  extends  far 
to  the  south  acroas  the  Qila,  and  is  also  frequently 
found  in  the  state  of  Sonora,  and  iu  Southern  California. 
The  wildest  and  most  inhospitable  regions  appear  to  be 
the  peculiar  home  of  this  plant,  and  its  fleshy  shoots 
will  strike  root,  and  grow  to  a  aurprisiug  size,  in 
chasms  and  heaps  of  stones,  where  the  closest  examina- 
tion can  scarcely  discover  a  particle  of  vegetable  soiL 
Its  form  is  various,  and  mostly  de])eiident  on  its  age ; 
the  first  shape  it  a.Msume8  is  that  of  an  immense  club 
standing  upright  in  the  ground,  and  of  double  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  lower  part  at  the  top.  This  form  is 
very  striking  while  the  plant  is  Rtill  only  from  two  to 
six  feet  high,  but  as  it  grows  taller,  the  thickness 
becomes  more  equal,  and  when  it  attains  the  height  of 
twenty  -five  feet,  it  looks  like  a  regular  pillar ;  after 
this  it  legins  to  throw  out  its  branches.  These  come 
out  at  first  in  a  globular  shape,  but  turn  upward  as 
they  elongate,  and  then  grow  parallel  to  the  trunk, 
and  at  a  certain  distance  from  it,  so  that  a  cereus  with 
many  branches  looks  exactly  like  an  immense  cande- 
labra, especially  as  the  branches  are  mostly  symmetri- 
cally arranged  round  the  trunk,  of  which  the  diameter 
is  not  usually  more  than  a  foot  and  a-half,  or  in  some 
raru instances  a  foot  more.  They  vary  much  iu  height; 
the  highest  we  saw  at  Bill  Williams'  Fork  measured 
from  thirty-six  to  forty  feet ;  but  south  of  the  Gila 
they  are  said  to  reach  sixty ;  and  when  you  see  them 
rising  from  the  extreme  point  of  a  rock,  where  a  sur- 
face of  a  few  inches  square  forms  their  sole  support, 
you  cannot  help  wondering  that  the  first  storm  does 
not  tear  them  from  their  airy  elevation. 

Inside  the  fleshy  columu,  however,  it  is  provided 
with  a  circle  of  ribs,  each  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a-half  in  diameter,  reaching  to  the  summit,  and  of  as 
close  and  firm  a  texture  as  the  wood  of  the  cactus 
usually  is ;  and  these  enable  it  to  defy  the  storm. 
When  the  plant  dies,  the  flesh  falls  oST  from  the  woody 
fibres,  and  leaves  the  skeleton  of  the  giant  standing 
sometimes  for  years,  before  it  too  becomes  the  prey  of 
corruption.  The  trunk  of  the  cereus,  as  well  as  Its 
branches,  is  notched  from  the  root  to  the  tip,  at  regular 
distances,  and  the  structure  of  the  outer  surface  gives 
it  a  certain  resemblance  to  an  organ.  The  edges  are 
closely  set  with  tufts  of  grey  prickles,  at  equal  distances, 
between  which  gleams  out  the  bright  green  colour  of 
the  plant  itself;  in  May  or  June,  the  tops  of  both 
branches  and  trunks  are  adorned  with  large  white 
blossoms,  which  are  replaced  by  pleasantly  tasting 
fruit  iu  July  and  Augtut      When  dried,  tb^ia  fhiit 
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itrongly  resembles  a  fig,  and  is  a  favonrite  kind  of  food 
with  the  Indians,  who  also  prepai'e  a  syrup  from  it,  by 
boiling  it  in  earthem  vessels. 

If  the  xmiiller  speoimnns  uf  the  C«r«iM  gigaiU»ut 
that  we  had  seen  in  the  morning,  excited  our  astonish- 
ment, the  feeling  was  greatly  augmented,  when,  un  our 
further  journey,  we  beheld  this  stately  plant  in  all  its 
magnificence.  The  absence  of  every  other  vegetation 
enabled  us  to  distinguish  these  cacti  columns  from  a 
great  distance,  as  they  stood  syniiiietriailly  armngnil 
on  the  heights  and  declivities  of  the  mountains,  to 
which  they  impnrted  a  most  peculiar  as|)eot,  though 
certainly  not  a  beaiitifiil  '>ne.  Wonderf\il  as  each 
plant  is,  when  regarded  singly,  as  a  grand  si)ecinien  of 
vegetable  life,  these  solemn,  silent  forms  which  stand 
motionless  even  in  a  hurricane,  give  a  somewhat  dreary 
character  to  the  Iand!<c4i|ie.  Some  look  like  |>eti'ified 
giants,  stretching  out  their  arms  in  speechiexs  |>ain, 
and  others  standing  liki>  lonely  sentinels,  keeping  their 
dreary  watch  on  the  edge  of  preo'picea,  and  gazing  into 
the  abyss,  or  over  into  the  pleasant  valley  of  the  Bill 
Williams'  Fork,  at  the  Hocks  of  birds  that  do  not 
venture  to  rest  on  the  thorny  arms  of  the  Putahaya ; 
though  the  wiisp  and  the  gaily  variegated  woodpecker 
may  be  seen  taking  up  their  abode  in  the  old  wounds 
and  scan  of  sickly  or  damaged  npecimeus  of  this  sin- 
gular plant. 

The  capricious  river  soon  vanished  again  in  the  sand, 
but  before  evening  they  reached  a  group  of  trees  which 
had  been  invisible  to  them  the  greater  ptrt  of  the  <lay, 
and  where  the  stream,  in  all  itaaliuiiiliiiice  ag,iin.  foioed 
itself  through  a  narrow  bed.  The  trees  and  Mliriibti 
were  already  pushing  forth  fresh  buds,  and  the  patches 
of  green  gnuw  were  becoming  more  frt^quent.  There 
was  also  now  an  .tliundanceof  excellent  wat<M-,  lint  their 
cattle  had  .siitfereil  oo  much  tube  able  to  recover  them- 
selves in  a  short  res''  Not  a  day,  Knys  .Miillhausen,  went 
by  without  our  haviui;  to  shoot,  i>r  leave  behind,  wiine  of 
them  ;  and  one  waggon  after  another  waa  abamloned. 
and  its  li  >-d  diatributed,  as  well  as  might  be  on  the 
sore  baoVs  of  our  poor  beitats,  .s<i  tliat  we  were  every 
moment  reminded  to  lose  no  time.  We  were  threatened 
also  yith  another  trouble  :  our  Hocks  of  sheep  were 
di.oinishing  rapidly,  for  116  men  had  ti>  get  from  them 
daily  i-ation.s  cif  niejit,  which  it  would  not  dii  to  le.ssen. 
Kincr  the  rations  of  flour  haii  been  diniinished  one  halt| 
and  we  could  only  calculate  on  usin^  the  mules  for 
f<M)d  in  cases  ot  extreme  distreiw,  thiit  we  ini<;ht  not 
diminish  the  meau.s  of  transport  for  nwr  pa|iers  and 
collections.  Game,  with  which  we  could  liiive  made 
an  acceptable  addition  to  our  diotttry.  wax  ah/iost 
entirely  wanting.  Tartridge-s.  indeed,  linvMrcd  daily 
around  us  ;  and  the  fowl  thai  covered  the  liroader 
parts  i>t  the  river,  and  the  neighliouriug  marshes  and 
flooded  meadows,  ina<le  us  many  a  savoury  ilish  ;  but 
tlibse  resources  were  trifling  in  pro|»i-tion  to  tlie  numbers 
of  our  coni|>any,  and  our  a|)|H'tit«'.s  unluckily  .tneuied  to 
ihcreaiie  as  tmr  supplie.s  diminished.  There  w<«re  sheep 
III  the  ueiKhbouring  mountaius.  ano  we  caught,  sight  of 
one  occasionally,  but  they  were  exuosaively  shv,  and  if 
pursued  would  frequently  plunge,  lead  over  heels, 
down  •  precipice  ;  we  could  nut  buast  at  the  capture 
of  one  of  theee  intaresti'ij;  aaiiiu«<s,  tor  v*  could  never 
get  eTMk  within  rifle-rauue  ut  them.  There  were, 
therefore,  reaaona  enouvn  whv  we  should  get  ou  as  £ut 
aa  we  couid,  if  imij  in  short  marohea,  towards  our 
destined  goal. 

Their  start,  ob  tkm  6th  of  February,  was  favoured  by 


fine  weather,  and  they  took  their  waj  slowly  along  Iha 
bed  of  the  river  itself ;  and,  our  traveller  relates,  at 
first  the  sand  was  firm,  but  gradually  it  became  un- 
steady, the  valley  clf>sed  in,  and  even  if  we  had  left  the 
river,  and  endeavoured  to  force  our  way  through  the 
thick  bingle<l  growth  of  underwood,  we  shoold  hare 
gained  little  in  the  firmneai  of  the  ground,  for  the 
whole  valley  was  standing  in  water.  We  soon  found 
that  this  was  an  artificial  inundation,  for  we  came  to  a 
number  of  d'tms,  constructed  with  so  much  sagacity 
and  forethought  that  the  water  nould  not  rise  above  a 
certain  height,  iind,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  the  ponds 
could  tmt  decrease.  We  were  now  in  a  beaver  settle- 
ment, and  as  my  mule  step|ied  cautiously  through  the 
deep  water,  I  was  amused  by  listening  to  the  remarks 
of  some  soldiers,  who  imagined  they  saw,  in  the  in- 
genious structures  before  them,  the  work  of  human 
hand'i,  and  rather  hnstily  inferred,  that  they  would  now 
have  no  more  half-rationa 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  indeed,  for  any  one  who  sees 
these  dams  for  the  first  time,  to  believe  that  they  are 
the  works  of  any  hut  rational  creatures,  for  nowhere  is 
there  the  slightest  indication  of  ignorance  of  the  power 
of  water,  and  the  strength  re<iuired  for  a  wall  that  is 
to  resist  its  pressure.  No  single  dam  is  exposed  to  it 
along  its  whole  breadth,  Init  the  structure  is  placed 
diagonally  to  the  stream,  and  raised  till  the  water 
collecting  before  it  is  found  suSiciently  deep.  Quite 
at  the  end  of  the  dam  an  o|)ening  is  left,  just  large 
enough  to  prevent  the  suiierfluoiis  water  from  flowing 
over  the  dam  and  injuring  it,  yet  not  so  large  as  to 
allow  the  water  to  get  too  low  for  biulding  the  separate 
dwellings. 

The  beaver  is  unfortunately  an  <hy,  that  he  can  very 
seldom  be  seen  at  work,  and  the  untiring  industry  of 
the  builders  can  only  be  inferred  from  their  works. 
In  a  beaver  republic  there  are,  it  appeitra,  two  claases 
of  works — namely,  the  public  ones,  which  are  necessary 
for  the  welfai-e  of  the  whole  community, — such  as  the 
building  of  new  and  the  re|)air  of  old  dams,  and  the 
construction  of  the  houses,  which  are  built  in  stories, 
and  so  that  the  upper  one  rises  above  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

In  the  first  the  whole  population,  without  distinc- 
tion of  sex  or  age,  takes  pait,  and  their  united  strength 
will  effect  what  at  first  would  seem  incredible.  Over- 
hanging trees,  of  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  are  skil- 
fully gnawed  off  so  far  that  they  must  break  and 
fall  in  ,  aixl  fresh  relay.s  of  workers  are  then  at  hand, 
to  gnaw  away  the  branches  and  any  part  of  the  trunk 
that  may  remiiin  attached  to  the  shore,  so  that  it  may 
be  easily  floatetl  down  to  its  place  of  destination.  Other 
labourers  are  there  awaitiug  it,  having  gone  on  before 
with  sticks,  mud,  and  earth,  in  order  to  secure  the 
floating  logs  without  loss  of  time,  and  fresh  materials 
are  oontinually  brought  and  constantly  added  and 
secured,  till  at  length  the  dam  rises  like  a  wall  above 
the  water  ;  and  the  clever  little  builders,  creeping 
along  the  top,  smooth  it  with  their  broad  tails,  and  so 
render  it  more  solid,  at  the  same  time  that  they  im- 
prove its  ap)>earance.  Not  till  theee  public  works  are 
finished  do  the  individual  members  of  the  oommnnity 
set  about  the  erection  of  their  private  houses,  in  which 
no  one  concerns  himself  with  the  aifiiirs  of  his  neigh- 
bours, but  consults  his  own  wishes  in  the  erection  of 
his  dwelling,  and  constructs  a  sleeping  apartment  aboye 
the  surface  of  the  water,  where  he  nan  take  his  ease, 
while  at  the  approach  of  danger  he  can  slip  below  vn- 
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peroeired.  These  ngncions  orMtum  alio  watch  closely 
the  height  of  the  water ;  should  it,  through  nius  or 
any  other  cause,  be  increanng,  some  of  the  beavers  go 
to  the  o|ieniDg  of  the  dam  made  to  carry  off  the  super- 
fluous water,  and  enlarge  it ;  or  should  a  long  drought 
occur,  they  close  it  partly  or  altogether,  as  drcumitanoes 
may  require. 

They  api)ear,  in  all  things,  a  peaceful,  industrious 
community,  perfectly  understanding  raoh  other's  ac- 
tions ;  and  in  the  whole  proceedings  of  these  harmless 
creaturea,  and  of  animals  in  eeneral,  as  well  as  in  the 
mysterious  irresistible  power  hy  which  the  plant  shoots 
forth  from  the  germ,  we  are  continually  led  to  admire 
the  wise  laws  of  nature,  and  bow  before  the  great  all- 
oontroUing  creative  power  to  which  it  owes  its  birth. 

After  passing  the  beaver  village  the  valley  of  the 
river  narrowed  so  muoh,  and  made  so  many  short 
windings,  that  they  were  compelled  to  seek  for  a  way 
across  the  spurs  of  the  nearest  mountains,  till  they  were 
again  enabled  to  join  the  winding  of  the  river,  and 


which  they  followed  over  a  stony  waving  tract,  beyond 
which  stretched  a  chain  of  black  eruptiva  rooks,  through 
which  they  could  sea,  aa  through  a  gate,  the  phwe  where 
Bill  WiUiama'  Fork  fbroed  tta  way  thiongh  them. 

XVII. 

Valut  of  Bill  Williams'  Fork— MovirtAnr  8»no  ahd 
Indian  PAiNnNos— Arrival  at  rta  Bio  OoLoaASo— The 
LAST  Waoooh  abahdonid— Nativm  uc  nn  Vallit  or 
TBI  Colorado— Thi  Mobavi%  CHiiUHWHUnis,  Cdtcha- 

HAS,   AND  PAH-UTABa 

On  the  9th  of  February  they  pawed  through  the 
Rocky  Gate,  and  found  a  small  plain  on  the  other  side, 
through  which  the  river  flowed  in  a  deeper  stream,  and 
here  uiey  obtained  a  considerable  number  of  ducks  and 
snipe,  besides  innumerable  trout  and  large  frogs,  which, 
we  are  told,  added  a  very  agreeable  dish  to  their 
modestly-Hupplied  table.  On  the  11th  they  passed 
round  the  southern  base  of  an  old  volcano  which,  for 
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Ki>iiir  triviul  rcasoD,  had  received  the  name  of  Artillery 
IViik,  and  after  this  the  valley  becaniu  bioader,  and 
they  oiniu  to  a  i-uvine  with  spring,  surrounded  by  Indian 
painting»  of  various  kinds. 

The  iMintings,  says  Mollhausen,  that  covered  the 
smooth  rocky  walls  were  of  the  very  rudest  kind;  tliey 
consis'wl  chiefly  of  stars,  suns,  or  mere  streaks,  and 
sometimes  of  figures  that  had  not  the  remutest  resem- 
blance to  any  object  known.  Single  hinds,  )>revi«U8ly 
smeared  with  colour,  appeared  to  have  licen  |ire.ssed  on 
the  stone  ;  but  the  attempt  to  represent  the  human 
figure  was  such  a  total  failure,  that  it  was  only  just 
possible  to  make  out  what  it  was  meant  for.  On  the 
side  of  the  rock,  at  whose  foot  lay  the  little  basin  of 
water,  a  broad  curved  line  waa  drawn  with  red  and 
white  paint,  which  seemed  to  mark  the  '.imits  of  the 
■pinug  from  the  dry  rock.  In  all  these  artistic  attempts 
we  saw  nothing  more  than  the  childish  amusement  of 
savages  standing  at  a  very  low  grade  of  culture,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  aay  lignifioatioii  whatever  is  to  be 
Mwibed  to  them. 


The  wme  evening  they  renched  a  small  valley,  at 
the  end  of  which  lay  the  Hill  Williams'  Fork,  and 
along  whose  course  their  way  lay  amidst  wells  and 
uuii'Hhea.  For  four  weeks,  says  Mollhausen,  we  had 
now  been  looking  out  in  vain  for  the  Colorado,  the 
great  Colorado  of  the  West,  and  we  had  rejoiced  in 
the  anticipation  of  the  advantages  we  should  enjoy  in 
the  broad  valley  of  a  river  of  the  first  rank  ;  but  still 
we  could  see  from  the  heights,  day  after  day,  nothing 
but  an  endless  wilderness,  and  we  did  not  imagine,  on 
the  19th  of  Februaiy,  that  the  chain  of  rocks  before 
us  lay  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Colorado,  so  that 
when  (on  the  20th)  a  sudden  turn  of  the  valley  brought 
us  in  full  view  of  the  bmad  majestic  river,  the  sight 
was  as  unexpected  aa  welcome^  For  some  milee  before 
its  mouth,  the  Bill  Williams^  Fork  waters  a  beautiful 
valley  varied  by  meadow,  woods,  and  |)onda  or  small 
lakes,  and  the  clear  waters  of  the  atream,  passing  tha 
rugged  mountains,  take  their  way  to  join  the  flood  of 
the  Colorado,  which  at  this  place  violently  breaks  ita 
way  between  the  nakad  gray  rook%  which,  with  th* 
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broad  river,  make  a  fine,  thongh  not  exactly  pleaaing 
■oene.  The  total  absenoe  of  vegetation  always  aeema 
like  a  want  of  health  in  nature,  and  though  you  may 
admire  her  other  combinations,  you  have  not  the 
joyful  feeling  inspired  where  a  rich  vegetable  mantle 
clothe*  the  soil,  and  thousandfold  life  seems  bursting 
from  it 

The  Mexicans  saluted  with  shots,  and  the  A  merioans, 
with  a  hearty  hurrah,  the  appearance  of  the  long- 
sought  river,  and  though  we  had  gone  but  a  few  miles, 
preparations  were  immediately  made  for  indulging  in  a 
good  rest  by  the  side  of  the  Colorado,  and  then  pursu- 
ing our  way  with  renewed  strength  up  the  stream.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Bill  Williams'  Fork  in  the  Colorado, 
we  found  the  latitude  to  be  3(<>  17'  N.  and  the  longi- 
tude 1)4°  06'  W.  from  Greenwich,  the  height  was  208 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  we  had  therefore  descended 
6,073  feet,  since  crosning  the  Aztec  Pans,  a  tall  distri- 
buted rather  unequully  over  a  distance  of  104  miles. 
We  were  now  1,522  miles  from  Fort  Smith,  and  668 
from  Albvqoerque. 

The  ex|)edition  was  obliged,  on  arriving  at  the 
Colorado,  to  proceed  northwards  to  where  they  might 
find,  perhaps,  among  the  Mohnve  Indians,  a  suitable 
place  for  crossing  the  river.  Up  to  this  time,  says 
Mollhausen,  we  had  still  two  Urge  travelling  wag- 
gons, so  that  we  had  proved  that  it  was  possible  to 
penetrate  with  waggons  as  far  as  the  Coloraido. 

To  get  them  across  the  river,  however,  would  have 
been  a  mere  waste  of  time,  especially  as  before  us,  to 
the  north,  there  Uy  a  group  of  steep  craggy  mountains, 
that  appeared  quit«  impassable  for  waggons.  It  was 
considered  necessary,  therefore,  to  leave  them  behind, 
and  distribute  their  loads  u|ioh  pack-saddles  and  the 
backs  of  mules  ;  and  it  was  while  our  |)eople  were  en- 
gaged in  this  labour  in  the  afternoon,  that  the  first  of 
the  natives  made  their  appearance  and  approached  our 
camp  confidingly. 

They  were  four  very  tall,  dnely-grown  young  men, 
whose  powerful  forms  and  |ierfect  proportions  we  had 
a  full  opporl'inity  of  admiring,  as,  except  a  narrow 
white  apron,  they  had  not  a  particle  of  covering,  and 
even  their  feet  were  bare. 

They  were  entirely  unarmed,  and  as  this  manifested 
their  |)eaceful  intentions,  they  'vere  of  course  received 
with  the  utmost  friendliness.  The  colour  of  their  skins 
was  a  dark  copper,  but  the  faces  of  all  four  were  |>ainted 
in  a  really  terrific  manner,  coal-black,  with  a  red  streak 
passing  from  the  f(ji-ehead  over  nose,  mouth,  and  chin  : 
a  style  of  decoration  that  must  be  very  fashionable 
among  these  Indians,  as  1  afterwards  saw  it  frequently. 
Their  thick  black  hair  hung  fur  down  their  backs,  but 
was  then  cut  off  blunt,  and  by  means  of  softened  clay 
twisted  into  stiff  rods — a  custom  prevalent  among  the 
male  natives  of  the  valley  of  the  Colorado.  A  thin 
cord  of  bast  was  pa-ssed  round  the  hips,  and  the  above- 
mentioned  narrow  strip  of  stuff  drawn  through  it,  so 
as  to  hang  down  to  the  knee  in  front,  and  at  the  back 
almost  to  the  ground. 

This  must  form  some  kind  of  distinction  among  the 
tribes  there,  for  I  afterwards  noticed  that  the  wearers 
were  always  anxious  to  have  it  seen  ;  and  when  one  of 
those  young  men  had  been  presented  by  some  of  our 
|ieople  with  a  pair  of  trowsers,  and  with  their  assist- 
ance put  them  on,  he  manifested  great  embarrassment 
because  this  train  or  tail  was  no  longer  visible.  After 
r.oiDe  raeditation,  he  tore  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
garment  aforenid,  and  with  an  expresaion  of  great 


triumph  in  hii  own  sagmcitj,  palled  th*  fiiToarit*  tp- 
pendage  through  it — contriving  thus  to  combine  the 
Indian  and  European  costume,  in  an  indeaoribably 
comic  manner. 

Our  visitors  had  rata,  squirrel*,  and  frog*  dangling 
to  their  girdles,  and  wished  to  roast  them  at  our  fires, 
but  as  they  were  new  speoimen*  we  exchanged  them 
for  mutton,  and  added  them  to  our  ooUection. 

We  had  now  before  us,  in  great  numbers,  three  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  the  natives — Chimehwhueba,  Cntoha- 
utt*,  and  Pah-Utahs,  who,  however,  did  not  differ  at  all 
in  appearance,  and  we  were  never  tired  of  admiring 
the  vigorous,  powerful  race,  amongst  whom  a  man  oi 
less  than  six  feet  high  apiieared  to  be  quite  a  rarity. 
We  were  especially  struck  by  the  difference  of  cuob  a* 
we  had  seen  of  the  Yampays  and  Tnntos,  who  lead  the 
live*  of  wolves  in  the  mountains,  and  these  vegetable- 
eating  inhabitants  of  th<>  valley  of  the  Colorado,  with 
the  small  hideous  figures  of  the  first  and  the  cunning 
repulsive  expression  of  thuir  faces,  and  with  these  i-eal 
masterpieces  of  creative  nature.  It  wa*  a  real  pleasura 
to  see  these  finely-developed  forms,  a*  they  came 
bounding  toward*  us  in  immense  leaps  over  stones  and 
bushes,  with  the  agility  of  b'ack-tailed  deer,  and  their 
pleasant,  almost  o|)en  looks,  which  even  their  frightful 
style  of  decoration  could  not  disguise ;  and  to  watch 
the  perpetual  good-humour  that  seemed  to  prevail 
among  them,  their  playing  and  romping  with  e*ch 
other,  and  the  shouts  of  laughter  that  followed  their 
reciprocal  jokes,  the  whole  day  long.  Towards  evening 
they  always  disBp|>eared,  probably  to  procure  for  their 
naked  bodia*  *ome  shelter  from  the  cold  that  than 
set  in. 

The  women  of  the  Colorado  were  unlike  th*  men  ia 
growth,  being  short,  thick-set,  and  so  fat  a*  to  border 
on  the  comic.  Round  their  hips  they  wore  an  apron, 
or  rather  petticoat,  made  of  strips  of  bast,  fastened  at 
one  end  to  the  girdle,  and  hanging  down  to  th*  knee 
like  a  deep  irioge.  At  a  distance,  these  women  looked 
very  much  like  our  ballet-dancers,  even  to  the  swinging 
ol  the  petticoat  and  affiBctud  movement*  that  may  b* 
noticed  among  those  ladies.  Both  sexes  wore  the  hair 
cut  short  over  the  eyebrows,  but  the  women  never  have 
it  twisted  into  tails.  They  have  fine  black  eyes,  and 
their  somrwhat  broad  faces  have  a  cheerful  and  far 
from  unpleasing  expression,  though  they  cannot  be 
called  handsome.  They  go  more  carefully  to  work  with 
their  painting  than  the  men,  and  tattoo  themselves 
more  ;  their  lips  are  mostly  coloured  quite  blue,  and 
their  chin,  from  one  comer  of  the  mouth  to  the  other, 
is  adorned  with  blue  lines  and  spots.  They  carry  their 
babies  about  with  them,  up  to  a  certain  age,  wrapped 
in  pieces  of  bast.     {Set  p.  656.) 

On  the  third  day  of  our  stay  at  the  Colorado,  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  entering  into  a  barter  trade  with  the 
Cutchsnas,  who  came  streaming  into  our  camp  bringing 
beaus,  maize,  wheat,  fine  flour,  gourds,  and  melons ;  in 
exchange  for  which  we  gave  old  clothes  and  strips  of 
our  blanket*.  They  also  brought  u*  some  bows  of  five 
feet,  and  arrows  of  three  feet,  long  ;  the  first  consisted 
merely  of  bent  pieces  of  tough  wood,  etrung  with  soma 
firmly-twisted  animal  sinews  ;  the  arrows  were  made  of 
three  pieces, — a  hard  stick  thrust  into  a  oane,  with  a 
feather  fastened  to  it,  and  a  neatly-shaped  stone  point 
In  what  way  these  Indians  manage  to  cut  and  barb 
these  arrow  points  is  to  me  inexplicable.  They  ar* 
fixed  to  the  shaft  with  a  mixture  of  resin,  but  *o  that 
they  may  remain  in  tha  body  whan  th*  ahaft  i*  witho 
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dmwn.  BesidiM  these  wonpnn*  of  attack,  these  IndiaoH 
cany  •  short  club  or  mallet,  cut  out  of  a  single  piece  of 
wood,  whence  they  hare  received  from  the  Americana 
the  name  of  "  Club  Indians." 

This  club  is  a  foot  and  a  quarter  long,  made  with 
much  labour  out  of  light  but  very  firm  wood,  rounded 
at  the  handle  ur  stem,  and  with  a  sharp  edge  at  the 
extremity,  and  a  hole  in  the  handle,  through  which  is 
passed  a  leathern  thong,  so  that  at  the  moment  of 
striking  a  blow,  though  it  may  slip  it  cannot  escape 
from  the  hand.  The  force  of  the  blow  i*  thus  more 
than  donbled,  and  clumsy  as  the  weapon  may  be  it  is 
oertainly  not  one  to  he  despised  when  in  the  hands  of  a 
brave  and  gigantic  Indiaa  Of  their  courage  Captain 
Sitgreaves  had  a  signal  proof  some  years  ago,  when,  on 
going  down  the  Colorado,  he  was  attacked  by  a  |Mrty 
of  them,  for  they  stood  a  fire  of  muHkutrv  for  twenty 
minutes  long  without  flincliing,  though  they  lost  four 
of  their  number,  besides  having  otliem  wounded,  whom 
they  dragged  away  with  them.  Their  behaviour 
towards  us  was  perfectly  friendly,  and  they  even  seemed 
to  have  some  notion  of  the  pur))08e  of  our  Expedition, 
and  to  desire  more  intimate  connection  with  the  whites. 
Had  they  been  hostile  they  might  hiive  given  us  much 
trouble,  or  possibly  even  frustrated  the  whole  design 
and  disjiersed  the  expedition. 

We  now  fluently  passed  well-cultivated  corn-fields, 
and  always  found  a  number  of  Indians  near  them,  who 
begged  U8  by  signs  not  to  tramjdo  down  their  corn.  Of 
course  every  cure  was  takeu  not  to  cause  the  smallest 
damage,  especially  as  with  the  slender  resources  at 
their  disijosal  the  cultivation  of  even  a  small  field  must 
cost  them  much  labour. 

On  th?  2Sth  of  February  we  received,  for  the  first 
time,  a  formal  visit  from  the  Ciitchanas,  Pah-Utuhs,  and 
Chimehwh'ielis,  who  brought  us  maize  and  beans  in 
elegantly-]iluited  baskets  and  dishes.  All  was  taken 
from  them  in  the  way  of  barter,  and  not  only  did  we 
ourselves  now  obtain  enough  to  satisfy  our  sharp  ap|)e- 
tites,  but  our  mules  also  were  supplied  with  small 
rations  of  maize,  to  restore  a  littlo  the  strength  that  hnd 
been  so  much  exhausted.  Red  flannel,  were  it  ever  so 
old  and  worn  nut,  proved  to  lie  a  very  acceptable  article 
to  these  Indians,  whilst  they  looked  with  cnutcmjit  on 
the  fine  red  paint  that  had  been  su  succesHful  as  an 
article  of  commerce  among  th«  nations  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  In  general  we  found  thai  the  Indians  of 
the  Colorado  differed  widely,  not  only  in  their  manners 
and  customs,  but  also  in  their  incliniitioiis,  'rom  all 
others  that  we  had  known  ;  and  if  in  former  times 
Spanish  missionaries  ever  came  among  them,  it  is 
wonderful  that  the  civilisation  to  which  they  have  so 
obvious  a  tendency  should  not  have  taken  root. 

I  n  their  whule  behaviour  towards  us,  and  in  the  cir- 
camstance  tiiai,  they  seemed  to  undei'staud  and  approve 
the  pnr|)ose  of  our  expeditioa,  we  thought  we  discovered 
a  s|)ark  that  nettled  only  to  he  fanned  in  order  to  bring 
tliem  at  le«st  to  the  level  of  the  I'ueblo-Indians  of  New 
Mexico,  even  apart  fr.^m  ti.e  consideration  that  to  an 
agricultural  people  <;ivilisation  always  finds  more  ready 
access  than  to  nomadic  tribes.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, tliu  >;  x;^prience  of  past  centuries,  as  well  as  of  the 
preaetit,  htui  sl.'>wn  that  the  insolence  and  injustice  of 
the  wUee,  wh  i  in  close  ac J  frequent  intercourse  with 
at  firs  icuucent  savages,  will  soon  stifle  any  germ  of 
oonfidet .«  th^'  may  lie  spiinging  up,  and  transform 
their  fhc!>ril'M<  sa  into  bitter  hostility.  The  native,  who 
seeing  himauil  trampled  u|)on,  Mvolt*  against  the  domi- 


nion of  the  white  race,  \»  then  at  once  treated  like  a 
noxious  animal,  and  the  bloody  strife  never  ends  till  the 
last  free  inhabitant  of  the  wilderness  has  fallen.  I  may 
cite,  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  the  example  of  the 
murderous  war  of  the  Calitbrnians  against  the  war- 
like tribes  of  the  Chauchiles  Indians  in  the  year  18A1, 
the  sole  cause  of  which  waa  the  brutality  of  »  dealer 
in  cattle. 

Far  in  the  Mariponas  Mountains,  there  lies  a  district 
called  the  Four  Creeks,  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
an  Indian  paradise.  Numerous  springs  gush  out  at 
the  foot  of  the  snow-covered  mountains,  and  form 
streams  that  wind  through  fragrant  clover  pUins, 
shaded  by  broad  umbrageous  oaks  or  lofty  pines  ;  and 
amongst  them  was  one  sacred  tree,  a  mighty  oak,  that 
was  justly  regarded  as  the  monarch  of  the  whoie  region. 
Under  the  shadow  of  this  tree  the  Indians  held  their 
councils,  worshipped  their  Manitoo,  and  buried  their 
great  chiefs  and  wise  men,  and  the  passing  caravans  of 
emigrants  had  always  respected  this  sacred  tree,  until 
one  day  a  cattle-dealer  made  his  appearance  with  a  great 
herd.  The  Indians  came  to  him  in  a  friendly  manner, 
and  even  offered  to  help  him  in  putting  up  a  fence  for 
his  cattk  :  but  it  ha|i|)ened  that  the  fellow  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  the  sacred  oak,  and  he  chose  to  drive  his  beasts 
under  it  He  paid  no  attention  to  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Indians  ;  but  answered  that  he  had  a  fancy  for 
putting  up  his  oxen  for  the  night  in  the  "  Indian 
church,"  and  that  nobody  should  hinder  him.  The 
result  was,  that  when  the  Indians  witnessed  the  dese- 
cration of  the  graves  of  their  most  distinguished 
warriors,  they  fell  on  the  cattle-dealer  and  murdered 
him,  and  seized  on  his  herd.  War  was  then  declared 
between  the  whites  and  the  Indians,  and  numerous 
victims  f'-ll  on  both  sides,  before  the  strife,  awakened 
by  the  flagitious  conduct  of  one  man,  could  be  completely 
appeased.  How  long  will  it  now  be  before  a  reason  is 
found  or  invented  for  beginning  a  war  of  extermination 
against  the  hitherto  peaceful  Indians  of  the  valley  ol 
the  Colorado  t  On  the  whites  alone  can  the  reprosch 
justly  fall,  if  whole  races  have  vanished  from  the  boe  of 
the  earth  ;  for  nearly  all  the  errors,  nay  the  crimes,  oi 
the  copper-coloured  aborigines  against  their  oppreasors, 
have  arisen  from  faults  peculiar  to  uncivilised  men,  and 
those  who  punish  savages  according  to  the  laws  of  civi- 
lisation have  themselves  no  claim  to  be  ranked  amouj; 
the  civilised. 

On  the  22nd  of  February  they  continued  their 
journey  northward,  at  some  distance  from  the  Colo- 
rado, and  towards  noon  reached  the  river,  along  whose 
banks  they  travelled  till  towering  masses  of  rock, 
stretching  far  into  the  country,  seemed  to  bar  their 
way.  They  pitched  their  camp,  therefore,  in  order  to 
debate  on  the  course  they  were  to  take,  for  they  had 
not  yot  reached  the  actual  village  of  the  Mohave 
Indians,  although  numerous  parties  from  it  had  visited 
them.  As  far  as  we  had  hitherto  seen,  says  MOlhau- 
sen,  of  the  Colorado,  dry  stony  ground  and  bare  rocks 
alternated  with  valleys,  fertile,  though  of  small  extent 
In  these  valleys  or  lowlands,  the  Indians  live  hidden 
in  mezquit  woods,  and  appear  to  obtain  from  the  fruit- 
ful soil  all  that  they  desire  or  need,  for  besides  those 
fruits  of  the  earth,  for  which  they  have  partly  to  thank 
their  own  industry,  they  have  the  mezquit  tnb  itself,' 

>  The  mrsquit  tre*  (Algaroiia  glamduloia)  belODgi  to  tb< 
family  of  the  soacias  t  the  leaves  are  delicate,  the  wood  of  s  hard- 
ness that,  did  the  tree  attaia  a  Urger  Die,  would  render  it  adini- 
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whieh,  in  jtm  of  \mi  liarreit,  •flbrda  them  Tmlualble 
hela 

iiunj  Indiana  visited  lu  thia  Aaj  in  our  new  o*nip, 
watched  cnrioualy  all  our  doinga,  and  laughed  and 
ahouted  at  all  that  appeared  extraordinary.  Now  that 
they  were  at  peace,  they  were  the  moat  innooent,  well- 
meaning  fellowa  in  the  world.  While  we  were  talking, 
aa  well  aa  we  oculd,  with  aome  of  the  men,  we  became 
aware  of  the  approach  of  a  whole  troop  of  others  with 
women  and  children,  who  were  advancing  from  the 
rocky  chain  towards  na  in  aoleron  proceaaion.  They 
were  Mohave  Indians,  who  came  in  a  spirit  of  commer- 
cial enterpriae  to  enter  on  a  barter  trade  with  variooa 
artiolea;  and  though  they  wen  little,  or  not  at  all 


dreaaed,  the  troop  had  a  vwy  gay  apfpearance,  at,  M 
by  a  chief,  it  entered  our  encampment.  The  herculean 
forma  of  the  men,  with  their  hair  dreaaed  with  white, 
blue,  red,  and  yellow  paint,  and  hanging  down  to  their 
feet,  their  brilliant  eyea  flashing  like  diamonda — looked 
even  taller  than  they  were  from  the  pinmea  of  awana', 
vultnrea',  or  woodpeckeia'  ftathera  that  adorned  tiieir 
heada  Some  wore  aa  their  aole  garment  a  tar  mantle, 
made  of  harea'  or  rats'  akina,  thrown  over  their  aboul- 
dera;  but  one  outshone  all  the  reat  of  the  oompaay, 
having  picked  up  an  old  waictcoat  that  had  beta 
thrown  or  bartered  away  by  aome  of  oar  paople^  and 
now  displayed  it  for  the  utmpletion  of  a  coatnme  thai 
had  hitherto  oonaiated  only  of  paint    The  women  all 
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wore  the  peeiiliar  petticoat  above  mentioned,  the  front 
of  which  the  ladies  of  roost  distinction  had  made  of 
atri]ia  of  woollen  cords,  instead  of  strips  of  boat  They 
carried  on  their  heads  clay  vessels,  bags  made  of  bast, 
and  water-tight  baskets  filled  with  the  productions  of 

rsMy  adapted  for  taming.  The  long  narrow  aaed^halla 
bvonrite  Kind  of  food  with  bortas  and  mnlsa,  and  tha  I 
an  ^roond  by  the  natiTe*,  and  mads  into  cakta,  aithar  alooa 
or  musd  with  maiaa  or  whaalen  floor.  The  aania  AtatnUa  ia 
osad  by  Da  CandoUa  for  one  diviaioo  of  tha  apadsa  Protmili; 
bat  by  Gaona  Bantham  for  a  ameiaa  balongina  to  the  tribe 
Parmm,  of  the  nataral  order.  The  AlgarDbBi  fambdoia  was 
fiiat  witiaaad  by  Torrey,  and  drawn  and  dsaeribad  to  the 
4mtul»if«i*  ligemm ^tfm  Ttrt,  ?sL  U.,  p.  in. 


their  fielda  and  of  their  own  in'diutr  Wlien  they 
reached  the  camp,  the  women  knelt  down  in  rowa 
on  the  gronnd,  and  placed  their  full  baaketa  bafora 
them,  while  the  men  who  had  aooomnaniad  them  aoat- 
tered  themaelvaa  about  tb  camp,  ohaUenged  our  paopla 
to  trade,  and  aometimet  iratohed  the  fulfilment  m  % 
baiytain.  This  went  on  till  late  in  Uie  evening,  when 
moat  of  the  Indiana  ware,  for  tiie  sake  of  aaourity,  r»- 
quired  to  .quit  the  «mp  and  the  watoh-firaa;  bat  ntny 
of  the  number  had  retired  to  their  huta  and  aavaa  aa 
aoon  aa  it  began  to  gro- '  cool     {iSm  p.  <ii9.) 

Only  a  few  of  the  Indiana  appeared  on  the  morning 
of  the  83rd  of  Februanr,  to  witneaa  our  departun^  but 
among  them  waa  one  of  oar  flrrt  aoquaintanoai. 
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and  no*  boiw   on  hi*  ihonldar 
that  had  beeo  baatowad  apon 


D  appaanuioe ' 
This  man  wi 


Mning  bonndleaa  This  man  waa  to 
w  in  mm»  wiaanw  aa  a  gnida^  and  he  lad  na  to  the 
Mteb  ehai%  iriMn  the  path  divided  into  two,  one 
laadnm  along  the  rooha  chiee  to  the  ritwr,  and  the  otiwr 
aaatwMd  towiuda  the  mountaiaii 

l«te  in  the  afternoon,  onr  timvener  giK  j  on  to  aay, 
••  VMohed  »  phdn  fbraMd  bj  ^  low  Iwnka  of  the 
Oolonda  It  waa  eorcnd  bj  woods  of  atnnted  treea 
■ndsrwood,  and  nalM%  and  nnmeroaa  lines  of  smoke 
warn  riidng  fknat  it  in  all  dii«a(iona,  pointing  oat  the 
■pota  whaiw  laj  the  unple  habitations  of  the  Hohare 
udiaiMi  The  vallav  of  this  river  must  be  thickly 
pasplsd^  ht,  on  both  shores,  t.r.,  far  as  we  oould  see, 
appoafsd  tkass  signs  of  haman  habitation.  We  had 
notiiddan  tu  in  this  ^n,  when  tro  Indians,  monnted 
aa  msgnifleant  stallMms.  eame  galtoping  towards  as, 
and  we  wen  even  more  struch  by  the  beanty  of  these 
STids^Hy  wail-kept  steeds,  perfect  mudels  vi  horsss  ss 
thaj  w«s^  than  by  that  of  the  young  riders  who 
gnided  them  mersly  with  a  halr^wrd.  With  the 
rsoeptica  of  thesy  two,  we  nemr  saw  hut  one  hone 
during  ow  atay  on  the  CSckitsdn,  and  all  three  seemed 
ti>'  lie  Ngsrdcd  rathrt'iu  the  light  nf  thiug*  sacred  than 
aH  iiiteu<lad  for  use.  They  were  pett^  and  fed  by 
•varir  one  who  eame  near  them,  so  that  it  waa  no 
wonoer  if  they  appeared  in  fcmd  eiindition ;  and 
when  I  tried  to  penmade  the  IndianA  to  mII  me  one, 
they  oa(y  langbed  at  ms^  and  overwhelmed  their 
daiiing  with  oarsmsa  The  hoiaee  were  young,  but 
apnaarad  to  have  belonged  to  this  nation  from  their 
inansy.  Tka  two  yonng  Indians  ssemed  to  under 
stand  Tsrv  wall  onr  inquiry  after  a  pasturs  for  our 
eattis^  and  making  signs  to  as  to  follow  thsB,  led  us 
to  a  gnsnr  asaadow,  tordering  on  a  little  wood,  where 
«w  immediately  made  pni;iiii«tions  for  our  faivoaao. 

xvin. 

BsM  n  na   Moiiats  Sbvtlsmssts— -Rrosn   os   ?vb 
IIen*vss-0«Hs  or  tms  Rise— Saomise  <t  s  Tsb«*»— 

▼lldtaa  0»  TUS  MOBAVW— PiaSMS  lit  TSS  CUMMADO— 

A>  IsMUi  Faiuu— lisanan  o*  Mahtss. 

TfeB  apedition  took  np  its  qaartsn  for  a  day 
or  two  aiaong  the  IndkuMi  The  motive  for  thia 
dahy  was  twofoU;  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  a 
of  great  interest  <br  the  exnedition  to 
■in  aa  mneh  inforssatioB  aa  posaibla  ooncen- 
bm  than  Uthsrte  aloMot  onknown  Indiana  of  the 
Cwisnint  a«d  wa  shoald  thn  also  aflbrd  sMin  tiiLs 


for  the  inhabitants  of  distant  Tillagaa  to  bring  ua  eon 
■■4  aUMT  provision.    As  the  Indiana  kansudon  any 


any 

to  raise  saon  than  thiy  roqnira  iur  their 

sption,  thsjoooJd  not^  though  thsy  oama 

to  w  in  snmib  span  nwn  than  a  vary  small  quantity 

of  their  pradon  for  barter,  and  anny  a  baskatftd  of 

I  to  be  pmmd  out  on  ear  ♦ri^wmd  Uankets, 

I  s«r  whole  hard  of  mals%  diminished  m  it  was, 

MfnU  fst  a  single  foad. 

Ikan  waa  soon  a  lively  hnatls  going  on  annnd  our 

5,hnt  within ita  pra^ineta only  ahisfoand  distis- 
liwmionti'in  jdndttad,  M  wo  kad  to  be  earsAU 
l»  ana  or  aqy  aMUan  onthvsak  of  hoatiUlitSk  oar 
party  ihonldbaalltaistlMr,  and  witlinanHtitntljr  char 


for  action.  The  Mohaves  wen  in  hmdrsda  about 
OS,  but  in  their  gaU  attin;  for  only  on  ftstive  occa- 
sions ara  they  so  extnvsgant  with  their  paint  in  the 
deoontinn  of  their  naked  perMms,  I  cannot  undertake 
to  describe  the  variouM  fashion*,  but  any  one  seeing  the 
swarma  of  red,  white,  blue,  and  black  forms,  in  con- 
tinual motion,  and  horribly  beautified  with  rinai,  and 
lines,  and  figures,  which  thsy  conteropUted  with  mneh 
eomplaceney  as  they  leaned  on  their  Ions  bows,  might 
ban  nther  taken  them  for  a  troop  of  demons^  about 
to  begin  some  infernal  rites,  than  for  the  good-tempered 
creatures  they  were. 

But  mercy  shouta  of  laughter  wen  heard  ftwn  all 
iddea,  nsually  indicating  the  amusement  they  found  in 
watching  our  doings.  I  muied  myself  in  trying  to  sketch 
the  most  striking  figures,  and  I  wm  not  a  Httla  sur- 
prised that  they  looked  on  quietly,  and  even  ssemed  to 
take  a  pleasnn  in  my  woik,  and  brought  their  wmnm 
and  little  children  to  me  to  draw,  watching  attentively, 
as  I  gradnally  produced  a  rsprgeeutatioo  of  them  on 

riper.  The  mothen  wen  even  specially  ansioua  that 
should  notorait  one  of  the  coloured  linee  which  they 
had  deecribed  on  the  persons  of  themselvsa  or  their 
oSipring 

Seven!  of  the  men  carried  poln  sixteen  iiaet  long 
in  thor  hsnds,  the  use  of  which  "I  could  not  make  on^ 
tiU  I  nw  the  brown  forms  leave  the  cnwd  two  by 
two,  to  begin  a  game^  which  nmained  somewhat  ob- 
scun  to  me^  though  (  looked  on  at  it  for  a  long  time. 
'Ilie  two  players  placed  themselves  near  one  another, 
holding  the  poloH  hi^h  up,  and  one  of  them  having  in 
hie  hand  a  ring  made  of  strips  of  bsat,  of  about  four 
inohn  in  diameter.  Lowering  the  polea,  both  rashed 
forward,  and  at  the  same  time  Me  one  who  held  the  ring 
rolled  it  on  befon  him,  and  both  thnw  the  poles,  so 
that  one  fell  right  and  another  left  of  it,  ami  arrested 
ite  conrxe.  Without  stopping  a  moment,  they  Uw 
snatched  up  the  ring  and  the  poles,  snd  repeated  the 
■ame  movements  back  again,  over  the  same  upot, 
a  piece  of  ground  about  forty  feet  long,  and  so  on 
again  and  again,  until  the  indefatifjalile  players  had 
tnmpled  a  firm  path  on  the  loon  soil  of  the  meadow. 
They  continued  this  game  for  hours  without  stopping 
a  minute  or  exchanging  a  siiigle  word,  and  though 
some  of  the  Indian  speotaton  jmned  them,  they  wen 
just  as  much  abaoriied  in  the  game,  as  the  playen 
thenuelvea,  and  would  by  no  means  allow  me  to  eoma 
neanr,  to  tiy  and  nsake  out  Ae  meaning  of  it  They 
gave  me  to  uudentand  by  sign,  that  an  important 
affitir  was  going  on,  which  my  presence  would  interfon 
with,  and  when  I  attempted,  disregarding  their  priM- 
Utious,  to  come  nearer,  they  even  nmde  thmtaning 
demonstrations^  with  their  olnbe  towards  my  skulL 
Whether  then  polw  ought  to  have  goue  throa^  the 
ring,  or  wen  intended  to  fiiU  fay  the  side  of  it,  did  not 
beMSM  dear  to  me,  but  it  was  evident  hen  and  elae- 
whers^  that  than  Indians  wen  sspassioaately  in  earnest 
aboat  this  game,  as  the  meat  enthusiastio  ehass-player 
ooold  be  amongst  us.  {Sm  p^  667.) 

The  chief  food  of  then  Indiana  conaiati  of  roasted 
cakes  of  main,  or  wheaten  flour,  r-hich  th^  pnpan 
bv  grinding  it  between  two  stones.  Mjny  of  our 
visitun  brought  then  eakea  with  them,  ~/l  they 
ate  with  great  apparent  appetite  ia  the  boune  of  the 
day;  but  I  oannot  say  that  the  sig^t  of  this  very 
dirty  pmrtry,  srhidi  ttiiy  earned  ftstnad  oa  a  eon- 
vanisat  part  of  their  budisa,  at  all  tempted  at  to  taste 
ii    Tha  Indian  floar,  huwaveri  whan  pnpaiad  by  oar 
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own  oooki^  made  vny  good  bnad,  and  thair 
dried  lUoaa  of  gouid  aztramely  tavonrj  diahaa. 

In  the  afternoon  we  got  np  a  ^booting  matoh  with 
reTolveiik  in  whioli  the  Indiana  took  |iarl  with  their 
long  bowa.  Thw  were  rery  much  mirpriied  to  aee 
our  vhoti  aend  a  bullet  ererjr  time  through  a  ationg 
board,  and  wo  wondered  no  laai  at  the  aUll  and  oer> 
tainty  with  wliioh  their  arrowa  hit  the  mark.  We 
then  took  our  riflea,  to  let  them  aee  at  what  a  diatanee 
the  U*«a  of  our  enemiea  were  in  our  power;  bat  the 
revolreiB  remained  thegreateat  inarvel  t»  them,  aa  they 
believed  we  oould  go  ou  ahotiting  with  them,  without 
OTor  reloading,  and  we  left  them  in  the  belie(  whioh  it 
waa  10  muoh  the  aawer  to  do,  aa  tbey  knew  icanely 
anything  more  of  ii:'«-«rma  than  that  aome  of  their 
number  had  on  a  fumier  ocoanion  been  killed  with 
them  by  the  whitea.  At  aunaet  our  gueata,  or  rather  our 
hoata,  took  their  leave  of  ua  aod  retired  quietly  aa  befiira. 

On  the  SAth  of  Februaty,  the  fimt  Indiana  who  oame 
to  the  oamp  fgnnd  ua  buaied  in  our  praparatimia  for 
departure,  aa  we  intetided  to  proceed  throu^  the  low 
wiMdi^  to  tha  Oolorado^  and  endeaTour  to  diaoover  a 
aniuble  plaoa  for  a  paM^^  aeroai  it  Riding  towarda 
the  woodi  we  aeon  aaw  a  path  that  turned  mto  them 
and  led  in  ft  north-weaterly  direotion,  but  waa  ao 
narrow,  thak  we  had  to  lide  in  a  long  line,  one  behind 
another,  paaaing  email  rieaiinge,  eultivated  8eld%  and 
Indian  dwellings  not  atanding  together  in  a  vilhge, 
but  aoattered  about  on  the  aidee  (rf'  littie  hill%  whkh 
indeed  formed  part  of  the  dwelliiw  iteel(  bebig  hd- 
ktwed  out  toe  the  purpoae.  Before  the  opening,  a  broad 
roof  waa  ereo'.;ed  of  the  aame  height  aa  tM  hill  or 
earth-wall,  and  reated  on  strong  atukaa^  ao  aa  to  make 
a  kind  of  verandah;  under  tbeee  were  atanding  large 
earthenware  veaeels  for  keepng  oom  and  flour,  aa  wdl 
aa  the  honaehold  uteuaila  in  daily  uae,  whioh  oonaiated 
of  |irettily  plaited  water-tight  baiketa  and  diihea,  and 
iome  hoilowed-out  gounhk  Near  eaoh  dwelling  we 
noticed  a  Muall  edifioe  of  |j«ouliar  appeannoe,  the  pur- 
poae of  which  we  eould  not  immediatdy  gneta.  Polea 
four  or  five  feet  long  were  placed  upright,  in  a  oirole 
of  from  three  to  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  then  woven 
together  with  wicker-work,  ao  that  die  whole  had  the 
appearance  of  a  very  large  baikct,  ftUed  at  the  top 
with  a  round  roof-like  lid.  At  a  diatanoe  they  did  not 
look  unlike  amall  Ohineee  houaea,  but  they  tamed  out 
to  be  oom  magaaine%  which  the  proprietora  had  now 
crammed  to  uie  top  with  meaquit  poda,  and  amall 
a|iiral-ahaped  beana 

Theee  are  not  the  cuatomary  food  of  the  Mdiavea^ 
but  am  Ktored  up  fbom  year  to  year  to  form  a  raaouroe 
^ainat  hunger  in  timea  of  bad  hanreata,  or  unforaeeen 
miafortiine.  The  peculiar  nature  of  the  prodactiona^ 
and  the  careful  packing  they  receive,  cauaea  them  to 
keep  for  many  yean  without  apoilin^  and  thia  ia  very 
deaiisble,  aa  there  are  many  aeaaons  when  the  hanraatat':* 
not  rich  enough  to  form  or  add  to  a  atore  of  thia  kind, 
and  the  people^  with  the  beat  will, are  unable  toflll  thair 
magaainea  Thia  ftofifra*^  mn  tat  the  fhtare,  and 
prepantion  for  uiiforNee  i  ai  t*  uncertwn  oontiBfendea, 
I  had  never  aeen  amr  .ii^  >di«n  tribea  eaat  of  the 
Kooky  Uountaina — a  iiiXen^ace  that  may,  parhaM 
be  accounted  for  from  %'>•  i'jct  that  the  pnunaa,  and  ue 
w  hmIh  and  aMmntaina  bordering  on  them,  at*  riehar  in 
foam  'Jmm  tittm  regiona:  bat  in  any  eaiie  the  aan  and 
fiNvdMo^t  of  the  peo|da  of  the  Oolondo  k  aot  to  be 
plaeed  on  a  level  with  the  iaiHagtiv*  alari«g  ■•  af 
loodormaraMtaMMlbaM 


AIL  ROITlfD  THB  W0BL1). 


Oar  appaoranoe  in  the  aettlenmta  and  villag«of 
thiaa  iavagee  created  no  little  aeuaatioii,  —  thoogk 
only  of  a  pleaaant  and  good-humoured  kind.  Iha 
hilb  and  roo6  were  quickly  ooverad  with  nathna  of 
every  age  and  lex,  who  enjoyed  thenoo  a  fall  view  of 
the  long  prauamion  of  atrangeia;  and  oar  oopiooa 
bearda,  which  had  now  had  the  henadt  of  naany  a 
year'aondiatarbed  growth,  and  with  moat  of  as  readied 
down  to  the  breait,  aaemed  partieulariy  to  arnma  the 
ladiaa  In  the  encampment  that  we  Md  left,  one  nr 
anotiier  had  oeeaaionally  vantaredto  tonoh  tlieae  aome- 
what  tangled  decwationa,  in  order  to  eonvince  henwlf 
of  ita  genuinenaais  but  when  at  a  diatutot^  they  gave 
ua  to  undentond,  in  an  anmiatakabla  mannar,  that 
they  did  iiotoonaidartheeaaK>andagaaataUattiMtiv% 
though  we  were  rather  proud  of  thaai,  aa  taati^ring  to 
the  length  of  our  joamey.  Whenever  one  of  oalNaMed 
AUowB  rode  paat  tkau,  the  woman  bofst  into  •  H  of 
laughter,  and  pat  thair  handa  befcra  thair  nMoIlM^  aa 
if  Um  eight  of  aa  mther  tended  to  make  tham  (riak. 

I;  waa  eurioua  enough  that  the^  ahoald  bo  of  that 
opinion,  aa  their  own  men  had  avidentlv  bj  nalnra  e 
great  deal  of  hair  on  tiieirihoe%  a  thing  rinwat  anhenrd 
of  alee  where  amonc  the  eopporedooredmea;  bBkth«y 
have  aome  method  of  «ampiii|b  dagdag,  or  plniiilng 
oat  the  hair,  ao  that,  though  the  heainl  waa  naiMptlhl% 
thar  qtpaared  to  be  aa  dean  ahaven  aa  poawbin 

We  travelled  for  manv  milea  thAiagh  thaao  vmkMly 
paofded  woodi^  troopa  of  oniioua  Indiana  lotUng  to  oa 
from  bothaidai^  and  bounding  and  leaping  throngh  and 
over  the  hnahea,  with  the  awiftnoM  and  Mjility  or  pan- 
thera  Aa  we  were  Jogging  aieag  thra^gh  the  eloaa 
willowa,  quite  unable  to  aee  around  a%  an  aeddant  hap- 
pened, that  deprived  ua  of  one  of  our  midaa^  and  mimt 
aaaily  have  eoet  ua  a  man  alio.  A  Mexican,  who  had 
fitatened  hia  rifle  on  hii  eaddla  in  the  euatomaiy  manner, 
waa  driving  hia  mole  along  oarelemly  through  a  tUek 
part  of  the  wood,  when  a  twi^  aomehow  eanght  tke 
trigger  of  the  rifle,  diaehaiged  it,  and  lodged  tha  eon- 
tenta  in  the  bo«ly  of  the  nearaat  mul»  It  waa  mow- 
Mry  to  pat  the  poor  enimal  out  of  ito  pain  with  a 
aecond  aliot,  and  tmni«fer  ita  load  to  another  mule. 

In  a  very  fbw  minutaa  more  the  dead  one  waa  lita- 
rally  torn  to  pieoee  by  the  Indiana,  an-J  a  hmk^  hataAd 
apeetaele  they  aMde^  aa  thnr  hurried  paaS  ua  to  thair 
dwdUng^  earryir  g  the  atill  Ueeding  limba  of  tha  animal 
upon  tMir  naked  ahoulden,  smeared  (tma  head  to  foot 
wUh  ita  gcce,  and  looking  like  genuine  eanni'dal&  The 
eager  appetite  for  flesh  meat  whieh  thia  action  be- 
trayed, created  aome  miagiviogi  amongst  aa  for  the 
mfety  of  the  expedition,  fur  in  thene  woode  it  woald 
have  been  no  diflleult  matter  to  rob  us  of  many  of  our 
mulei,  or  even  to  ataal  away  our  whole  flook  of  Aaap. 
A  Oomanehe  or  Sioni  Indian  would  aMondlj  not 
have  allowed  sueh  an  omiortanity  to  pam,  hib  no 
Mohave  ahowed  the  alightaat  intentkm  of  atratddng 
oat  an  unlawful  hand  towarda  our  property;  on  the 
euntfory,  if  a  mnio  or  a  sheep  wandend  awny  fifom  oa, 
there  waa  sore  to  npiiam  op  a  band  of  Indiana  to  yalp 
and  shont  altar  it,  and  drive  it  back. 

We  made  a  halt  a*  aoaao  aaad  banks  elooa  to  the 
river,  to  piteh  oar  oaatp  for  tha  laat  time  «■  the  oad 
side  of  the  Odorado,  and  fbund  oundvM  <VpMiw  a 
sand  monnd,  whidi  rtaing  in  the  Jtiddle  of  the  atrtam 
promised  to  flwUitnto  our  paamga  nereas  it  Onaaeh 
■da  of  tUa  Uand  i«  ffewod  on  mpld^,  in  n  hrMHh  oi 
SOOyM^aadwanfkoBthaiMVVmpeoHcvilMtly 
9t  n  wnriiliwlih  iugflk. 


THB  OBB&T  FLAHra  OP  NOBTH  AHBBICA. 


Ut 


W«  Ml  alMmt  oar  pimntioM  thia  tv«Binft  in  ordar 
tBgetaoriNiinlMttortuMiiidMaioniingi  umtooMit 
Itm  had  brought  with  him  flom  Taxas  a  ganvaa  boal, 
whioh  beinc  paekad  with  the  gtaataat  oara,  had  now 
travrilad  ia  aafcty  to  >he  plaoa  of  ita  daatinatioii,  the 
great  Oolonkk  of  the  Weat  'The  oraft  oonaiated  of 
three  hmg  oaBTaaa  baa,  oosneoted  hither,  and  lined 
inaida  with  gotta  paruw,  aoaa  to  be  pmeetly  airti^t 
Qjr  maaaaofabellowa  fitted  to  them,  and  acone  ingeni- 
0MI7  omtriTod  aorewi,  it  waa  pumped  iUl  of  air,  the 
ftamaof  awiall  wagimn,  whioh  esaroUy  iltted  it,  placed 
OB  it,  and  the  aaoka  drawn  np  at  each  end,  ao  that  the 
i^ola  had  rtrf  modi  the  appearance  of  a  Venetian 
fondola,  and  ovan  the  awning  waa  not  wanting,  aa  the 
waggon  ftuniihed  one.  The  boat  waa  iminadiately 
laimeha^  and  to  onr  gitat  jqjr,  not  only  awam  admir- 
ably, bat  nwrad  to  be  of  great  eapadtr.  A  mattram 
■aoa  of  ua  Mne  material  waa  alao  filiod  with  air,  to 
oany  over  all  oar  linaa  and  cordage^  aa  wall  aa  aome  of 
tt«  paonla ;  and  Lieatenaat  Iltaball,  haTiqg  piooeeded 
latMT  mr^er  vp  the  atream  to  cdleet  drift  wood,  oon- 
■liaatad  a  raft,  opon  whioh  ha  meant  to  cany  ovar  the 
man  under  hiaoonmand.  Theae  Uboora  were  all  oog|- 
plated  before  twilight,  and  we  had  then  leiaure  to 
attend  to  the  Indiana,  the  popolation  of  a  whole  village 
haviqg  ecikie  oat  to  vm,  onder  the  gnidanoe  of  an  ageid 
•hia£  Me  aik-eh-ho-ta,  a  Tenerable  looking  man,  with 
■B  immenaa  nlnme  of  itethen  on  hia  bead,  and  a  thiok 
apaar  in  hie  band,  who  walked  at  the  bead  of  hia 
people^  they  following  in  regnkr  order,  bearing  faaaketa 
of  varioaa  warea  on  their  heada. 

Bnainaaa  oommenoed  withont  mneh  preliminair  oere- 
moaial;  tha  blankataand  pieoea  of  cotton  atalT  that  we 
had  broog^t  with  oa  for  the  puipoae  were  ont  and  torn 
into  atripa,  and  bartered  with  beada  and  kniTaa  (or 
ptoviaiona.  We  abo  parohaaed  aome  of  the  weapona 
ard  ormmaBta  o>  tbeMragea,  and  eren  the  ekborately 
worked  little  petUooata  of  the  ladiea  found  admirera 
amongrt  aome  of  the  party,  who  had  ethnulogioal  ool- 
leotiona,  and  ware  willingly  exchanged  by  the  Indiana 
for  half  a  blanket  each.  Tbia  bnmoh  of  the  barter 
trade  gave  oocaaion  to  aome  rather  comic  aoenea ;  but 
m  wan  all  atrack  with  the  modaat  propriety  of  beha- 
viovr  of  thaae  primitive  Mvagaa,  which  not  only  ""' 
naaaad  that  of  any  Indiana  we  bad  hitherto  known, 
Imt  of  many  whitaa  who  claim  to  bo  oonaidored  eiviliaad 


The  MiAatrm  had  now  been  aoqnainted  with  ua 
aavarcl  daya^  and  ha  ing  brought  ererytbing  they  could 
think  of  to  barter,  tt  laat  bit  on  the  notion  of  otbring 
aa  Bah.  The  flrat  that  ihay  produced,  being  a  rare 
aa  wall  aa  foroorita  diah  witn  our  company,  were 
•xtramaty  well  paid ;  but  when  the  rumour  apraad 
aaaoag  the  Indiana  that  we  did  not  diadain  thia  article 
ef  eommeree,  the  camp  waa  immediately  overwhelmed 
whh  thaw,  and,  of  courae^  from  the  glut  of  the  market 
tlM  piioa  of  the  gooda  fell  eonaidaraUv.  Thia  the 
aallaiB  cnaM  by  no  meana  undenrtand  ;  tnev,  it  aeema, 
had  ealeuktad  that  our  appetitaa  would  increaae  by 
what  they  fod  on,  and  with  the  appetitae  the  prioe  we 
ihoutd  be  willing  to  nay.  AoMng  the  fiab  brought  in 
««•  aome  diatingniihaa  by  a  large  hump  on  the  back 
boUad  the  head,  and  of  thia,  aa  wdl  aa  of  all  other 
Jitlnat  ipeeiaak  we  added  apeeimana  to  onr  coUeotionft 
To«w4b  avaBing,  aa  w*  atood  watching  the  ooorae  of 
Ika  mift  atfaHB  thftt  wa  had  to  aMa%  awl  kioking  over 
to  Um  affoaito  ahai%  «•  naawtvad  g^oopa  «S  black 
biMUg  «|i  o«k  af  4a  «Mar  j  whiah  haada  wa 


found  belonged  to  fomiliea  of  7ndiana,  awfanming  back 
to  their  dwMlinga  with  i,Lair  u\rt»  and  children.  One 
group  eapecially  attracted  my  attention.  It  conaiated  of 
a  young  woman,  who  had  very  quietly  and  innocently 
dbenoumbered  heraelf  of  her  petticoat  in  our  preaence^ 
and  foldina  it  up  laid  her  baby  upon  it  in  a  little  flat 
but  atrongTy  made  baaket,  and  with  thia  under  her  arm, 
a  little  thing  of  about  four  yean  old  held  by  the  hand, 
and  two  elder  children  of  aeven  or  eight  foUowing  her, 
had  taken  to  the  watar,  puahing  the  baby'a  baaket  be- 
fore he.-,  and  giving  a  glanoe  backward  oocaaionally  at 
the  two  youngiteta,  who  were  rompins  and  aplaahing 
about  aa  they  followed  in  the  ttaok  ana  made  on  the 
rarftoe  of  the  water.  I  watched  them  aa  they  landed 
on  the  email  iahmd,  walked  quickly  aeroH  it,  and  then 
plunged  into  the  river  again  on  the  other  aide.  It  waa 
a  pretty  lamily  picture :  even  among  heathen  aavagea 
the  aweet  and  holy  afibotiona  of  nature  bear  witnaai  to 
ita  divine  origin  I 

The  brighteat  of  akiea  and  the  moat  lovely  annahine 
fovoured  our  laborioua  work  on  the  80th  of  February. 
One  of  the  men  lying  atretched  ont  on  the  air  mattraaa, 
roared  hintaalf  over  to  the  ialand,  carrying  with  him  the 
end  of  a  rope  held  by  aome  of  the  people  on  the  bank. 
Being  thua  aecnred  the  aimple  veaael  waa  drawn  back 
and aaeoond  and  third  man  putacroiain  the aame way ; 
and  the  united  atrength  of  the  three  being  then  auffi- 
cient  to  draw  a  heavier  burden,  the  rope  waa  fiutened 
to  the  large  boat,  whioh  three  men  entered  together. 
A  aeeond  line,  long  enough  to  atretch  aoroaa  tbe  arm 
of  the  river,  waa  then  faatened  to  the  other  end  of  the 
boat,  ao  that  it  conld  be  pulled  back  again,  and  alao  be 
prevented  from  drifting  away  in  the  stmug  onrrent. 
The  first  attempt  having  aucceeded  perfectly  it  waa 
repeated,  and  aa  there  waa  aoon  a  aufficieui  number  of 
men  on  the  iabuid  to  unload  the  things  and  carry  tlMaa 
over  to  the  other  aide,  the  ragular  trannport  of  the  bag- 
owe  of  nearly  a  hundred  male-loads  began.  Lieutenant 
Ktadadl,  too,  got  afloat  with  his  men  on  the  raft,  and 
moved  dowly  towarda  the  iahind ;  but  the  water  waa 
ao  ahallow  that  the  heavy  imft  could  aot  be  brought 
near  enough,  and  the  men  had  to  wade  for  a  consider- 
able diatanee  through  it  with  their  things,  whilst  the 
Ibt  gutta^rcha  b(wt  oould  be  drawn  up  quite  high  on 
the  sand.  Meaanres  had  also  to  be  taken  fw  die  aacurity 
of  our  goods,  and  one  part  of  our  eecort  waa  left  at  tbe 
place  whwa  the  gooda  were  being  shipped,  and  another 
with  their  weapona  equally  ready  on  the  iafaud,  ao  that 
wa  ocold  not  be  attaued  by  the  savagea  with  eibot  on 
either  aide.  Our  people  now  worked  with  a  will  The 
boat  flew  baokwsrda  and  forwards,  the  hei^  of  gooda 
on  Uka  island  rapidly  inereaaed,  and  that  on  the  ahore 
diminished.  As  the  sun  rose  higher  and  «-i;uined  the 
atmoa|dMre,  the  Indiana  came  streamiDjr  ij  Londreda 
towarda  ua ;  and  the  river  awarmed  with  bn/wn  swim- 
meia  gasing  at  the  marvellous  duinga  of  the  whitea. 
8ome  of  them  came  floating  down  on  little  nita  made 
of  bundlea  of  ruahea  (tite  only  speoiea  of  etaft  I  ever 
saw  auibng  the  inhabitanta  of  the  Colorado  valley),  and 
hnded  on  the  iiknd  on  the  eastern  shore.  It  waa  so 
gay  and  ever-vai^ing  a  picture  that  wa  w«i«  never 
tired  of  looking  at  it.  Every  timo  the  boat  came  in 
or  went  ofl^  the  Indiana  hailad  the  evaat  with  wild 
yella  of  ^ie»  By  degreea  they  learned  the  simple 
meehaaiM  in  uaa^  and  plaoed  themaelvea  in  a  row  to 
pull  at  the  ropa^  making  vha  empty  boat  fly  baok  like 
ui^toing  over  tiia  water,  in  the  performanaa  of  iriiieb 
fnt  it  aavind  tiMa  h^paMd  that  it  npaat,  and  airivod 
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koMoin  vppuneai.  Ohm  this  ooeomd  'tImii  h  kad  • 
iUl  ouga  i  bat  m  it  wm  omt  tlwiliort  littia  wm  Imt, 
■ad  tiM  tilt  of  the  wanon  kept  it  from  liiikinf  .  When 
the  laat  UmmI  of  goodihad  bMB  earriad  aaroM^  tha  men 
leit  on  the  bank  had  to  awembie  in  fbll  ftme  to  drive 
the  mnlaa  and  aheap  into  the  river,  and  oompel  tham  to 
tarim  over ;  no  eaay  taak,  tat  the*  ahmnk  baok  at  tha 
eight  of  the  braad  atraam  and  tlie  odd  feeling  of  the 
water.  When  the  mule*  had  all  bean  got  down  to  tlie 
edge  of  the  ttream,  Leroux  and  iiome  Maxicana  moantad 
tb^ra  and  rode  in,  the  men  at  the  mme  time  puahing 
othara  in  bv  main  foroe :  othen  again  were  iudnoad  to 
fellow  bj  MO  eriea  and  howla  of  the  Indiana ;  and  aa 
the  river  waa  deep  at  thia  part  they  aoon  got  into  the 
evrrant,  and  w«n>  earriad  by  it  towarda  the  iahmd, 
where  even  the  weakeal  of  them  landed  wfelj.  The 
getting  the  aheep  over  waa  a  more  ttoublaeome  aSair 
atill,  for  th^  had  no  sooner  wetted  their  feet  than  the 
whole  flook,  aeiaed  by  panio  tenor,  nuhed  imck  between 
the  lega  of  the  men,  and  away  to  the  wood%  where 
they  vaniahed.  The  exoltinK  delight  of  the  aavagaa  at 
thia  incident  knew  no  boun£,  and  oflT  went  the  iriiole 
yelling  band,  OMNre  ewift-footed  than  the  eheepk  and 
planged  into  tha  thicket  after  them.  Oertainly  at  that 
moment  few  of  oa  expected  to  taate  mutton  ania  till 
we  ^  to  the  Paeifie  Ocean ;  and  imagining  uat  the 
Indmna  a'oald  be  aare  to  help  themeelvee  to  ooraheeis 
and  we  ahoold  never  aee  them  again,  we  were  begin- 
ning to  eonaole  oorMlvee  with  the  thooght  that  mule 
meat  waa  almoat  aa  good ;  bat  we  were  miataken.  In 
a  abort  time  the  gigantic  brown  fellows  made  their 
appearance  again,  eera  carrying  a  sheep^  and  prooeeding 
towards  the  ahore  every  man  planged  headlong  into 
the  water  with  his  Imrden.  Even  those  for  wh«n  no 
sheep  was  left  jumped  into  the  water  and  joined  the 
noiay  throng  that  came  swimming  towards  the  islaad. 

They  had  never  had  each  a  jnbilee  apparently ;  aad 
tliey  ewam  round  the  flook,  supporting  the  weaker 
animala  which  the  oarrent  threatened  to  carry  away, 
turning  back  thoee  that  seemed  inclined  to  turn  oat  i^ 
the  ri^t  dirnotion,  and  all  with  the  frolicmme  pleaaure 
o(  a  troop  of  cbildrvn  at  pUy.  They  cMne  drip|iing  to 
us  on  the  iafauid  without  having  lost  a  singM  mep^ 
and  tlieir  qree  nwrkling  at  the  fen  they  had  hnd  with 
tliuae  almoat  unknown  animsls  of  the  whiteis  and  seem- 
iu'j  to  look  forward  eageriy  (o  the  continuation  of  tlie 
juke  in  getting  them  over  to  the  forther  bank  of  the 
river.  The  Indians  who  came  floating  by  on  ttmir 
nub  ntfts  amused  aliuost  as  mneh  by  toe  trieka  thqr 
pktyed  tumbling  each  other  into  the  river ;  and  the 
gambols  of  the  nu'ily  formed  fdlow%  who  aeemed  aa 
much  at  honw  in  the  water  aeon  hud,  formed  really » 
pleasing  speetade.    (Ste  p.  667.) 

The  passage  of  the  second  arm  of  tha  river  waa 
eflbeted  in  tiM  aame  manner,  and  inat  aa  aaf^y  aa  the 
fint;  and  in  the  evening  the  whole  expeditioB  aa* 
sembled  on  tha  weatem  aide^  and  fortanataty  with  od^ 
a  few  trivial  aoeidenta.  We  had  somenarrow  eaoape% 
however.  In  the  weatem  channel  the  «nnrent  U  mneh 
mors  r^iid  than  in  tha  eaatem ;  and  a:  .nng  other  UMla 
di»iatem  the  boa*  in  whieh  I  and  a  young  A  msrinan, 
Mr.  MThite^  with  two  aervaaU  ware  wMled,  laned 
over  in  the  middle  of  the  atraaak  I  waa  tha  onfy  on* 
of  the  party  lAo  oo«ld  awim,  and  I  had  to  make  great 
exertiona  to  gal  Mr.  White  to  where  he  coaM  lay  hold 
of  the  tow  rapa;  the  two  aarvaati^  a  Maiieaa  aad  a 
OeroMB,  aluit  feat  to  tha  boa*  aad  maniyd  to 
•MWBbif  opaatha  boMnai  of  tt^  ••  «ha»  (bay 


drawn  aafehr  ashen.  Tery  fertonately  t  had  taken  tha 

Hon  before  entering  th 
to  oneof  the  sopports  of  Mie  waggon  frame,  thai  no  ott- 
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ftreseen  miaehanea  might  deprive  me  of  thia  felthlU 
eompanioB  of  my  tnvela ;  aad  it  waa  wall  for  me  that 
I  did,  or  heavily  ektthad  aad  aimed  aa  I  waa^  I  mnat 
have  let  it  go  when  I  was  swimadag;  ▲•  H  waa  wa 
aalferad  no  other  harm  thaagattiag  very  wet,  aad  that 
waa  too  eoauttoa  a  thing  to  eeaeera  aa  maeh  j  bat  onr 
poor  Dr.  Bigaiow  had  very  nearly  mat  with  a  worae 
aoohleat. 

He  waa  aittiag  In  the  boat  whea  aoiM  aoMioa  got 
in  and  Uid  thrir  moakate  a*  the  bottom  of  it,  ao 
awkwardly  that  one  of  them  want  off  Jaat  oadar  wliarw 
Dr.  Bifekiw  waa  aitting,  earrriiig  away  part  of  Ul 
atoekioAbut  luckily onfy  leavlag  a i«d  marik oa tfta 
aUn.  WewereaM  plsawd  with  tha  eoolaaMof  tha 
dootor,  whoh  withoutowriagamnaela.aaid,''  It'ajoitaa 
weUaa  if  the  ball  had  goae  into  the  air ;  a  aim  k  m 
good  aa  a  mile  r  Beaidsa  that  the  doctor  hainmiliiii 
oai^jared,  it  waa  nartieahwty  fortanate  that  tha  ball 
had  net  made  a  hole  in  one  or  the  ab  faaA  in 
a%H  our  eraft  would  have  beeoaae  perfeetty  i 
able^  and  much  time  meat  have  beea  loot  ta  rapairiag 
it. 

We  loot  none  of  the  molaa  ia  the  water,  bat  «m  or 
two  of  them  died  after  warda  A«m  exhaaatioa,  aad  tw« 
or  three  aheep  were  drowaed  in  erowiag  the  seeoad 
exra  of  the  river ;  theee  wore  all  tha  saarMeea  that  tha 
dangerous  atream  eoat  oa  Three  aheep  and  a  goat 
ware  praaentad  by  lientaaaat  Whipple  to  the  ladiaaa^ 
in  return  for  their  iriendly  emiiiea,  aad  at  tha  aame 
time  they  were  strongly  advised  not  to  eat  them,  but 
to  begin  shoep-breeding.  Fleeh  meatia,  however,  suoii 
a  rare  and  highly  prised  dainty  to  them,  that  it  is  uut 
veiy  likely  tM  aidviue  was  tak«L 

XIX. 

Taa  Bw  Cotoateo- Bmubst  Aooovins  or  ma  Inva, 
un  ATTSMrra  to  Mavwatb  ir— Moaiva  Gviam— Da- 
ssav  anwsss  raa  Ooiommio  un  ras  Nonsva— Oar 
8am  Laxs— Vaixsv  or  ras  Moasvs  Bivta— Mvasaa 
Of  *  MoLBTssa  a*  vaa  PAn-UVAas— Poaavt*  or  tna 
RAVAaas— Tas  BiuaaAa*  B»as— Maapaa  or  Oawau 
Ovmnsoa-Aaanrtk  at  Peaaio  aa  ua  Aaaaua— A 
HATVBAUst  I*  UisavtsB. 

It  is  flttingi  era  wc  leave  thia  great  river  tha  Bio 
CUoiado— that  wa  ahoold  say  a  word  or  two  apea  ita 
hiatory  aa  known  to  Buropeaa%  aad  th4t  of  tha  ia* 
habitaata  of  ita  hmg  and  raaaoto  valley.  On  tha  old 
na^  of  Odiforaia  isid  £!«w  Mwdoo  are  oAaa  flnuid 
tha  aaoMa  of  Indian  tribes^  whoee  exiiteaee  Im  ia 
aMden  tinea  beea  doubtad.  Mminnarisa  »iw  (>»• 
voUcd  on  the  Colctado  atore  thaa  a  oaatniy  aad  a  httf 
firat  msntfaMod  their  namea  aad  gave  a  aligto 
of  thegaogmphifld  poiitioa  of  thdr  territonea^ 
(hongh  fur  a  bag  daw  very  little  eredit  waa  ^vou  to 
tiMir  atatameatii  but  tha  more  theee  eonntriaa  aia 
oxamined,  the  mora  highly  wa  aatimate  the  aoaosMw 
aad  hiatoricd  vdua  of  we  aoeoonte  of  theaaoM  l^aaiili 
SMMdm.  Bartlett,  in  hie  exoellmit  Pmnmtd  NmtmUm 
vol  iL,  a  178»  maationa  "thejOeaigoeh,  ChaaM|aah% 
Onmbuisariri,  aad  "nrnfadbaiU^bu  aa  triSm  af 
whoee  esiatenoe  we  know  aotUag,^  but  the  Ohiaaah> 
whmhe%  whom  we  mot  on  oar  Jouaqr  to  the  Oqla>Bda» 


gnabM^aaditiantabiMa  that  tha  adMr  td 
titawd  aagr  ha  fooni  Wi^  up  tka  Odontda 
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Mifjkbonlag  Nfioni.  PitlMr  Kino^  wbo  tntrelJed  <u> 
tUs  river  in  thr  year  )700,  nentiona  the  QaiqnimM, 
Orapai^  B«io|Niii,  tai  Cutnnc*.  Of  ihmt  tribei  we 
hmai  tht  btt«r,  or  Cutonuiai,  who  were  the  fitet 
ntilTee  who  net  aa  on  the  OolorMla  Of  the  MohaTta 
Bartlatk  qtaaka  aa  of  a  great  utida  oonabting  ot 
■thlatio  wuriora,  wbo  live  a  hnndreu  and  tStj  miles 
abort  the  Booth  of  the  Gila,  on  the  Oolonido,  and 
thia  itatWDaBt  we  found  to  be  oorreot,  though  ooit  waa 
not  the  irat  ragnWly  oraaniaed  espedition  that  bad 
eono  in  eontaat  with  them;  for  Captain  Sitgreavea 
had  baaa  there  with  a  imuUler  partgr  two  jtua  befbre 
OB ;  and  from  the  viaita  of  the  fiir-huDteni  no  oorcar 
of  tbeaa  weatem  regiona  ia  aecnre.  Me  had  not,  aa  I 
have  aaid,  met  with  a  Teiy  friendly  reception  firom 
them,  tat  hii  energetia  proceeding*  had  at  leaat  in- 
■pirad  tha  Indiana  with  ceapeet  Iw  the  arma  of  the 
whitaa 

Qua  of  tha  oldaat  deeeriptiona  of  the  natiTea  on  the 
Lower  Oolorado  and  tlia  Gila,  ia  probably  that  of  Fer- 
nando Alarohott,   who,  in  the  year  1040,  at  the  com' 


ladof  Antonio  da  Hendo^  vioeroy  of  New  Spain, 
aiplored  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  on  thia  oooaaion 
diMovavad  the  nioutb  of  tha  Colorado,  and,  under  great 
hardahipk  aailed  a  oiimidemble  diatanoa  up  that  rivar. 
He  apaaka  of  tha  nativea  uf  tha  oountiy  aa  lai^ga,  Bnely 
built  BMB,  who  carried  aa  weapoua  not  only  bowa  and 
amw%  but  wooden  asea  hardened  in  tha  firai  He 
daMcibaa  ftirther  their  giindatonea  «n<l  earthen  Teaeel% 
aa  wail  aa  their  maiae  and  mequiqni  (probably  meaqnit 
baana):  and,  according  to  bia  teatunouy,  uiey  wor- 
abipped  tha  ann.  and  burned  their  dead.  Bruire  Gon- 
aagOk  wbo  traTvUed  up  the  Oolorado  in  1748,  dencribea 
thedraMof  the  Indian  wonieii  iu  ihoaeragiona:  "Their 
dreaa  aonaiatii  of  three  pieoe*,  of  whioh  two  make  a 
hind  of  pattioaat  round  the  bi|M,  and  the  third  a  aort 
of  mantle.  Thaae  pieoea  are  not  wovni,  but  the  atringa 
are  Cuteaed  together  at  the  tM>,  and  tall  down  over  the 
bo4y  like  thick  fringca  The  women  of  tha  more 
aoruerly  |mru  are  draaed  with  leea  ooat,  being  only 
coveiad  from  the  girdle  to  the  knee." 

lieutenant  Whipple^  who  travelled  on  tha  Oih  with 
Mr.  Bartlatt,  demlbee  the  Yirnu  Indiana  living  at 
tha  month  ot  tha  Gile  in  tha  fallowing  manner:  — 
"When  we  reached  the  Oolorado,  we  mii  with  8an- 
tiagok  one  of  tha  chief*,  who  led  oa  into  the  viliaga  of 
his  tribe^  whara  we  were  *alntad  by  a  great  number  of 
nativaai  Tt«  women  are  moetly  fikt,  and  their  clotUng 
iinnsiaN  of  a  fiuMa  pattiooat  made  of  atripa  of  beat, 
fcatanad  round  «m  loina.  Tha  men  are  larga^  mua- 
enlar,  aad  wall  fomad,  and  tha  axpraarion  of  thair 
boas  is  plaeiing  aad  intelligeiit  The  warriora  wear  a 
whMa  wroa.  and  their  hair  ia  twisted  into  e«da,  and 
hang*  down  the  back,  »k)med  with  eagla'a  fiaaUiera. 
TlM|y  are  admiiubla  riden^  and  oae  the  bow  and  the 
knoa  with  inimitabki  akilL  Whik  we  remained  there 
tha  Indiana  were  vny  frtandly,  and  brought  na  graaa, 
hasM,  and  maknai" 

In  thk  damripfMi,  wHh  the  exoeptkm  of  the  anbae- 
qnantlyniantiof/d wealth  in  hcnai^  tha  reaambknca 
of  tha  xrasatr/tha  Mohavaa^or  vathar  tumoatof  the 
tribaacathaOoloiadObUnottobamiataken.  Whether 
any  ralattomhip  really  aubsistabstwam  them  will  iwon 
lypaaiv  flma  a  caaipmaofi  of  thair  atvaral  lauguagea, 
on  tka  pabttaatkm  of  tha  vooahnkriea  made  by  the 
sHil  wko  have  travalkd  aauag  them  by  command  uf 
tiwlWitWMntoftha  VpiMl  States,  which  k  alwaya 


Fnnn  the  mouth  of  the  Bill  Willittmn'  Fork  to  tha 
place  where  we  effected  the  paasage  of  the  Biver  CoIo> 
rado,  we  had  gone  thirty-four  miles,  and  in  this  distanea 
had  risen  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  and  we  now  found 
ouraelvee  at  a  height  of  three  hundred  and  aixty-eidit 
feet  abovd  the  Irvrl  of  the  «oa.  Aa  ikr  aa  we  had  be- 
come acquainted  « ith  the  volley  of  the  stately  liver,  it 

»  quite  well  adapted  for  mutivation,  but  not  alto- 
gether to  meet  the  ezpectationa  of  white  settlara  j  for 
beeidea  that  the  Colorado  can  probably  never  be  aavl- 

Sble  by  ateanien  far  up,  and  for  that  reamn  eannott 
:e  the  riven  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  North  Amari- 
oas  continent,  open  a  way  for  colonitation  bito  the 
heart  of  the  country,  there  k  not,  on  ita  banka,  land 
enousb  adnpted  to  agriculture  and  cattle-breeding  on  a 
grand  scale,  and  there  k  a  want  ot  the  wooda  tlw*  are 
so  advantageous  to  colonkta. 

The  Rio  Grande  also  k  v  ,  navisable  for  any  great 
diatance,  and  the  wooda  th'  t  crown  Ita  banka  ara  aoua- 
what  scanty  ;  but  on  either  side  uf  the  river,  from  its 
source  to  ite  mouth,  extend  vest  fertile  traeta  where 
whok  nations  wight  maintain  themaelvee  bv  agricnl- 
to^  and  cattle-breeding.  Had  the  Colorado  offered 
any  apaaial  advantagea  to  settlers,  the  first  Spanish 
nf*f"'i"'"***i  who  so  long  explored  the  territory  of  thk 
river,  would  certainly  have  taken  care  that  ooloniea 
and  towna  ahould  be  founded  in  its  vallqra,  aa  wall  aa 
on  the  Rio  Grande.  They  refrained,  howevur.  from 
any  such  attempt,  and  left  to  our  time  only  descriptions 
of  the  knds  wf  vbiited.  On  the  River  Gila  alone  are 
fhund  the  remaina  of  an  old  8|ianiah  miaaion.  Should  a 
railroad  ever  be  carried  aoroaa  the  valley  of  the  Cido. 
rado,  there  will  be  no  want  of  aettlen  on  its  small 
pliiiiia ;  aad  the  defecta  for  whioh  it  k  now  ahunned 
will  be  eaaily  remedied,  or  vanish  of  themselves.  The 
Jounii-y  through  the  arid  deeerts  that  extends  fbr  on 
Doth  sides  of  the  Oolorado  will  be  performed  iu  brief 
space,  and  the  then  cultivated  valleys  of  thU  river 
become  welcome  stations  for  touriHts  and  commercial 
traveller*,  The  river  may  also  be  navigated  in  part 
by  light  steament,  though  all  attempts  made  with 
sailiug  veaaek  have  completely  failed.  The  creat  ob- 
ataeie  k  the  unmanageable  violence  with  wmch  the 
tide  foroea  ita  way  in  and  out  again — a  violence  that 
haa  indnced  almoe.  all  who  have  explored  the  Gulf  of 
California,  and  wiahad  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
Colorado^  to  deaist  from  their  intention.  Aa  it  now  ia, 
so  was  it  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  bold 
Snaniarda  trarened  the  Gulf  to  aaoertain  to  a  certainty 
wWher  California,  of  which  they  knew  only  die  ooast, 
was  connected  with  tha  main  land,  or  aeparated  from 
it  by  tha  prolongation  <d  the  Gulf ;  and  it  was  not  till 
tha  year  1700  that  they  were  oonvineed,  by  Father 
KinOk  that  Oalifonua  was  connected  with  the  continent 
of  America,  and  that  only  the  River  Colorado  flowed 
between.  When  the  Father  made  known  thk  dis- 
eovery,  he  received  public  thanks  from  the  commandant 
of  Bonora,  in  the  name  of  the  king ;  and  the  aaperi<Ha 
of  hk  order  followed  thk  exampla. 

We  know,  aa  I  have  said,  of  an  attempt  made  in  the 
year  1(40.  at  the  command  of  Antonio  de  Mendoja, 
visMraj  of  New  8[«in,  whan  Ferdinand  Alarohon  djs- 
ci'vured  the  mouth  of  tha  Colorado,  and  he  describes 
the  dangers  to  which  the  vessek  wei-e  exposed  there, 
and  how  they  were  only  rescued  with  difficulty  from  a 
situation  of  uie  utmost  iieriL  He  mentions,  Mso,  that 
he  attempted  to  perform  the  navigation  in  boats,  and 
hail  ihem  dragged  for  fil'teou  di^a  and  a-half  ui>  a 
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portiou  of  the  rirer,  that  on  hli  nton  he  pMwd  is 
two  and  a-half. 

In  the  ymt  1746,  Ptdra  Qonngo,  when  on  an  ex- 
ploriug  jonraejr  1m  reached  the  month  of  the  Colorado, 
made  another  attempt  to  enter  it,  but  the  ciirrrnt  vaa 
10  atrong  that  he  had  not  ropea  and  linen  enough  to 
drag  the  l>oata  up  againat  it,  and  had  to  giTe  up  the 
plan.  In  recent  timea,  before  California  belonged  to 
the  United  Statea,  the  month  of  the  Colorado  waa 
viaited  by  Lieutenant  Hardy,  of  the  Englinh  navy,  and 
hb  account  of  it  hna  been  found  quite  correct,  except 
that  he  committed  the  error  of  placing  the  mouth  of  I 
the  Oila  in  the  Colorado,  only  ten  milea  above  the 
month  of  the  Colorado  in  the  Gulf  of  Oalifomta, 
though  subeequent  enilorationa  have  ahown  it  to  be 
100  mile*  above  it.  Tlie  part  of  the  Colorado  that  w« 
aaw  WHii  deep  and  awifl,  and  certainly  navigable  by 
atenmers,  if  a  MuiBcieiitly  deep  canal  were  made  to  lead 

Gat  the  fall*  that  we  aaw  by  the  Needle  Rocka ;  but 
low  the  month  of  the  Bill  Williama'  Fork,  where  the 
Colorado  foroea  ita  way  throngh  narrow  ravlnea,  the 
obstaolea  to  navigation  are  probably  of  a  more  aerioua 
ohaimeter. 

The  expedition  left  the  apot  where  they  had  made 
this  pmuwge  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  to  procped  up  the 
liver  to  the  Mohave,  the  l)ed  of  which  they  purporteii 
Mlowing,  till  th(  y  joined  the  S|>anish  tntil  and  enii- 
ginnt  route  near  8aii  Bernardino  Two  of  the  Muhavea 
kindly  accompanied  them  aa  guidea>  The  fintt  |iart  of 
the  journey  was  not  propitioua  With  the  earlieat 
dawn  of  moi-ning,  on  the  lat  of  Mnroh,  our  gnideat  the 
two  gigantic  Mohave  warriora,  preaented  themaelvea  in 
ont  oa"''A  '-<i  warned  ua  that  it  waa  time  to  depart, 
aa  we  ong  way  to  go  to  the  apot  where  we 

ahould  'or.     We  were  aoon  ready,  and  tnmed 

ont  oi  ..  jley  of  the  Colorado  due  weat,  where  a 
bare  unfertile  country  rose  rapidly  before  ua.  Many 
Indiana  accom|>anied  »*  on  thiH  day,  and  gambolled 
noiaily  about  the  proceHsiou,  whilst  our  gui'iea,  who 
had  fiiatcned  on  their  feet  thick  sandals  that  enabled 
them  to  walk  comfortably  over  the  rough  stony  ground, 
marehed  on  at  its  head  in  silence.  We  passed  south- 
ward towards  a  rugged  mountain  chain  tnat  stretched 
far  towards  the  north,  and  for  a  consideraiilo  time  a 
dry  tiver  bed,  which  we  took  for  that  of  the  Mohave, 
proved  of  great  aervioe  to  us,  aa  we  could  travel  along 
it,  without  being  ao  continually  hindered  *<j  lenta  and 
chasms  as  on  the  higher  ground.  Westward  of  the 
mountaina  the  river  bed  turned  to  the  north,  and  we^ 
keeping  atill  to  the  west,  were  led  by  the  Indians  to 
the  declivity  of  a  amall  hill,  where  there  was  a  good 
and  clear,  but  not  very  abundant  spring.  As  we  had 
ioarcely  gone  aix  miles,  we  refreshed  ourselves  hastily 
by  a  draught  fh>m  it,  and  then  pursued  our  way  in  a 
north-weaterly  direction. 

The  mountain  chain  that  we  had  passed  round  to 
the  south,  now  lay  between  ua  and  the  Colorado,  and 
the  last  group  of  treea  that  adorns  the  valley  of  the 
atately  river  had  soon  vanished  behind  enggy  masses 
of  rook.  To  the  west  a  mountain  chain  ran  parallel 
with  that  now  eaetward  of  ua,  from  aonth  to  north, 
and  the  Indians  led  us  in  a  diagonal  course  across  the 
phun  that  Ktretched  between  the  two  ranges.  . 

It  was  a  dreary,  dead-looking  country;  naked,  arid 
roeka  roae  in  the  distance,  and  a  dry  wind  swept  over 
the  stony,  sandy  aurboa^  where  scarcely  a  trace  of 
vegetation  waa  to  be  aeen.  The  expedition  followed 
in  a  long;  Hna  tha  *W0  atntaly  Vakkym,  who  walkad  on 


diaatiy,  with  long  atapa,  and  withMt  onoe  looking 
rannd. 

The  country  waa  level,  hut  iiot  quite  without  bin- 
drancea,  for  it  waa  intsnwcted  from  east  to  weat  by 
long  clefts  or  ohaama,  that  had  been  gradually  worn 
bv  the  luins,  and  which  cAan  oheoked  our  progrvwa. 
We  wt^re  now  on  the  edge  of  the  broad  waterleaa 
desert  which  stretches  from  the  OiU,  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  Colorado  OhiquitOk  for  more  than  100 
miles.  One  part  of  it  we  had  tmvalled  through  on  the 
eastern  side  ot  the  Colorado,  though  in  the  valley  of 
the  Bill  Williams'  Fork  we  did  no«  ao  muph  notice  it ; 
but  now  ita  desolate  iiioootony,  and  frightful  arid 
oharaoter,  ahowed  itself  ou  all  iddea. 

All  but  two  or  three  of  the  Indians,  bealdea  our 
gnidea,  had  turned  back  at  the  spring,  as  if  they 
dreadad  the  parched  wilderness,  which  is  indeed  avoided 
even  by  the  wolvea  and  foxea.  It  is,  however,  by  no 
meana  unknown  to  the  Mohavea,  for  before  we  left 
their  village  they  made  to  us  very  intelligible  aigna 
that  we  should  only  find  water  four  timea  in  the  whole 
tract  between  there  and  the  Mohave  river,  and  adviaed 
us  to  travel  aa  quickly  aa  p.i«iible. 

Aa  it  subsequently  appeared,  these  springs  were  ao 
hidden  in  the  monntaina,  that  had  it  not  been  for  our 

Siiidea  we  should  certainly  have  ixiaaed  them,  and  our 
oing  ao  would  in  all  prolMibili^  have  led  to  our  de- 
struction. The  services  of  the  Indiana  were  therefore 
of  ineatinwble  benefit  to  ua,  and  without  th>!ir  guidance 
we  ahoold,  perhaps,  never  have  taken  the  way  that  led 
OS  by  tha  ahortest  route  to  the  Pacific.  An  we  ap- 
proached the  weHtem  chain  of  rock%  the  desolation  of 
the  prospect  was  Hometimea  relieved  by  the  presence 
of  a  solitary  yucca,  mournfully  atretching  out  its  naked 
branches  with  their  crowna  of  leaves  over  the  bare 
ground.  The  Indiana  had  intended  to  guide  us  thia 
day  to  another  mountain  spring,  bat  they  had  over- 
estiniat^si  the  strength  of  our  animals,  which  were  ao 
exhausted  as  to  be  scaroely  able  to  move,  having  had 
to  ascend  I, .100  feet  in  the  twenty-two  miles  we  had 
travelling  since  the  early  momins. 

The  SHU  was  declining  towards  the  weatem  moun- 
tains, when  our  guides  pointe<l  to  a  promontory  still 
five  miles  oft,  whtek  we  should  have  to  pass  round  in 
oi'dor  to  reach  the  promised  spring,  and  we  would 
wilUngly  have  gone  on,  but  Lieutenant  Whipple,  in 
consideration  of  the  state  of  the  cattle,  decided  that  we 
should  remain  where  we  were,  and  not  seek  the  ravine 
where  the  water  waa  till  the  following  day.  We  fed 
our  firea  thia  evening  with  the  dead  stems  of  yueca 
that  were  lying  about,  and  which  gave  a  peenliar  oily 
kind  of  smell,  and  little  heat.  Our  couch  was  very 
hard  and  inconvenient,  for  besides  that  there  was 
scarcely  level  space  enough  to  atretch  ourselves  out 
upon,  there  were  sharp  atones  sticking  up  everywhere 
through  onr  bhinketa,  which  militated  considerably 
against  the  luxury  of  onr  accommodation.  We  there- 
fore saluted  with  great  joy  the  rising  sun,  though  it 
was  impossible  not  to  grieve  at  seeing  our  poor  cattle 
standing  dejectedly  about,  after  seeking  in  vain  for 
food,  and  we  therefore  made  what  haste  weoould  to 
set  out  t  jwards  the  spring. 

Three  of  the  MohiivuH  who  had  hitherto  eacorted  ua 
took  leave  of  us  on  tWm  day,  and  returned  to  their  own 
people,  apparently  contented  with  the  treatment  the 
guidea  received  from  ua,  and  prepared  to  tranquillise 
the  minda  of  their  bKthren  on  the  anbiect— for  it 
had  Mt  «Map«l  our  Mtiea  thrt  tha  tribe*  on  the 
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Oolomdo  hr' '  felt  loine  anxU-ty  ooDoerning  tlia  f»(«  of 
til*  two  giiidM  whom  thev  furniibed  to  m^  Mid  that 
Um  othar  Indiant  hod  proUbljr  Attwdad  vamtht  with 
•  Tiaw  of  watohJDg  ui. 

Tb«  nost  dM  thajr  «im  to  •  ntTiiM  with  •  rivulat, 
whan  tha  Induku  oultivatad  maiaa  and  laUlat.  Thare 
wara  alw  numbaf*  of  tnrtla-ahaUa  Ijiog  aboat,  the 
■hmU  of  prMMntioB  of  which  ia  rarj  orual,  for  th« 
mngm  U,j  tba  living  uimal  on  ita  back  in  tiia  glow- 
ing amban,  and  roait  it  in  ita  own  ahaU. 

A  draary  and  inanimate  plaiu  now  lay  bafera  tbam, 
the  monotony  of  which  waa  not  mnoh  nlierad  by  tha 
ynocaa  that  atood  pratty  thiclilr  towanb  the  weai 
B|trinp  baoama  ao  aoantT  that  tba  axpaditioii  had  to 


divide,  ao  that  on*  party  ahoiitd  arrive  aoma  As- 
taen  boan  after  the  otlier,  by  which  time  Ilia  water- 
hole  emptied  by  the  first  would  be  fnll  affitin  for  tha 
aacond,  and  ao  on  for  the  third — the  niiroW  of  com- 
paniea  they  had  to  form  into  On  the  6tb  of  March  they 
Kaohed  the  watarahed  between  the  Oolomdo  and  the 
Mohave,  and  Aia  waa  alio  the  hiaheat  imiot,  MttUhauaen 
remarki,  on  which  they  tutiohed  on  the  latter  part  of 
their  journey.  The  whole  diatance  fnitn  Fort  Smith  waa 
now  1,647  milaa,  firom  Albuquerque  6 1 5,  and  from  tha 
Rio  Colorado  of  tha  weat  97  milaa.  Whnn  we  left  tha 
Oblorado,  wa  found  onraelvaa  303  feet  above  the  level 
of  tiia  ana,  but  on  thia  watenhed  no  leaa  than  0,263 ; 
ao  thiU  in  the  laat  07  milaa  of  our  journey  wa  muat 


or   miM    AMOIM   TNI    MOHAVaa. 


aavw  aaoanded  4,394  feet  Our  latitada  waa  35*  11' 
north,  onr  longitade,  US*  81'  weat  firom  Greenwich. 
Tha  bll  of  the  ooantry  from  thia  point  ia  ao  rapid  that 
for  every  mile  of  diatanoa  we  foond  oniaalvea  on  an 
average  101  feet  kwer. 

The  path  abng  whiA  the  Indian  led  oa  waa  an  old 
one,  and  wa  aaw  ou  our  way  little  haapa  of  aahaa, 
amongat  which  emben  were  atill  glimmering,  while 
around  them  on  the  land  were  tracka  not  onlv  of  man, 
but  of  woman  and  children ;  ao  that  even  in  uiia  deaerti 
it  .appeared,  human  beings  could  exiat.  I  aearcely 
'qiow  how  I  can  give  an  idea  of  tha  deaolato  ehatmotar 
of  the  scene  thro^pi  which  we  hod  now  been  pasaing 
fiur  aaveral  daya.-   Wa  were  continually  going  dovoa, 


aometimeagraduanyfoUowingtbecourae  of  rooi^  ravines, 
sometimes  winding  round  terrific  precipicua,  or  scram- 
bling down  abrupt  descenta,  where  the  looaa  str.ies 
came  rolling  after  ua  at  every  step.  I  found  it  a  dread- 
fully fatiguing  march,  and  the  more  ao  aa  I  was  on 
Ibot;  form  order  to  spare  my  mule,  I  had  let  it  run 
with  the  herd,  without  anything  to  cany  but  tha  saddle 
and  tha  things  I  had  got  by  baiter  from  tha  Indians. 
Our  guide,  however,  seemed  to  poaaeM  musclea  and 
ainewa  that  knew  no  fatigue,  for  he  followed  with  the 
moat  pnfect  indiflbrance  any  road  that  presented  itaelf, 
without  aver  altering  hia  long  fwingug  pace  The 
mountain  rangea  that  wa  had  aeen  from  the  heights 
towered  up  hi^er  on  both  Mm  as  we  descended,  and 
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towurdi  evening  we  tv^'ii  oniMlTW  in  a  rookjr  bollow, 
that  led  into  a  gradually  widening  rarine,  and  following 
thii,  a  rodden  turn  brought  ua  unexpectedly  to  the 
edge  of  a  valley,  stretching  from  north  to  aouth.  Bat, 
what  a  valley!  A  frightful  waste  of  saud  extended 
for  fill!  twenty  iiiiles,  and  intersected  by  a  range  of 
▼olcaiuo  rucks  and  hills,  as  dreary  aa  the  Hrid  siind 
stepiMM  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  Tlirough  this 
desert  the  Indian  told  us  we  must  pass  to  come  to 
water,  nnd  he  showed  ua  in  what  direction  it  was  to  be 
found.  We  saw,  or  thought  we  aaw,  the  red  beams  of 
the  setting  sun  reflected  in  a  lake  or  river,  and  we 
could  diatingiiish  a  white  streak  like  a  atrip  of  snow  at 
the  end  of  the  valley ;  but  the  diatanoe  was  too  groat, 
and  men  and  cattle  too  &tigued  for  ua  to  attempt  to 
reach  it  thia  night,  io  we  stretched  ooraelvea  on  the 
■and,  to  await  the  following  day. 

On  the  7th  we  were  early  on  the  way,  tbrongh  looae 
saud,  in  which  our  heavily-laden  mnlea  snnk  in  above 
the  hoofa  at  every  step,  and  the  fiitigoe  waa  increased 
biy  the  ground  being  now  heated  by  the  full  power 
<rf  the  aun,  and  no  cool  draught  of  air  refreabing  the 
atmosphere.  As  we  passed  the  volcanic  hills  and  sand 
downs,  we  saw  here  and  there  fine  blades  of  gras* 
sprouting  out  of  the  ground,  and  were  induced,  for  the 
sake  of  our  cattle,  to  make  a  short  halt.  From  this 
point  we  bad  a  view  over  the  second  half  of  the  sandy 
valley,  and  it  looked  like  a  field  of  snow.  A  t  first  we 
■appoaed  this  white  appearance  to  be  some  delusive 
atmoepheric  effect,  but  we  soon  found  that  we  weru  on 
the  biuik  of  the  spacious  bed  of  a  lake  from  which  every 
drop  of  water  had  been  dried  up ;  but  the  salt  with 
which  the  water  had  been  impregnated,  bad  been  depo- 
aited  in  a  cruat  half  an  inch  thick  upon  the  looae  earth, 
into  which  we  broke  to  the  ancles,  so  that  a  deep  path 
waa  formed  aa  we  walked  or  rode  after  one  anotaar. 

Through  thia  white  plain,  which  we  named  Soda 
Lake,  we  proceeded  in  a  south-westerly  direotion,  and 
when  we  had  reached  the  middle  of  the  bed  of  the  lake, 
I  stepped  out  of  the  rank,  to  take  a  leisurely  view  of 
the  scene,  and  impreas  it  on  my  memory,  though  it  waa 
of  too  uniform  a  character  to  be  adapted  to  a  picture. 
East,  south,  and  west  the  limits  of  the  lake  oonld  be 
distinguiahed  by  the  strip  of  yellow  sand  that  lay  be- 
tween the  white  surface  and  the  bordering  ranges  of 
rocka ;  but  towarda  the  north  the  rocks  advanced  ao  aa 
to  fiirai  a  wide  gate,  through  which  I  ooold  aee  in  the 
remote  distance  tho  bed  of  the  lake  blending  with  the 
horiion,  while  isolated  rucky  islands  ro«e  like  o^nli^ka 
firom  the  dry  Mlt  anrfiMW.  Whether  I  really  saw  the 
end  of  tha  Uka^  or  that  it  stretched  atill  fkurther  towarda 
the  north,  I  could  not  tell ;  but  aa  the  baae  of  the 
rackj  ialeta  appeared  aa  rounded  as  their  aummita,  and 
the  atnioapkere  over  them  quivered  contiuoaUy,  I  oould 
not  doabt  that  the  forma  of  objeota  were  maw  altaied 
by  refraction,  and  the  same  phenomenon  waa  pereapUbW 
tUl  noon  on  the  following  day. 

On  the  afternoon  of  ttat  day  wa  reaohad  tha  and  of 
the  Soda  Lake,  bat  we  ware  scaroaly  yat  in  the  middle 
ef  tha  valley,  whieh  extended  fkr  to  tha  sonth,  where 
the  aandy  groand  began  to  riaa  a  little :  tha  Indian 
pointed  to  it,  and  gave  ua  to  uuderataiid  that  there  waa 
■wh  water  in  it  Wa  aaw,  in  hct,  aome  hollowa,  eon- 
tainiof  water  aa  dear  aa  erystal,  ukl  stooped  aagarly 
t«  raliava  oar  painfld  thinly  bat  <mr  lipa  had  no  aooMr 
tooohad  it  than  every  one  started  ba«k  fta  diagnst  at 
the  iataUraUy  Utter  taata.  It  «wi  afaMil  radrinkabla 
(tt  human  craaturea,  but  it  was  all  wa  ha^  for  the 


little  stock  brought  to  ua  ba>l  been  oaed  ap  in  Iha 
morning,  and  we  were  oonpelM  to  prepare  our  foo^ 
with  thia  horribly  nnpleaaant  stuff  We  dug  in  varioaa 
places^  and  water  soon  collected  in  them,  hut  it  waa  all 
the  same,  and  even  our  males  turned  away  from  it  two 
or  three  times  before  they  conld  reaolva  to  drink  it.  Aa 
aoon  aa  they  had  drank,  the  salt  in  it  began  to  produce 
ita  effect  in  increasing  their  thirst,  ao  that  (hey  had  to 
retain  again  and  agnin  to  the  pools,  which,  bitter  aa 
they  ware^  cooled  their  raoutha. 

It  had  struck  us  all  that,  after  leaving  the  Colorado, 
we  had  met  with  no  living  creature  but  some  bo.ucd 
linrds.  T  had  found  a  dead  humming-bird  that  lay 
with  outstretched  wings,  and  quite  dried  up  aiion  the 
sand,  aa  if  it  had  been  anddenly  struck  by  deatn  while 
on  its  flight  I  picked  ap  the  pretty  little  creature,  and 
aftarwaras  put  it  into  a  letter  tnat  I  sent  ih>m  California 
to  Europe.  The  absence  of  animal  life  in  regiona  ao 
unkindly  treated  by  natore  waa  not  aurprising;  bnt  the 
presence  of  nativea  waa,  and  by  the  tnwks  it  appeared 
that  they  had  lately  been  crossing  the  sandy  plain  in 
many  directions,  and  at  no  great  distance ;  probablv 
they  had  been  obeerving  us,  and  had  aoraped  themaalvea 
a  hiding-place  in  the  sands  (a  praetice  of  the  natives 
of  theae  regions  when  they  wish  to  remain  concealed), 
in  order  to  fUl  like  wolves  on  any  atmggliug  mule  they 
could  find — tear  it  to  pieces,  and  est  it  up.  If  they 
had  this  deaign  they  would  have  thought  it  better  not 
to  pment  themaelves  opnly  in  our  camp,  even  for  tha 
sake  of  begging.  What  these  people — contecnptuooaly 
called  by  our  Mohave8,PHh-Utah8 — live  u|i<in,  remained 
long  a  poida  to  us,  until  our  guide  explained  that  they 
auhntt  aomehow  on  snakes,  liiarda,  frogs,  and  roota. 
Ha  adviaed  oa  to  be  od  our  guard  against  the  Pkh- 
Utaha,  aa  they  weru  very  likely  to  come  is  the  night 
and  kill  soma  of  our  mulea  with  arrows 

According  to  the  deacription  given  us  of  theaa 
people,  they  are  a  little  distinguished  firom  the  lower 
animals  in  their  character  or  mode  of  life ;  they  are 
aa  wild  and  ahy  of  man,  as  fierce  after  prey,  aa  the 
beaata  of  the  forest ;  and  they  hovered  about  ua  con- 
tinually, and  comndtted  many  acta  of  petty  mischief^ 
without  our  ever  catching  sight  of  any  one  of  them. 
We  paid  all  due  regard  to  the  warning  given  us  by  our 
guide  at  the  Salt  Spring,  and  since  our  company  oon- 
aiatad  only  of  thirty  men,  we  divided  them,  in  oaaa  of 
any  nij^t  attack,  into  four  watches,  one  of  wLich  had 
to  remain  mmatantlv  on  their  post ;  and  since  no  oaa 
of  ua  deairad  to  ahirfc  this  duty,  we  could  all  fiwl  aaeuH 
whan  we  slept  of  baiug  watched  by  a  strong  and  wall- 
armed  goaro. 

At  lencth,  on  the  8th  of  March,  they  reached,  to  their 
inexpressible  joy,  the  flowing  water  of  the  Mohave, 
which  rip|ded  aa  a  clear  stream  over  smooth,  well-waahed 

Cbblaa.  Before  continuing  their  journey  next  day, 
ollhauaen  relates,  we  were  unoe  more  warned  by  our 
Indian  guidea  against  the  evil-dispoeed  Pah-Utaha,  who, 
aeoording  to  them,  harboured  in  the  cavee  and  holaa 
in  the  rrata  on  both  sides  of  the  Mohave.  There  were 
many  traoea  of  them,  but  we  saw  nothing  of  the  savages 
themaelvia,  and  it  aeema  that  iliey  were  fleeing  bwwe 
tha  expedition,  so  that  our  ix-ople  were  thrown  off 
thair  gnard,  und  received,  in  oo<uiequenca,  a  melancholy 


Bdhw  tha  mvina  firom  which  die  Mohava 
flowed  tha  exiiadition  wan  iMioa  mora  divided,  in  ardor 
that  tha  waf^n  with  the  viaBetar,  with  tha  ytnag 
in  ahaiga  of  it,  and  a  xufllcient  «aoort|  might  take 
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ikt  more  coiiT«B{ait  mj  ihnnigh  tb*  narrow  vHller  of 
tha  river,  whilst  the  pack  males  and  the  rest  of  the 
riden  ebould  cat  off  a  bend,  and  toUow  a  path  over 
the  monntaiog,  the  two  pertiea  meeting  again  hi^^ier 
np  the  river.  Dr.  Kennerly  and  I,  in  the  hope  oif 
finding  eome  aport  on  the  water,  had  joined  the  waggon 
party,  and  we  eoon  foand  oanelves  Rorroanded  by 
tteep  rooki,  whioh  lometimee  prewtd  eloaely  on  the 
river,  lometinea  retired  and  left  it  ample  room  for  ita 
windings.  On  both  sides  of  the  strMun,  which  was 
nowhere  more  thaa  sixteen  feet  wide  and  freqaenUy 
not  more  than  flve^  there  was  room  enoof^  for  the 
light  waggon,  drawn  by  four  mules,  to  make  its  way 
conveniently.  Tempted  by  the  appearance  of  some 
ducks  we  rode  on  ahead,  rejoicing  in  the  ai^t  of  eveiy 
patch  of  green  grassy  after  having  so  long  seen  nothing 
bnt  dreary  barren  moontains  and  sandy  steppes.  The 
reeds  and  rushes^  which  had  at  first  grown  scantily, 
soon  became  so  Utick  that  at  a  tarn  where  we  expected 
to  meet  with  our  eoropanions  we  had  great  difficulty  in 
making  oar  way  through  ;  but  we  reached  the  rocky 
path  nevertheless  befiwe  the  othen,  who  bad  loitered 
m  the  camp  after  our  departure,  had  begun  to  descend 
it.  Prooeeding  slowly  and  oooRsionally  resting,  the 
two  Mohave  Indiami,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  party, 
at  length  came  np  with  us ;  and  it  was  now  evident 
how  greatly  the  moles  had  suffered  from  the  &tigues 
at  the  journey,  ^>r  more  and  more  of  them  had  had  to 
be  rekeved  of  their  burdens  and  were  driven  slowly 
along  by  the  muleteers.  The  latter  bad  orders  never 
to  lay  ande  their  wrapoiis,  for  we  came  so  frequently 
apon  traces  of  the  native*  that  we  were  convinced  they 
were  hovering  continually  about  us,  and  in  all  prob*- 
bility,  themselves  unneen,  were  looking  down  from 
every  rocky  cleft  and  hiding-plHce,  watching  for  an 
opportunity  of  cutting  off  any  Htraggler,  whether  man 
or  beast,  that  they  could  perceive.  For  a  short  dis- 
tsnce  we  all  went  un  together  through  the  widening 
valley  ;  but  when  the  Mohavee  turned  up  another  rocky 
path,  for  the  sake  of  a'  short  cut,  wm  parted  agaic,  i 
and  a  few  companions  following  the  little  waggon. 
The  river,  or  rather  rivulet,  here  deacriiied  such  short 
windings,  and  its  banks  were  so  thickly  overgrown 
with  bushes,  reedn,  and  rushes,  that  we  had  to  make 
oar  way  sometimea  on  one  side  and  sometimes  on  the 
other;  and  for  nearly  two  miles  we  travelled  along  the 
sandy  bed  itself,  as  the  water  here  made  its  way 
through  beneath  the  surface  of  the  givnnd.  The  right 
bank  after  tiiis  formed  a  kind  of  narrow  plain,  slightly 
sinking,  so  we  worked  our  way  up  to  it,  and  keeping 
a  straight  course  on  it,  aaved  a  considerable  turn  that 
the  river  made  at  this  part,  and  strnck  it  again  where 
it  wound  through  a  grassy  meadow.  Here  we  halted 
for  the  chief  train,  whioh  did  not  come  up  for  a  few 
hours,  having  stopped  to  rest  in  the  mountains,  and 
we  then  settled  ourselves  together  for  the  night  We 
were  talking  comfortably  round  our  fire,  when  the 
qnartennaster's  miyurdomo  eame  up  and  reported  that 
one  of  the  muleteers,  who  had  been  in  the  rear  with 
three  tired  animals,  was  miming.  By  inquiry  amonc 
the  Maadeaus  we  found  that  several  of  them  had  passed 
aad  seen  him  fitting  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  whUe 
the  three  mules  were  giating  quietly  near  him;  aad 
to  the  warning  of  one  of  bis  conntirmen  that  he  o«|^t 
to  kwp  his  Mb,  iritiok  ho  had  aarela«ly  thrown  acroii 
th*  haok  «im»  vt  tha  pwk  unlea^  nady  to  his  hand, 
tba  thoi«htlMi  Mow  had  answwad  that  tha  Caar  of 
the  ladfaM  Tnw  an  noMsnaa,  and  that  thifmilht  tdka 


his  rifle  if  they  liked,  he  would  feHow  with  hia  srailM. 
Leroux,  when  informed  of  this,  said  indignantly,  that 
if  he  had  not  been  too  lasy  to  carry  hia  rifle  he  would 
not  have  been  murdered,  as  he  certainly  must  be^  or 
he  would  have  arrived  long  aga  "I  know  these 
Indiabs,"  he  added ;  "  where  they  see  a  rifle  they  will 
not  venture.  It  is  of  no  use  now  to  make  any  search 
for  him  or  his  mules,  we  cannot  bring  them  to  life 
again."  We  all  thought  it  likely  that  the  search 
would  be  vain ;  but  four  armed  Mexicans  were  sent 
back  on  the  following  morning,  to  endeavour  to  gain 
tidings  of  the  missing  man,  as  there  was  a  bare  possi- 
Uliihr  of  iais  having  merely  lost  his  way. 

The  whole  exjMdition  waited  anxiously  for  their 
return,  and  for  the  intelligence  they  would  bring ;  but 
it  was  noon  before  we  had  any  sign  from  them.  At 
last  we  saw  c  dense  smoke  rising  and  rolling  away  in 
bkok  clouds  bout  a  ravine  oveigrown  with  tluok  reeds, 
and  this  we  immediately  concluded  to  be  a  signal ; 
and  in  leas  than  ten  minutes  a  dozen  of  ns  were 
mounted  and  hastening  towards  the  eventful  spot  I 
chanced  to  ride  near  Leroux,  who  as  we  were  galloping 
along  put  another  ballet  into  his  rifle ;  but  said  at  the 
same  time,  "  It  is  all  of  no  use !  The  Mexican  is  dead 
and  his  mules  too,  and  the  Indians  are  sitting  there 
among  some  of  those  jagged  peaks,  and  laughing  to 
see  us  riding  ourselves  and  our  mules  to  death.  If  we 
want  to  catch  them  we  must  try  it  at  night ;  and  even 
then  what  could  we  do  but  shoot  a  few  of  them  through 
the  head  in  their  camp." 

We  had  soon  reached  the  ravine  through  which  the 
Mohave  river  iowed,  and  the  first  thing  we  saw  was 
one  of  the  missing  mules,  shot  dead  with  arrows,  lying 
at  the  foot  of  a  rock,  and  then  the  tracks  of  the  others, 
which  had  been  driven  towards  the  mountains;  liut 
they  were  soon  no  longer  reoogniaable  upon  the  flinty 
ground.  The  reeds  had  been  burnt  down  over  a  con- 
siderable space,  and  we  carefully  sought  over  the  whole 
blackened  field  uf  ashes  for  the  remains  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Mexican,  of  whose  death  there  could  be  now  no 
doubt  We  found  a  place  where  a  great  heap  of 
bleached  horse-bonee  pointed  out  what  was  probably 
the  scene  of  many  a  festal  banquet  of  the  savages  of 
these  regions,  when  they  had  succeeded  in  st«ding 
a  horse  bom  Mormons  travelling  on  the  emigrant 
rood,  from  tl.u  San  Bernardino  settlements  to  the  Utah 
Lake ;  but  we  discovered  no  further  indications  of 
what  might  have  been  the  &te  of  the  Mexican,  and  as 
night  came  on  we  were  compelled  to  go  back  without 
having  effected  anything.  The  four  Mexicans  had  got 
back  before  us ;  but  they  had  seen  nothing  of  the 
natives,  and  had  only  set  tire  to  the  reeds  to  search 
the  better  for  the  remains  of  their  comrade  (of  whose 
end  they  were  quite  convinced),  as  well  as  to  drive  out 
any  of  the  tieacherous  savages  who  might  be  lurking 
among  them.  Discontented  with  the  failure  of  our 
attempt,  when  on  the  following  morning  Lieutenant 
Whipple  set  off  with  the  half  of  the  expedition  to  wait 
for  the  rest  a  day's  journey  further  on,  nine  of  xm, 
amongst  whom  were  Lieutenant  Ives,  Dr.  Kenneriey, 
Lieutenant  Stanley  and  myself,  set  off  on  foot,  to  make 
one  effort  to  pursue  the  savages  to  their  den  ;  and  at 
least  to  avenge  en  the  murderers,  by  a  few  effective 
shots,  the  tiwacherous  shuighter  of  our  coiwi^mion. 
We  went  first  to  the  carcase  of  the  mule,  and  then 
■aanihing  for  the  traoea  of  the  other  two^  panned  them 
towards  the  moimtaina 

It  was  a  diffiealt  *atk  to  follow  the  track  over  thia 
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imky  frand.  when  tra  «eaM  'o*lf  b*  niddl  is  ow 
n«Kh  by  pebbles  that  Iwd  been  diiplMe*!;  bol  nphfll 
wid  downhill  we  went,  Uiroagh  the  di«W7  itmii,  Mtd 
never  loet  the  inwk,  thnn^  tat  Uiia  we  ware  diie^f 
ixidelited  to  ab  M  MeMcea,  the eHBe  who htAtummAf  '■ 
taken  the  two  Tonto  ladiua.  In  »  ateep  roeky  iwiiMk 
which  probabhr  one  of  the  wearied  animala.had  oat 


1  able  to  climb,  the  aavagea  had  akot  it  dead  with 
arrowB,  out  it  in  pieoea,  and  ao  drugged  it  along  wiA 
them.  Wa  found  t'uere  only  a  clean  gnawod  lag  hone 
and  the  otrntrata  uf  the  eatraila ;  afaa  tha  hloM  tha 
Indiana  q^ieared  to  have  drank,  or  if  nal^  la  ham 
oarried  it  with  them.  Tbeaa  aigna  ahowadk  ■*  •!> 
•vaata,  tha*  we  had  taken  the  rig^t  way,  aad  HMving 
with  tlia  ntanoat  poaaibla  aileaoa  and  oaotiaa,  wa  aa». 


tinood  to  follow  tha  uath 

We  at  laat  naehed  a  narrow  caviaa  tha*  lad  M«nd 
a  aharp-paakad  raak,  iaolatad  w  three  aidaa ;  an 
Alt  aota  that  wa  aoaU  be  at  no  ««*  diatanoa 
the  Indian  eaap^  hot  wa  aoaroeiy  Imagined  wa 
qnita  ao  near,  whaa  anddmly,  aa  wa  tuned  Iha 
we  oama  is  aight  ot  the  maoka  of  a  email  lira  (Ubc 
from  a  hoUow  before  ae,  i^ioh  tha  Indiana  had  avT 
dently  laft  that  moaaent,  far  thay  bad  notevan  had 
time  to  taka  their  bowa  and  airowa  with  tham. 

We  diatributad  oar  patty  inataatly,  and  mabait  to- 
wards tha  neareat  haighta  to  get,  if  poaiible,  a  aiM>t  at 
them,  bat  nothing  mat  oar  ayaa  on  all  udea  but  hepa> 
ka%  naked  roeka  Tha  fonakaa  Indian  oamp  was  a 
true  piotnre  of  a  detiatable  marder  holeb  ^  small  in, 
that  had  bean  faii  with  dry  twigi,  gUmoMTSKi  £nioag  tha 
aahee^  and  upon  theaa  lay  tha  entraib  if  C vi  aaiR^Li, 
Aill  of  blood.  The  heads  and  the  Iw'.be  of  tha  muiee, 
which  had  been  gnawad  bf  the  «'  agas,  by  eeattarad 
about  and  completed  tha  di^gaatiag  charattar  of  tha 
scene ;  and  among  the  Moody  ranaiaa  waaaw  waapona 
and  utenaiLi,  the  latter  aviatly  of  vary  dilfaUy  piaitad 
wiokar-worfc,   thrown  ahoat  in  aoaAMion.    A 


apart  from  tiicaa  thiap  lay  tiia  e^  and  Ilia  tioaaen 
of  the  monlerad  Maruiaiii     Poor  Mlow,  ha  mast  hftva 


saffered  a  moat  pahifol  death,  for  tha 

oovarad  with  blood  and  pimaad  ia  many  pkoa*  with 

arrows;— the   victim  had  eviiaatly  Bad  before  his 

murdeiar%  and  been  gradnallv  shot  down ;— and  it 

was  vwy  poaaible  that  his  blood  waa  minglad  with  that 

of  the  mulee  in  tha  diagnating  raaaptadea  wa  had 

seen. 

We  eoo^t  long  ia  vainfor  tha  bo^y  of  tha  anvdHad 
man,  that  we  might  at  beat  give  him  daoeat  bmtial ; 
and  wa  bad,  indeed,  bnmcbt  spades  with  as  for  tha 
parposa;  but  wa  navrr  aaw  anything  mote  of  tha  poor 
follow,  who  had  left  a  wifo  aad  Ave  yooag  c:J!-*<*«  in 
New  Maxieo,  to  wait  in  vain  Ibr  the  ratam  of  thtir 
hushaad  aad  fother.  Aa  I  eiiiabed  the  raaks^  at  the 
foot  at  which  tha  ladiaa  aaaip  had  been  plaaad.  U 
hanaaia  clear  to  me  how  thM  had  been  aUa  ao  aad* 
daab  to  awke  th^  eaeapa.  Near  the  eammit^  from 
which  a  wide  proapaet  coald  ba  obtained  over  tha  ear- 
niaading  country,  a  natuial  oavarn  waa  fonaad,  where 
Boasa  of  the  aavagm  had  evidaotly  lain,  aad,  aa  they 
eoaaumsd  their  sanguinary  meal,  thayhad  haaa  able  ta 
caat  a  glance  down  into  the  ruvine.  Their  tnuaodente 
iadnlgence  in  this  moiil  of  Beitli  bed  probably  hiadand 
then  fHHtt  saving  their  pomeiiow^  aad  by  thia  amaaa 
tha  pnifiarty  of  the  tnmpv  of  from  twalta  to  aixlaai 

en,  had  foUan  into  our  heads.    Tha  waapoa%  aad 


mehaeholy  ftia  «lt|M  poor  Maaicaa  weat  toaU 
•ar  haaitik  aad  wa  eoold  aat  get  oatcf  onrtkaaidda 
what  Iha  ttnar  aad  tha  aaftmai  of  the  poor  foUow 
atust  have  baan.  when  ha  fiwad  hiaaelf  ia  ihahaada  of 
Ma wwilcM  munlarsia.  OhMllv  woold  we  havoalmd 
to  pwiiah  the  aavaga  aialehaa  for  tkair  treaohaiy,  bat 
■ia  daya'  axlia  proviaioaa  woald  Imva  I 
to  eaabia  aa  to  i^imr  tha  nMraataiaa 
ladc  woald  sean 
it  waa  Bsn—iy  for  aa  to  ba 
In  ardar  to  raaah  withoot  lUiham 
at  the  ennthwB  paiat  of  the  fiUina  HaeaJa, 
whoaa  gtitteiiag  paaka  vuf  jnat  showad  thiwailaaa  ia 


hara;  aalking 
aa  tlw  Indian 


aoma  of  tha  prattOy  piaitad  haikata  wakapl,  batall 
ateb  wiA  llMii«aMiaa«rtha  Mria^  «a  thmr  lata  tha 


This  ia  praaiaaly  tlie  eoaatirfart  of  what  Uriai^ 
atoM  mat  with  in  Africa.  Ia  tha  iataiiar  tha  a!4i«aB 
hHapitahIa  and  kind ;  when  ha  go*  ta  tha  Stela- 
on  the  wcalan 
rohliam  and  piaadarem  80  it 
ODold  ba  aora  ph^l  and  harnUi 
ia  tha  Bio  CUoiadav  bat  aaa  whtt  ba  had  haGaowaa 
tha  pathway  of  tha  white  aaa  t  Thata  ia  uo  mlataks 
as  to  whara  tha  adaehief  arfgiaataa,  Aa  the  aapaditioa 
waa  aow  ca  the  "Spaaiab  tnil,'  aa  it  li  called,  tha  two 
foithfol  Mohavae  w«n  disasimad  with  anitahla  niaaanta 
Bona  th^  foil  fai  with  tha  mnigraat  roala  aad  ita  ou- 
failiag  aaooaipaaiaieBto  of  brokaa  wagguar,  boaaa  of 
■iiiaiaK  aad  avaa  akalla  of  kaama  beiaffib  remaina  of 
who  had  asada  tha  long  awtry 
animated  Iw  high  hopes  and  bold 
who  had  pariahed  miaanhiy  by  tha 
waymdai 

Oa  tha  ISth  of  March  th»  mat  aeiae  moaated 
Marmaaa  driving  a  haAl  of  bnaa  malea  before  than. 
tram  thna  thay  karat  Iha  aahaeholy  uawa  that 
Oaplaia  Oaaaiaoa,  who  aaimawded  tha  expadilioM 
na«lharthaiia,hadbaaa  maidand  with  several  <^  Us 
oOaaia  by  tha  Pah-Utah  ladiaBa. 

It  amy  ba  fmagjasd  lAat  a  aaaa«tiaB  thia  tnelaa 
eholy  bteUganaa  eraatad  avoi^  0%  aad  nnfert»- 
aalwr  it  waa  but  too  traei  Whea  oa  Iha  territory  of 
Urn  Utah  Iadian%  Osplaia  Qaaaiaoa  had  left  tha  maia 
body  cTUiaapadttioa,  aad  preoaadad  wtth  wMae  of  hie 
oHeaca  to  imaiiaa  a  laala  la  aanlhar  diraetion ;  aad 
at  ha  had  takaa  with  Urn  aW  foor  soldlara  aad  hk 
cook,  the  little  party  aoasiatsd  altogether  of  twalva 
OMta.  Wot  better  proteotica  from  the  cold  aad  fialaat 
wind,  tiiay  bad  one  uiglit  pitohad  their  teata  behind  a 
eana  biuk^  aiid  the  night  pasaad  withoat  aay  diatorb- 
aaea.  Ia  the  momiag  they  ware  ail  aaioying  thaur 
iaaakftot,  aad  a  Mr  Keni.aOarmaB,andlhadMaghta- 
■am  of  tha  bpaditkm,  having  tahdiad  Ua  aaat  grrt, 
had  meu,  aad  waaatretehing  hiaealf  withgrcataapaar- 
aaaeofcamfarti  whaa  aaddaaly  a  ahot  waa  haBM,aad 
at  dm  aama  moment  ha  etaapad  hk  head  to  hk  aUa^ 
aad  iUllifakm  ta  Iha  flroaad. 

Tha  shot  Mai  hoaa  tha  aigaal  bragMMval 
AoM  a  haad  of  E»diaa%  wha  had  haaa  lyiaf  aaa 
hilhaoaaa  kdtakaad  aowrwRhad  aal  tffbglhaair 
itUk  wiU  frik,  aad  bnadiJdiif  thair  waapoaa  ia  Iha 

Qaaaiaaa  had  apnag  OK  aad  tUakhw  than  Mybl  ha 
aaM  ■Mak%  aaia  Om  ladka  aipi  af  p«Ma  ly 
l«Mli«tvlHlhMa>ka4i«Banaad,    ItWiMtfora 
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ijV  KtJttTH    aJAWAU   ). 


»con<l,  but  it  *;i«  eii^i^i;:)!  ,  i'ur  in  iliiB  pc  '.  - .«  t  ludiiui 

»  regular  rc«i-k  for  'lie  hiiiiau  nir/wt ;  x  ^h*v'  >*     *»3  ;  and  itj 
wore  insfitutly  buricl  in  his  holy,  and  he  frll  ifc    ■*''  >  ]  *ir.     T 
wniuitled      S<!veit»l  more  of  (hf>  ^liitfed  •»«■?!■  •  ;  i  iontihi 

at  the  camfl  time  wouikK'iI  mid  aiyhtv  ftrc"l  J  ■  ■  '.  iksH  v 

"ii'l  more  murderoiw  ia*agee  wei<-  roeihlfl^' tri' 
'hiefcatw 

Thi«  R.'«miit   wm  d^reu  hy  the  rtortt,  whA  at  »>!« ;  t  ;.< 
moment  <>(  thi>  -ittnck  wi«  rwii>u|ii(>i^  with  hix  kiti;h.\:*  >     lin-    ' 
little  ft|>art„  anil  lonping  upon  n  horssthat  happ': 
be.  near,  he  gnH<>pcd  off  iind.^wfaiied  Smppuding  •     > 
us  <litl  aiiKj  c.hiffl  of  thfi  wMijerii  and  »  cergeani.     Oi; 
./f  them  oweil  hid  hf»  ft>  -Tfi  o«tr)iordia!iiry  ehaiKW'     H 
baii  miatchwj  hig  iniuikirt.  aild  cooice<i  it,  **  h*  1  ft*r' 
tlio  vj»r  yell,  und  wiv  jtwt  .'ril^riag  the  ttm'.'Krh""  «>i 
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,  In'.,  'low  111  l.w  i«(V,  iiiin.l, 

the  '•iTiito^.  drjiwTi  fcn  his 

'  -inrnr  5,n  fhu  t'i|^  ■'  Sre<l 

and  tho  I;)'!.:in  fie!! 

n      '1I,H  Kvi-hf-f  then 

!i-,  p»r<!«!iv«d  v*-.-.'  >.ftB- 

MS 


ARM*,  ottttMHfNt*.  »iK»'mtnm~- 


.*«»tw»» 


Trightfi:'.  ini^i'.tipr,  not  only  »ciil|ied,  but  nvw,  iW  «■< 
t<»chio  c<>!  wills  the  lip  fr<iir,  their  fftewt      Ail  w^- 
«W)t  tiill>  ii  :ii  the  fijtt  jwoiufiit  b«d  wiileotiv  ... 
ihenuwtvKsi  with  drnpeinte  vaiuur, Mt«} evwi  '■ 
hu\  ««kn<'Wi«»ig«v5  thic  in  thi>ir  qjsimor.  i.,t  ; 
lint  fh«  bw""  i.rwts  frun  8b«ir  brwwta,  atid  t^ 
trmi)  from    iheir   bodiwx,  »nd  o»ITi«d  thfiiij  *ri' 
them.     iJ»>it4!naBt  Bctikvrith  had  iwi  niMiniiof  V 
the  liodi?.-,  Iiiit  bf  [irot^XJted  tiiem  froui  the   n-v 
hwuis  of  HtdiHi*  a!!(i  twijja,  and  took  tt  coii' 
bf  ti)<i  spot,  whom  he  had  lost  H  hnive  cni..     ^ 
■0  awuv  i'utthfiil  Acmnuiui. 

On  tlieir  Htriral  at  Morrmm  iett.ii.'m***  <m  tN  -, 
L*ke,  thpy  uutde  knoWD  the  oi«lajuiin'W  cisxiine-'. 
lUui  KiowrtAsiit  Toung  luiit  utt  •  di«iauji>  i>i  iu)  pao^*a  i  fatii  «|>y«iW»iii 


.:;<v,.!- 

■  ■■  **HliJ  *r)thef-"">i"    y  -f^-             iu 

'ht«>rl  j.iW>.                        ,                    .1,;. 

.  .,.,-a  h»iH  bt-eji  > .                    .              (Oci 

•iMi  the  motij,  i..;.                      ,  :             ai> 

■i>urt>ey,     Sli   ♦(               -■       >■       .  '   ■.•>''< 

■  d^W  HI'  •■  .      :        -■. 

r,   uw'oun;    ■.-.      '     ■            ?       ,  '.].._.  ^l.  .:.;„,. 

•.  !o..  ,,,:    .                             .;-?  l#.A«getei; 

Oa 

he  2(Ith  o=    ■ .           '         K'ttiti^iti  *mved  «t 

INioblo 

'If  i-i.t  .S    ..       ,    ,,      ■     .    ^I'-fitm  th(?  I'ucifio 

Fifwvivi-,  Hihi  i^'^re   we   too 

ti.  .  ■     : 

■     -                      k  niutii  rtiit  be  *ithouL  <wme 

tt»n«r  fS  tt»                   ii'i!'i!*ii4,  nrho  y.i  the  juuMiev 
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Moond,  fant  it  was  ennn;i,'h  ;  for  in  tins  piiHitiun  he  ww 
•  Mgnlar  mark  for  the  Indian  arrow*  ;  a  sheaf  of  them 
wen  iutaiitly  buried  in  his  body,  and  he  fell  mortally 
woonded.  Sevenil  more  of  the  whitaa  were  itretohed 
at  the  Mune  tim'%  wounded  and  dying  aronnd,  nnd  mora 
and  mon  mnrderoo*  nTagea  were  nuhing  from  the 
thicket 

This  aoconnt  was  given  by  the  nook,  who  at  the 
moment  of  the  attack  was  occupied  with  his  kitchen  a 
little  a|)art,  and  leaping  upon  a  none  that  happened  to 
be  near,  he  galloped  off  and  escaped  impending  death, 
■s  did  also  three  of  the  soldiers  and  a  serseant  One 
of  them  owed  his  life  to  an  extraocdinaiy  enaaea.  He 
had  snatched  his  musket  and  cooked  it,  as  ha  heard 
the  war  yell,  and  was  Jval  entering  tho  tenf,  whpn  an 


I  iidian  stood  before  hiui,  with  his  bow  in  his  left  ImnJ, 
and  in  the  right  the  arrow  on  the  string,  drawn  to  hit 
ear.  The  soldier  having  his  finger  on  the  trigger  fired 
instantly  without  taking  any  aim,  and  the  Indian  fell 
dead  with  the  ball  through  his  skull.  The  soldier  then 
east  one  glance  at  the  scene  of  murder,  perceived  the  ten- 
fold superiority  of  the  savage  enemy,  and  ajtringing  on 
a  horse,  fpilloped  after  his  comrades,  and  hroaght  to 
the  chief  train  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  mur- 
der of  Captain  OnnniHon  and  six  of  his  nfllcers. 

Lieutenant  Beckwith,  of  the  United  States  Artillery, 
the  commander  of  the  escort,  nn  whom  the  com'iinnd 
of  the  whole  expedition  had  now  devolved,  immediutely 
set  off  with  a  divinion  for  the  fatal  spot,  and  found,  as 
might  be  expeeted,  the  seven  bodiea  mutilated  in  a 
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ArigfatAil  manner,  not  only  scalped,  bnt  even  the  mns- 
taohio  out  with  the  lip  from  their  iaoea.  All  who  had 
not  fidlen  In  the  fint  moment  hiid  evidently  defended 
themselves  with  despwate  valour,  and  even  the  Indians 
had  aoknowledged  thia  in  their  manner,  for  they  had 
oat  the  brave  hearts  from  their  breasts,  and  the  strong 
arma  flrom  their  bodiea,  and  oarried  them  off  with 
them.  Lieutenant  Beckwith  had  no  means  of  burying 
the  bodieo,  hut  he  protected  them  tram  the  wolves  by 
Immni  of  stones  and  twisst  and  lock  a  sorrowftil  leave 
of  Uw  spot,  where  he  had  bwt  a  brave  commander  and 
■0  naav  faithftd  oomradoA. 

On  tlieir  arrival  at  Mormon  settlement  on  the  Salt 
Laka^  they  nado  known  the  molancholy  ooourrence^ 
and  Qvnmat  Tonng  aent  ofl'  a  division  of  Ua  poopio 


to  affbrd  proper  burial  to  the  remains  of  tho  fellen  ;  he 
also  managed  to  obtain  possession  of  Captain  Gunni- 
son's papers,  which  had  been  stolen  by  the  Indians,  and 
which  contained  the  most  important  memoranda  con- 
oeming  his  journey.  So  that  Lieutenant  Beckwith 
was  enabled  to  draw  np  a  complete  report  concerning  it 
Such  was  tho  aooount  we  obtaiued  from  the  Mormon 
travellers,  and  on  our  arrival  at  Pueblo  de  loa  Angeles^ 
we  found  it  to  be  correct.    (•$««  p.  677.) 

On  the  80th  of  March,  tBe  oxpedition  arrived  at 
Pueblo  de  los  Angeles,  the  steam  port  on  the  Paoifio 
for  Mouturey  and  San  Francisco,  and  here  we  too 
must  part  company,  bnt  it  shall  not  be  without  some 
notioe  of  the  Mexican  muleteers,  who  on  the  journey 
bad  ugfmimi  obedient,   hard-working  men,   \mt.  th« 
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monieni  they  were  diiiniix!)'  (I  and  hooftme  their  own 
rnastci-H,  tlit^  allowt-d  tliuir  wild  pamiona  free  coune, 
and  a  more  riotouii  Hrt  it  Ir  dilfioult  to  imngine.  BiU 
Spanianl,  the  half-brrcd,  who  had  been  accused  of 
murder,  was  one  of  the  liest  l>ehaved  of  the  party. 
He  came  tip  to  hia  former  luperiora,  looking  very 
serious  and  steady,  thanked  them  for  the  giKxl  treat- 
ment he  had  met  with,  shook  various  hands  that  were 
extended  to  him,  and  then  turned  and  went  on  his  way 
thi'ough  rain  and  storm. 

There  was  another  curious  fellow — an  old  man,  who 
had  been  engaged  as  waggoner,  and  who,  when  I  after- 
wards H'kw  him  again  on  the  journey  from  Pueblo  de 
los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco,  was  wonderfully  meta- 
'  morphosed.  He  was  a  Methodist,  and  said  to  be  a 
preacher,  and  he  had,  aooording  to  his  own  account, 
taken  the  opportunity  of  accompanying  the  expedition 
to  California,  in  order  to  visit  some  of  his  children, 
who  were  stvttled  there.  During  the  journey,  he  never 
went  by  any  other  name  in  the  expedition,  than  "the 
Old  Man  "  (though  every  day  he  made  a  formal  decla- 
ration that  his  name  was  Charrot),  and  a  more  modest, 
unpretending,  and  humble  individual  than  he  appeared 
then,  could  hardly  be  imagined.  The  more  brutal  part 
of  his  associa^M  often  took  advantage  of  these  humble 
ways  of  his,  tc  put  upon  him  tasks  that  did  not  lairly 
fall  to  his  lot  ;  but  nothing  could  put  him  out  of 
temper,  except,  perha|M,  the  not  paying  sufficient 
attention  when  he  began  to  hold  forth  concerning  the 
religious  views  of  liis  sect,  and  of  this  offence  his  rough 
companions  were  often  enough  guilty.  He  would  wiMli 
"Good  morning"  with  the  nic-it  elaborate  imliteness  to 
every  |)er!H>n  he  met,  and  iiis  salutation  was  of  course 
responded  to  by  the  decent  part  of  the  no'n|inny  with 
equal  civility,  but  from  the  rougher  sort  ho  frequently 
got  a  rude  answer. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Murphy,"  I  heard  him  say  once 
to  one  of  the  rudest  of  them.  "  Damn  your  good 
morning,"  waa  the  reply  ;  "  what  do  you*  mean  by  good 
morning  in  such  weather  as  this  I"  "Ob!"  said  the 
Old  Muv  "  I  only  just  took  the  liberty  to  wiih  yon 


good  moniiag,  and  ank  how  you  found  yourself.  Don*l 
be  angry  with  ine  !" 

Af^rwardH,  on  the  steamer  "  Fremont,''  I  met  again 
this  wonderfully  |mtient  old  gentleman,  and  I  bardlj 
knew  him.  He  wan  no  longer  "  the  Uld  Man,"  but 
decidedly  Mr.  Charrot,  handsomely  dressed  in  a  suit  of 
black,  and  with  no  traoe  at  all  of  the  extraordinary 
humility  of  deportment  that  had  formerly  characterised 
him. 

"  Times  are  changed  with  me,"  he  aid>< ;  "  I  am  not 
now  *  the  Old  Man,'  the  waggoner,  ordered  about  by 
everybody ;  but  I  show  mymlf,  what  I  am,  a  gentle- 
man. I  think  I  played  my  part  pretty  well  on  the 
journey  ;  bnt  I  am  now  ready  to  converse  with  yon  on 
any  subject  you  may  please  to  select — geology,  botany, 
theology,  astronomy,  history,  or  mineralogy  I  Ton 
will  not  find  an  ignorant  man  in  me." 

It  was  iropmsible  to  resist  a  amile  at  the  order  in 
which  Mr.  Charrot  nan-ated  his  scientifio  aoquirementa, 
and  it  certainly  awakened  some  doubt  of  the  depth  of 
his  learning ;  but  it  was  now  my  turn  to  be  humble. 
"  I  am  sorry,"  said  I,  "  that  my  knowledge  is  not  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  enable  me  to  discuss  with  you  any 
of  the  numerous  aoientiSc  subjects  you  are  so  much  at 
home  in." 

"Oh,  yon  are  young  yet,"  replied  Mr  Charrot, 
|>atroniHingly  ;  "  but  you  should  not  neglect  opporta- 
nitiee  of  instructive  conversation — always  take  advan- 
tage of  them  when  you  can,"  and  thereu|K>n  Mr. 
Charrot  turned  from  me  with  much  majesty,  and 
wralked  to  the  other  end  of  the  boat.  Whatever 
might  hiive  been  his  motive,  he  certainly  had  been,  aa 
he  Kuid,  playing  a  |Hirt,  and  had  played  it  very  cleverly. 

And  w)  it  appears  the  French  naturalist  travelled  in 
the  disguise  of  a  waggoner  with  the  American  expe- 
dition from  the  MinxiHsippi  to  the  Pacific  I  It  is  a 
most  remarkable  Instance  of  teal  for  knowledge  united 
to  the  love  of  adventure,  it  there  was  not  slso,  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  some  Utent  intention  of  reaching  the 
gold  diggings  of  California  in  aafisty,  and  with  as  little 
expenae  aa  poiiible. 
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TRAYEL3  AND  SPORTING  ADVENTURES  IN  TROPICAL 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 


Wixmn  BiT-Mmiwiwr  Btkntm—A  Um  HHi— !»• 
m  win   A   BanfooMot— A    H«iu  a»  mvu 
,  n  Liom-UnvooMim  Cbam— Diaib  ov  «■■ 
n«mA«H    tiiiiiinimp    Omu*    of    OmiOH 


Tndtaoomx  of  I«kM  Vietorim  Ntum,  Tugui- 
jOa,  NTaiM  and  8hinr»  in  BMrtara  Tropioal  Africa, 
dB  BOl  «MMd  tiM  imporUnee  of  the  diaoorery  ia 
1849,  bj  Umm.  Oswoll,  liringrtoM,  and  Murray', 


«f  a  fiiM  firMh  water  Ulro  •Imkn  Ngami  in  Oantnl 
Wart  Tropioal  Afrioa,  witli  tha  oom-growing  land 
of  Damara  to  tha  weat,  tha  long  valley  of  tha 
2bmbeai  to  tha  east,  and  tha  nllimate  determinatioa  o£ 
tha  gnal  fiiot  that  the  whole  of  Cantial  Tropieal 
AfHea,  instead  of  boine,  as  supposed,  a  land  of  deaerta 
or  mouhtains,  is  in  reidity  a  watery  upland — more  or 
leas  manhj  or  Lioustrine  according  to  seasons,  and 
whoaa  orwflow  pours  by  gups  in  the  great  upkad 
thrao^  diifcrent  great  outlets,  amoui{  vfaioh,  thosa  ol' 


Om  Nile,  the  Zambaai,  tha  Zaiia,  and  tke  Binna,  may 
ba  said  to  hold  first  rank.  Thsae  great  facta  determine 
that  a  fast  aktant  of  territory,  <&emed  for  so  great  a 

ath  of  tima  to  be  an  nninhabited  wildemeas,  is  in 
tyia  great  part  inhabited,  and  mtre  than  that,  arail- 


able  to  the  great  pupoaea  of  indnatry  and  imptoTameQi 
Lake  Ngami  and  tha  Upper  Zambeai,  with  ita  aug- 
nificeni  fidls,  said  to  rival  in  grandeur  those  of  Niagans 
oooupy  a  pre-eminently  important  position  to  tha 
misBionury  and  tha  oolonia>»  aa  well  as  to  the  gecyaphes 
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and  (h*  natumliit,  inanmiioh  m  tkij  ■■■PP'T  ^^  ^^ 
thoM  wtterinc  and  gru*  pUoM,  without  wbieh,  travel 
or  wttlemont  in  suon  oountriet  would  alike  be  out  of 
thequeatiou.  The  only  drawback  i*  the  &tal  taetae 
By,  from  whone  bite  all  domeatio  animala — Mve  the 
goat — periah  ;  but  aa  (hia  little  winoed  peat  ii  called 
br  the  old  Portugueae  oulonbrta  aiguTttcantly  enough — 
the  elephant  fly— it  ia  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  dia- 
appear,  aa  tkoM  great  ooloMal  creationa  retire  alao 
beroce  the  advance  of  the  huuter,  the  herilaman,  and 
the  agrioultoriit 

In  oonaaqnence  of  the  pretence  of  thia  fly,  the  ipare 
cultiTation  and  population  of  the  country,  and  o|her 
ciroumatanoaa,  aa  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  large 
and  small  mminating  and  pachydermatous,  animala — 
antelopea,  giimfliga,  buffaloea,  wild-boarx,  el  'phanta,  rhi- 
nooeroaei^  and  hippopotami — abound  in  every  direction ; 
whiles  by  theall-wiaeproviiiona  of  nature,  the  exeeaa  of 
aumben  ia  kept  down  by  a  correapouiling  pro|iortion 
of  feline  animala,  whoae  exiatenue  deiienda  u|)oo  the 
deetmotion  of  more  innocent  oreaturen.  We  ihudder, 
.  and  with  propriety,  at  the  lalea  of  slaughter  recorded 
by  aome  of  our  great  African  hunters  and  sportsmen, 
and  the  wholeaata  daatruction  of  game,  for  the  mere 
sake  of  deetmotion,  ia  so  repugnant,  that  no  African 
Nimrod  will  plead  guilty  to  such  a  practice  in  the 
preaant  dw.  But  in  Africa,  man  must  live  mninly  by 
the  prooeeda  of  the  chase ;  and  in  Ceylon,  we  are  told,  by 
Sir  J.  O.  Tennant,  of  a  gallant  officer  who  purchased 
his  promotion  by  the  proceeda  of  hia  shooting  exploits; 
and  even  granting  occasionally  some  wastefulness  of 
animal  life  on  the  part  of  an  excited  hunter,  such 
must  be  aa  the  verwNt  trifle,  the  most  iuaiguiticant 
item  possible  compared  with  the  great  operations  of 
natura  How  many  gnu^  gemaboks,  elands,  and 
kuodooa,  fall  victims  nightly  to  their  prowling  antago- 
nists, lions  and  leoparda  And  how  many  beautiful 
and  delicate  nakong  and  leche,  that  tenant  the  rush- 
bound  ahorea  of  Lake  Ngami,  are  dragged  into  its  deep 
waten  by  crocodiles,  or  huuted  down  by  their  un- 
•paring  and  natural  euemiea— the  largrr  oamivons  t 

Diaoucntenancing  then,  aa  all  persona  of  correct 
feeling  and  taste  would  do,  all  useless  destruction  of 
animiQ  life,  we  should  deem  the  same  feeling  to  be 
carried  to  a  felse  and  morbid  development,  if  we  re- 
fused to  grant  to  the  bold  and  dexterous  hunter,  to 
the  enterprising  and  adventurona  naturalist,  full  sym- 
pathies and  interest  with  the  narrative  of  hia  exploits. 

Take^  fur  example,  Messrs.  Oalton  and  Anderason, 
the  one  an  Englishiuan,  the  other  a  Swede  by  birth, 
both  alike  naturalists,  travellers,  and  sportsmen  by  the 
foroe  of  an  irreprewible  instinct  Mr.  Anderason  fint 
visited  this  country  with  a  considerable  oollection  of 
living  birda  and  quadrupeds,  together  with  numerous 
preserved  specimens  of  natural  history,  the  produce  of 
many  a  long  hunting  exounion  amidst  the  mountains, 
lakea,  and  foreaU  of  his  native  country.  In  England 
he  waa  fortunate  enough  to  be  introduced  to  Mr. 
Oalton,  at  that  time  preparing  for  hia  well-knowu 
joomey  to  Damara  laud,  and  Mr.  Oalton  engaged  him 
to  join  him  on  that  expedition,  which  he  afterwards 
extended  as  far  aa  Lake  Ngami  alone,  and  altogether 
dependent  on  his  own  very  scanty  resouroea* 
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Weshall  not  enter  apon  thU  oeeaaion  into  %  detail  ol 
the  MNfMcMfMiUo,  from  oxen-teams  and  waggons  down 
to  rat-trapa  and  beada,  that  travellers  deem  essential 
to  proceed  with  fh>m  the  Cape  into  the  interior. 
Messrs.  Oalton  and  Andersson  aid  not,  however,  start 
from  the  Cape  inll^ld,  but  they  proceeded  thenoe  by 
sea  to  Walflsch  Bay,  whence  they  could  at  once 
penetrate  into  the  Western  Continent.  Here  they 
first  made  acquaintance  with  the  nai«s,  a  prickly 
gourd  of  a  moat  coolins,  refrealiing,  and  inviting  ap- 
pearance, that  growa  wild,  aa  also  with  t^e  bush  tick, 
which  complacently  buried  itself  in  their  feet 

There  waa  a  misaionary  station,  designated  Schepp- 
mansdorf,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  coaat,  and  aome 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  country  may  be  formed 
fW>m  the  fact  that  Mr.  Oalton,  who  praoeded  Mr. 
Andersson  into  the  interior,  met,  on  his  arrival,  with  an 
immediate  opimrtiinity  of  forming  an  aoquaintanoeahip 
with  the  monarch  of  the  wilda. 

I  gnve,  saya  Mr.  Oalton,  the  mulea  a  da/a  nak,  and 
then  startecl  with  my  firat  load  to  Scheppmanadorf 
Mr.  Bam  had  sent  me  word  that  a  lion  had  come  over 
from  the  Swakop  river,  and  was  prowling  abont  and 
very  daring,  and  that  a  hunt  should  be  got  up  nt  once 
As  we  travelle<i  Kouietimes  in  the  Hoft  itand  of  tiM  river 
bed,  sometimes  on  the  gravelly  plain,  through  which  it 
runs,  we  kept  a  sharp  look  out  for  the  track  that  had 
been  seen  there  :  we  found  it  after  we  had  trarelled 
ten  milea  The  natives  amused  themselves  by  cleverly 
imitating  it ;  they  half  clenched  their  fist  and  pressed 
their  knucklea  into  the  sand.  It  was  curiotistotee 
to  what  a  distance  the  lion  kept  to  the  wagoon-mad, 
walking  down  the  middle  of  it  hs  though  itnad  been 
made  for  him.  I  listened  deferentially  to  Timboo  and 
John  St.  Helena,  who  were  quite  learned  on  tb*  aub- 
ject  of  tracking.  Except  some  ostrichea  scudding  about, 
some  crows,  liaards,  and  a  few  small  birds,  there  waa  uo 
other  sign  of  animal  life,  but  we  saw  spoors  now  ard 
then  of  the  little  steinbok,  a  very  pretty  gaaell*  aome 
sixteen  inches  high. 

We  followed  the  wagson-path  till  an  hour  after  night- 
fall, when  the  damp  Cm  of  the  air,  distant  lighta  and 
barking  of  dogs,  announced  that  we  had  arrived  at 
Soheppmansdqrf.  Mr.  Bam  welcomed  me  most  kindly, 
introduced  me  to  his  wife,  gave  me  an  out-houae  for  my 
boxes  and  myself  and  we  formed  a  very  pleaauit  party 
that  evening,  more  an)eciallly  as  I  heard  (hat  mv  boraea 
were  quite  well  and  wt.  We  tnlked  over  tbe  lion, and 
it  seemed  that  he  had  been  prowling  about  the  station 
continually/  that  he  waa  a  well-known  baaat,  who 
UMually  hunted  the  lower  part  of  the  Swakop,  and  bad 
killed  an  immense  number  of  cattle ;  many  a  time  have 
I  heard  them  reckon  over — fifty  oxen,  three  boraea^  one 
donkey,  and  innumerable  calves  and  doga  He  bad 
often  been  chased,  but  was  too  wary  to  he  shot,  and  so 
forth.  We  talked  over  the  liou  at  Mr  Barn's  till  a 
late  hour :  be  assured  me  that  the  animal  wonid  prowl 
about  that  night,  sh  he  had  done  ao  every  day  for  a  week, 
and  that,  if  I  WHOted  to  try  my  rifle,  I  could  track  bim 
in  tl-4  morning.  He  and  Stewartaon  had  taken  bones 
the  tiay  before  to  hnnt  bim,  and  they  found  Urn  and 
gnve  chase ;  at  last  he  came  to  bay,  when  they  rode  to 
the  top  of  a  sand-hill  immediately  above  bim,  wImn  the 
beaat,  not  waiting  to  be  fired  at^  eharaed  tbem.  Mr. 
Bam  galloped  oflT,  bnt  Stewartaon^  horse  being 
thoroughly  blown,  would  not  stir  a  alep^  until  the  lionv 
head  api)eared  over  the  sand-bill  Just  above  the  ■•• 
toniahad  animal,  who  probably  had  no  idea  of  what  wai 
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taking  place,  for  Btewartaon  teraii  to  have  been  "  onn- 
ing"  over  the  ri<lge  of  the  bank.  I  was  glad  to  learn, 
not  only  on  account  of  Btewartaon's  lafety,  but  bIho  m 
a  proof  of  the  diicretion  and  upved  of  my  li(in<>,  that  the 
next  Mcond  of  time  left  the  lion  IwhindataHufortliMtauoe. 
Mr.  Bam'i  houaehoM,  which  I  may  hh  well  deMoribe, 
M  it  gives  a  good  idea  of  a  missionary  establishment, 
was  as  follows:  —  himself,  Mrs,  Bam,  a  numerous 
family,  and  an  interpreter,  who  heliied  at  the  sohools, 
could  drive  a  waggon,  and  was  the  factotum,  made  the 
mrty  that  took  their  meals  together,  the  interpreter 
beingvery  deferential,  and  only  speaking  when  spoken 
to.  Besides  these  were  a  few  hangers  on,  more  or  less 
trustworthy,  and  always  ready  for  a  joU    The  house 


is  a  tolerably  sinnl  cottage  or  Inthy,  all  on  one  floor, 
built  of  course  by  the  mimionary  himself,  as  well  as  he 
was  able  tu  build  it;  the  workmanship  was  naturally 
very  rough,  but  as  it  takes  far  less  labour  to  use  tree* 
for  the  uprights  and  rafters  than  planks,  it  is  also  very 
strong.  Chairs,  a  table,  and  a  bureau,  were  imported 
from  Cape  Town;  the  beds,  book-shelves,  and  so  forth, 
made  hera.  The  wife  does  the  whole  house-woi-k— 
cleaning  the  rooms,  managing  the  children,  cooking  the 
dinner,  and,  what  I  never  liked,  waiting  at  tabia 
These  ladies  have  the  hardest  and  rudest  of  occupations, 
but,  I  must  candidly  say,  they  seem  to  like  this  life 
extremely,  and  I  am  sure  thiit  niissionaries  must  find 
great  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  fairer  sex,  judging  from 
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the  charming  partners  that  they  haro  the  good  fortune 
to  obtain.  As  to  the  natives,  thoy  make  thoir  huts  as 
they  like,  and  where  they  like;  they  [ilant  sticks  in  a 
circle  of  six  feet  across,  they  bend  the  tops  together 
and  tie  them  with  stripe  of  bark;  lastly,  they  wattle 
the  sides  and  plaster  them  up. 

Soheppmansdorf  is  prettily  situated  on  a  kind  of 
island,  in  the  middle  of  the  Kuisip  river  bed,  near  a 
clump  of  fine  trees,  somewhat  resembling  elms.  At 
one  side  stands  the  Missionary's  and  Stewartaon's 
houses,  in  the  middle  is  the  white  washed  chapel,  and 
round  the  other  sides  lie  the  huto,  twenty  or  thirty 
in  number.  All  round  is  sand;  to  the  south  there 
is  a  perfect  sea  of  sand-dunes,  from  100  to  150  feet 
high,  to  the  north  the  Noanip  plain.    A  small  stream- 


let rises  from  the  ground,  and  runs  through  the  place, 
watering  about  three  acres  of  garden  and  field,  and 
lotting  itself  half  a  mile  olT  in  a  reedy  pond  full  of  wild 
fowl. 

The  natives  crowd  the  church  and  sing  the  hymns, 
which,  being  about  three-ciuarters  articulate  aad  one- 
quarter  clicks,  produce  a  very  funny  eifect  The  mis- 
sionary is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  lord  paramount 
of  the  place,  though  be  is  modest,  and  refers  matters  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  captain  of  the  tribe.  Savage 
countries  are  parcelled  out  by  a  tacit  understanding 
between  different  missionary  societies,  priority  of  occu- 
pation afToriiing  the  ground  of  claim,  it  not  being  cus- 
tomary for  one  sect  to  establish  its  stations  in  a  land 
where  another  sect  is  ahready  settled. 
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Mr.  Bam  and  tlie  otlier  gentlemen  I  waa  thromi 
amongit  belonged  to  a  German  mission,  and  were  all 
of  them  Germans  or  Dutch.  Further  to  the  interior, 
and  oommunioating  with  the  Cape,  not  by  the  sea,  but 
orerlaad,  are  some  Rnglish  Wi'sleyan  stations.  Sub- 
sequently, I  passed  through  >  nese,  but  at  the  time  of 
my  nsit  they  were  unoccupied. 

To  return  to  the  lion.  When  I  turned  into  bed  I 
listened  long  for  a  i-oar,  or  some  token  of  his  presence, 
but  in  rain ;  and  at  last  I  dropped  aiileep.  In  the 
morning  we  found  his  tracks  all  about  us,  he  had  paid 
particular  attention  to  a  hut  that  was  lying  rather 
apart  from  the  others,  and  had  been  prowling  all  round 
it  Stewartson  volunteered  to  accompany  me,  he  dis- 
approved of  horseback,  and  mounted  his  trusty  ox.  Mr. 
Stewartaon's  profession  in  early  life  was  that  of  a  tailor, 
though  subsequently  a  dissenting  minister,  and  after- 
warda  a  cattle  trader.  I  confess  that  I  felt,  as  I  rod<! 
by  hia  side,  I  had  rather  have  been  introduced  to  the 
genua  "  lion"  by  a  person  of  almost  any  other  calling, 
and  carried  by  any  other  kind  of  animal  than  my 
buoolio  friend'a  I  took  two  of  my  men  with  me,  and 
off  we  set  with  a  few  natives.  The  lion  had  walked 
backwards  and  forwards  so  much  in  the  night,  that  it 
was  long  before  we  found  the  last  tracks  he  had  made. 
We  followed  them  very  quickly,  as  bis  broad  foot-print 
was  unmistakeable  on  the  sand  ;  there  was  a  growing 
interest  as  we  Tnund  how  he  had  stopped  and  looked 
down,  and  considered  whether  a  bush  by  one  side  would 
suit  him  or  not,  but  had  decided  in  the  negative  and 
gone  slowly  on.  We  peered  about  and  marched  very 
silently  ;  the  bushes  got  thicker,  and  the  pace  slower, 
when  we  stopped  short  at  a  well-trodden  part  whence 
the  lion  had  evidently  just  risen,  lur  the  sand  was  still 
warm  from  his  touch.  Had  he  gone  away,  or  was  he 
close  by  1  was  the  question.  We  were  all  mixed  up 
together.  Of  a  sudden  the  lion  stood  up,  twelve  paces 
in  front,  looked  over  his  shoulders  at  ua,  made  an 
easy  noiseless  bound,  and  was  gone.  His  action  was 
so  steady,  so  sm.x>th,  so  entirely  devoid  of  hurry,  that 
I  conid  iierfectly  uiulerstanii  how  a  person  might  be 
seiied  tlirough  miscalculuting  the  speed  of  his  advance. 
As  it  was,  he  dii>a)i|>eared  before  one  of  our  guns  was 
well  up  to  ou.-  shoulders.  I  am  sure,  if  he  had  come 
at  us,  he  could  have  dune  what  mischief  he  liked. 
My  honse  would  have  shied  on  to  the  horns  oi 
Stewartaon's  ox,  and  in  the  narrow  pass  we  should  all 
have  tumbled  about  and  rolled  one  on  another.  The 
eover  into  which  he  went,  and  on  the  border  of  which 
he  had  been  lyin^',  whs  far  too  thick  to  be  practicable 
for  our  farther  pui-suit,  though  we  did  make  several 
good  attempts  at  dblodgiug  him.  T  returned  very 
crest' tallen  at  our  want  ot  success,  but  I  had  now  seen 
the  animal  and  Letter  understood  the  elements  of 
hunting  them. 

As  we  rode  bock  across  the  plain  we  saw  vast 
numbers  of  old  gemsbok  tracks,  althaugh  there  are 
liut  few  of  these  line  antelopes  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
but  impr«8.sions  made  on  this  crisp  gravelly  soil  take 
years  to  efiikte ;  they  seem  to  be  almost  stereotyped  j 
«nd  a  very  few  animals  and  wajjgons  have  produced 
an  extroanlinary  number  of  8|Hx>rs. 

I  mentioned  that  Sheppmansdorf  was  built  in  a  rude 
•sircle.  To  the  middle  of  this  the  oxen  of  the  pl^oe 
eome  of  their  own  accord  every  night  as  the  evening 
sets  in,  and  lie  there  till  the  early  morning  ;  they  find 
shelter  from  the  wind,  and  are  certainly  sensible  of 
protection.    Besides  this  the  ox  is  a  sociable  domestic 


animal,  and  lores  fires  and  the  neighbourhood  of  men. 
The  oxen,  therefore,  lay  dose  up  to  the  doorway  of  tho 
outhouse  in  which  T  slept,  and  the  night  was  pitch 
dark.  Now,  after  we  had  all  gone  to  bed  and  were  fast 
asleep,  there  was  n  rush  and  an  outcry,  and  people 
hallooing  and  dogs  barking,  for  t''  f  lion  had  got  into 
the  midst  of  the  oxen.  I  confess  I  was  glad  there  was 
a  door  to  my  outhouse,  for  fear  the  lion  should  walk 
in ;  however,  all  became  quiet,  and  I  soon  went  to  sltep. 
A  grand  hunt  was  determined  on  in  the  morning ; 
every  available  native  was  pressed  into  the  service. 
Mr.  fiam  rode  one  horse,  I  the  other,  and  Stewartson 
his  ox.  Johannis,  Captain  Frederick,  and  some  other 
Hottentots,  came  mounted  on  their  oxen,  and  we 
went  off  after  breakfast  with  as  many  cur  dogs  as 
would  follow  ua.  The  proceedings  were  much  the 
same  as  before.  After  eight  miles  his  spoor  went  into 
a  bush ;  we  threw'stones  in  and  shouted,  and  up  he 
got  about  one  hundred  yards  oil!  I  piir|)osely  did  not 
fire,  as  my  hone  was  in  a  bad  position  for  me  to  take 
as  good  an  aim  as  I  wished,  and  nobody  else  fired 
either ;  but  we  galloped  after  him  in  full  view,  the 
object  being  to  bring  him  to  bay,  or  to  get  a  nearer 
shot  as  he  ran.  This  last  I  hardly  expected  whilst  he 
was  moving,  for  my  horses  were  not  accustomed  to  be 
shot  from,  and  it  took  so  much  time  to  pull  them  up, 
that  the  lion  had  gained  a  long  start  again  before  I 
could  do  so.  The  bushes  were  in  his  favour,  and  we 
nearly  lost  him ;  but  by  motit  skilful  tracking  the 
Hottentots  came  up  and  often  helped  us  out  when  we 
were  at  fault.  Some  hours  elapsed  when,  as  Mr.  Bam 
and  myself  were  cantering  on,  we  turned  the  comer  of 
a  sand-hill  and  saw  ihe  linn  about  sixty  yards  ahead, 
trotting  on,  looking  over  bis  shoulder.  I  got  my  long 
rifle  up,  and,  sincerely  praying  that  my  horse  would 
not  kick  me  off  when  I  fired,  I  pulled  the  trigger ;  the 
horse  was  too  blown  to  start,  and  I  placed  my  two- 
ounoe  bullet  well  into  the  lion's  quarter.  He  growled 
and  snarled,  and  bit  the  wound,  but  evidently  had  not 
heart  to  chase  me,  but  turned  to  bay  under  a  bush. 
There  was  a  sand-hill  opposite.  We  waited  till  the 
stragglers  came  un,  and  then  went  behind  the  sand- 
hill and  dismounted ;  and  Slewurtson  and  ourselves 
crawled  up  to  the  top  of  it,  right  above  the  lion.  He 
was  in  a  tearing  passion,  and  fitty  {races  from  us,  yet  I 
could  not  see  ni:a  as  clearly  as  I  uoold  wish — wild 
beasts  have  such  a  readiness  of  availing  themselves  of 
the  smallest  bush  or  tuft  of  grass  us  a  screen,  which  he 
did  on  this  occasion  ;  his  head  was  between  his  paws, 
and  bis  tail  whirling  up  the  sand.  One  single  shot  at 
tne  head  struck  him  stone  dead.  He  was  a  huge 
gaunt  beast,  miserably  thin,  and  had  a  dog  of  Stewart- 
son's  in  his  inside,  which  he  had  snapped  up  on  the 
werft  the  night  before.  The  dog  was  in  only  five 
pieces,  not  at  all  chewed  or  even  digested ;  it  had 
been  bolted  in  a  huriy,  and  had  pruliably  disagreed 
with  him.  The  lion  was  soon  skinnod.  My  bullet 
had  passed  right  alongside  the  backbone,  bre^ng  its 
way  through  nearly  hall  its  length.  Neithei  the  oxen 
nor  the  horses  showed  that  dread  of  bis  smell  which 
they  generally  do.  I  even  rolled  up  his  hide  like  a 
valisse,  and  carried  it  behind  my  saddle,  without  my 
steed  showing  any  objection.  I  cannot  to  this  day 
imagine  why  we  dismounted  and  climbed  up  the  sand- 
hill; but  I  put  nj>.Helf  under  the  orders  of  my  more 
experienced  friends.  It  would  have  been  much  easier 
and  much  safer  to  have  given  the  animal  his  finishing 
wound  from  horseback. 
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Sclieppmansdorf  was  first  ooeajAtA  m  s  missioiuirjr 
station  in  tlie  year  1846,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Soheppman, 
from  whom  it  takes  its  name.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Kuisip,  which  is  a  mere  ppriodical  stream.  The 
■oooeH  of  the  missionaries  with  the  native  Namaquas 
ii  dcKlibed  as  being  anything  but  encouraging.  These 
people,  who  are  partially  civilised  Hottentots,  possess 
every  vice  of  savagefi,  but  none  of  their  nolde  qualities. 
Their  ignorance  is  excessive,  and  when  waggons  were 
first  introduceil  into  this  oouatry,  they  caused  many 
conjectures  and  much  astonishment  among  the  natives, 
whc  oonoeived  tliem  to  be  some  gigantic  animal 
possessed  of  vitality.  A  conveyance  of  this  kind, 
belonging  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  !^  ''melen,  once  broke  down, 
and  was  left  sticking  in  the  mnd.  One  day  a  Bush- 
man oame  to  the  owner,  aud  said  he  had  seen  his 
'  pack-ox'  standing  in  the  desert  for  a  long  time,  with 
a  broken  leg  ;  and,  as  he  did  not  obaerv^  it  had  any 
grass,  he  was  afraid  that  it  would  sooa  die  of  hanger 
unless  taken  away  I 

Leaving  the  waggons  and  the  bulk  of  their  effects  at 
Scheppmansilorf,  the  iiarty  started  for  the  interior 
with  horaeii,  mules,  and  pnck-oxen.  Their  way  Uy 
over  the  Naarip,  a  sterile  plain  embellished,  however,  by 
a  moat  beautiful  air  plant  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour  t'iiged 
with  lemon.  So  lovely  n  flower,  in  such  drea'/  and 
desolate  wast«a,  has  struck  all  African  travellers  with 
admiration.  Even  the  mighty  Nimrod,  Gordon  Gum- 
ming, whose  whole  soul  one  would  imagine  to  be 
engrosHed  with  lions  and  elephants,  seems  to  have  been 
struck  with  delight  at  the  sight  of  this  charmiug 
flower:  "In  the  heat  ot  the  chase,"  said  he,  "I 
paused,  Mpell-bound,  to  oontemi>1ate,  with  admiration, 
its  fascinating  beauty!" 

On  reaching  the  banks  ol'  the  Swakop,  Mr.  Bam 
related  an  incident  that  hud  occurred  there  in  con- 
nection with  a  rhinoceros. 

"  Ai  we  entered  the  Swakop  river  one  day,"  said  he, 
"we  observed  the  tracks  of  a  rhinoceros;  and,  soon 
at'i'<k  unyoking  our  oxen,  the  iiiuii  reqnestod  to  be 
allowed  to  go  in  search  of  the  lieast.  Thin  I  readily 
granted,  only  reserving  a  native  to  assist  me  in  kind- 
ling the  firo  and  preparing  our  meal.  While  we  were 
th\tn  engHged,  we  heard  shouting  and  Kriiig;  and,  on 
looiting  in  the  direction  whence  the  noise  proceeded, 
distcovered,  to  our  hoiTor,  a  rhinoceros,  nishiug  funoualy 
at  us  at  the  top  of  Ins  R|)eed.  Our  only  chance  of 
escapt-  wan  the  wagg<in,  into  which  we  hurriedly  flung 
our.'ielvcs.  Aud  it  was  high  tiuie  that  we  should  seek 
refugd ;  for  the  next  instant  the  enraged  linite  struck 
his  pciwerfni  horn  into  the  '  buik-plank '  (the  bottom 
boavtln),  with  such  force  as  to  push  the  waggon  several 
pace*  forward,  although  it  was  standing  in  very  heavy 
sand.  Most  providentially,  he  attacked  the  vehicle 
fnim  behind ;  for,  if  he  had  struck  it  on  the  side,  he 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  upset  it,  ponderous  as  it 
was.  From  the  waggon,  he  made  a  dash  at  the  fire, 
overturning  the  pot  we  had  placed  alougnide  it,  and 
scattering  the  burning  brands  in  every  direction.  Then, 
without  doing  any  further  damage,  he  proceeded  on  his 
wild  career.  Unfortunately,  the  men  had  taken  with 
them  ail  the  guns;  otherwise,  I  might  easily  have  shot 
him  dead  on  the  spot  The  Damara,  however,  threw 
hia  aasegai  at  him;  but  the  soft  iron  bent  like  a  reed 
against  his  thick  and  almost  impenetrable  hide." 

Nor  were  our  travellers  destined  to  travel  soathless 
along  thisreed-bound  scanty  stream,  in  whose  valley  they 
suffracd  as  much  from  thirstasifthereluMl  been  no  water 


at  all,  and  one  of  the  mules  dropped  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion quite  breathless.  Having  arrived  at  a  spot 
called  Daviep,  as  there  were  no  indications  of  lions, 
and  the  mules  and  horses  sadly  wanted  rest  and  food, 
they  deemed  it  advisable  to  leave  them  to  themselves 
during  the  night,  merely  taking  the  precaution  to  knee- 
halter  them.  They  paid  dearly,  howe\er,  for  their  too 
eaxy  confidence. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  one  of  the  waggon- 
drivers  was  dispatched  to  the  river  to  look  after  our 
animals,  whilst  Mr.  Oalton  and  mysflf  followed  at  our 
ease ;  but  what  was  our  horror,  on  entering  the  bf  ".  of 
the  stream,  to  find  that  several  lions  had  recently 
passed  and  re-passed  it  in  every  direction.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  absence  of  the  mules  and  horses,  at 
once  foreboded  evil.  We  were  not  long  left  to  con- 
jectures; for  almost  immediately  our  servant  joined 
us,  and  said  tliat  a  mule  and  a  horse  had  been  killed 
by  the  lions,  and  partly  devoured.  He  added,  that  on 
hia  approaching  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe,  he  saw 
five  of  those  beasts  feasting  on  the  carcases;  but  on 
perceiving  him  they  had  retreated  with  terrible  growl- 
ingsl  Instead  of  his  presence  having  scared  the  lions 
from  their  prey,  however,  as  he  asserted,  we  had  reason 
to  believe  that  so  soon  as  he  was  aware  of  them,  he 
immediately  hid  himself  amongst  the  rocks,  and  that 
it  was  not  until  emboldened  by  seeing  us  he  had  left 
his  hiding-place.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  he  would 
have  bad  ample  time  to  give  us  notice  of  what  had 
occurred,  priiT  to  our  leaving  the  encampmnit. 

Singularly  enough,  the  dead  mule  was  the  identical 
one  we  had  l)eeu  in  search  of  on  the  preceding  night, 
and  it  would  appear  that  it  had  Jnst  rejoined  its  cora- 
lianions,  or  was  on  the  point  of  doing  so,  when  it  was 
attacked  and  killed.  Being  a  rejiiarkalily  fine  and 
handsome  animal,  its  loss  was  much  regretted :  the 
horse,  moreover,  was  the  best  of  the  two  we  had 
brought  from  the  Cape. 

On  examining  the  ground,  we  were  glad  to  find  that 
the  other  horse  and  reinainin<;  mule,  hid  made  good 
ibeir  escape  down  the  lied  of  thi'  rivt-r,  though  evi- 
dently pursued  by  the  lions  for  some  distance.  How 
many  of  these  beasts  there  really  had  been,  we  were 
unable  (o  ascertain  ;  but  they  could  not  have  been  less 
thnn  eevti  or  eighu. 

Having  thus  far  ascertained  the  (ate  of  the  poor 
animals,  w<)  despatched  our  brave  waggon-driver  for 
Stewartson,  nd  the  remainder  of  the  men  :  as  also 
for  proper  gut.  md  ammunition,  as  we  had  determined, 
if  possible,  to  h.i"'e  our  revenge. 

On  leaving  Schtppmansdorf  we  had,  unfortunately 
only  brought  with  us  *hree  or  four  small  goats  as  pro- 
vision for  the  journey.  This  scanty  su]iply  was  now 
nearly  exhausted,  and  it  being  uncertain  when  we 
should  meet  with  any  nativL  village  where  we  could 
barter  for  more,  we  (teemed  it  a'visable,  in  order  to 
provide  against  contingencies,  to  lay  in  a  store  oi 
mule-flesh  and  horse  flesh  ;  and  though  our  people 
seem-fd  horror-strickei.  at  thd  idea,  there  was  not  a 
second  alternative.  Whilst  waiting  the  return  of  the 
men,  we,  accordingly,  set  about  cutting  off"  from  the 
slain  animals  such  pieces  as  had  not  been  defiled  by 
the  lions.  This  being  accomplished,  we  covered  the 
meat  with  a  heap  of  stones,  and  tl.'e  men  having  arrived, 
we  proceeded  in  search  of  the  depredators. 

But  though  we  beat  both  aides  of  the  river  for  a 
considerable  distance,  we  were  unable  to  discover  the 
beasts.     At  one  time,  and  when  I  was  quite  aloue  un 
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the  inner  side  of  the  thick  reed-bed  that  lined  the 
bank,  I  observed  some  beautiful  *  klip  apringen,'  or. 
mountain  gnzelles,  and  fired  both  barrels,  though, 
unfortunately,  without  efifect.  The  report  of  my  gun 
caused  a  momentary  consternation  to  Mr.  Oalton  and 
the  men,  who  imagined  that  I  had  fallen  in  with  the 
lions,  while,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  they 
would  h<'.ve  been  unable  to  render  me  any  asaistance. 

Being  at  last  obliged  to  give  up  the  search,  two  or 
three  of  the  men  on  whom  we  could  best  depend  were 
sent  on  the  tracks  of  the  scared  mules  and  the 
remaining  horse.  After  many  hours'  hard  walking 
they  were  discovered  ;  but  the  poor  beasts  had  received 
such  a  fright,  that  it  was  only  with  great  trouble  and 
exertion  that  they  were  secured. 

Thinking  that  the  lions  would  in  all  probability 
return  during  the  night,  to  make  an  end  of  what  was 
left  of  the  hone  and  mule,  Qalton  and  I  determined  to 
watch  for  them,  and  selected  for  our  ambush  the 
summit  of  a  steep  rock  immediately  near  one  of  the 
carcases. 

Shortly  after  sunset,  we  proceeded  to  put  our  plan 
into  execution  ;  and,  having  arrived  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  slain  animals,  one  of  the  |ieople 
suddenly  exclaimed  — "  Oh  I  look  at  the  six  bucks  1" 
Imagine  our  astonishment  when,  turning  our  eyes  in 
the  direction  in  which  he  pointed,  we  saw,  instead  of 
antelopes,  six  magnificent  lions ;  and  this,  moreover, 
on  the  very  rock  on  which  we  had  pur|MMed  ambushing 
ourselves,  and  where — as  we  foolishly  imagined— we 
ahould  have  been  ic  perfect  security  I 

On  perceiving  that  they  were  discovered,  the  beasts 
retreated  behind  t  he  ruck  ;  but  one  or  another  of  them 
would,  nevertheless,  steal  from  its  hiding-place  occa- 
sionally, and  tak«  a  (leep  at  us. 

Contrary  to  the  counsel  of  Mr.  Oalton,  and  others 
of  our  party,  1  now  ascended  the  acclivity  where  we 
had  last  seen  the  iHtasts  ;  but,  although  they  were 
nowhere  visible,  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  the 
whole  troop  was  not  far  distant  from  the  spot  where  I 
stood. 

To  have  ambushed  ourselves  in  the  rock  originally 
selected  was  (fiDin  the  evidence  we  had  just  had  of  its 
insecurity)  not  iiciw  to  l>e  thought  of;  and  wp  therefore 
looked  out  fora  f'lfer  place.  Tlie  only  one  that  offered, 
however,  was  a  large  acacia  ;  but  it  was  more  than  two 
hundn-d  yardit  from  eithi'r  of  the  carcases,  and  its 
stem  was  so  thick  and  straiglit,  tmit  it  was  ini|HjtiHible 
to  ascend  it.  Morenver,  total  darknbus  had  now 
succeeded  the  short  twilight  ;  and,  however  reluctantly, 
we  loft  the  lions  in  full  |)08scssion  of  the  field  and  the 
remnant  of  their  prey. 

As  they  proceeded  in  their  journey  they  fell  in  with 
gii-affes,  lebran,  gnus,  gembsbok,  guinea  fowls,  toucans, 
and  gray-cresteii  |>am>ts.  Mr  Oalton  was  lucky,  or 
rather  spirited,  enough,  to  folluw  •:;>,  ami  shoot  one  of 
the  former.  Our  seventh  day's  march,  he  relates,  was 
an  affair  of  six  houra,  and  up  the  Tsobis  river-bed. 
For  the  second  lime,  we  had  no  animal  food  left  ;  but 
immediately  that  we  start«d  we  saw  the  fresh  s{>o<ir  of 
a  giraffa  1  doubted  whether  or  no  to  go  afler  it,  as 
my  home  was  very  thin  and  weak,  and  J  could  not  tell 
where  the  giraffe  might  have  gone  to,  probably  &r 
lieyond  reach  ;  so  we  travelled  slowly  on.  However, 
as  I  rode  some  little  distance  in  front  of  the  cart,  I 
found  that  the  track  went  straight  up  the  river  bed, 
whioh  being  now  hemmed  in  with  impracticable  oliflk, 
the  giraffe's  path  and  our  own  must  neoesaarily  be  the 


This  made  a  great  alteration  in  the  oano^  and  T 
cantered  slowly  on  the  spoor  My  rifle  was  a  little  one 
(only  36  bore),  but  loaded  with  .teel- pointed  bullets. 
I  was  afraid  uf  losing  all  chance  of  a  shot  if  I  wasted 
time  by  returning  to  the  cart  and  getting  a  laiger 
gun,  and  therefore  1  went  on,  as  much  for  the  pot  as 
the  sport.  After  four  hours'  travel,  during  which  I 
had  kept  a  couple  of  miles  in  front  of  the  rest  of  the 
party,  so  as  to  be  well  away  from  the  sound  of  the 
whip  and  ol  the  men's  talking,  the  tracks  turned  sharp 
to  the  right,  up  a  broad  ascent,  which  there  led  out  ot 
the  river,  and  in  the  middle  of  this,  among  some  bushes, 
and  under  a  camelthorn  tree  stood  my  first  giraffa  I 
took  immediate  advantage  of  a  biuh,  and  galloped 
under  its  oover  as  hard  as  I  could  pelt,  and  was  within 
one  hundred  yards  before  the  animal  was  fairly  o£ 
I  galioped  on,  but  she  was  almost  as  fast  as  I,  and  the 
btuhes,  which  she  trampled  cleverly  through,  annoyed 
my  horse  extremely  ;  1  therefore  reined  up,  and  g»Te 
her  a  bullet  in  her  quarter,  which  handicapped  her 
heavily,  and  took  some  three  miles  an  hour  oat  of  her 
speed.  Again  I  galloped,  loading  as  I  went,  bat 
excessively  embarrassed  by  the  bushes,  and  fired  again, 
whilst  galloping,  at  thirty  yards'  distance^  and  I 
believe  missed  the  animal.  The  riding  at  Uiat  time 
was  really  difficult,  and  my  horse  shied  very  much. 
Again  I  loaded,  but  my  horse  was  becoming  blown, 
and  I  rqde  parallel  to  the  beast,  intending  to  overtake 
and  cun  front  her.  There  was  a  watercourse  in  the 
way,  quite  jum)»ble,  but  my  poor  beast  made  a  mesa 
of  it,  and  chested  the  opposite  side ;  yet  I  somehow 
got  him  over,  and  then  rode  with  all  the  skill  I  could. 
At  last  1  steadily  gained  on  the  giraffe,  then  beat  her, 
and  passed  her.  The  giraffe  obstinately  made  for  her 
point.  I  was  forty  yards  in  advance,  and  pulled  up 
full  in  her  path.  She  came  cm  ;  my  horse  was  fiur  too 
blown  to  fidget,  and  was  standing  with  his  four  legs 
well  out.  1  waited  as  long  as  I  dare — too  long,  I 
think,  for  her  head  was  almost  above  me  when  I  fired, 
and  she  really  seemed  coming  at  me  with  vice.  I  put 
my  bullet  full  in  her  face  ;  she  totised  her  head  back, 
and  the  blood  streamed  from  her  nostrils  as  she  turned 
and  staggered,  slowly  retracing  her  path.  I  dare  not 
tire  again,  lest  I  should  fail  in  killing  her,  and  only 
excite  her  to  another  run,  which  my  home  was  not  fit 
to  engage  in.  I  therefore  n)de  slowly  after  the 
wounded  beast,  and  1  drove  her  back  to  near  where 
she  came  from,  and  there  she  8to(i|>ed  under  a  high 
tree.  My  hoi-Ke  was  now  frightened,  and  would  not 
let  me  take  my  aim  for  the  finishing  blow  at  the  brain, 
as  it  is  but  a  small  mark  to  shoot  at ;  so  I  got  off,  and 
the  unhappy  cieature  looked  down  at  me  with  her 
large  histrous  eyes,  and  I  felt  that  I  was  committing  a 
kind  oi  mu.  ier,  but  for  all  that,  I  was  hungry,  and  she 
must  die ;  so  I  waited  till  she  turned  her  head,  and 
then  dropped  her  with  a  shot. 

There  was  now  a  fine  holiday  f .  for  us  When 
the  party  came  up,  we  set  to  work  flaying  and  cutting 
large  steaks  from  the  meat,  and  seciiEing  the  marrow- 
bones, until  as  much  wss  heaped  on  the  caurt  as  the 
mules  could  possibly  struggle  on  with.  Onr  Qhoa 
Damup  gu'los  ran  on  to  Tsobia,  where  many  of  their 
people  lay,  and  who  brought  us  six  ostrich  eggi^ 
and  sweet  gum,  in  return  for  the  meat  we  had  left 
behind  us. 

The  oook  made  excellent  omelets  from  Uie  ostrich 
eggs  by  a  very  simple  process.  A  hole  was  made  at 
one  end  of  the  egg,  through  which  is  introduced  i 
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rait  Mid  pepper.  The  egg  ia  then  well  shaken,  to  H 
thoroughly  to  mix  the  white,  the  yolk,  and  the  other 
ingredienta.  It  ia  then  placed  in  hot  ashes,  where  it 
is  baked  to  perfection.  An  egg  thus  prepared,  although 
supposed  to  contain  as  much  as  twenty-four  of  the 
common  fowl  egg,  is  not  considered  too  much  for  a 
single  hungry  individual. 


A  Liow  Htnrr— DiiTR  ov  tbb  Liopibd— A  Dbibd-itp  Lin 
—  Rbmabkablb  Fodktaw— Tbb  Otiiibo  ihd  Otamso- 
uiiii,  A  Cobb  Covhtbt. 

At  Richterfeldt,  a  misriouary  station  founded  by 
Mr.  Rich,  in  1848,  oar  travellers  entered  into  the 
oonntry  of  the  Damans.  They  are  a  fine  tall  race  of 
people,  some  of  the  men  being  over  six  feet  in  height,, 
with  good  and  regular  features.  The  women  are  also 
well  made,  with  very  small  hxnds  and  feet  They 
vaiy  in  complexion  from  red  to  dark.  They  do  not 
wear  much  clothing  and  are  exceedingly  filthy  in  their 
habits,  and  the  exhalation  hovering  about  them  is 
very  repulsive.  As  there  wasspring  water  at  Richter- 
feldt, a  great  number  of  wild  animals  nightly  con- 
gr^ated  there,  and,  as  usual  under  such  circumstances, 
the  game  was  followed  by  troops  of  lions,  who  by 
their  horrible  roaring,  intermingled  with  th»  rushing 
to  and  fro  of  the  hunted  zebras  and  other  animals, 
created  the  greatest  consternation  among  the  followers. 

Our  party  were  joined  here  by  one  Hans  Liarsen,  a 
Dane  by  birth,  who  was  distinguished  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree  for  courage,  energy,  perseverance, 
and  endurance.  Thus  rKinforced,  they  proceeded  to 
Barmen,  another  station  of  the  Gierman  Rhenish 
Missionary  Society,  whence,  aiVer  several  adventures, 
they  returaed  to  Richterfeldt,  which  became  the  scene 
of  a  very  daring  lion  hunt,  thus  related  by  the  chief 
aotor  in  it,  Mr.  Andersson. 

One  day,  when  eating  my  humble  dinner,  I  was 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  several  natives,  who,  in 
breathless  haste,  related  that  an  ongeama,  or  lion,  had 
jvat  killed  one  of  their  goats  dose  to  the  mission 
station  (Richterfeldt),  and  begged  of  me  to  lend  them 
a  hand  in  destroying  the  beast  They  had  so  often 
cried  "  Wolf,"  that  I  did  not  give  much  heed  to  their 
statements ;  but,  as  they  persisted  in  their  story,  I  at 
last  determined  to  ascertain  it>s  truth.  Having  strapped 
to  my  waist  a  shooting- belt,  containing  the  several 
requisites  of  a  hunter — such  as  bullets,  cups,  knife,  ^., 
I  shouldered  my  trusty  double-barrelled  gim  (afber 
loading  it  with  steel-pointed  bails),  and  followed  the 
men. 

In  a  short  time,  we  reached  the  spot  where  the  lion 
was  believed  to  have  taken  refuge.  This  was  in  a 
dense  tamarisk  brake,  of  some  considerable  extent, 
situated  partially  on,  and  below,  the  sloping  banks  of 
the  Swakop,  near  to  its  junction  with  the  Omntenna, 
one  of  its  tributaries. 

Un  the  rising  ground,  above  the  brake  in  qnestiou, 
wwe  drawn  np,  in  battle  array,  a  number  of  Dnmaras 
and  Namaquaa,  some  armed  witb  assegais,  and  a  few 
with  guna.  Others  of  the  party  were  ia  the  brake 
itNl^  andeavouring  to  oust  the  lion. 

But  aa  it  seameid  to  me  that  the  "beaters"  were 
timid,  and,  moreover,  somewhat  slow  in  their  move- 
ments, I  called  them  back  ;  and,  accompanied  by  only 
•na  or  (wo  persona,  aa  alao  a  few  worthlaaa  dcga, 


entered  the  brake  myself.  It  was  rather  a  dangerous 
proceeding :  for,  in  places,  the  cover  was  so  thick  and 
tangled  as  to  oblige  me  to  creep  on  my  hands  and 
knees ;  and  the  lion,  in  consequence,  might  easily  have 
pounced  upon  me  without  a  moment's  warning.  At 
that  time,  however,  I  had  not  obtained  any  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  the  old  saying — "  A  burnt  child 
dreads  the  fire,"  and  therefore  felt  little  or  no  appre- 
hension. 

Thus  I  had  proceeded  for  some  time;  whensnddmly, 
and  within  a  few  {Kuses  of  where  I  stood,  I  heard  a 
low,  .Qgry  growl,  which  caused  the  dogs,  with  hair 
erect  in  the  manner  of  hogs'  bristles,  and  with  their 
tails  between  their  legs,  to  slink  behind  my  heels. 
Immediately  afterwards,  a  tremendous  shout  of  "  On- 
geama I  Ongeama !"  was  raised  by  the  natives  on  th>> 
bank  above,  followed  by  a  discharge  of  fire-arms. 
Presently,  however,  all  was  still  again,  for  the  lion,  as 
I  subsequently  learnt,  after  showing  himself  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  brake,  had  retreated  into  it 

Once  more  I  attempted  to  dislodge  the  beast ;  but, 
finding  the  enemy  awaiting  him  in  the  more  open 
country,  he  was  very  loth  to  leave  his  stronghold. 
Again,  however,  I  succeeded  in  driving  him  to  the 
edge  of  the  brake,  where,  as  in  the  first  instance,  he 
was  received  with  a  volley;  but  a  broom-stick  would 
have  been  equally  efficacious  as  a  gun  in  the  hands  of 
these  people;  for,  out  of  a  great  number  of  shot  that 
were  fired,  not  one  seemed  to  have  taken  effect. 

Worn  out  at  length  by  my  exertions,  and  disgusted 
beyond  measure  at  the  way  in  which  the  natives 
bungled  the  aSair,  I  left  the  tamarisk  brake,  and  re- 
joining them  on  the  bank  above,  ofiered  to  change 
place  with  them  :  but  uiy  proposal,  as  I  expected,  was 
forthwith  declined. 

As  the  day,  however,  was  now  fast  drawing  to  a 
close,  I  determined  to  make  one  other  effort  to  destroy 
the  lion,  and,  should  that  prove  unsucces-sful,  to  give  up 
the  chase.  Accordingly,  accompanied  by  only  a  single 
native,  I  again  entered  the  brake  in  question,  which  I 
examined  for  some  time  without  seeing  anything ;  but 
on  arriving  at  that  part  of  the  cover  we  had  first 
searched,  and  when  in  a  spot  comparatively  free  from 
bushes,  up  suddenly  sprung  the  beast  within  a  few 
paces  of  me.  It  was  a  black-maned  lion,  and  one  of 
the  largest  I  ever  remember  to  have  encoimtered  in 
Africa.  But  his  movements  were  so  rapid,  so  silent 
and  smooth  withal,  that  it  was  not  uutil  he  had  par- 
tially entered  the  thick  cover  (at  whicli  time  he  might 
have  been  about  thirty  paces  distant)  that  I  could  fire. 
On  receiving  the  ball,  he  wheeled  short  about,  and  with 
a  terrific  roar,  bounded  towards  me.  When  within  a 
few  paces,  he  couched  as  if  about  to  spring,  having  his 
head  embedded,  so  to  say,  between  his  fore-pawa. 

Drawing  a  large  hunting-knife,  and  slipping  it  over 
the  wrist  of  my  right  hand,  I  dropped  on  one  Iniee,  and, 
thus,  prepared,  awaited  his  onset  It  was  an  awful 
moment  of  suspense ;  and  my  situation  was  critical  in 
the  extreme.  Still,  my  presence  of  mind  never  for  a 
moment  forsook  me — indeed,  I  felt  that  nothing  but 
the  most  perfect  coolness  and  absolute  self-command 
would  be  of  any  avail. 

I  would  no'v  have  become  the  assailant;  but  as — 
owing  to  the  intervening  bushes,  and  clouds  of  dust 
raised  by  the  lion's  lashing  his  tail  agaiiist  tlie  jpvund 
— I  was  unable  to  see  his  head,  whilo  to  aim  at  any 
other  |iart  would  have  been  madneas,  I  refhiined  from 
firing.     Whilst  intently  watoh'.ng  his  every  motion,  h« 
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gnddenly  bounded  towardn  me;  but — whether  it  wm 
owiug  to  his  not  perceiving  me,  partially  concealed  m 
I  was  in  the  long  giaae— or  to  my  instinctively  throw- 
ing my  body  on  one  side— or  to  bis  miscalculating  the 
distance — in  making  his  last  spring,  he  went  clear  over 
me,  and  alighted  on  the  ground  three  or  four  paces 
beyond.  Instantly,  without  rising,  I  wheeled  round 
on  my  knee,  and  discharged  my  second  barrel ;  and,  as 
his  broadside  was  then  ti>warda  me,  lodged  a  ball  in  his 
shoulder,  which  it  completely  smashed.  On  receiving 
my  Mcond  fire,  he  made  another  and  more  determined 
nuh  at  ue;  but,  owing  to  his  disabled  state,  I  happily 
avoided  him.  It  was,  however,  only  by  a  hair's  breadth, 
for  he  passed  me  within  arm's  length.  He  afterwards 
scrambled  into  the  thick  cover  beyond,  where,  as  night 
waa  then  approaching,  I  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to 
pursue  him. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  next  morning,  however,  we 
followed  his  "  spoor,"  and  soon  came  to  the  spot  where 
he  had  passed  the  night.  The  sand  here  was  one  patch 
of  blood;  and  the  bushes  inimediately  about  were 
broken,  and  beaten  down  by  his  weight,  as  he  had 
staggered  to  and  fro  in  his  effort  to  get  on  his  legs 
Hgaio.  Strange  to  say,  however,  we  here  lost  all  clue 
to  the  beast  A  large  troop  of  lions  that  had  been 
feaating  on  a  giraffe  in  the  early  morning,  had  oblite- 
rated hia  tracks ;  and  it  was  not  until  some  days  after- 
wards, and  when  the  carcase  was  in  a  state  of  decom- 
podtion,  that  his  death  was  ascertained.  He  breathed 
his  last  very  near  to  where  we  were  at  fault :  but,  in 
proeecuting  the  search,  we  had  unfortunately  taken 
exactly  the  opposite  direction. 

On  our  homeward  path  from  the  pursuit  of  the  lion, 
we  fell  in  with  a  herd  of  zebras ;  and,  while  discharging 
my  gun  at  them,  I  accidently  pulled  both  triggers  at 
onoe.  The  piece  being  very  light,  and  loaded  with 
donUe  charges,  the  bairel  flew  oat  of  the  stock — the 
cooks  burying  themselves  drep  in  the  flesh  on  nither 
dide  of  my  nose  just  under  the  eyes,  and  leaving  tears 
visible  to  this  day.  Mr.  Bath,  on  seeing  me  in  this 
plight,  was  good  enough  to  say,  by  way  of  consolation, 
that  it  was  undoubtedly  a  just  pnnishment  of  Heaven, 
in  consequence  of  my  having  carried  a  gun  on  a  Sunday ! 

During  tlieir  slay  at  Schmelen's  Hope  the  travellers 
not  unlrequenlly  leceived  visits  from  leopards,  but 
erroneoualy  culled  "  tigers"  by  the  Dutch— a  denomi- 
nation under  which  the  panther  is  also  included.  It  is 
indeed  doubtfiil  if  tigers,  at  least  of  the  8|)ecie8  common 
to  the  East  Indies,  exist  on  the  Africuu  continent. 
The  Daniaras  however,  as-wi  t  that  the  real  tiger  is  found 
in  the  country ;  and  tlipy  once  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Rath 
the  tracks  of  an  animal  which  he  found  to  be  very 
different  to  iiny  he  had  ever  before  )<een  in  Africa,  and 
which  the  natives  assured  him  were  those  of  the  animal 
in  qaeation. 

One  night,  Mr.  Andersson  relates,  I  was  suddenly 
awoke  by  a  iiirious  barking  of  our  dogs,  accompanied 
by  cries  of  iliHtrei<H.  SuHpecting  that  some  beant  of 
prey  bad  i^eiied  upon  one  of  them,  I  lea])ed,  undressed, 
out  of  my  bed — and,  gun  in  hand,  hurried  to  the  spot 
whence  the  cries  proceeded.  The  night  was  pitchy 
dark,  however,  and  I  could  distinguivh  nothing ;  yet, 
in  the  hope  of  frightening  the  intruder  away,  I  shouted 
at  the  top  of  my  voice.  In  a  few  moments,  a  torch 
was  lighted,  and  we  then  difcemed  the  tracks  of  a 
leopard,  and  also  krge  patches  of  blood.  On  counting 
the  dogs,  I  fonp-*  "at  "  Bummer,"  the  best  and  fleetent 
of  oar  kennel,  was  missing.     As  it  waa  in  rain  that  I 


called  and  searched  for  him,  I  oondnded  tliat  the 
tiger  had  carrinl  him  away ;  and,  as  nothing  further 
could  be  done  that  night,  I  again  retired  to  rest ;  but 
the  fate  of  the  poor  animal  continued  to  haunt  me^ 
and  drove  sleep  away.  I  had  seated  myself  on  the 
front  chest  of  the  waggon,  when  suddenly  the  melan- 
choly cries  were  repeated  ;  and,  on  reaching  th^  spot, 
I  discovered  "  Summer"  stretched  at  full  length,  in  the 
middle  of  a  bush.  Though  the  poor  oteatura  had 
several  deep  wounds  about  his  throat  and  cheats  he  at 
once  recognised  me,  and,  wagging  his  tail,  looked  wist- 
fully in  my  face.  The  sight  sickened  me,  as  I  carried 
him  into  the  house — whera^  is  time^  however,  he 
recovered. 

The  very  next  day,  "Sammei''  was  tevenged  in  a 
Tery  unexpected  manner.  Some  of  the  servants  had 
gone  into  the  bed  of  the  river  to  chase  away  a  jackal, 
when  they  suddenly  encountered  a  leopard  in  the  act 
of  springing  at  our  g'sts,  which  were  grasing,  anoon- 
scious  of  danger,  on  the  river's  bank.  On  finding 
hininelf  discovered,  he  immediately  took  refuge  in  a 
tree,  where  he  was  at  once  attacked  by  the  men.  It 
was,  however,  cot  until  he  had  received  upwards  of 
sixteen  wounds — some  of  which  were  innicted  by 
poisoned  arrows — that  lift  became  extinct  I  arrired 
at  the  scene  of  conflict  only  to  see  hi.-q  die. 

During  the  whole  a&ir,  the  men  had  stationed 
themeelves  at  the  foot  of  the  tree — to  the  branchea  of 
which  the  leopard  was  pertinaciously  clinging — and, 
having  expended  all  their  ammunition,  one  of  them 
proposed — and  the  suggestion  was  taken  into  serious 
consideration — that  they  should  pull  him  down  by  the 
tail  I 

The  pooi-er  of  the  Damaias,  when  hard  pressed  for 
food,  eat  the  flesh  of  the  leopard,  the  hyena,  and  many 
other  beasts  of  prey. 

The  caracal  fF^u  Caracal  J,  or  the  wild  cat,  aa  it 
is  generally  called  in  these  parts,  was  not  nncommon  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Schmelen's  Hope.  The  fur  of 
this  animal  is  warm  and  handsome,  and  is  much 
esteemed  by  the  natives,  who  conTert  the  skins  into 
caresses,  be 

Our  party  fared  well  at  Schmelen's  Hope.  Besidee 
the  larger  game  which  abounded,  the  table  was  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  geese,  ducks,  guinea-fowls,  fran- 
colius,  and  grouse.  There  were  also  large  bustards, 
but  so  shy,  as  to  be  killed  with  great  difficulty.  The 
termite*,  or  white  ants,  build  nesis  twenty  feet  high 
and  one  hundred  feet  in  circumference.  Wild  bees 
frequently  make  their  nests  in  these  gigantic  dwellings. 
Mnshruoms  glow  in  abundance  from  their  aides  in  the 
rainy  seaaon. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  March,  Messrs.  Oalton 
snd  Andersson  left  Schmelen's  Hope  for  Lake  Oman- 
bonde  in  the  Damara  country.  On  this  occasion,  being 
in  advanceof  the  waggons,  Mr.  Andei-ssou  says  he  came 
suddenly  upon  au  animal,  which,  though  considerably 
smaller,  much  resembled  a  lion  in  appearance.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  I  should  certainly  have  taken 
it  for  a  young  lion  ;  but  I  had  been  formerly  given  to 
understand  that  in  this  part  of  Africa  there  exists  a 
quadruped  which,  in  regard  to  fcha|)e  and  colour,  is  like 
the  lion,  but,  in  most  other  respects,  is  totally  distinct 
from  it  The  beast  in  question  is  said  to  be  nocturnal 
in  its  habits,  to  be  timid  and  harmless,  and  to  prey  fiw 
the  most  part  on  the  small  sfteoies  of  autelopaa.  In 
the  native  language  it  is  called  Ouguirim,  and  wooU, 
as  fiir  aa  I  could  see,  have  answered  the  deaoriptioa  of 
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•  pnma.  Ai  it  vas  going  itraigbt  away  from  me,  I 
did  uot  think  it  prudent  to  fire. 

Great  was  our  travellen*'  diimppointment  on  reach- 
ing the  long-sought-for  luke !  About  noon,  on  the  6th 
of  April,  Mr.  Andemson  relates,  we  were  mpidly  ap- 
proadiing  Omanbond^ ;  but  oh,  how  were  we  disap- 
pointed! My  heart  beat  violently  with  excitement 
The  sleepy  motion  of  the  oxen,  as  they  toiled  through 
the  heavy  sand,  being  far  too  slow  for  my  eagemesH 
and  excited  imagimition,  I  proceeded  considerably  iu 
advance  of  the  waggons,  with  about  half-a-dozen  Da- 
maras,  when  all  at  once  .he  country  became  open,  and 
I  found  myself  on  some  rising  ground,  gently  sloping 
towards  the  bed  of  what  I  thought  to  be  a  dry  water- 
course. 

**  There  I"  suddenly  exohtimed  one  of  the  nativee — 
"  there  is  Omanbondi  I" 

"  Omaubondd  I"  I  echoed,  almost  in  despair ;  "  but 
where,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  is  the  water  I 

I  could  say  no  more,  for  my  heart  failed  me,  and  I 
sat  down  till  the  waggons  came  up ;  when,  pointing  to 
the  diy  Tiver-I>ed,  I  told  Galton  that  he  saw  the  lake 
before  him. 

"  Nonsense  I"  he  replied  ;  "  it  is  only  the  end  or  tail 
of  it  which  you  see  there. 

After  having  descended  into  the  bed,  we  continued 
to  travel,  at  a  rapid  pace,  about  a  mile  in  a  westerly 
direction,  when,  at  a  bend,  we  discovered  a  Urge  patch 
of  green  reeds.  At  this  sight,  a  momenary  ray  of 
hope  brightened  up  every  countenaucc  t  '.jut  the  next 
ihstant  it  vanished,  for  we  found  that  the  natives  were 
actually  searching  for  water  amongst  the  runhea  I 

The  truth  at  last  dawned  on  u&  We  were  indeed 
at  ( )manbondi — the  lake  of  hipimpotami !  We  all  felt 
utter  pr(>stration  of  heart  For  a  long  while  we  were 
unable  to  give  utterance  to  our  feelingx.  We  first 
looked  at  the  reeds  before  us,  then  at  each  other  in 
mute  dismay  and  astoniahmnnt.  A  dried  -  up  vley,  very 
little  more  than  a  mile  in  extent,  and  a  patch  of  reeds, 
was  the  only  reward  for  months  of  toil  and  anxiety. 

Omanbondi  was  the  southern  limit  of  tlie  palm-tree, 
and  a  new  species  designated  as  the  Fan  Pulni  was  mot 
with.  Mr.  Galton  presented  Kew  Gardens  with  some 
S|)ecimens  of  the  fruit,  but  every  effort  to  rai!>e  plants 
from  it  proved  abortive.  Not  far  from  what  is  un- 
doubtedly a  sheet  of  water  in  the  rainy  season,  our 
travellers  came  to  a  remarkable  fountain,  which  did 
not  fail  to  excite  their  wonder  and  admiration.  Mr, 
Andenson  thus  descrilies  it : — 

After  a  day  and  a  half  travel,  we  suddenly  found 
ourselves  on  the  brink  of  Otjikoto,  the  most  extraor- 
dmaiy  chasm  it  was  ever  my  fortune  to  see.  It  is 
scooped,  so  to  say,  out  of  the  solid  limestone  lock;  and, 
though  on  a  thousand  times  larger  scale,  not  unlike 
the  Elv-gryla,  one  so  coniinouly  meets  in  Scandinavia. 
The  form  of  Otjikoto  is  cylindrical ;  its  diameter  up- 
wards of  four  hundred  feet,  and  its  depth,  as  wo  ascer- 
tained by  the  lead-line,  two  hundred  and  fittern — that 
is  at  the  sides,  for  we  had  no  means  of  plumbing  the 
middle,  but  had  reason  to  believe  the  depth  to  be 
pret^  uniform  throughout  To  about  thirty  feet  of 
the  brink  it  is  filled  with  water.' 


1  Shortly  bufore  reaohing  "  B  iboon  Foontain,*  I  shoold  re- 
mark, that,  at  a  place  oslled  Oriyo,  wa  uw  a  oavity  of  a  nmi- 
lar  kind  though  un  an  infinitely  amaller  soala.  It  oonaiated  of 
aeiroolarshaped  baainin  th*  Umeatona  rook,  ninety  feet  in  iti»> 
r  by  thirty  in  depth.    As  it  wai  dry  at  the  time,  we 


Otjikoto,  "  one  of  the  most  wonderful  of  Nature's 
freaks,"  is  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  those 
broken  hills  which  take  their  rise  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Okamabuti,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  coppice. 
So  effectually  is  it  hidden  from  view,  that  a  person 
might  pass  within  fifty  paces  of  it  without  being  aware 
of  its  existence.  Owing  to  its  steep  and  rugged  sides, 
cattle  have  not  access  to  the  water,  and  even  a  man  can 
only  approach  this  enormous  well  by  means  of  a  steep 
and  slippery  footpath.  No  perce))tible  difference  could 
be  observed  in  the  height  of  the  water ;  and  the  Ovambo 
informed  us  that,  as  long  as  they  and  their  father* 
remembered,  it  had  always  been  the  same.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  how  or  whence  Otjikoto  receives  its 
suppliea  A  spacious  cavern,  only  visible  and  acces- 
sible from  the  water,  may  possibly  be  the  grand 
reservoir. 

After  gratifying  our  curiosity,  Galton  and  myself, 
standing  in  need  of  a  bath,  plunged  head-foremost  into 
the  profound  abyss.  The  natives  were  utterly  asttmnd- 
ed.  Before  reaching  Otjikoto,  they  had  told  us,  that 
if  a  man  or  beast  was  so  unfortunate  aa  to  fall  into  the 
pool,  he  woald  inevitably  perish.  We  attributed  this 
to  superstitious  notions ;  but  the  mystery  was  now 
explamed .  The  art  of  swimming  was  totally  unknown 
in  these  regions.  The  water  was  very  cold,  and,  from 
its  great  depth,  the  temperature  is  likely  to  be  the 
same  throughout  the  year. 

We  swam  into  the  cavern  to  which  allusion  has  just 
been  madei  The  transparency  of  the  water,  which 
was  of  the  deepest  sea-green  was  remarkable ;  and  the 
effect  produced  in  the  watery  mirror  by  the  reflection 
of  the  crystallized  walls  and  roof  of  the  cavern,  appeared 
very  striking  and  beautiful.  I  ii  this  mysterious  spot, 
two  owls,  and  a  great  number  of  bats,  had  taken  up 
their  abode.  On  approaching  some  of  the  latter, 
which  I  saw  clinging  to  the  rock<t,  I  tbuad,  to  rny 
surpriNe,  that  they  were  dead,  ami  had  probably  been 
so  lor  many  years ;  at  least  they  had  all  the  appear- 
ance of  mummies. 

Otjikoto  contained  an  abundance  of  fish,  somewhat 
resembling  perch  ;  but  those  we  caught  were  not  much 
larger  than  one's  finger.  One  day  we  had  several 
scores  of  these  little  creatures  for  dinner,  and  very 
palatable  they  proved. 

In  the  morning  and  evening,  Otjikoto  was  visited 
by  an  incredible  number  of  doves,  some  of  which  were 
most  delicately  and  beautifully  marked.  On  such 
occasions  the  wood  resounded  with  their  cooing ;  but 
when  disturbed,  aa  they  frequently  were,  by  the  inva- 
sion of  a  hawk,  the  noise  caused  by  their  precipitate 
flight  was  like  that  of  a  sudden  rush  of  wind. 

Many  bushmen  resided  near  Otjikoto  ;  and,  as  every- 
where else  in  these  regions,  they  lived  on  excellent 
terms  with  the  Ovambo,  to  whom  they  brought  copper- 
ore  for  sale,  which  they  obtained  from  the  neigh- 
bouring hills,  Indeed,  as  our  acquaintance  with  the 
Ovambo  increased,  we  were  more  and  more  favourably 
impressed  with  their  character.  They  treated  all  men 
equally  well,  and  even  the  so  much-despised  Hottentots 
ate  out  of  the  same  dish,  and  smoked  out  of  the  same 
pipe,  as  themselves. 

The  Ovambo,  or  Ovampo,  as  Galton  has  it,  here 
alluded  to,  are  among  the  ma«t  intereating  natives  of 


tained  that  the  bottom  was  flat,  or  nearly  so.  In  varions  other 
placea  wp  alao  met  with  limilar  Iniina,  but  on  a  still  smaller  acals 
than  Orqjo. 
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Weitern  Tro]>!ca1  AfHoa.  They  are  of  «  veir  d«rk 
eomplexion,  tall,  and  robust,  but  remarkably  ugly  and 
scantily  attired.  But  the  remarkable  point  connected 
with  them  is,  that  they  inhabit  a  corn-growing  country, 
and  that  they  are  a  people  of  essentially  sedentary, 
peaceable,  and  agricultural  habits  ;  and  their  country, 
Ondonga,  is  like  a  wadi  or  oasii  in  the  wilderness. 

The  second  of  June,  says  Ai.'enison,  will  ever  be 
rem-^nbered  by  us.  On  the  attemoon  of  that  day,  we 
first  set  eye  on  the  beautiful  and  fertile  plains  of  On- 
donga— the  countiy  of  the  Ovaniba  Vuin  wonld  lie 
any  attempt  to  describe  the  sensations  of  delight  and 
pleasure  i>x|)erienced  by  us  on  that  memorable  occasion, 
or  to  give  an  idea  of  the  enchanting  panoramic  scene 
thnt  all  at  once  o|)ened  on  our  view.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  instead  of  the  eterniil  jungles,  where  every  moment 
we  were  in  danger  of  Ix-iiig  dragged  out  of  our  saddles 
by  the  merciless  thorns,  the  landscape  now  presented 


an  apparently  boundless  field  of  yellow  com,  dotted 
with  numerous  peaceful  homesteads,  and  Iwthed  in  the 
soft  light  of  a  declining  tropical  sun.  Hera  and  there, 
moreover,  arose  gigantic,  wide-spreading,  and  dark- 
foliiged  timber  and  fruit  trees,  whilst  innumerable  fan- 
like palms,  either  singly  or  in  groups,  completed  the 
picture.  To  us  it  was  a  perfect  elysiuni,  and  well  re- 
warded us  for  every  former  toil  and  disiipiwintment. 
My  friend,  who  had  travelled  far  and  wide,  confessed 
he  had  never  seeq  anything  that  could  be  compared  to 
it.  Often  since  have  I  conJMie  up  to  my  imagination 
this  scene,  and  have  though  .t  might  not  inaptly  be 
compared  to  stepping  out  of  a  hot,  white,  and  shadow- 
less road,  into  a  park,  fresh  with  verdure,  and  cool 
with  the  umbrage  cast  down  by  groups  of  reverend 
trees. 

The  first  dwelling  that  lay  in  our  path  was  that  of 
old  Naitjo,  one  of  the  chiei'  men  of  our  trading  cara- 
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van,  who,  after  baving  feasted  us  on  such  fara  as  the 
country  produced  (amongst  which  was  a  dish  of  hot 
dough,  stee|)ed  iu  melted  butter),  conducted  us  over 
his  extensive  establishment,  comprising  his  harem, 
his  children,  his  granaries,  and  so  forth.  Timbo  was 
in  ecstasies  with  the  country  and  its  hospitable  inha- 
bitants, and  declared  that  it  was  as  like  as  two  peas  to 
his  ow!(  native  land. 

Another  hour's  travel  brought  us  to  the  rzmdenoe  of 
our  guide,  Chikor'onkombi,  where  we  remained  (wo 
night-  ^  a  day  to  rest  our  weary  animals.  Poor 
creat.  ..  i  they  had  had  no  water  for  two  entire  days, 
and  the  consequence  was  th»t,-'during  the  fint  night, 
they  broke  out  of  the  inoloeures,  and  strayed  far  away 
in  search  of  it 

On  the  4  th,  we  again  set  forward.  The  aspect  of  the 
eonntiy  was  still  characterised  by  the  greatest  abun- 
dance, and  the  tivet  became  even  more  aumeroua, 


Nearly  all  produced  edible  fruit,  though  some  wero 
not  yet  ripe.  The  ti-ees,  moreover,  were  on  a  grander 
scale  than  heretofore.  One  kind  iu  particular — that 
mentioned  as  bearing  a  fruit  somewhat  resemblii  % 
an  apple  —  attained  to  a  most  astonishing  size.  In- 
deed, the  branches  of  one  that  we  measured  spread 
over  »  space  of  ground  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
feet  in  diameter,  or  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  in 
oircumferenoe. 

The  palms  growing  hereabout— (he  stems  of  which 
before  they  began  to  branch  out,  often  rose  to  fifty 
and  sixty  feet — were,  to  all  appearance,  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  we  had  seen  about  two  hundred  miles 
to  the  southward  ;  but  the  fruit  proved  very  good. 
When  slightly  soaked  in  water — which,  by  the  by,  is 
the  best  way  of  eating  i(— it  tasted  precisely  like 
giiigerbread. 

There  ap|ie*rMi  to  be  no  roads  of  any  description. 
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Fortaiiately,  however,  the  harvest  had  just  been  com- 
pleted, or  nearly  so;  and,  without  damage  to  the 
owuvm,  we  were  therefore  enabled  to  cross  the  fielda  aa 
the  crow  flies. 

Two  different  kinds  of  grain  we  found  indigenous  to 
this  country — viz.,  the  common  Caffre-com,  said  to  re- 
semble the  Egyptian  "  donra  ;"  and  another  sort,  very 
■mall  grained,  not  unlike  canary-need,  and  akin,  I 
believe,  to  the  "badjera"  of  India.  Thin  is  the  more 
nutritious  of  the  two;  and,  when  well-ground,  prodnceM 
excvUeiit  flour. 

The  stalk  of  both  these  kinds  of  grain  is  stout — 
the  thicknetis  of  a  sugar-cane — some  eight  or  nine  feet 
high,  and  juiry  and  sweet  to  the  taste,  which  has  no 
doubt  given  rise  to  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  the 
migar-cane  in  many  of  the  interior  parts  of  Africa. 
When  the  grain  is  ripe,  the  ear  is  cut  off,  aiid  the  re- 
mainder is  left  to  ihe  cattle,  which  devour  it  greedily. 

Besides  grain,  the  Ovambo  cultivate  calabashes, 
water-melons,  puim>kins,  beans,  peas.  &c.  They  also 
plant  tobaxico.  When  ripe,  the  leaven  and  stalks  are 
oollected,  and  mmihed  together  in  a  hollow  piece  of 
wood,  by  means  of  a  heavy  pole.  The  tobacco  is, 
however,  of  a  very  inferior  quality  ;  so  much  so,  that 
our  Damaras — who  had  a  mania  for  the  weed — refused 
to  smoke  it 

There  are  no  towns  or  villages  in  Ovambo-land  ; 
but  the  people,  like  the  patri'  rchs  of  old,  live  in  sepa- 
late  families.  Each  homestead  ia  situated  in  the 
middle  of  a  oom-tield,  and  surrounded  by  high  and 
■tout  palibades.  The  natives  were  obliged  to  take 
tliis  precaution  in  order  to  f^iiard  against  the  sudden 
attacks  of  a  neiglibouring  hostile  tribe,  which  kept 
conntantly  harassing  them  Once  or  twice  the  Ovambo 
attempted  to  retaliate,  Imt  without  succeiie.  The 
tribe  just  mentioned  in  the  only  one  with  whom  tlli^< 
naturally-peaceable  people  are  ever  at  variance.  If 
not  previously  provoked,  they  interfere  with  no  one 

We  were  anxious  to  form  some  sort  uf  estimate  of 
the  density  uf  the  population  ;  but  this  was  no  easy 
matter.  However,  by  counting  the  houses  in  a 
certain  extent  of  country,  and  taking  the  average 
number  of  individuals  to  each,  we  came  to  the  cun- 
elusion  that  there  was  about  a  hundred  persons  to 
every  square  mila 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  cows  and  goats,  no 
cattle  were  seen  about  the  dwellings  of  the  natives, 
yet  we  knew  them  to  lie  possessed  of  vast  herds.  A 
general  scarcity  of  water  and  [Mktturage  in  Ondonga 
couipellcd  them  to  send  the  oxen  away  to  distant  parts. 
They  also  breed  hogs,  which,  from  their  mischievoos 
propensities,  are  always  sent  to  a  distance  during  the 
time  of  harvest  These  animals,  they  assured  us, 
attain  to  an  enormous  size.  By  all  accounts,  indeed, 
they  must  be  |>erfect  monsters.  And  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  the  fact ;  for  captains  of  vessels^  who 
are  accustomed  to  trade  with  the  natives  of  the  west 
coast,  also  speak  of  a  gigantic  race  of  swine. 

III. 
Trb  Kina  am  nn  Ovambo— STAUiiia  Omn  ni  Comfaht 

WITH     LlOMS— UHSDCOkSSrUL    ATTIMPT    TO    BSAOII    XiAKI 

NoAHi— EaokiiODS  Qdastitiis  or  Oami— A  Night  An- 

TXNTCBI. 

OuH  traveller's  interview  with  the  Nangoro  King  of 
the  Ovambo  was  amusing  enougL  With  the  exception 
«f  a  cow  and  an  ox,  he    appeared  to  appreciate  few 


<  none  of  the  presents  which  Mr.  Galton  hcKtowed  on 
him.  And  as  for  my  friend's  brilliant  anil  energetic 
orations,  they  had  no  more  elfeot  in  the  ear  of  royalty, 
than  if  addressed  to  a  stock  or  a  stone.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  represented  to  his  majesty  the  advantages 
of  a  more  immediate  communication  with  Europeans. 
Nangoro  spoke  little  or  nothing.  He  could  not  be 
eloquent  Wause  excessive  fat  had  made  him  short- 
winded.  Like  Falstaff,  his  '  voive  was  broken.'  Any 
attempt  I  in  his  part  to  utter  a  sentence  of  decent 
length,  would  have  put  an  end  to  him  ;  so  he  merely 
'grunted,'  whenever  he  desired  to  express  either 
approbation  or  disKatisfaction. 

Our  travellers  wished  to  proceed  troni  Ovambo  to 
the  unexplored  river  Cunevi,  said  to  be  four  days' 
travel  to  the  north,  but  Nangoro  refused  to  grant 
assistance,  because  they  had  declined  to  kill  elephants 
for  him,  and  they  were  obliged,  reluctantly,  to  retrace 
their  stops.  On  their  way  back  game  was  abundant, 
and  they  managed  to  kill  sufficient  for  their  su|iply 
without  being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  their  few 
remaining  live  stock.  They  also  met  for  the  firat 
time,  that  maguificent  antelope,  the  eland.  Beiists  of 
prey  were  likewise  numerous.  Indeed,  they  always 
ibllowed  tlie  larger  game.  During  the  nights  they 
were  cctnstantly  annoyed  by  the  dismal  bowlings  of  the 
hy»naa,  and  they  had  some  exciting  foot-chases  after 
these  auLmals  . 

Whilst  out  hunting  one  morning,  says  Mr.  Anders- 
son,  I  espied  a  small  troop  of  gnus  quietly  grating  at 
a  bend  of  the  river.  Cantionsly  H|<|iroaching  them 
under  shelter  uf  the  intervening  ground,  they  sud- 
denly tossed  their  heads,  switulieil  their  tails,  scra|)ed 
the  earth  impatiently  with  their  hoofs,  and  sniffe  the 
air.  I  was  puzzled  how  to  account  fur  this  unusual 
agitation,  as,  from  my  |iositinn,  I  was  certain  thcgr 
could  not  have  discovered  me.  But  I  had  not  nnich 
time  for  conjecture ;  for  the  next  instant  I  was  star- 
tled by  the  gmwl  of  some  animal  close  to  me.  On 
louking  in  the  direction  whence  it  procee<led,  I  disco- 
vered, to  my  utter  astonishment,  two  lions  and  a 
liuiiefis  on  the  rising  ground  just  above  me  ;  and,  as  it 
seemed,  they  also  wei-e  un  the  look-out  for  the  gnus, 
I  instinctively  levelle<l  my  piece  at  the  head  of  the 
nearest  of  the  beasts  ;  but  a  moment's  i-eilection  cun- 
vinced  me  that  the  odds  were  too  great,  and  I,  there- 
fore, thought  it  best  to  rcser\  e  my  tire,  so  a.-  to  l)e  in 
readiness  to  receive  them,  slioulil  tliey  charge.  After 
having  reganled  me  for  a  few  n.con(l»,  however,  they 
growlingly  disappeared  behind  a  sandhill.   (.Va  p.  697.) 

By  this  time,  the  gnus  had  become  aware  of  tha 
lions,  and  wera  making  ofl  at  the  tup  uf  their  speed. 
Being  auxious  to  obtain  a  shot  at  them  1  followed  on 
their  trucks,  but  soon  found  to  my  dismay,  that  my 
three  royal  friends,  with  jaws  distended  nnd  uttering 
furious  growls,  were  following  a  course  parallel  to  mine. 
Though  I  must  confess  I  did  not  at  all  like  their  hioks, 
as  only  excessive  hunger  could  have  induced  them,  iu 
broad  day,  to  seek  for  victims,  I  nevertheless  con- 
tinued to  follow  the  tracks  of  the  antolo(K!s  until  they 
led  me  into  the  bush,  where  I  presently  lost  them,  aa 
well  as  myself 

On  first  seeing  the  gnus,  1  left  my  henchman,  "Bill," 
a  Damara  lad,  who  carried  my  spare  gun,  at  some  dis- 
tance behind,  with  directions  to  follow  on  my  track 
according  to  ciroumstuices.  Now  that  the  gnus  were 
lost  to  me,  I  shouted  loudly  to  the  youth,  and  also 
discharged  my  gun  more  tluui  once,  but  was  unable  to 
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«Uoit  a  reply.  Thinking,  liowcrar,  HbaM  lia  mi^  kkvt 
raturned  to  oar  enoampment  (wliioh  wu  «t  no  gnat 
dutance),  I  aldo  npairad  tiiera.  But  "  Bill"  luul  not 
been  heard  of.  The  harMnog  ■uipieion  at  one*  ewed 
my  mind  that '  the  lion*  liaa  eaten  him.  Withont  • 
moment'*  delay  I  hurried  liaok  to  the  ipot  where  I 
had  liiat  seen  the  beaati,  but  all  my  endeavoun  to  find 
the  little  fellow  were  unavailing.  What  with  my 
anxiety  on  hi*  aooount,  and  my  exertiona  under  a 
broiling  sun  (for  if  the  weather  were  frosty  at  nisht^ 
it  oaloiued  one  by  day),  I  was  unable  to  proceed  fiurtaar, 
and  aat  myself  down  on  the  ground  to  wait  fi>r  the 
arriTal  of  the  waggons,  which  were  now  moring  Ibr- 
ward.  Just  at  thu  moment,  the  Damara,  to  my  inax- 
pressible  delight,  emerged  from  the  bush  His  aSory 
was  soon  told.  He  had,  like  myself,  lost  his  way,  and 
it  was  long  before  he  was  able  to  noover  the  right 
track. 

On  their  return  to  Barmen,  there  being  aereml 
montha  before  the  Teaaal  which  brought  the  miasionaiy 
stores  to  Walflsch  Bay  was  expected,  an  excursion  was 
reaolTed  upon  to  the  eastward,  partly  with  the  riew 
of  penetrating  to  the  Lake  Ngami,  and  partly  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  Ureat  Namaqua-land. 
The  first  point  to  which  they  directed  themsijvea  was 
Rishsms^  a  very  pretty  plaoe,  once  a  missionary 
station,  but  at  that  time  the  residence  of  Jonker 
Africaner,  a  celebrated  robber-chief.  Bavond  this, 
their  way  lay  through  the  country  of  the  Hill-Damaraa, 
game  abounding  and  the  larder  being  well  aupplied. 
▲t  Elephant  Founbtin,  also  an  abandoned  miasionaiy 
station,  they  had  to  give  up  their  waggons  and  prose- 
cute their  journey  with  pack-and-nds  oxen.  The 
country  beyond  was  represented  as  sandy  and  bushy. 
After  no  little  inconvenience  and  minery  on  aooount  of 
the  great  heat,  the  terrible  drought,  and  scarcity  of 
paatuimge  about  the  few  and  widely-separated  watering- 
placea,  the^  reached  Tunobis  some  nine  or  ten  daya' 
journey  from  Lake  Ngami,  and  learning  there  that 
the  coiintiy  between  that  and  the  lake  was  impassable 
■\t  that  season  (October  3)  from  want  of  water,  they 
were  foroed  to  retrace  their  steps.  From  the  abaenoe 
of  water  within  a  distance  of  two  or  three  days' 
journey  of  Tunobis,  the  number  of  animals  that  nightly 
congregate  there  to  quench  their  thirst  is  deactibed  aa 
being  truly  astunishing. 

To  give  the  reader,  says  Mr.  Andersson,  soma  ide* 
of  the  immense  quantity  of  game  hereabouta^  I  may 
mentivn,  that  in  the  course  of  the  few  daya  that  wa 
remained  at  Tunobia,  our  party  shot,  amohpt  other 
animals,  upwards  of  thirty  rhinoceroses.  0^  night, 
indeed,  whisn  quite  alone,  I  killed  in  the  space  of  five 
hours  (independently  of  other  game)  no  leas  than  eight 
of  tboM  beasts,  amongst  which  were  three  distinct 
species ;  and  it  is  my  belief  that  if  I  had  persevered  I 
might  have  destroyed  double  the  number;'  but  I  never 
took  delight  in  nselera  slaughter.  In  our  case  and  I 
think  I  may  say  in  all  cases  where  I  have  been  con- 
cerned in  killing  a  great  number  of  wild  beaata — not  a 
pound  of  fleah  waa  wasted ;  for  what  wa  did  not  require 
for  our  own  use,  was  devoured  by  tha  nativea. 

Aa  another  evidence  of  tha  anonnoua  quantity  of 
gama  in  this  region,  I  nay  atata  that  tha  fiwiftain  in 
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qneation,  which  waa  a  aopioaa  ona — nay,  appawnUy 
inaxhanrtible — waa  almost  nightly  drank  diy. 

On  several  occasions,  I  had  narrow  eacapea  from  being 
gored  by  the  horns  of  these  ugly  monstaia.  Thna,  one 
animal,  on  receiving  a  mortal  wound,  ehaigad  ma  with 
snob  ibiy  as  to  carry  com]detely  away  the  fora  part  of 
my  **  akinu,"  and  I  only  saved  my  life  by  throwing 
myself  with  great  force  against  the  opposita  wall,  which 
fortunately  gave  way. 

At  ancAher  time,  I  waa  walking  leisaraly  up  to  a 
hum  female'  white  rhinoceroa,  that  Mr.  Galton  had 
killed  during  the  preceding  night,  when  all  at  once  ita 
cal^  about  the  sue  of  an  ox,  rushed  upon  me  from 
behind  the  carcase.  Ita  movementa  were  so  nupid,  that 
I  had  neither  time  to  get  out  of  its  way  nor  to  leval  my 
gun,  but  passing  the  barrel,  like  at  stick,  against  its 
cheat,  I  find,  ana,aa  luck  would  have  it,  tha  ball  oauaad 
tha  aalf  to  awerve  on  una  aide,  and  take  itself  off  A 
abort  tima  afterwards,  and  at  no  gnmt  distance  fivm 
onr  anoampmant,  it  waa  found  dead. 

At  Elephant  Fountain  Mr.  Andeiason  had  another 
narrow  asoapa  from  a  lion.  He  bad  poeted  himael^ 
ha  ralatea,  in  a  denaa  mimosa  brake,  commanding  the 
approach  to  tha  Zwart  Noaop  river  at  a  point  much 
freqnantad  by  wild  animals,  and  flanked  by  an  immanae 
pit-fidL  The  darkness  waa  dee|i«ned  by  sarronnding 
thick  foliaga  and  high  river- banka.  Indeed,  ao  bhuik 
waa  tha  ni^t  that  I  could  not  discern  even  the  mnssle 
of  my  gnn.  Tha  gloominess  of  my  solitude  waa  increaaad 
by  tns  occasional  "Qujv-qua  t"  of  the  night-heron,  which 
made  the  aucoeeding  huah  more  dreary ;  during  which 
even  the  falling  of  leaves,  and  rustling  of  insects  among 
dry  grass,  was  hailed  as  a  relief  to  the  oppiassive  duml^ 
nesa.  To  a  man  in  a  aavage  wildt-rnesa,  and  withont  a 
companion,  silence,  especially  when  combined  with  utter 
privation  of  light,  ia  inexpresaibly  aoiemn.  It  strikea 
the  mind  not  merely  as  a  negation,  but  as  a  thrsatening 
presence.  It  seems  ominous.  1  shall  never  foigat  tha 
loneliness  and  sense  of  desolation  I  felt  on  this  oocasion. 
It  was  past  midnight,  snd  still  on  game  appeared. 

Suddenly,  I  fancied  I  heard  the  purr  and  breathing 
of  an  animal  cloae  behind  me ;  but,  aa  no  other  indi- 
cations of  any  living  thing  ensued,  I  attributed  the 
sounds  to  a  heated  imagination.  All  at  once,  however, 
the  dismal  aUllneaa  was  disturbed  by  the  quick  steps  oif 
a  troop  of  pallahs,  descending  the  stony  slope  leading 
direct  to  my  ambusL  Stuopiug  as  low  as  possible,  in 
order  to  catch  their  outline,  I  waited  their  arrival  with 
my  gun  on  fiill  cook.  Nearer  and  nearer  they  cama^ 
tiU  at  laat  I  fended  the  leader  was  on  the  verge  of  tha 
pit-fell ;  bnt,  just  at  that  moment,  there  was  a  low, 
stifled  growl,  a  ruah,  and  then  a  feint  aiyas  of  soma 
dying  auimsl  All  waa  again  silent.  Though  tha 
imp«>etrable  darkness  prevented  nie  from  seeing  any- 
thing, I  could  no  longer  duubt  that  I  was  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  a  lion.  I  freely  acknowledge  that  I  felt 
awed,  wall  knowing  that  were  he  to  attack  me.  I  should 
be  completely  at  hu  mercy.  My  situation  waa  critical 
in  the  extreme.  Straining  eyej  and  ears  to  discover 
tha  beaat'a  whereabout,  I  held  my  breath  in  fearfid 
auspanae,  whilst  avaiy  nerve  waa  strung  to  the  highest 
fritdk  Ftasently  I  heard,  to  my  aatonishment,  the 
nporl  of  a  gnn  within  fifty  paeaa  of  my  hidingphwe ; 
than  a  aaooud  and  a  third  ahot  Thia  made  roatteis 
woiaa ;  for  I  now  became  a{>|wabenaiva  that  the  man,  not 
awara  of  my  praaenca^  might  diiad  their  fire  towarda  ma. 
I  thtnkn  tfnag  to  my  feat,  and  vocifbratad— "  Who'a 
than!"  ••  Sir,  tha  lion— tha  lion  I  *  npliad  ^yabrach«» 
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for  it  wM  no  otlinr.     Tlin  next  instAnt  he  »U)od  trem- 
bling hsforo  mo.     fie  liuil,  it  a|>i>«i«ru(l,  been  wnt  Ijy 
-Amrnt,  to  rfall  me  buck,  >>ut  bod  encountered  tho  beiut 
in  hiii  putb,  and  tired  in  urdur  tn  fiighhm  liim  away. 

Tlioujjh  I  did  not  exantly  com|ily  with  tho  wifiheH  of 
the  ohinf,  I  deemed  it  adviMililH,  ufter  whut  had  puacd, 
to  remove  to  ft  nioro  ii|K;n  »pac «,  where  I  wag  icoii  likely 
to  bo  taltei.  by  burpiise.  Eiirly  nnxt  morning  n  iinir)V)«r 
of  IlottentoUt  came  tti  exiimine  the  ground,  when,  hh  I 
httd  ex|H;otiv),  we  f.iiiiiH  tho  foot-jiriutii  of  a  lion  at  the 
very  back  ol  my  "skiirm/'and  Rcarcelyilistant  'he  Uiif^b 
of  the  gun-liivrrel  lioiii  my  own  ijeraon,  wbe-^  h*  b.«d  vi 
deutly  be«ii  cnmchiiig  ]iriivi()ii»iyt<j  Itwping  or.  'htv  ijaliah 
(whowcry  1  liad  heard  in  tho  night),  but  wide)',  (hough 
Wounded,  liud  cdect.'ci  itK  e»cai)e.  H-JW  Ikr  the  beaut 
iiitentlud  me  mischiet  in  hard  m  wij,  but  in  any  autt 
my  poMliou  had  not  beoo  an  euviabla  on* 


TV. 

Ma.  Ain>tiiMo?«  VimT!i  Ciri  Toww-  RtrnRt*  to  W*r»iiicH 
Bat— I'UT's  rsHMjiiMi-iCR  with  Lio»  A  Lion  (ion  to 
CHaBoii— .MnTiLATiio  IItjina— A  DiiroaT uv  BuioD. 

Arrivfo  at  VVftlfisch  Bay,  Mr  Oalton  to <iL  ship  for 
St.  Ileleuii,  on  his  way  home,  whilht  Mr.  Atiderw»in 
remained  behind  with  Hans — himself  a  host— and  two 
other  nicn,  who  agreed  to  stay  with  hiia,  and  ahiiro  in 
the  danglers  of  a  renewe<l  attf'mi.t  tQ  reach  Ijike 
Ngami.  It  was  now  the  rainy  season,  and  the  barrru 
haiurip  was  riohly  i:nri><  tod  with  graj«  aiid  flowers 
The  prcaonce  of  herds  of  tlm  bt-autiful  ciyx,  lhi»  lively 
quagga,  and  the  groteaque  gnu,  which  looked  like  — 

"  IViiitu  01*  niixed  mid  moimtraot  birt!>, 
Croat  iontt  of  aumtt  fiibled  ctrth," 

•erred  further  to  enhance  ths  interest  of  the  scc'i"). 
Thetc  wer*  aKio  glorinni  times  for  the  lions,  who  wer.' 
oxcccdingly  numerous. 

Finding,  on  mnking  a  anrvny  of  "his  t  t(i,-  jv)  pt-riT. 
that,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Qalton  had  fiirniii)>e>t  biiii 
with  a  varif  ty  of  things,  he  was  delii3i<;iit  in  tho  most 
impirtant — stich  as  articUis  for  bar<*;r.  pr.  icnts  for 
chiefs,  ifistnimenus  (  r  lakiii};  observatioii<>,  and  provi- 
sions, Mr.  Andersuuii  losolveil  to  visit  Cape  Town  before 
carrying  out  his  intentions.  This  jonrney  he  succeeded 
in  aconnplishing  by  land,  but  not  without  many  perils 
and  adventures,  being  tossed  by  at  ox,  attacked  with 
ophthalmia,  cheated  by  Joukcr,  his  tent  burnt  by  (ire, 
laid  low  with  malignant  fever,  and,  tinaliy,  when  he 
arrivcil  at  the  Oap(%  treated  as  a  vagrant  aiid  an  out- 
law. Worse  than  all,  he  was  abandoned,  at  the  OajH", 
by  Hans  and  the  boy  Aller  ;  but  Anderason  was  not 
the  man  to  slirink  before  difflcnlties — a  stouter  heart, 
perhaps,  sildini  existed.  Ho  obtained  iUii  ttervioes  ^i{ 
Timbo,  who  bad  returned  from  St  IleTena,  after  having 
served  with  tho  lirst  expedition,  as  al.so  that  of  an 
English  lad — Gaorge  Bonfield — who  accorapanied  hiro 
to  tho  (.Jroat  Loke,  and  when  be  beoaino  ill.  aad  wim 
cri|)p!ed  by  wounds  inflicted  by  wild  animals,  Uie  {ire 
Kenoe  and  tender  care  of  this  youth  greatly  reliered  m^i 
soothed  his  sufferings. 

Mr.  AuderssoD  returned  to  Walfisoh  B»y  wiVft  .. 
Mr.  iieid,  in  the  schooner  Flying  h'ith,  and  '«  h;a 
kniral  them  was  grieved  to  fi;id  that  the  Naniwiuas 
and  Damaras  were  at  war.  and  the  oon^K-y,  oo^'n.^- 
qucntly,  very  un;iafe.  Jonl.er  had  also  ^r*!  iwd  s>f,ttin»t 
the  miflsionaries,  who  weie  tinaliy  oon»t"»iied  to  dejf's' 
Uou  their  ill-reqnited  laboan.    ihewn  bad  udinjfii«>M( 


■■■.#« 
■Is  .. 


*i.'>i,,  ni-tlcMi  c4  a 


how»»<  r  on  Blf'v't  ii|Min  cor  travrllcr,  who  [■riic<"<  (led 
tiy  'liuijiif  t'l  Kx'bt*-,  Idi  «(itait<n;r  a  Jiill  grown  m:\\a 
lion  by  thr  way,  liaTing  *)  b(  hta  stiuU  in  two  at  the 
tinit  shot.' 

Lions  l'iM<  >>«m  mi'^a.-'iU  nnrnvTotta  and  daring 
daring  the  y"i»»r  Mr.  t?««i»'»  T»t;»oi'-driwr,  Piet,  a 
mighty  Niii,'--,  1,  and  h'l  wr  '.ivw  u.us.  had  killed 
upwanls  of  l»»tiiy  t*  l&>.  •(<»«>«  nf  *  tW  mouths. 
And  many  and  wusdvrfW  ^rf  .  Ui«i,'  «mwpe«f>'  -u  Uiwe 
anitnsla 

One  night,  thf  oid  >i<  <n  r  s  »,  «■ .« ►  ■  • '  '<t  ,»  «ilHr 
tioiso  outitide  i>i»  <l<»u-,  whiit  .     ' 

sliMt  ui  Iwo  jMirts.     Th«''i* 
tho  upper  was  left  0|X'ii   ..«   « 
^tatA  of  the  atiuoiiphcitv     -<■. 
I'lelntol.    -odly  lo  th"  ri<xvr,       , 
I  }«!U«.  a«he  knew  that  unr   / 
bitblt.  ff  ha-tiissing   the   gi-u'  .n  i 
•POtri^,  he  had  k raided  agni.i*     i- 
Flis  amazement,  however,  wan  gn'« 
hyiBiia,  a  lioo  stood  bofoit^  bim.     WmIhoi   (ii»»«ij  Wf 
presence  ;if  n.ind,  ho  |«>kid  the  louMih.  .■'   bts  pi*** 
against  the  aniuinl's  bead,  and  1>1»*  out    ly  b<<iivi 

Again:  Ititliiig  along  one  ntrciuii^  in  .i  >er>  weak 
state,  having  jnst  recovoied  fixitu  a  •<""•»■•  fiivrr,  •  Ivm 
suddenly  rushed  at  bim.  Tho  o«  W.iif«»  r't^KteJiad, 
and  threw  the  old  man.  One  oi  his  ft<-{.  «ah  '«B|[kt 
in  the  stirrup,  but,  fortunately,  «i.i  "  .la"  alwe 
slip[H)d  off. 

"  I  know,"  said  the  veteran  hunter,      I  wan  thrown, 

t  tnd  that  1  got  on  my  I.gu  again,  but  Iti  *b«t  '.i-tnn*-. 

I  is  quite  a  myslorv  t<  i.w  fsi  tins  liay.      I  •oUrti,  m  Wwii 

]  as  my  feobb  voi,-,.  jA'imitted,  to  my  people  ui  *id»B  -s 

'  gti!',  i'"e  IJoi  always  getting  nc,arer  and  ru.^i. 

he  Htoixl  ■*  itiun  arm'ii  length,     I  ome  or  "a 

to  jHii!   nit  iiir  pistol  or  my  sword- knile.  v(',  / : 

l,»ii'W,    !    iwually   carry  about   »^t.b    nw     ■•• 

'  »a«i»«fty  I  mn!«id  th«ni.     My  jacjctit  v-t»  Xivt 

!  (rout  of  me  ou  ih"- irround,  but  the  I'"''-  i-v 

I  his  (wiws  i)u  il.      I  felt   letij»'r«i.c,  oo*"*'  uf ,  *  . 

it  forcibly  away,  rtnjok  th*-  lion  ou  tfc*   kf*i.i.  when  1u> 

gniuud  and  growled  leiriblv,  xaA  '   -^^ee'od  ev»>f » 

ni4)mHut  he  would  tear  mi  to  piei- «.      ^ .  lUt.-t  juncto'. 

my  Paniarn,  who  fortunatoiy  Iwa  li...iJ  n,\  crinW."  .«* 

treaa,  came  running  iiji  with    >  ••  ^ijun.      Tokin.-     .>    :rrit 

from  the  man,  I  tired  &t  Uit>  lion,  who  h»d  »•**;.  ..i-  '  ^  tew 

paces,  whfro  be  ''•t  tiaietiy   lookiof  »*  i*«       I    do**' 

know  wh;»thev   )  hit  hin\,  for  wHfcf*.  *?*■»   the  sp    len 

fright,  and  ujy  weak  oouitit»jM*Kj  ,  *       cry  v    .eaily. 
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for  it  WM  no  other.  The  iinxt  initant  he  itood  trem- 
bling before  me.  He  bad,  it  appeered,  been  lent  Ij 
Amntl,  to  oall  me  btiolt,  but  had  encountered  the  beait 
in  hie  path,  and  fired  in  order  to  frighten  him  away. 

Though  I  did  not  exactly  comply  with  the  wiahca  of 
the  ohie(  I  deemed  it  adriMble,  after  what  had  pawed, 
to  remove  to  a  more  ii|)on  mtace,  where  I  was  leia  likely 
to  be  taken  by  RurpriHe.  Early  n^zt  morning  a  ndmber 
of  HottentotH  came  to  examine  the  ground,  when,  aa  I 
had  expected,  we  found  the  foot-printa  of  a  lion  at  the 
Terr  back  of  my  "ikirm,"  and  aoareelydiatant  the  length 
of  the  gun-barrel  from  my  own  penon,  where  be  had  evi- 
dently been  orouohing  previouily  to  leaping  on  the  pallah 
(whom  cry  1  had  heard  in  the  night),  but  which,  though 
wounded,  had  effected  ita  eacape.  How  fiu-  the  beaat 
intended  me  miMhief  in  hard  to  lay,  bat  in  any  oaie 
ny  poiition  had  not  been  an  enviable  ouei 

rr. 

Ma.  Ammfon  Vmru  CAra  Tows— Birvaiie  *o  Wtvwnem 
Bat— I'iit'i  Piiiio«mai<oi  with  Liori— A  Ijoii  OoM  to 
CavBoa— MoTiLATiD  Urmnk—k  OaAoeHTorBiiOOD. 

AmiTED  at  Walfiwh  Bay,  Mr  Oalton  took  ahip  for 
St  Helena,  on  hii  way  home,  whilst  Mr  Andenaon 
remained  behind  with  Hana — himaelf  a  boat — and  two 
other  men,  who  agreed  to  stay  with  him,  and  share  in 
the  danger*  of  a  renewed  attempt  to  reach  Lake 
Ngami  It  was  now  the  rainy  seeaon,  and  the  barren 
haarip  waa  richly  carpeted  with  gran  and  flowers. 
The  presence  of  herds  of  the  beautinil  oryx,  the  lively 
qnagga,  and  the  groteaque  gnu,  which  looked  like — 

**  tIcuU  of  niiud  snd  moiMtraas  birth, 
Cratioat  of  (om«  ftbM  tarth," 

■erred  further  to  enhance  the  interest  of  the  aoene. 
TheM  were  alim  glorioua  times  for  the  lions,  who  were 
exceedingly  numerous. 

Finding,  uu  making  a  survey  of  bis  tit.i'.e  property, 
tfaatt  notwithstanding  Mr.  Oalton  had  furnished  him 
with  a  variety  of  things,  he  waa  deficient  in  the  most 
important — such  as  articles  for  barter,  presenta  for 
chiefii,  instruments  fur  taking  observations,  and  provi- 
sions,  Mr.  Andenson  resolved  to  visit  OqM  Town  before 
carrying  out  his  intentions.  Thin  journey  he  succeeded 
in  acconipliHhing  by  land,  but  not  without  many  perils 
and  adventures,  being  tossed  by  an  ox,  attacked  with 
ophthalmia,  cheated  by  Jonker,  his  tent  burnt  by  fire, 
laid  low  with  malignant  fever,  and,  finally,  when  he 
arrived  at  the  Cape,  treated  aa  a  vagrant  and  an  out- 
Uw.  Wonte  than  all,  he  was  abandoned,  at  the  Cape, 
by  Hans  and  the  boy  Aller;  but  AnderMon  was  not 
the  man  to  shrink  before  diffioultiee — a  stouter  heart, 
perhaps,  seldom  existed.  He  obtained  the  servioea  of 
Timbo,  who  had  returned  from  St  Helena,  alter  having 
served  with  the  first  expedition,  as  also  that  of  an 
Etiglish  lad — Oeorge  Bonfield — who  accompanied  him 
to  the  Great  Lake,  and  when  he  became  ill,  and  was 
crippled  by  wounds  inflicted  by  wild  animals,  the  pre- 
sence and  tender  can  of  this  youth  greatly  reUered  and 
soothed  his  sufferinga; 

Mr.  Andersson  returned  to  Walfisch  Bay  with  a 
Mr.  Beid,  in  the  schooner  Flying  Fiik,  and  on  his 
arrival  there  waa  grieved  to  find  thAt  the  Namaquas 
and  DamarM  were  at  war,  and  the  country,  oonae- 
qnently,  very  vnsafit.  Jonker  had  also  ueclared  against 
tiie  missionuies,  who  were  finally  compelled  to  desist 
tiou  their  ill-caqaitad  laboon.  'Ihaaabadtidiiig^had, 


however,  no  effect  upon  our  traveller,  who  {>roc«(>ded 
by  Tineas  to  Richterreldt  shooting  a  fbll-grown  male 
lion  bv  the  way,  having  split  his  skull  in  two  at  the 
first  snot 

Lions  had  been  nnnanally  numerona  and  daring 
daring  the  year.  Mr.  Rath's  waggon-driver,  Piet,  a 
mighty  Nimrod,  and  his  two  foster-sons,  hod  killed 
upwards  of  twenty  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 
And  many  and  wondarfU  were  their  escapes  from  these 
aaiuala 

One  night,  the  old  man  waa  awakened  by  a  peculiar 
noise  outside  his  door,  which  was  constructed  ho  aa  to 
shut  iu  iwo  parta  The  lower  division  was  closed,  but 
the  up|)er  was  left  open  on  account  of  the  oppressive 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  Quietly  taking  up  his  gun, 
Piet  stole  softly  to  the  door,  expecting  to  meet  with  a 
hyana,  as  he  knew  that  one  of  these  beasts  was  in  the 
habit  of  hamuHing  the  goat-kids,  which,  for  better 
•eottrity,  he  had  kra^led  s^rinat  the  wall  of  the  house. 
His  amaaemeDt,  however,  waa  great,  when,  instead  of  a 
hy«na,  a  lion  stood  before  him.  Without  lotting  his 
presence  of  mind,  he  poked  the  muzzle  of  his  piece 
against  the  animal's  head,  and  blew  out  its  braina 

Again  :  Riding  along  one  morning  in  a  very  weak 
state,  having  just  recovered  from  a  severe  fever,  a  lion 
suddenly  ruxhed  at  him.  The  ox  became  frightened, 
and  threw  the  old  man.  One  of  his  feet  was  caught 
in  the  stirrup ;  but,  fortunately,  the  "  veld"  shoe 
slipped  off. 

"  1  know,"  said  the  veteran  hunter,  "  I  was  '.im>wn, 
and  that  I  got  un  my  legs  again,  but  in  what  manner 
'\»  quite  a  mystery  to  me  to  this  day.  I  called,  aa  loud 
aa  my  feeble  voice  permitted,  to  my  jieople  to  bring  a 
gun,  the  lion  always  getting  nearer  and  nearer,  until 
he  stood  within  arm's  length.  I  once  or  twice  tried 
to  pull  out  my  pistol  or  my  sword-knite,  which,  as  yon 
know,  I  nsually  carry  about  with  me,  but  in  my 
anxiety  I  miwMid  them.  My  jacket  was  lying  just  in 
front  of  me  on  the  ground,  but  the  brute  had  one  of 
his  paws  on  it.  I  felt  desperate,  however,  and,  pulling 
it  forcibly  away,  struck  the  lion  on  the  head,  when  he 
grinned  and  growled  terribly,  and  I  expected  every 
moment  he  would  tear  me  to  nieces.  At  thin  juncture, 
my  Damara,  who  fortunately  Lad  heard  my  cries  of  dis- 
tress, came  running  up  with  my  gun.  Taking  the  piece 
from  the  man,  I  fired  at  the  lion,  who  had  retreated  a  few 
paoes,  where  he  sat  quietly  looking  at  me.  I  don't 
know  whether  I  hit  him,  for  what  with  the  sudden 
fright,  and  my  weak  constitution,  I  felt  very  unsteady. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  had,  at  all  events,  the  effect  of 
scaring  him  away,  for,  at  the  report  of  the  gun,  he  in- 
stantly betook  himself  to  cover. 

On  another  occasion,  when  the  missionary  waggon 
was  on  its  road  to  Walfisch  Bay,  a  lion  sprang  unex- 
pectedly into  the  midst  of  the  sleeping  party,  which 
waa  bivouacking,  at  the  time,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ku- 
bakop  river.  One  of  Piet's  sons,  who  was  present, 
picked  up  his  gun  from  the  ground  ;  but,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  dew  from  injuring  it,  he  had  wrapped  his 
waistcoat  round  the  lock,  and,  in  the  huny,  he  was 
unable  to  disengage  the  garment  Finding,  however, 
that  the  lion  was  just  about  to  lay  hold  of  him,  he  held 
out  the  piece  and  fired  at  random,  but  fortunately  with 
deadly  ofeot 

Onoe  a  lion  found  his  way  into  tV  ?  ohoreh  at  Bich- 
terfddt  The  alarm  being  given,  tLa  Damaras,  assegai 
in  hand,  rushed  to  the  spot,  and,  seizing  him  by  tiie 
tail  and  eat%  dsagged  him  bodily  out  of  the  sacred 
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edifice.  Tlie  poor  bnite  wm  actually  dying  from 
8Uu-vatiun,  aiul  oflured  but  a  very  feeble  resistance.  I 
saw  bis  skin. 

From  Barmen  Mr.  Andersson  proceeded  again  to 
Eikhama.  but  the  relationship  with  Jonker  was,  as  ma/ 
lie  ea.sily  imagined,  anything  but  friendly.  The 
journey  thence  to  Tunobis — Mr.  Galton's  farthest — 
wan  by  no  mea'  s  so  plea.sant  aa  on  the  previous  occasion, 
and  although  Mr.  A  derason  shot  a  giraffe — the  only 
instance  in  which  one  wiis  killed  outright  with  a  single 
bullet— still  game  was  so  scarae  that  all  the  party 
suffered  grievoiisly  from  hunger.  From  Tunobis  to 
Ghanze,  a  c^-iebrated  watt'ring-place,  the  way  lay 
through  Hu  intensely  dense  thorn  jungle,  which  not 
only  tore  their  flesh  and  clothes,  but  subtracted  several 
articles  of  value  from  the  pack-saddles.  The  elephant 
and  the  rhinocertvs  have  wandered  to  this  watering- 
place  for  agi's  in  undis])ute<l  sway.  Here  and  there 
an  "  iron  "  tree,  the  mythological  progenitor  of  the 
Diiuiaras,  s!  lod  majestically  forth,  sliooting  its  wide- 
spieading  branches  b'gh  into  space. 

Almost  the  first  animal,  says  Mr.  Andersson,  I  saw 
:ii  Ibis  place  was  a  gigantic  "tiger-wolf,"  or  spotted 
byiEiiii,  which  to  my  surprise,  instead  of  seeking  safety 
in  flight,  remained  stationary,  grinning  in  the  most 
ghastly  manner.  Having  approached  within  twenty 
pares,  I  perceived,  to  my  horror,  tlmt  his  fore  paws  and 
the  skin  and  flusih  of  his  front  legs  had  been  gnawed 
aw.'iy,  aiirl  that  he  could  scarcely  move  from  the  sfiot. 
To  shoi'teii  tlio  sufleringa  of  the  poor  beast  I  seized  my 
ijppiirtuiiity  and  knocked  him  on  the  head  with  a 
.■-toi'o;  .111(1,  catching  him  by  the  tail,  drove  my  hunting 
kiiiie  deep  into  his  side.  But  I  had  to  refieat  the 
n|)cration  more  than  once  before  I  could  put  an  end 
to  hi."  existence.  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for 
Ilia  mangled  condition.  It  certainly  could  not  have 
been  from  uge,  for  his  teeth  were  good.  Could  it  be 
po^'iilile  that  from  want  of  food  he  had  become  too 
Weak  *iir  further  exertions,  and  that,  as  a  last  resonrce, 
lie  liiiil  attacked  his  own  body  1  Or  was  he  an  example 
ot  that  extnuirdinary  s|)ecies  of  cruelty  miid  to  be 
practised  by  the  lion  on  the  hyasna,  when  the  latter  has 
the  insolence  to  interfere  with  the  monarch's  prey.' 

Fortune  once  again  favoured  us  ;  for,  in  the  course  of 
the  few  days  we  remained  ot  Ghanz6,  several  rhino- 
ceroses were  shot,  affording  an  abundance  of  provision. 
These  animals  were  very  uumcrous,  but  rather  shv. 
One  night  I  counted  twenty  defiling  post  me,  though 
beyou<l  reach.  The  cause  of  so  unusual  a  niimbur 
being  s«'en  together  •■.•is  as  toilows  : — In  the  early  jmrt 
of  the  night,  one  or  two  were  api>roaching  the  water, 
but,  having  winded  me,  they  kept  walking  restlessly 
round  the  place,  grunting  and  snoriing  most  viciously, 
'ihis  had  the  effect  uf  putting  those  who  arrived  later 
on  their  gumd,  and  they  soon  joined  company. 

Having  enjoyed  a  good  deal  of  shooting  at  this  oasis 
in  tne  desert,  and  fea-sted  t)  ^iselves  and  bushmen  on 
rhinoceros  flesh  to  their  hearts'  content,  they  leftGhanze 
on  the  23r<l  of  June.  The  first  jiort'on  of  the  country 
through  which  their  road  led  was  very  thorny  ;  but  the 
bush  gradually  opened,  and  they  journeyed  with  more 
ease. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  day,  after  our  departore,  I 
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caused,  says  Mr.  Andentson  my  horse  'o  be  mddled, 
and  rode  off  to  look  for  water.  Above  nion  I  reached 
a  hollow,  of  a  simil.ir  nature  aa  Ohanzi^,  but  on  a 
smaller  snale.  I  thought  I  perceived  iniliciitions  of 
the  existence  of  water  ;  and,  having  '  hobbled*  the 
Bteed,  went  in  search  of  it.  The  elephant*,  however, 
had  so  trampled  the  place  that,  though  I  could  not 
doubt  of  water  being  there,  I  soon  found  that  it  was 
only  to  be  had  by  a  vast  deal  of  labour 

Whilst  reflecting  on  what  waa  best  to  do,  whether  to 
remain  and  clear  out  the  pit,  or  to  push  on  in  ho]M«  of 
finding  another  watering-place,  I  observed  several  small 
birds  flying  in  and  out  at  a  small  crevice  in  the  lime- 
ctone-.-ock  Kuuning  to  the  spot,  I  diseovere<l  a  narrow, 
circular  aperture,  about  two  fei't  broiul,  and  jierhapa 
twice  as  much  in  depth,  with  something  at  the  bottom 
reflecting  light  Taking  for  granted  that  it  was  water 
which  thus  ehone,  and  being  tormented  with  thirst,  I 
leapt  into  the  hole,  and  greedily  swallowed  a  large 
quantity.  I  was  tix)  eager  to  be  able  to  di.~tingiiish  ita 
taato  ;  but,  having  somewhat  slaked  my  burning  thirst, 
my  palate  resumed  its  functions,  and  I  thought  1  had 
never  experienced  so  altominable  a  flavour.  Imagine 
my  horror,  when,  taking  a  small  jKirtion  in  the  hollow 
of  my  hand  and  holding  it  up  to  the  light,  I  found  I 
had  been  drinking  6^ou</,  mixed  with  the  refuse  of  some 
wild  animal !  1  shall  nevei*  forget  the  Idathing  I  felt 
on  making  this  discovery  ;  and,  though  my  stomach 
was  presently  relieved  of  its  nauseous  contents,  I  long 
retained  a  qualmish  seuNiticm.  The  mystery  was, 
howeve',  cleared  up.  On  a  more  close  exaininatii>ii  ol 
the  a|>crtui'e  in  question,  it  was  found  that  a  herd  of 
zebnts  had,  like  myself,  been  looking  for  water,  and, 
in  so  doing,  one  of  them  had  fallen  in,  and  been  found 
and  killed  by  the  Buslmien.  Hence  the  blood  and 
offal  of  the  unfortunate  animal 


V. 

Thi  Pool  oi  Kobis— Kibit  EtrpHiiiT  sbot— Lioni  ard 
OiBim  —  Thi  Pool  at  Midnioht  —  Haib  •  Ubiadtu 
KacAris— A    Black     Khikooiboh  —  A    Tboop    or    ISlx- 

rBAXTB. 

Thi  ne.>.<i  station  was  Kobia,  where  there  was  a 
magnificent  sheet  of  water  swarming  with  geese  and 
<^uok8,  and  as  usual  visited  at  night  by  abundance  of 
larger  game,  more  especially  elephants  and  rhinoceros. 
Here,  however,  Mr.  Andersson  was  seized  with  a  singu- 
lar malady  :  a  pain  in  the  knee  that  caused  int»,lerat)le 
anguish,  and  which  incapacitated  him  from  movi.ig  for 
some  days.  This  forced  detention  naturally  brought 
about  a  want  of  flesh.  Our  traveller  possessed  a  few 
sheep,  but  he  was  afraid  to  kill  them,  not  knowing 
what  the  future  had  in  store  for  him.  It  waft  on  this 
occasion  that  he  shot  his  fii-st  elephant.  He  had  dis- 
persed bis  men  over  the  surrounding  country  ;  but 
though  they  met  with  game  in  abundance,  from  mis- 
management and  bad  shooting,  they  were  unable  to 
bag  a  single  animal. 

One  evening  I  desperately  resolved  to  go  to  the 
water  myself  in  the  ho|)u  of  succeeding  better.  Accord- 
ingly 1  ordered  my  servants  to  pre|)ar«  a  "skiirm,''and 
to  carry  me  there,  taking  the  chance  of  being  run  over 
or  gored  by  elephante  or  rhinoceroses  ;  for,  in  niv 
disabled  state,  it  was  impossible,  should  uuy  animal 
charge,  to  get  out  of  its  way.  Seeing  my  helpless 
condition,  the  men  remonstrated,  but  I  was  resolved 
to  go,  and  fortune  Ckvoured  ma. 
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I  hull  |)atiuntly  waited  till  ntuli  momiag  without 
aeeing  anythinif  but  hyaenas  an'l  jnckals.  I  believe 
these  creatureH  knew  I  would  not  hurt  them,  for  thi'V 
approached  withiu  »  very  few  piicus,  staring  and  inu;;jli 
ing  at  me  in  the  most  iiupmlent  minner.  f  throw 
gravel-pebbtes  at  them,  but  thU  only  servml  to  inorea."  : 
their  mockery.  I  could  stiind  it  no  longer,  but  hurluil 
my  camp-chair  nt  their  heads,  when  they  quickly 
betook  themselves  to  flight 

Scarcely  had  they  nmile  their  '^vit,.  than  I  heard  the 
heavy  trUutp  of  elephant*.  At  tliis  sound,  my  heart 
beat  violently  ;  bnt  it  was  only  mnmeiitarily.  The 
next  instant,  I  recovered  my  selfposHesiiion.  Pushing 
my  gun  gently  over  the  "skiirm,"  I  quietly  waited 
(without  daring  to  think  of , my  poor  leg)  the  approach 
of  the  giants.  Nearer  and  nearer  they  came;  their 
atepg  were  more  distinct  and  measured  ;  confaaed  form* 
were  seen'  advant-ing  amongst  the  trees.  Oradually 
thuy  assumisd  shape  ;  and,  lo  !  suddenly  a  huge  elephant 
•tood  out  tn  hold  relie''  against  the  aky  line  ;  then, 
Mtother,  'anil 'another,  till  the  ground  became  alive  with' 
their  nAmliera  Thisre  must  have  been  at  least  dfiy. 
They  hfsiiated  for  a  moment,  but  then  .came  swiftW' 
on  by  a  broad  path,  at]  right  angles  to,,  and  within  a. 
dozen  feet  of  my  place' dfconoeali'iient.  I  scarcely 
dared  to'  breathe.  The' leader  stiMMl  'conspicuously' 
forth  from  the.  re.st,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,'  I 
■elected  him  for  'a.  mack.  Having  allowe<)  the  huge, 
oreaiure  to  pass  .a  few  liiices  beyond  me,  so  as  to  have' 
an  op|iortun,ity  of  'a  second  shot,  I  .gave  a  I9W  whistle 
which  in.stantiy  arresteil-  ih'e'  atton'tion'olT  the  bnlteiJ, 
who,  partially  raising  theif  ihuge  ears,  and  describing 
with  their  trunks  eccontrio  circles  through  the  air, 
seenl^l  aiitxiduHiy  to 'inqitii^  the  eaush'of  th^1>(rhnge 
noise.  This  was'  ray  opportiinity ;  and,  in  »n  ii^s^it,. 
the  forest  resounded  with  the  report  of  the  gun.  1  Ch^rl-' 
ing  np  hi^  trunk,  (^hef  stricken  animal  uttered  a  fi^int! 
ery,  and^  turning  i^harply  round,  staggei'ed  back  whenoftl 
he  came.  It  was  clear  the  wound  lie  had  receivHl  was 
mortal ;  but  (o  make  more  sure,  I  gave  him  the  oon-j 
teiita  of  my  second  l^arrel,  though,  ap|iarently,  witho  ''A 
effect  Having  ri'iy;hed ,  the  skirtm  of  the  wood^  he 
tottered,  and  pliiugiu^  violently  forwun^  OMne  kfavily 
to  the  ground.  1    1  ,  ■ 

I  haa  euerly  watched  tk/tjMmij^mm  W^ 
to  relate,  that  the  danger  «M- ekMWptfnt  m|  <>y*I^J^ 
was  Muwd-with  a  violent  tremor.  AfVer  a  tl«[ie^;koW'4 
ever,  when  my  nerves  had  become  somewhat  conip^aed,' 
I  pushed  down  pirt  of  the  enclosure,  and,  though 
crippled,  qi*wled  on  all  fours  up  to  the  carcase. 
Having  ascertained  that  life  was  extinct,  I  scrambled 
ou  to  tiie  back  of  the  defunct  elepluint,  whei'e,  like  m 
lohnolboy,  I  seated  royaelf  m  triumph. 

EUeph'snts,  rhinoeeroaeiH  gnus,  and  lebrae  were,  aft(fr 
this,  ,ahot  almost  nightly.  Oiraffea  were  not  very 
uumeruiis  in  this  neii^boNirhood,  ^ut^occaai.unally^hey' 
made  their  appeatMioe  at  the  pool  when,  be  Btana^ejd 
to  get  a  shot 

Late  one  evening,  Mr.  A  ndenioB  relates,  {■  aeether 
pert  of  the  country,  I  had  badly  wounded  «  lien,  and 
at  an  early  hour  on  the  succeeding  morning  was  M- 
lowing  the  bloody  tracks  of  the  beast,  tai  the  h<^  of 
puttins  an  end  to  his  career.  Presently,  we  (wne 
upon  die  "  spoor,"  of  a  whole  troop  of  Uobm,  ae  also 
that  of  a  solitary  giraflbb  80  many  traoka  eonfuaed  m» ; 
•nd  whilst  endeavouring  to  pick  out  from  the  reet 
thoee  of  the  wounded  lion,  I  observed  my  native 
•tteudauts  suddenly  rush  fuiward,  and  the  next  instant 


the  jungle  re-echoed  with  shouts  of  triumph.  Tliiiik- 
ing  they  had  discovered  the  lions  we  wei-e  in  pursuit 
of,  I  also  liiii'i-ied  forwarl ;  bnt  imagine  my  surprise, 
when  emerging  into  an  opening  in  the  jungle,  I  saw, 
not  a  dead  lion,  as  I  expected,  lnit  five  living  lions 
(two  male*  and  threo  females),  two  of  whom  were  in 
the  act  of  pulling  down  a  splendid  giiutle,  the  other 
three  watching,  close  at  hand,  and  with  devouring  looks, 
the  deadly  strife.     (•!>'««  p.  673.) 

The  scene  was  of  so  imposing  a  nature  that,  for  the 
dlOraent,  I  forgot  I  carried  a  gun.  The  natives,  how- 
ever, in  anticipation  of  a  "  glorious  gorge,"  dashed 
madly  forwani,  and,  with  the  most  piercing  shrieks 
and  yells,  ci>iii|)elled  the  lioas  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

When  1  reached  the  giraffe,  now  stretchod  at  full 
length  on  the  sand,  it  made  a  few  inetfeutiial  attempts 
to  raise  its  ueQ\^  ;  its  body  heaved  and  quivered  for  a 
momenti  and  ^e  next  instant  the  poor  animal  was 
dead,  Tt  had  rr.ceived  several  deep  ga.shes  about  the 
flanks  and  ches^  caused  by  the  claws  and  teeth  of  its 
fterce  aasailants.  Tliu  iitrong  and  tough  muscles  of  the 
neck  were  also  hi.  ten  through. 

All  thought  of  pursuing  the  wounded  lion  was  now 
out  of  the  question  The  natiyee  remained  gorging  on 
the  carcase  of  the  cameleonard.  until  it  was  devoured. 
A  day  or  two  afterwards,  however,  I  had  the  good 
{(Tirtune  to  -fill  in  with  my  royal  antagonist,  and 
fiui.shed  him  withoiit  much  'dilti(^ul,ty. 

Our  traveller  enjoyed  shooting  at  this  remote  and 
remarkably  central  station  of  K  phis  to  perfection.  The 
scene'  presented  by]  the  pool  at  night  is  represented  in 
the  ili,U8tration.      {^e^  p.    (>^9.)      There  is  one  fact, 

Sr.  An*^^'*'''*'"  ^7* — *  ^^^  ^^'^^  ^^  hitherto  escaped 
e  attention  of  the  African  8|K>rtsmen  —  connected 
with  this  illustration  that  makes  it '  particularly  in- 
iereeting  If  the  spring  or  ^lool,  as  the  case  may 
te,  be  of  small  extet^t,  all  the  .animals ,  prfssent  will 
faivariably  retire  from,  ine .  water  .asjioOn  as  they 
are  aware  of  the  \  "■•aence  of  the  eleplupts,  of  whom 
they  ap{iear  to  have  an  instinctive  dread,  and 
will  .remain  at  a  ^aiiectful  distance  until  the  giants 
liave^ quenched  thuf  thirst  Thus^long  before  I  I  ve 
seen,  01^  even  heai^  the  elephants,  Tliaye  been  warned 

dis- 
at 
his 
fi^fl  '^  ,and  fro;  the  zebra  utters  sulidiied, 
pUuitiYe  .cries  j  the  gnu  glides  away  with  a  noiseless 
step ;  an^  even  the  ponderous  aiid  quarralsome  black 
rhinnoprol^  when  he  has  time  for  reflection,  will  pull 
up  short  in  his  walk  to  listen  ;  then,  turning  round,  he 
liet^ns  again,  and,  if  he  feels  satisfied  that  his  suspicions 
arf  oorfvct,  he  invariably  makes  off,  usually  giving 
vent  to  |iis  ftkr  or  ire  by  one  of  his  vicious  and  [lecu- 
liar  snorta.  Once,  it  ix  true,  I  saw  a  rhinoceros 
driiiking  together  with  a  herd  of  seven  male  elephants  ; 
,hut  then  he  was  of  the  white  species,  and,  besides,  I 
do  Itqit  bajieve  that  either  party  knew  of  each  other's 
proximity. 

Our  traveller  had  at  the  same  time  and  place  many 
hair-breadth  eioapes  from  elephants  and  rhinoceroses. 
One  fine  moonlight  night,  when  snugly  ensconced 
in  my  "skiirm,''  and  contemplating  the  strange  but 
piotnrasqne  scene  before  me,  my  reverie  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  inharmonious  grunting  of  a  black 
rhinoceros.  He  was  evidently  in  bad  humour,  for,  as 
he  emmved  from  amongst  the  trees  into  more  open 
groand,  I  olMurved  him  msdiy  charging  anything  and 
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c\  crytliing  that  he  encnnntrrpd,  Ruch  as  hushen,  Rtonest 
Ac.  Even  the  whitened  KkulU  and  skeletons  uf  his 
own  s'pe.ieg,  lying  scattflred  about  en  the  ground,  were 
attncked  with  inconceivable  fury.  I  was  much  amuMd 
at  his  eccentric  pastime ;  but,  owing  to  the  openness 
of  the  ground,  and  the  quantity  of  the  limestone  there- 
abouts, which  made  objects  more  distinct,  he  was  not 
easy  of  approach.  However,  after  divesting  myself  of 
my  shoes,  and  all  the  morf.  con»|)icHou8  parts  of  my 
dress,  I  manage<l  to  craukl — piisliing  my  gun  before 
me — to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  snorting  beast. 
As  he  was  advancing  in  a  direct  line  towards  me,  I 
did  not  like  to  fire,  because  one  has  little  chance  of 
killing  the  rhinoceros  when  in  that  position.  Having 
approached  to  witliiii  a  few  feet  of  me  his  attention 
was  attracted,  and  suddenly  uttering  one  of  those 
strange  "l>lowiug"  noises,  so  peculiar  to  the  beast 
when  alarmed  or  enraged,  he  prepared  to  treat  me  in 
a  similar  manner  to  the  stones  and  skulls  he  had  just 
so  unceremoniously  tossed  about.  Vot  a  moment  waa 
to  be  lot>t;  and,  in  self-defence,  1  ■•<  '  bi»  head.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  confusion  of   >.  1  on  re- 

ceiving the  contents  of  my  gun.      b,  ^  nearly 

perpendicularly  into  the  air,  and  to  the  n  .'  of  many 
feet,  he  came  down  again  with  a  thump  that  seemed  to 
make  the  earth  tremble — then  plunging  violently  for- 
ward (in  doing  which  he  all  but  trampled  on  me),  he  ran 
round  and  round  the  spot  for  fully  live  uiinutiss,  enve- 
loping every  object  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  At  last  he 
dashed  into  the  wood  and  was  hidden  from  view.  Not 
finding  blood  on  his  tracks,  I  had  no  reason  to  suppose 
he  was  much  hurt.  My  notion  is  the  bullet  struck 
his  horn,  partially  stimning  him  with  its  jarring 
violence.  Had  uiy  i^iin  niia.'ied  tire  when  he  charged, 
it  is  more  than  probible  I  nhuuld  have  been  impaled. 

Again  :  having  on  a  certain  night  ntallccd  to  within 
a  few  paces  of  u  huge  white  rhinoceros  (a  female  a*  it 
proved),  I  put  a  ball  in  her  shoulder  ;  but  it  nearly 
cost  me  dear — for,  guided  by  the  flash  uf  the  gun,  she 
rushed  upon  roe  with  such  fury  that  (  had  only  time 
to  throw  myself  on  my  back,  in  which  position  I  re- 
mained motionless.  This  saved  my  life,  for  ncit  ob- 
serving me,  she  came  to  a  sudden  halt  just  as  her  feet 
were  about  to  ci-ush  my  body.  She  was  so  near  to  me, 
that  I  felt  the  saliva  from  her  mouth  trickle  on  my 
face  I  I  was  in  an  agony  of  suopense,  though,  happily, 
only  for  a  moment;  for,  having  im'otiently sniffed  the 
air,  she  wheeled  about,  and  made  off  at  her  utmost 
speed.  I  then  saw,  for  the  ttmt  time,  that  her  calf 
was  in  company,  and  at  once  recognized  the  pair  aa  an 
old  acquaintance,  and  as  s|)ecially  vicious  animals. 

Un  another  occasion,  when  the  night  was  very  dark, 
I  crept  to  within  a  short  distance  of  seven  bull- 
elephants,  and  was  endeavouring  to  pick  out  the 
largest,  when  1  was  startled  by  a  |ieculiar  rumbling 
noise  close  behind  me.  Springing  to  my  feet,  I  per- 
ceived, to  my  Huq>rise  and  alarm,  a  semi-cirele  of 
female  elephants,  with  their  calves,  bearing  down  upon 
ma  My  {lositiun  was  critical,  being  between  two  fires, 
so  to  say,  and  i  had  no  other  choice  than  either  to 
plunge  into  the  pool,  which  could  oi-'y  be  crossed  by 
swimming,  in  the  face  of  the  male  elephants,  or  to 
break  through  the  ranks  of  the  femiilos.  I  adopted 
the  latter  alternative,  but  first  fired  at  the  nearest  of 
the  seven  bulls ;  and  then,  and  without  a  moment's 
delay,  I  rushed  on  the  more  open  rank  of  the  female 
phalanx,  uttering  at  the  time  loud  shouts.  My  cries 
■jBUMd  a  momeutury  panio  amongst  the  animals,  of 


whloh  I  took  advantage,  and  slipped  oat  between  them, 
discharging  my  second  barrel  into  the  shoulder  of  the 
nearest  as  I  passed  her.  No  sooner,  however,  had  I 
effected  my  escape,  than  the  whole  herd  made  a  simul- 
taneous rush  at  me,  and  trumpeted  so  shrilly  aa  to 
cause  every  man  at  the  camp,  aa  I  learnt  afterwards, 
to  start  out  of  his  sleep.  Fortunately  the  darkncM 
prevented  the  bea.sts  from  following  me,  and  the  jungle 
being  close  by,  I  was  soon  in  safety.  In  my  precipitate 
flight,  however,  I  severely  lacerated  my  feet ;  for,  when 
stalking  the  elephants,  I  had  taken  off  my  shoes  that 
[  might  the  better  steal  upon  them. 

When  af(er  awhile  I  ventured  out  of  my  place  of 
concealment,  I  found  everything  quiet — only  one  soli- 
tary elephant  remained.  Having  approached  within 
a  short  distance,  I  could  distinctly  see  him  laving 
water  on  to  his  sides  with  his  trunk.  I  immediatelr 
Suspected  he  belonged  to  the  troop  of  seven  bulla,  and 
was  the  one  that  I  had  fired  at.  Seating  myself  right 
across  his  |>ath,  I  quietly  watched  bis  proceeding*. 
'Aftei'  a  time  I  saw  him,  as  I  thought,  moring  off  in 
'an  opposite  direction ;  but  I  was  mistaken ;  for  in 
another  instant  his  towering  form  loomed  above  me. 
It  was  too  late  to  get  out  of  his  way ;  so,  quickly 
raising  myself  on  one  knee,  I  took  a  stMdy  aim  at  hia 
fore  leg.  On  receiving  the  ball  he  uttered  the  most 
plaintive  cries,  and  rushing  past  me,  soon  disappeared 
in  the  neighbouring  forest.  The  next  afternoon  he 
was  discovered  dead  within  rifle-shot  of  the  water.  It 
had  been  a  rery  successful  night,  for  a  fine  female 
elephant  had  also  £Ulen  to  my  othwr  abot.* 
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BT  A  MntACii— Shoots  a  Wbiti  BRiirooiBos-It  ocs- 

riBATSLT  WOTTITDBD  BT  A   HlaOK  RhIKUOIBOS— SaTES  HIS 

Hali-casti  Bot. 

Our  traveller  determined  to  lose  no  more  time,  bat 
to  push  on  at  once  to  the  lake.  His  leg  had  in  some 
deifi-ee  i-t-covered  its  strength,  but,  unobserved  by  him 
it  li.  (1  received  a  ^ull>ewkat  ugly  twist  Little  Qeorgl^ 
ho  relates,  first  drew  his  attention  to  the  fact : 

"Sir,"  said  he,  "your  leg  has  grown  crooked." 

"  Crooked  I  "  echoed  I,  somewoat  angrily.  "  What 
do  you  mean  1 " 

"Only,"  ha  wickedly  replied,  "the  ealf  is  learly 
where  the  shin  ought  to  be. 

The  boy's  remark  was  not  without  fonndation  ;  but 
in  time  the  leg  assumed  its  proper  shape. 

Notwithstanding  my  anxious  desire  to  reach  the 
Ngami— the  goal  of  ray  wishes — I  determined,  before 
finally  leaving  Kobis,  to  devote  one  more  day,  or  rather 
night,  to  the  destruction  of  the  denizens  of  the  forest. 
But  the  adventure  nearly  terminated  fatally ;  and  the 
night  of  the  16th  of  July,  will  ever  be  remembered  by 
me  aa  one  of  the  most  eventful  epochs  of  my  life  ;  for, 
in  the  course  of  it,  I  was  three  several  times  in  the  Tery 
jaws  of  death,  and  only  escaped  destrnction  by  a  miracle. 

>  I  loit  many  noble  beut*  from  th«  iiniiU  nlibre  of  my  nns, 
which  did  not  oarry  inor«  than  fourteen  *nd  w-renteen  ulb  !•> 
•peetively  .to  the  pound.  Tliii  wu  morv  eepeciall;  the  OMS  ■■ 
reKBrded  the  elephant* ;  nnd  it  wsi  not  until  alter  a  time,  aiHl 
when  they  had  become  Karcc  and  iby,  that  I  found  out  the  way 
of  brinuin;  them  down  with  any  owuiiily  at  one  or  two  thota. 
1  found  the  beat  part  lo  aim  at  (when  ahooting  by  night)  wu  th« 
ahonlder,  either  behiud  or  in  tha  omtn,  o«ar  to  ths  lower  sdgs 
of  the  ear.  Another  good  point,,  jjvoridsd  tha  gun  be  of  larg* 
culibre,  i>  to  fin  at  the  leg,  wbleb  ooca  hnken,  ths  animal.  In 
alinost  sTciy  ioatauoa,  is  ooinpMsiy  at  ths  MNy  at  the  hnatar. 
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Fmm  tho  conRtmit  pentncuttou  to  which  ih«  larger 
game  hud  of  late  been  subjected  at  Kobis,  it  had  become 
not  only  scarce,  but  wary  ;  and  hearing  that  elephants 
and  rhinoceroses  Btill  continued  to  resort  to  Abeghan, 
I  forthwith  proceeded  there  nn  the  night  in  question. 
Suuewhat  iucauMonsly  I  took  up  my  position — alone, 
as  usual — on  a  narrow  neck  of  lajid  dividing  two  small 
pools  ;  the  space  on  either  side  of  my  "  skiirm  "  being 
only  sufficient  for  a  large  unimal  to  stand  between  mb 
and  the  water.  1  was  provided  with  a  blanket,  and 
two  or  three  spare  guns. 

It  was  one  of  those  inngniBcent  tropical  moonlight 
nights,  when  an  indescrilntbly  soft  and  enchiinting  light 
is  shed  over  the  slumbering  landscape ;  the  moon  was 
80  bright  and  clear  that  I  could  discern  even  a  small 
animal  at  a  considerable  distance. 

I  had  just  completed  my  arrangements,  when  a  noise 
that  I  can  liken  only  tu  the  passage  of  a  train  of 
artillery,  broke  the  stillness  of  the  air ;  it  evidently 
came  from  tlie  direction  of  one  of  the  numerous  stony 
paths,  or  rather  tracks,  leading  to  the  water,  and  I 
imagined  it  was  caused  by  some  waggons  that  might 
have  crossed  the  Kalahari.  Raising  myself  partially 
from  my  recumbent  ]>osture,  I  fixed  my  eyes  steadily 
on  the  part  of  the  bush  whence  the  strange  sounds 
proceeded  ;  but  for  some  time  I  was  unable  to  make 
oat  the  cause.  All  at  once,  however,  the  mystery  was 
explained  by  the  oppearance  of  an  immense  elephant, 
immediately  followed  by  others,  amounting  to  eighteen. 
Their  towering  forms  told  me  at  a  glance  that  they 
were  all  males.  It  was  a  splendid  sight  to  behold  so 
many  huge  creatures  approaching  with  a  free,  sweeping, 
nnsus|>ecting,  and  stately  step.  The  somewhat  elevated 
ground  whence  they  emerged,  and  which  gradually 
slojjed  towards  the  water,  together  with  the  misty 
night-air,  gave  an  increased  appearance  of  bulk  and 
mightiness  to  their  naturally  giant  structures. 

Crouching  down  as  low  as  possible  in  the  "  skiirm," 
I  waited  with  beating  heart  and  ready  rifle  the  approach 
of  the  leading  male,  who,  unconscious  of  peril,  was 
making  straight  for  my  hiding-place.  The  position  of 
his  body,  however,  was  unfavourable  for  a  shot ;  and, 
knowing  from  experience  that  I  had  little  chance  of 
obtaining  more  than  a  single  good  one,  I  waited  for  an 
opportunity  to  tire  at  his  shoulder,  which,  as  before 
said,  is  preferable  to  any  otii'  r  part  when  shooting  at 
night  But  this  chance,  unfortunately,  was  not 
afforded  till  his  enormous  bulk  towered  above  my  head. 
The  consequence  was,  that  while  in  the  act  of  raising 
the  muszle  of  my  rifle  over  the  "  skiirm,"  my  body 
caught  his  eye,  and,  before  I  could  place  the  piece  to 
my  shoulder,  he  swung  himself  round,  and  with  trunk 
elevated  and  ears  spread,  desperately  charged  me.  It 
was  now  too  Ute  ^o  think  of  flight,  much  less  of 
'ilaying  the  savage  beast.  My  own  life  was  in  immi- 
nent jeopardy  ;  and  seeing  that,  if  I  remained  partially 
erect,  he  would  inevitably  seize  me  with  his  proboecis, 
I  threw  myself  on  my  back  with  some  violence;  in 
which  position,  and  without  shouldering  the  rifle,  I 
fired  upwards  at  random  towards  his  chest,  uttering, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  piercing  shouts  and  cries. 
The  change  of  position  in  all  human  probability 
saved  my  Ufe  ;  for,  at  the  same  instant,  the  tnink  of 
the  ennu;ed  animal  descended  pi'eoisely  on  the  spot 
where  I  had  been  previously  crouched,  sweeping  uway 
the  stonea  (many  of  a  krge  aise)  that  forb^ed  the  fore 
part  of  mj  -  Aim"  like  ao  munr  pkbblea.  In  another 
niament  hk  bioad  fowfcatfmii  diiMtlj'  over  my  fiwe. 


I  now  expecttid  nothing  short  of  being  crushed  to 
death.  But  imagine  ray  relief,  when,  instead  of  renew- 
ing the  charge,  he  swerved  to  the  left,  and  moved  off 
with  considerable  rapidity — most  happily  without  my 
having  received  other  injuries  than  a  few  bruiaes 
occasioned  by  the  falling  of  the  stones.  Under  Provi- 
dence, I  attribute  my  extntonlinary  escape  to  the  con- 
fusion of  the  animal  caused  by  the  wmind  I  had 
inflicted  on  him,  and  to  the  cries  elicited  from  me 
when  in  my  utmost  need.     {Se«  p.  7Ul.) 

Immediately  after  the  elephant  had  lelt  me  I  was 
on  my  legs,  and,  snatching  up  a  spare  rifle  lying  at 
hand,  I  pointed  at  him,  as  he  was  retreating,  and 
pulled  the  trigger ;  but,  to  my  intense  niortificatiou, 
the  piece  missed  fire.  It  was  mutter  of  thankfulness 
to  me,  however,  that  a  similar  mishap  had  not  occurred 
when  the  animal  charged  ;  for  had  my  gun  not  then 
exploded,  nothing,  as  I  conceive,  could  have  saved  me 
from  destruction. 

Whilst  pondering  over  my  late  escape,  Mr.  Andersson 
goes  on  to  relate,  I  observed,  at  a  little  distance,  a  huge 
white  rhinoceros  protrude  his  ponderous  and  mis-shapen 
head  through  the  bushes,  and  presently  afterwards 
he  approached  to  within  a  dozen  paces  of  my  ambus- 
cada  His  broadside  was  then  fully  exposed  to  view, 
and,  notwithstanding  I  still  felt  a  little  nervous  from 
my  conflict  with  the  elephant,  I  lost  no  time  in  firing. 
The  beast  did  not  at  once  fall  to  the  ground,  but  fmni 
appearances  I  hud  every  reason  to  believe  he  would  not 
live  long. 

Scarcely  had  I  reloaded  when  a  black  rhinoceros  of 
the  sjiecies  Keitio  (a  female,  as  it  proved)  htood  drink- 
ing nt  the  water;  but  her  position, as  with  the  elephiiiit 
in  the  first  instance,  was  unfavourable  for  a  good  shot. 
As,  however,  she  was  very  near  me,  I  thought  I  was 
pretty  sure  of  breaking  her  leg,  and  thereby  disabling 
her;  and  in  this  I  succeeded.  My  fire  seemed  to 
madden  her :  she  rushed  wildly  forward  on  three  legs, 
when  I  gave  her  a  second  shot,  though  apparently  with 
little  or  no  effect.  I  felt  sorry  at  not  being  able  to  end 
her  sufferings  at  once;  but  as  I  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  the  rhinoceros  to  venture  on  pursuing 
her  under  the  circumstances,  I  determined  to  wait 
patiently  for  daylight,  and  then  destroy  her  with  the 
aid  of  my  dogs.     But  it  was  not  to  be. 

As  no  more  elephants  or  other  large  game  appeared, 
I  thought,  after  a  time,  it  might  be  as  well  to  go  in 
search  of  the  white  rhinoceros,  previously  wounded; 
and  I  was  not  long  in  finding  his  carcase,  for  my  ball, 
as  I  supposed,  had  caused  his  timost  immediate  death. 
In  heading  back  to  my  "s'.arm,"  I  accidentally  took 
a  turn  in  the  ilireotion  pursi  ad  by  the  black  rhinoceros, 
and  by  ill  luck,  as  the  event  proved,  at  once  encountered 
her.  She  was  still  on  her  legs,  but  her  position,  as  be- 
fore, was  unfavourable.  Hoping,  however,  to  make 
her  change  it  for  a  better,  and  thus  enable  me  to  destroy 
her  at  once,  I  took  up  a  stone  and  hurled  it  at  her  with 
all  my  force ;  when,  snorting  horribly,  erecting  her  tail, 
keeping  her  head  close  to  the  ground,  and  raising  clouds 
of  dust  by  her  fe«t,  she  rushed  at  me  with  fearful  fury. 
I  had  only  just  time  to  level  my  rifle  and  fire  before 
she  was  upon  me  ;  and  the  next  instant,  whilst  instinc- 
tively turning  round  for  the  purpose  of  retreating,  she 
laid  me  prostrate.  The  shock  was  so  violent  as  to  send 
my  rifle,  powder-flask,  and  ball-pouoh,  as  also  my  cap, 
spinning  in  the  air;  the  gun,  indeed,  asaiWrwards  as- 
certained, tc  a  distance  of  fblly  ten  feet  On  the  beast 
charging  bm^  it  eroHid  way  mind  that  onlaaa  gored  at 
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once  by  her  horn,  her  ini|)et<ii  would  be  moh  (after 
knocking  me  down,  which  I  took  for  granted  would  be 
the  case)  as  to  carry  her  beyond  me,  and  I  might  thui 
be  afforded  a  chance  of  eHcape,  So,  indeed,  it  happened ; 
(nr  having  tumbled  me  over  (in  doing  which  her  head, 
and  the  forepart  of  her  body,  owing  to  the  violence  of 
the  oharae,  was  half  buried  in  the  sand),  and  trampled 
on  me  with  great  violence,  her  fore-quarter  passed  over 
my  body.  Struggling  for  life,  I  seiced  my  opportunity, 
and,  as  she  was  recovering  herself  for  a  renewal  of  the 
charge,  I  scrambled  out  from  between  her  hind  legs. 

But  the  enraged  beast  had  nut  yet  done  with  me  I 
Scarcely  had  I  regained  my  feet  before  she  struck  me 
down  a  second  time,  and  with  her  horn  ripjied  up 
my  right  thigh  (though  nut  very  deeply)  from  near  the 
knee  to  the  hip  :  with  her  fore  feet,  moreover,  she  hit 
me  a  terrific  blow  on  the  left  Hhoulder  near  the  back  of 
the  neck.  My  ribs  bent  under  the  enormous  weight 
and  pressure,  and,  for  a  moment,  I  moat,  as  I  believe, 
have  lost  consciousnees — I  have,  at  least,  very  indistinct 
notions  of  what  afterwards  took  place.  All  I  remember 
is,  that  when  I  raised  my  head,  I  heard  a  furious  snort- 
ing and  plunging  among  the  neighbouring  bushes.  I 
now  arose,  thou^  with  great  difficulty,  and  made  my 
way,  in  the  best  manner  I  was  able,  towards  a  large 
tree  near  at  hand,  for  shelter;  but  this  precaution  was 
needless ;  the  beast  for  the  time  at  least,  showed  no 
inclination  further  to  moleat  me.  Either  in  the  miUt, 
or  owing  to  the  confusion  caused  by  her  wounds,  she 
had  lost  sight  of  me,  or  she  felt  satisfied  with  the 
revenge  she  had  taken.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  escaped 
with  my  lite,  though  sadly  wounded  and  severely  bruised, 
in  which  disabled  atate  I  had  great  difficulty  in  getting 
back  to  my  "  skarm." 

During  the  gT«at«r  part  of  the  conflict  I  preserved 
my  preaence  of  mind  ;  but  after  the  danger  was  over, 
and  when  I  had  leisure  to  collect  my  scattered  and 
confused  senses,  I  was  seixed  with  a  nervous  affisction, 
oaniing  a  violent  trembling.  I  have  sinc^  killed  many 
rhinooeroaea,  aa  well  for  sport  as  food ;  but  several 
weeks  elapsed  before  I  could  again  attack  those  animals 
with  any  coolneia. 

About  sunrise,  Kamapyii,  my  half-caste  boy,  whom 
I  had  left  on  the  preceding  evening,  about  half  a  mile 
away,  came  to  the  "skjurm"  to  convey  my  guns  and 
other  things  to  our  encampment.  In  few  words,  I  re- 
lated to  him  the  mishap  that  had  befallen  me.  He 
listened  with  seeming  incredulity,  but  the  sight  of  my 
gashed  thigh  soon  convinced  him  I  was  not  in  joke 

I  afUirwards  directed  him  to  take  one  of  the  guns 
and  proceed  in  search  of  the  wounded  rhinoceros, 
cautioning  him  to  be  careful  in  approaching  the  beast, 
which  I  had  reason  to  believe  was  not  yet  dead.  He 
had  only  been  absent  a  few  minutes,  when  1  heard  a 
cry  of  distress.  Striking  my  hend  againxt  my  fore- 
hmd,  I  exclaimed — "OooidOodI  the  brute  has  attacked 
theladabo!" 

Seising  hold  of  my  rifle,  I  scrambled  through  the 
boshes  as  fast  as  my  crippled  condition  would  permit ; 
and,  when  I  had  proceeded  two  or  three  hundred  yards, 
a  scene  suddenly  presented  itself  that  I  shall  vividly 
remember  to  the  last  days  of  my  existence.  Amongst 
some  bushes,  and  within  a  couple  of  yarls  of  each  otfasr, 
stood  the  rhinooeros  and  the  young  savage ;  the  former 
supporting  hersslf  on  three  legs,  covered  with  blood  and 
lU'th,  and  snorting  in  the  most  furious  manner ;  the 
latter  petrified  with  fear — spell-bound,  aa  it  were — and 
rivalad  to  the  s|Mtl     Uiveiung,  tharslore,  to  the  side  of 


the  rhinoceros,  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  boy  was 
standing,  so  as  to  draw  her  attention  from  him,  I 
levelled  and  fired,  on  which  the  beast  charged  wildly 
to  and  fro  without  any  distinct  object  Whilst  she 
wan  thus  occupied  I  poured  in  shot  after  shot,  but 
thought  she  would  never  fall.  At  length,  however, 
she  sank  slowly  to  the  ground ;  and,  iina<(iniiig  that  she 
was  in  her  death-agonies,  and  that  all  danger  was  over, 
I  walked  unhesitatingly  close  up  to  her,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  placing  the  muzzle  of  uiy  gun  to  her  ear 
to  give  her  the  coup  d»  grace,  whun,  to  luy  horror,  she 
once  moi-e  rose  on  her  legs.  Taking  a  liurried  aim,  I 
pulled  the  trigger,  and  instantly  retreated,  with  the 
beast  in  full  pursuit.  The  race,  however,  wan  a  short 
one ;  (at.  just  as  I  threw  myself  into  a  bush  for  safety, 
she  fell  dead  at  my  feet,  so  near  me,  indeed,  that  I 
could  have  touched  her  with  the  muade  of  my  rifle  I 
Another  moment  and  I  should  probably  have  been 
impaled  on  her  murderous  horn,  which,  though  short, 
was  sharp  »s  a  raaor.' 

When  reflecting  on  the  wonderfal  and  providential 
escapes  I  recently  experienced,  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  1  had  been  spared  for  some  good  purpose^  and 
my  heart  was  lifted  in  humble  gratitude  to  the 
Almighty  who  had  thus  extended  over  me  His  protao- 
ing  hand. 

The  second  day  after  the  scenes  described,  my  bmisM 
began  to  show  themselves  ;  and  on  the  third  day  they 
were  fully  developed,  giving  my  body  a  black  and 
yellow  hue.  So  far  as  I  was  aware,  none  of  my  bones 
were  broken  ;  but  burning  and  agonising  pains  in  the 
region  of  the  chest  were  clearly  symptomatic  of  severe 
internal  injury .  I  ndeed,  at  first,  serious  apprehensioci 
were  entertained  for  my  life.  After  great  suffering, 
however,  I  recovered;  and,  as  my  shooting  mania  hnd 
by  this  time  somewhat  cooled  down,  my  whole  thoughts 
were  bent  on  seeing  the  NgamL  Though  my  firame 
was  quite  unequal  to  bear  fatigue,  my  spirit  would  not 
brook  longer  delay. 

With  the  aaaiatanoe  of  my  men,  I  therefore  moUf  .mii 
my  steed,  on  the  23rd  of  July,  and  «nts  oflT  for  the 
lake,  leaving  my  hunting  s|M)ils  and  other  effects  under 
the  care  of  the  bushman-ohief  at  Kobis. 

▼II 

PissT  Visw  ot  Lixs  ffaua—kwnikiM,  Bisns,  *in>  Ptsais  - 

NlKOSO  4HD  blOSt-ASOnT  OF  THB  TSOOB— ADVBVTUSS 
WITS  A  LSOai— HOKBIBLB  DSATH  o»  A  TaivtLua— IIab. 
rooBMO  TBS  HirroroTAMOs— A  Lios  roa  i  BsD-vaaTasa, 

Thb  way  fknm  this  wondrous  shooting-pool  of  Kobis 
to  Lake  Ngami,  lay  through  densely  thick  thom-ooppice, 
crossed  in  every  direction  by  numerous  paths  of  rhino- 
ceroses and  elephants.  The  second  day  they  arrived  at 
a  fine  vley  or  pool  of  water,  where  he  was  met  by  some 
Bechuanas  of  the  Batoana  tribe,  who  reside  on  the 
shonw  of  the  lake.  They  were  remaikably  fine-looking 
fellows,  stout  and  well  built,  with  Cafilre  features  and 
longiah  hair.    Their  appearance,  indeed,  was  not  unlike 


■The  blsek  rhinonras  is,  ander  all  eircamsUnoas,  ai  alraad; 
oMitiansd.  a  norSM  aad  iolky  betit.  The  oee  ia  qaatioa  w«i 
annsusUy  avaga,  is  ibc  Iwd  prahtUr  a  jroonf  •aoklng  aalf.  W« 
did  Dot  iss  the  kttsr.  it  is  tnw,  bat  ummsd  laah  to  bt  the  <as* 
from  the  iNsatfs  ImU  iMing  hU  of  milk.  It  is  aunt  Uktl;  that 
hsr  oAprint  wM  of  loo  tsMUr  aa  sgs  to  secomnany  Imt,  aad 


r  oApring  _  . 

that,  aa  not  anflraf  amlly  hamms,  abs  eoasaalad  W  saMMg  tha 
bMliaawhaaaboBttsqasaah  bar  «Mnl  at  tha  pool 
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that  of  the  Damarwi.  The  approach  to  the  lake  was 
alio  cbancteriwd  by  the  first  appearance  of  the  gigantic 
baoliob  tree. 

At  length  on  reaching  the  top  of  a  ridge,  the  natives, 
who  were  in  advance  of  our  i>arty,  suddrnly  came  to  a 
halt,  and,  pointing  straight  before  them — "Ngamil 
Noami  I  "  In  an  instant  I  was  with  the  men.  There, 
inaeed,  at  no  very  great  distance,  lay  spread  before  me 
an  immense  sheet  of  water,  only  liounded  by  the  horizon, 
the  object  of  my  ambition  for  years,  and  for  which  I 
had  abandoned  home  and  friends,  and  risked  my  life. 

The  first  sensation  occasioned  by  this  sight  was  very 
curious.  Long  as  I  had  been  prepared  for  the  event,  it 
now  almost  overwhelmed' me.  It  was  a  mixture  of 
pleasoM  and  paiu.  My  temples  throbbed,  and  my  heart 
beat  so  violently,  that  I  was  obliged  to  dismount,  and 
lean  against  a  tree  for  support  until  the  excitement 
had  subsided  The  i-eader  will,  no  doubt,  think  that 
thus  giving  way  to  my  feelings  was  very  childish ; 
but,  "  those  who  know  that  the  first  glimpse  of  some 
great  object  which  we  have  read  or  dreamt  of  from 
earliest  recollection  is  ever  a  moment  of  intensest  enjoy- 
ment, will  forgive  the  trannport"  I  felt  unfeignedly 
thankftil  for  the  iinbouuded  goodness  and  gracious 
assistance,  which  I  had  ex|)erienced  from  Providence 
throughout  the  whole  of  tiiis  long  and  perilous  journey. 
My  trials  had  been  many ;  but,  my  dearest  aspirations 
being  attained,  Ae  difficulties  were  all  forgotten.  And 
here  I  could  not  avoid  passing  my  previous  life  in 
review.  I  had  penetrated  into  deserts  almost  unknown 
to  civilised  man — had  suffered  the  extremity  of  hunger 
and  thint,  cold,  and  heat — and  had  undergone  despe- 
rate toil,  sometimes  nearly  in  solitude,  and  often  without 
ihelterdoringdreary  nights  in  vast  wildernesses,  haunted 
by  beasts  of  prey.  My  companions  were  mostly  savages. 
I  was  exposed  to  numerous  perils  by  land  and  by  water, 
and  endured  torments  from  wounds  inflicted  by  wild 
animals.  But  1  was  mercifully  preserved  by  the  Creator 
through  the  manifold  dangers  that  hovered  round  my 
path.  To  Him  are  due  all  homage,  thanksgiving,  and 
adoration. 

After  fJMsting  my  eyes  for  a  while  on  the  interesting 
scene  before  me,  we  descemied  from  the  higher  ground 
towards  the  Lake,  which  we  reached  in  about  an  hour 
anda-half.  But  though  we  breathed  a  fresher  atmo- 
sphers,  no  iwrfumed  or  balmy  scents,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated  on  the  borders  of  a  tropical  lake,  were 
wafted  on  the  breeie. 

Whether  my  expectations  had  been  raised  to  too  high 
a  pitch,  or  that  the  grandeur  of  this  inland  sea,  and  the 
luxuriance  of  the  surrounding  vegetation,  had  lieen 
somewhat  exaggerated  by  travellers,  I  must  confess 
that,  on  a  closer  inspection,  I  felt  rather  disappointed. 
In  laying  this,  I  must  admit  having  visited  it  at  a 
season  of  the  ye»r  little  favourable  to  the  display  of  its 
srandenr.  P.',  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  its  discoverers, 
Measra.  Oswell,  Livingstone,  and  Murray,  saw  it  under 
no  more  auspicious  oircnmstancea  The  eastern  extre- 
mity, however,  the  only  portion  ever  seen  by  the 
gentlemen  in  question,  certainly  possenes  superior 
attiaotions  to  the  western,  or  where  I  first  struck  upon 
the  NgamL 

The  Lake  was  now  very  low ;  and  at  the  point  first 
seen  by  us,  exceedingly  shallow.  The  water,  which  had 
a  TeiT  bitter  and  disagreeable  taste,  was  only  approach- 
able in  a  tew  pUioes,  partly  on  account  of  the  mud,  and 
partlr  beeanse  of  the  thick  coating  of  rseds  and  riahes 
Hut  lined  the  shore,  and  which  were  a  bvonrite  resort 


of  a  great  variety  of  water-fowl.  Mnny  species,  new  to 
us,  were  amongst  them ;  but  we  had  no  time  to  spare 
for  approaching  the  birda 

We  twice  bivouacked  on  the  south  border  of  Ngaroi 
before  coming  in  sight  of  Lechulit^bd's  residence,  situ- 
ated on  the  noith  bank  of  the  River  Zouga,  and  at  a 
short  distance  from  where  its  waters  separate  them- 
selves from  the  Lake. 

I  hod  accomplished  the  journey  firom  Kobis  in  five 
days.  With  unencumbered  oxen,  it  might,  with  some 
exertion,  be  made  in  half  this  time: 

A  great  VHriety  ol  animals  are  found  in  and  around 
Lake  Ngami,  such  as  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  hippo- 
potami, buffaloes,  giraffes,  koodoos,  and  |)allah8,  bat 
two  remarkably  bMutiful  creatures  of  the  deer  and 
antelope  tribe,  called  the  nakong  and  lech^  seem  to  be 
peculiar  to  its  shores. 

The  lechi  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  pallah,  but 
is  altogether  a  larger  animal.  In  size,  indeed,  it  almost 
equals  the  water-buck  (Aigoeertu  Mipsiprymnut),  and 
the  horns  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  male  of  that 
beast.  The  general  colour  of  the  skin  is  a  pale  brown ; 
chest,  belly,  and  orbits,  white ;  and  front  of  legs  dark 
brown.  The  fur  (which  in  the  young  animal  is  long, 
soft,  and  often  curly)  of  the  adult  is  short  and  ad- 
pressed.  The  up|)er  part  of  the  najie  and  withers  are 
provided  with  a  small  whorl  of  hair.  The  tip  of  the 
tail  (ilender  at  the  base)  is  adorned  with  a  tuft  of  black 
hair. 

The  Iech<  is  a  species  of  water-buck ;  lor  though  not 
actually  living  in  water,  he  is  never  found  any  distance 
from  it.  When  pursued,  th>i  Iech6  unhesitatingly 
plunges  into  the  water,  however  deep.  Great  numbers 
are  annually  destroyed  by  the  Bayeye,  who  convert 
their  hides  into  a  kind  of  rug  for  sleeping  on,  caroeses, 
and  other  articles  of  wearing  apparel. 

'  To  the  best  of  my  belief,  the  nakong  has  never  been 
described  by  naturalists.'  Unfortunately,  the  mat4)ridls 
I  possessed,  and  which  would  in  some  degree  have 
enabled  me  to  supply  this  deficiency,  were  left  behind 
in  Atrica.  Through  the  kindnutwof  Colonel  Steele,  an 
opportunity  has  been  afforded  nie  of  ilis|M'cling  one  or 
two  heads  of  the  nakong,  as  also  a  caro8s(bi-onght  firom 
the  Lake  Ngami  by  Mr.  Oswell),  made  out  ot  pieces  ot 
the  skins  of  this  animal.  But  they  are  all  so  imperfect, 
that  to  attempt  anything  like  a  scientific  description 
would  be  ineffectual ;  the  more  so,  perhaps,  as  I  only 
once  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  a  pair  of  nakongs, 
and  that  wau  at  a  distance.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say 
that  the  general  colour  of  the  animal  is  a  snbdued  brown, 
darkest  on  the  back,  and  on  the  front  of  head  and  legs. 
Beneath,  it  is  of  a  lighter  hue — almost  asb-colonred. 
On  each  side  of  the  rump,  us  also  on  the  inside  of  the 
legs,  if  I  remember  rightly,  there  is  a  whitish  line  or 
patch.  The  hair  of  the  skin,  which  Is  much  used  by 
the  natives  for  caroeses,  is  long  and  course.  The  horns 
are  black,  very  like  those  of  the  koodoo ;  and,  in  the 
adult  animal,  would  appear  to  attain  to  an  equal,  if  not 
larger,  size.  Before  they  are  much  developed,  there  is 
scarcely  any  indication  of  spiral  turns,  and  they  are 
then  not  unlike  the  horns  of  goats. 


■  Dr.  Gray,  of  the  British  Hdmsib,  to  whoin  I  mbmitted  an 
imperfect  ikin,  and  a  tketch  of  the  head,  of  the  nakong,  it  nnaU* 
to  determine  iti  uxoet  nnture,  but  nrmed  inclined  to  oonsidar  it 
identical  with  the  Vragilafktu  nryctrtu  —  the  broad-lairued 
antelope— of  which  (paoiineiis  of  home  and  heads  have  been 
btonght  (Who  the  Bight  of  Bialita,  ou  tiiu  wetl  ooatt  of  Al^ioa. 
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ALL  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 


The  nakong  u  •  water- buck.  By  means  of  its  pecti- 
liarly  long  hooft  (w)iicb  are  black),  not  unfrequently 
attaining  h  length  of  Ax  to  raven  inches,  it  is  able  to 
traverse  with  facility  i  lie  reedy  bogs  and  qiiiigmirca  with 
which  the  Take  country  ubounds — localities  only  fit  for 
the  feathery  trih^  NVhon  at  the  Ngami,  I  offered  very 
tempting  reward.-  to  the  natives  if  they  would  bring 
me  this  auinml  either  dead  or  alive ;  Imt  they  |irote«te<l, 
that  though  they  frequently  kill  the  nakong  by  pit-fails 
and  spears,  it  was  not  then  jHissihle  Ui  gratify  my  wishes, 
as,  at  that  season,  the  beast  dwelt  almost  entirely  in 


muddy  and  wataty  locaHties,  where  any  attempt  t« 
follow  it  would  l>e  certain  destruction  to  a  man. 

If  quadru|)e(ls  are  numerous  and  varied,  birda  an  nc 
less  HO — nineteen  species  of  ducks  and  geese  are  said  U> 
have  been  detected  The  wailers  vie  with  the  palmipeds 
in  sixe,  numbers,  and  gaudiness  of  plumage.  The  lake 
and  its  rivers  also  swarm  with  crocodiles  and  otteca. 
Snakes  and  fish,  some  of  a  very  large  size,  also  abound 
The  Bechuanas  do  not  fish  ;  tliey  leave  this  iis  a  drud- 
gery for  a  c(ini]m'r«d  race — the  Bayoye,  who  dwell  in 
the  Mime  vicinity. 


^^^'?^?'' 


.*).  .r* .  '^'. 


HIPPOPOTAMUS   HARPOONED. 


Uur  traveller,  whilst  at  Lake  Ngaml,  orosBed  the  lake 
from  Batuana  town  to  the  River  Teoge,  which  he 
navigated  for  some  distance.  He  had  here  a  curious 
adventure  with  a  lech£,  hundreds  of  which,  he  says, 
might  be  seen  grazing  and  sporting  amongst  the  shallows 
and  the  numerous  little  islets  of  the  Teoge. 

I  had  gone  in  advance  of  my  party  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  shot ;  but,  though  I  met  with  vast  numbers 
of  anim'<i8,  the  openness  of  the  ground  prevented  me 
from  F  ag  within  range.  Being  quite  tired  by  my 
sovere     ..»  iruitlau  exertions,  I  was  resting  ou  my 


rifle,  contemplating  the  novel  and  striking  scene, — thi 
Lake  with  its  broad  blue  waters — its  finely  wooded 
shores — the  varied  and  vast  herds  of  animals — the 
Teoge  with  its  uumeroiu  little  channels  and  aedgy 
shores — when  I  saw,  a  little  a-head  of  me,  two  magni- 
ficent stag  leches  approaching  each  other,  evidently 
with  no  friendly  intentions.  I  was  right  in  my  oon- 
jeoture ;  for  in  a  few  seconds  afterwards  they  were 
engaged  in  oombat.  Taking  advantage  of  this  lucky 
incident,  I  approached,  unperceived,  within  a  doten 
pacpf,  when  I  quickly  dropped  oa  one  knee  and  tiH>k  a 
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delibente  «im  kt  the  iboulder  of  t)i«  naarMt }  bott 
juit  u  I  pulled  the  trigger,  he  received  »  violent  thrnit 
from  hit  antagonist,  which  made  him  twenre  to  one 
lide^  Mid  the  consequence  was,  that  the  ball,  inRtead  of 
piercing  his  heart,  merely  smniihed  one  of  his  hind  legs. 
The  animals,  nevertheless,  were  so  intently  engaged, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  report  of  the  gun,  and  the 
wounded  state  of  one  of  them  (he  probably  attributed 
thia  to  his  adversary),  they  did  not  observe  me. 
Throwing  aside  the  rifle,  I  drew  my  hunting  knife, 
and,  thus  armed,  rushed  upon  the  combatanta.  Just, 
however,  •■  I  was  about  to  bury  the  fatal  weapon  in 
the  flank  of  one  of  the  animals,  they  both  suddenly 
became  awar*  of  me,  and  fled  precipitately.  The 
wonndad  beast  at  once  made  for  tne  river,  which  waa 
hard  by,  and  though  it  was  running  vei^  awiftly  at 
this  pmnt — perhaps  not  leas  than  four  or  five  milaa  an 
hoar — he  plunged  into  the  water. 

Not  being  then  aware  of  the  aquatic  habits  of  thia 
speoiea  of  antelope,  I  was  very  much  astonished,  and 
for  a  while  thought  the  beast  would  surely  be  carried 
away  by  the  violence  of  the  current  and  drowned. 
But  I  waa  soon  undeceived  ;  for  he  struck  bravely  out 
for  the  opposite  shore,  his  course  being  marked  with 
•traaka  of  crimson.  On  gaining  the  bank,  he  save  one 
glance  behind  him,  shook  bis  bloody  and  driatlingooat, 
and  made  off.  I  waa  detuiiiiined,  however,  not  to  be 
beaten  ;  and,  as  I  had  nothing  on  but  a  pair  of  trousers 
and  a  flannel  shirt,  I  threw  myxelf,  as  I  was,  into  the 
stream,  and  soon  succeeded  in  reaching  the  opposite 
bank,  when  I  at  once  Htarted  in  pursuit 

In  this  way,  awimmiug  and  wading  alternately, 
iaveral  rivulets,  swamps,  nnd  dykes  were  crossed  and  re- 
oroeaed ;  but,  for  a  long  time,  the  result  wits  doubtful. 
▲t  last,  however,  the  |H>ur  animal  slackened  his  pact , 
staggered  and  lay  down,  but  again  proceeded,  though 
\pparently  with  pain  and  difticulty.  Seeing  this,  I 
redoubled  my  exertions,  and  having  succeeded  in 
taming  him  towards  the  l^ke,  I  drove  him  right  into 
the  water,  which  waa  here  shallow,  and  where  he 
several  times  st\ick  faat  in  the  mud.  I  now  felt  sure 
of  my  quarry  ;  and  having  approached  sufficiently 
near,  I  seised  him  by  the  wounded  leg,  and  iteverud  the 
tendon  at  the  knoe  joint.  The  struggle  between  us 
now  became  severe.  On  trying  to  lay  hold  of  his 
homa,  which  were  moat  formidable  weapons,  with  the 
intention  of  cutting  his  throat,  he  struck  out  with  so 
much  violence,  as  to  upset  me,  and  I  was  nearly 
smothered  with  mud  and  water.  Rut  the  poor  crea- 
ture'a  oonne  waa  run.  His  toes  of  blood  and  crippled 
state  soon  enabled  me  to  put  an  end  to  his  miseries. 
lie  was  a  noble  old  stag— the  finest  antelope  of  the 
speoiea  that  I  ever  shot,  and  they  were  many  ;  he  well 
rewarded  me  for  all  my  exertiona 

▲a  our  traveller  ascended  the  Teoge,  the  landaoape 
kept  improving.  Magnificent  palms,  date  treea,  and 
other  firnit-bearing  as  well  as  fir-timber  trees  abounded. 
The  arboreal  scenery,  indeed,  in  some  places,  ex- 
oeeded  in  beauty  anything  to  be  seen  elsewhen  ia 
Aftioa.  The  woods  lesoonded  with  the  wild  notes  of 
birda,  and  animal  life  was  almost  on  a  par  with  the 
exabemnt  vegetation.  Rhiuoceroaea,  hippopotami, 
bnflUoea,  sassabys,  hartebeests,  pallahs,  red-bucks, 
lachti^  and  herds  of  the  finest  of  the  antelope  tribe 
were  daily  fat^  with.  Pity  it  ia  to  think  that  when 
thia  gloiiooa  inland  stream  begins  to  subside  after  the 
annual  overflow,  noizioaa  efBuvia  are  emitted,  carrying 
daath  along  with  them.    Suoh  is  the olimate  of  Afi>ea. 


The  traveller  also  first  meet*  thnt  sad  peit  of  Africa, 
the  tsetse  fly,  on  the  ascent  of  tho  Touge. 

Crocodiles  abound,  not  only  in  the  lake,  but  in  all 
its  riven),  both  the  Teoge  and  the  Terigiu  One  does 
not  often  hcar,Bays  Mr.  Andersson.of  crocodiles  in  these 
parts  seizins  on  human  beings  when  immenied  in  water, 
which  would  seem  to  prove  that  these  animals  are 
"  man-eaters  "  from  the  compulsion  of  hunger,  rather 
than  from  habit.  Indeed.  1  have  been  iissured  by  several 
persons  that  there  is  little  (lunger  of  being  attacked, 
provided  one  makus  a  great  noise  previously  to  enter- 
ing the  water.     Accidents,  however,  do  occur.     Only 

a  few  years  ago  an   Knglish  gentleman,  Mr.  R , 

waa  carried  off  by  one  of  these  horrid  creatures.     He 

and  his  companion,  Mr.  M ,  who  tolcl  me  the  sad 

story,  had  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Znuga  ;  and, 
aa  a  number  of  wat«r-fowl  were  seen  disporting  them- 
selves on  the  stream,  Mr.  R proceeded  there  in 

the  ho|)e  of  obtaining  a  ohot.  He  Hoon  Hucceeded  in 
killing  several,  and  amongst  the  rest  a  muscovy  duck ; 
but  he  was  unable  to  seoure  it  for  want  of  a  boat 

Whilst  looking  about  for  a  canoe,  he  observed  a  fine 
antelope  approaching :  and  running  quickly  towards 
the  waggon,  which  was  hard  by,  he  called  out  to  his 
men  to  bring  him  a  rifle.  On  his  return  to  the  river, 
he  found  that  the  antelope  had  eiH»|ied.  He  then 
proceeded  towards  the  spot  whence  he  had  shot  at  the 
duck,  which  waa  still  floating  on  the  surface.  His 
oomiianion  having  by  this  time  joined  him.  he  expressed 
Us  determination  to  possess  the  bird  at  any  cost,  and 
that  he  would  swim  after  it.  He  confessed,  however, 
that  he  felt  some  doubt  about  the  safety  of  suoh  a  pro- 
ceeding, adding  that  lie  had  once  been  witness  to  the 
death  of  a  man  who  was  seized  and  destroyed  by  a 
shark  alongside  hia  own  boat.  Notwithstanding  this 
(his  own)  opinion  of  the  risk  he  wax  about  to  incur, 
and  the  warning  of  his  friend,  he  undressed  and  plunged 
into  the  stream.  Having  swam  a  little  distance,  he 
was  observed  to  throw  himself  on  his  back,  as  if 
startled  at  some  object  beneath  him ;  but  in  another 
moment,  be  was  pursuing  his  course.  When,  however, 
he  waa  about  to  lay  his  hands  on  the  bird,  his  body 
was  violently  convulsed ;  and  throwing  his  arms  on 
high,  he  uttered  a  most  piercing  shriek,  after  which  he 
was  seen  to  be  gradually  drawn  under  the  surfiwe, 
never  to  re-appear  I 

The  hippopotamus,  we  have  also  seen,  abounds 
equally,  and  the  native  Rayeye  are  accustomed  to 
harpoon  this  great  animal  in  the  Teoge  and  other 
rivers  to  the  northward  of  Ngami  in  a  somewhat 
similar  manner  to  that  practised  with  the  whale. 

Hippopotami  are  not  found  in  all  parts  of  the  river, 
but  only  in  certain  localities.  On  approaching  their 
fiivourite  haunts,  the  natives  keep  a  very  sharp  look- 
out for  the  aulmals,  whose  presence  is  often  known  by 
their  snorts  and  grunts,  whilst  splashing  and  blowing 
in  the  water,  or  (should  there  be  no  interruption  to 
the  view)  by  the  ripple  on  the  stirface,  long,  before  they 
are  aotnally  seen. 

As  soon  as  the  position  of  the  hippopotami  is  as- 
certained, one  or  more  of  the  most  skilful  and  intrepid 
of  the  hunten  stand  pr<>parad  with  the  harpoons ; 
whilst  the  rest  make  ready  to  'yunch  the  canoes,  should 
the  attack  prove  successful.  The  bustle  and  noise 
caoaed  by  these  preparations  gradually  subside.  Con- 
venation  is  carried  on  in  a  whisper,  and  everyone  is 
on  the  fui-vHw.  The  snorting  and  plunging  become 
every  moment  more  distinct ;  bnt  a  bend  in  the  stream 
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•till  hid«t  the  knimalH  fVnra  view.  The  angle  being 
pOHSod,  mveral  dr^rk  olguutH  aru  Hcon  fluating  liRt!<iwily 
on  the  WHter,  looking  more  like  the  oruiits  of  kuiiken 
rocks,  thftii  living  oreatureH.  Ever  and  anon,  one  or 
other  of  the  ahapolen  masHeH  is  Bubmergod,  but  icon 
again  makeH  its  appearance  on  the  surface.  On,  on, 
glides  the  raft  witn  its  sable  crew,  who  are  now  worked 
up  to  the  higheHt  utate  of  excitement.  At  last,  the 
raft  is  in  the  midst  of  the  herd,  who  appear  quite 
unconscious  of  danger.  Presently,  one  of  the  animals 
is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  raft  Now  is  the 
critical  moment.  The  foremost  harpooner  raise*  him- 
self to  his  full  height  to  give  the  greater  force  to  the 
blow,  and,  the  next  instant,  the  fatal  iron  descends 
with  unerring  accuracy  in  the  body  of  the  hippopo- 
tamus. 

The  wounded  animal  plunges  violently,  and  dires 
to  the  bottom ;  but  all  his  efforts  to  escape  are  un- 
availing. The  line,  or  the  Hhaft  of  the  harpoon  may 
break  ;  I'lit  the  cruel  barb  once  imbedded  in  the  fleah, 
the  wea|ii>n  (owing  to  the  thickness  and  tonghnesa  of 
the  beiiHlV  hide)  cannot  be  withdrawn. 

As  soon  as  the  hippo|)otamus  is  struck,  one  or  more 
of  tiie  men  launch  a  canoe  from  off  the  raft,  and 
hasten  to  the  Hhore  with  the  haqioon-line,  and  take  a 
"round  turn"  with  it  about  a  tree,  or  bunch  of  reeds, 
BO  thiit  the  nninial  may  either  be  "brought  up"  at 
once,  or,  Hhuiild  there  be  too  great  a  strain  on  the  line, 
"  played  "  (to  liken  small  things  to  great)  in  the  same 
manner  ax  the  salmon  by  the  fisherninn.  But  if  time 
should  not  admit  of  the  line  being  iMwxed  round  a 
tree,  ur  the  like,  both  line  and  "buoy"  are  thrown 
into  the  witter,  and  the  animal  goes  wheresoever  he 
ohooaes. 

The  rest  of  the  canoes  are  now  all  launched  from 
off  the  raft,  and  chase  is  given  to  the  poor  brute, 
who,  so  soon  a.s  he  comes  to  the  surface  to  breathe, 
i.s  saluted  with  a  shower  of  light  javelins.  (Se» 
|)ago  6Ut5.)  Again  he  descends,  his  truck  deeply  crim- 
soned with  gore.  Presently — .md  |ierha|)s  at  some 
little  distance — he  once  more  appears  on  the  surface, 
when,  as  before,  miaailes  of  all  kinds  are  hurled  at  his 
devoted  head. 

When  thus  beset,  the  infuriated  beast  not  unfre- 
quently  turns  ufmn  his  assailants,  and  either  with  his 
formidable  tusks,  or  with  a  blow  from  his  enormous 
head,  staves  in,  or  capsizes  the  canoes.  At  times, 
indeed,  not  satisfied  with  wreaking  his  vengeance  on 
the  cruft,  he  will  attack  one  or  other  of  the  crew,  and, 
with  a  sin<;le  gr'isp  of  his  horrid  jaws,  either  terribly 
mutilate  the  |>oor  fellow,  or,  it  may  be,  cut  his  body 
fairly  in  two. 

The  chase  often  lasta  a  considerable  time.  So  long 
as  the  line  and  the  harpoon  hold,  the  animal  cannot 
escape,  because  the  "  bucy  "  always  marks  his  where- 
about. At  length,  fron.'  loss  of  blood  or  exhaustion, 
Behemoth  succumbs  to  hv;  pui-suiM.-s. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  almost  the  same  method 
of  securing  the  hippopotamus,  as  that  just  described, 
was  adopted  by  the  ancient  Egy])tians. 

"  The  hippor-jtamus,"  says  Diodorus,  "  ia  chased  by 
many  persons,  each  armed  with  iron  javelins.  As  soon 
as  it  makes  ita  appearance  at  the  surface  of  ih<  wnter, 
they  surround  it  with  boata,  and  closing  in  on  all 
sides  they  wound  it  with  blades,  furnished  <^>'itll  iron 
barbs,  and  having  hempen  ropes  fastened  to  them,  in 
order  that,  when  wounded,  it  may  be  let  out,  until  its 
strength  fkila  it  from  loss  of  blood." 


Before  Mr.  Andermon  returned  to  the  Lake  and  Wiu> 
fairly  on  his  way  home,  foi<r  niiinths  ha<l  elap.sed,  but 
though  this  |iortion  of  his  travels  was  not  devoid  of 
interest,  he  confines  himself  to  relating  merely  one 
striking  incident  that  bcfel  him,  and  a  few  general 
remarka 

Journeying  in  a  very  lonely  part  of  the  country,  and 
only  accompanied  by  a  single  native,  I  iirrive<l  one  day 
at  a  fountain,  situated  in  a  defile  b<!tween  some  craggy 
rocks.  The  water  issued  from  different  [Ktrts  amongst 
these  cliffs,  forming  little  pools  here  and  there ;  and 
though  the  place  was  difficult  of  access,  eluphanta,  and 
other  large  game,  were  in  the  habit  of  flocking  to  the 
water  nightly.  As  the  stony  nature  of  the  ground 
afforded  excellent  "  ambuscades,"  and  being  much  in 
want  of  provisions,  I  determined  to  watch  the  pools  in 
questiou  for  a  night  or  two. 

The  first  night  was  a  failure ;  but  in  the  second,  I 
succeeded  in  killing  a  #hite  rhinoceros.  Atler  this, 
though  I  watched  long  and  well,  nothmg  ap|)earcd, 
and  at  last  sleep  overtook  ma  How  long  I  slumbered 
I  know  not ;  but  on  a  sudden  I  thought,  or  dreamt, 
that  I  was  in  danger.  From  much  night-watching, 
my  hearing  and  sight  had  gradually  acquired  such 
an  acutenoss,  that  even  in  slee|i  I  was  able  to  retain  a 
certain  consciousness  of  what  was  iiassing  around  me ; 
and  it  is  probable  thnt  I  was  indebted  to  this  remark- 
able faculty  for  the  preservation  of  my  life  on  the 
present  occasion.  At  first  I  could  not  divest  myielf 
of  fear,  and  for  awhile  my  senses  were  too  confused  to 
enable  me  to  form  any  accurate  notion  of  the  imagined 
danger.  Gradually,  however,  consciousness  returned, 
and  I  could  distinctly  hear  the  breathing  of  an  animal 
close  to  my  face,  aooompanied  by  a  purr  like  that  of  a 
cat.  I  knew  that  only  one  animal  existed  in  these 
|iartH,  capable  of  producing  the  sound,  and  at  onoe 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  lion  wax  actually 
stooi>iug  over  me. 

If  a  man  had  ever  cause  for  dread,  I  think  I  cer- 
tainly had  on  this  occasion.  I  Ix'caine  seriously 
alarmed.  My  first  impulse  was  to  get  hold  of  my  gim, 
which  was  lying  ready  cocked  immmliutely  before  me, 
and  the  next  to  raise  my  ulf  partially  from  my  re- 
dining  positioa  In  doing  so  I  made  as  little  noise  as 
possible ;  but  slight  though  it  might  l>o,  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  attract  the  notice  of  the  beast,  who  uttered  a 
gruff  kind  of  growl,  too  well  known  io  be  misunder- 
stood. Following  with  my  eyes  the  direction  of  the 
sound,  I  endeavoured  to  discover  the  lion,  but  could 
only  make  out  a  large  dark  mass  looming  through  the 
night-mist.  Scarcely  knowing  what  I  was  about,  I 
instinctively  levelled  my  gun  at  the  beast.  My  finger 
was  on  the  trigger ;  for  a  moment  I  hesitated  ;  but, 
by  a  sudden  impulse,  pulled  it,  and  the  next  instant 
the  surrounding  rucks  rang  with  the  report,  followed 
by  roarings  from  the  beast,  as  if  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
Well  knowing  what  a  wounded  lion  is  capable  of,  and 
how  utterly  helpless  1  was,  I  regretted  my  rashness. 
The  wounded  beast,  who  at  times  seemed  to  be  within 
a  few  paces  of  the  "  skiEnn,"  and  at  others  at  some 
little  distance,  was  rolling  on  the  ground,  and  tearing 
it  up,  in  convulsive  jigoniea.  How  long  this  struggle 
between  life  and  death  lasted  is  hard  to  say,  but  to  me 
it  appeared  an  age.  Oradually,  however,  and  to  my 
great  relief,  his  roars  and  l  .'muib  subsided,  and  after 
awhile  ceased  altogether. 

Dawn  at  length  appeared ,  but  it  waa  not  until  after 
rome  time,  and  then  with  much  oaution,  that  I  van- 
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tared  to  ascertaiu  the  fate  of  the  Hon,  who,  to  my 
great  satigfactioo,  I  found  dead  within  6fty  yards  ut 
my  place  of  concealment  The  beast  was  of  an  average 
sice,  but  unfortunately,  !;he  hyaenas  and  jackals  had 
played  sad  havoc  with  bis  skin. 

Some  time  previously,  my  men,  Eyebrecht  and  Klaas 
Gaal,  had  also  shot  a  lion  in  this  identical  spot ;  but 
owing  to  his  fearful  growls,  whilst  dying,  they  thought 
it  best  to  di;camp  at  once  without  ascertaining  his  fate. 

During  the  four  months  thut  J  wax  absent  from  Miy 
men,  I  travelled  either  alone  or  accompanie<l  by  a 
single  native,  sometimes  on  foot,  and  at  others  on 
horae-back  or  ox-back,  over  upwards  of  a  thousand 
miles  of  oountiy,  parts  of  it  emulating  thf  Sahara  in 
scarcity  of  water  and  general  inhospitahly.  Tongue 
is  too  feeble  to  express  what  I  sufittred  .'t  times.  To 
say  nothing  of  narrow  escapes  from  lions  and  other 
dutgerous    beasts,    I    was    eonstaotly    enduring  the 


cravings  of  hunger  and  the  agonies  of  thirs  .  Occa- 
sionally I  was  as  much  as  two  days  without  tasting 
food,  and  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that  in  the 
course  of  the  twenty-four  hours  I  could  only  once  or 
twice  moisten  my  parched  lips.  Sometimes  I  was  so 
overcome  by  these  caiiHes,  coupled  with  Ixidily  fatigue, 
that  I  fainted.  Once  both  my  steed  kikI  myself  dix>pped 
down  in  the  midst  of  a  sand-plain,  where  we  i-emtaned 
a  long  time  in  a  state  bordering  on  unconsciousness 
and  exjiosed  to  all  the  injurious  effects  of  a  tropical 
pun.  I  would  at  times  pursue  my  course  with  a  pained 
and  listless  step,  scarcely  knowing  what  I  was  about, 
and  staggering  like  a  drunken  man.  "This,"  says 
Captain  Messum,  when  speaking  of  the  hardships  he 
had  undergone  in  a  short  tour  into  the  interior  of  the 
west  coast,  "  was  the  pleasure  of  travelling  in  Africa. 
It  requires  the  endurance  of  a  camel  and  the  cuurago 
(it  a  lion." 
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THE  STEPPES  OP  RUSSIA  AITO  THE  CAUCASUS. 


RoanAH  TlHDCMOY    TO   COLOlfrBATIOH— HOTHBKS   OT   COLO- 
llIIS~LlTTIJt   BD88IAH8   OR    HALOR088IAH8— COS8ACK8   OF 

TKi  Ukkaini — Zaporooiah  Cohbacks— CoasAcu  or  tub 

Don  AMD  VOLSA— FORIION  C0LONI8TS. 

HlilTORT  and  existing  facts  compel  us  to  admit  that 
then  is  no  instance,  aave  that  exhibited  hj  Great 
Britaii^  of  •  people  displaying  so  constant  and  resolute 


a  tendency  to  colonisation  as  the  Russians.  The  difff  <>• 
ence  between  the  two  countries  is  remarkable,  and  yet 
it  is  precisely  what  might  be  expected  from  their  com- 
parative geogriphical  jtosition.  The  United  Kingdom, 
islanded,  has  sent  forth  its  excessive  population,  or,  to 
speak  morv  corri'ctly,  its  spirited,  intelligent,  and  enter- 
prising people  have  emigrated  of  their  own  good  will,  to 
tonnd  new  worlds  in  the  United  States,  in  Canada,  in 
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Columbia,  in  Australia,  at  the  Cape,  and  in  innumerable 
minor  settlements.  Russia  has,  on  the  contrary,  limited 
herself  to  a  gradual  spreading  from  a  common  centre 
to  that  which  now  embraces,  as  far  as  mere  space  is 
concerned,  nearly  one-half  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Proceeding  from  i  comparatively  small  district  at 
the  foot  of  the  Vah'iai  Mountains,  they  have  gradually, 
durins  a  thousand  years,  spread  over  a  seventh  part  of 
the  globe  When  the  German  peoples,  in  the  period 
between  the  second  and  6ftb  oentnneis  overspread  the 
whole  of  Europe,  their  expeditions  were  in  search  of 
conquests;  entire  nations  emigrated,  not  with  a  view 
*o  eolouise  peaoefully,  but  to  invade  and    conquer 


nations  already  peopled,  and   despoil  them  of  their 
ancient  landed  possessiona 

Colonisation  among  the  S|)auiards  and  Portuguese 
also  assumed  the  character  of  conquest:  they  went 
forth  as  adventurers  in  quest  of  treasure,  and  settled 
colonisation  was  a  subordinate  object  The  Russian, 
and  especially  the  Great  Russian  people,  began  to  colo- 
nise from  the  earliest  times,  in  every  direptiou,  without 
any  inducement  or  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the 
goveninient.  %ngle  bands  of  adventurers  proceeded 
into  the  boundless  plains  of  Russia,  in  search  of  advan- 
tageous spots  on  which  to  settle  and  establish  a  colony. 
Hence  it  is^  that  in  th«  earliest  times  of  its  history,  w« 
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find  laoluted  settlements  spread  over  nearly  the  entire 
country,  those  boundless  plains  stretching  firom  the' 
Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Caspian,  from  the  Ural  Mountains 
to  Hungary.  As  soon  as  the  colony  increased,  it  sent 
forth  offshoots,  and  the  memory  of  the  first  bond  between 
those  mother  and  daughter  colonies  has  ever  been  kept 
up ;  and  it  is  thus  that  we  hear  of  "  Mother  Novgorod," 
"Mother  Suzdal,"  and  "Mother  Moscow."  These 
colonies  generally  followed  the  course  of  the  rivers  :  we 
find  them  as  early  as  the  twelfth  o^ntury  on  the  banks 
of  all  the  rivers  of  modern  Russia,  the  Volga,  Don  and 
Dnieper  in  the  South,  and  the  Dwina,  Lukhona,  and 
Dvina  in  the  North. 

These  colonists  settled  peaceably  among  other  races, 
Fins  and  Scythians,  but  nut  in  separate  fnmilit'B,  like 
the  Germans,  mingling  and  amalgumating  with  foreign 
peoples,  but  in  closely  associated  bodies,  miiintaining 
their  nationality  inviolate,  whilst  they  kept  up  an 
intimate  connection  with  the  rest  of  tht-  powerful  peo- 
ple of  the  Russians.  This  spirit  of  nationality  in  the 
Russians  was  so  strong  and  invincible,  that  it  gradu- 
ally supplunted  that  of  the  original  inhabitants,  and 
completely  Russianised  them.  The  Tartars  themselves, 
when  they  join  the  Russian  church,  as  many  noble 
families  among  them  have  done,  become  perfectly 
Russianised. 

The  Great  Russians  are  not  an  unmixed  race,  but 
essentially  of  Slavonic  origin,  and  have  become  mingled 
in  the  north  with  Tchudish  (Finnish),  and  in  the  south 
with  Tartar,  Caucasian,  and  even  Mongol  races.  During 
the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  dominion  of  the  Tartars 
diverted  its  course  from  the  south,  colonisation  in 
Russia  proceeded  from  Novgorod,  as  centre,  princi|)ally 
towaids  the  north  and  north  east,  the  ancient  Biarm*- 
land  (Perm).  During  the  Inst  two  centuries,  however, 
it  hM  been  directi^d  southward,  and  has  advanced  so 
extensively,  that  the  Steppes,  which  tormorly  stretched 
as  far  as  Tula  and  Penza,  are  already  more  than  half 
cultivated,  although  possessing  in  some  parts  but  a 
■canty  population. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  govern- 
qient  was  not  so  constituted  as  to  admit  of  any  great 
interference  with  the  march  of  colonisation.  Peter, 
however,  organised  colonies  in  districts  where  none 
previously  existed,  as  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Uue  of  the  Caucasus.  He  also  made  grants  of 
land,  and  even  of  extensive  districts,  in  his  newly- 
acquired  but  unoccupied  southern  and  south-eastern 
countries,  to  the  grandees  of  his  court,  with  a  view  to 
obtain  the  cultivation  of  this  country  by  their  de|)end- 
anta.  The  same  course  was  pursued  to  a  still  greater 
extent  by  the  succeeding  government,  and  under 
Catherine  II.,  in  so  extravagant  a  manner  as  to  give 
rise  to  great  embari-assnients.  These  grants  were  in 
consequence  very  much  restricted  under  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  have  almost  entirely  ceased. 

The  population  of  New  Russia,  as  it  is  called,  extend- 
ing from  Central  Russia  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Caucasus,  consists  for  the  main  part  of  Little  Russians 
or  MalorossiaiiB,  formerly  known  by  the  api>elation  of 
Coflsacks  of  the  Ukraine,  with  numerous  villages  of 
Qraat  Russians  or  Muscovites,  colonies  of  Germans, 
Greeks,  Jews,  and  Bulgarians,  and  lastly  the  Kalmucks 
or  Tartars,  who  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  Crimea 
•nd  the  western  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azof 

The  history  of  the  Cossacks,  who  constituted  in  some 
manner,  n  modern  democratic  chivalry,  presents  one  of 
tlte  most  interesting  phenomena  in  the  whole  Slavonic 


race.  All  that  is  known  of  them  is,  that  they  were  at 
first  robber-bands,  who  went  forth  from  the  great 
Step|ies,  through  which  Bowed  the  Dnieper,  in  quwt  of 
plunder  against  the  Poles,  Muscovites,  and  Tartan. 
The  number  of  these  predatory  bands  swelled  until 
they  formed  a  people,  and  their  territory  became  the 
border  country,  the  Ukraine.  They  adopted  an  ex- 
tremely free  constitution,  although  they  outwardly 
acknowledged  the  king  of  Poland  as  their  sovereign 
lord.  Their  active  warlike  spirit,  and  well-regulated 
constitution,  made  them  become  an  outpost  of  Christen- 
dom against  the  Tartars  and  Turks.  They  gradually 
fell  off  from  Poland,  and  were  drawn,  by  religious 
sympathy  towards  Moscow.  Peter  1.  effected  their 
complete  union  with  Russia — a  union,  however,  which 
was  only  consolidated  when  Catherine  II.  subjeoted 
the  whole  of  Little  Russia  to  her  sceptre. 

The  Turks  having  been  completely  humbled  by 
Catherine,  the  military  constitution  of  the  Cossacks 
became  not  only  no  longer  a  necessity,  but  a  matter 
of  embarrassment.  Catherine  abolished  their  military 
and  |)olitical  constitution  in  1 770,  and  a  part  of  the 
renowned  Zsiiorogian  Setcha  or  Republic,  which  had 
first  ristMi  into  power  in  the  islands  of  the  Dnieper,  was 
transferred  to  the  Caucasian  frontier,  whilst  another 
part,  after  seeking  a  settlement  among  the  Turks, 
returned  to  Russia,  where  they  were  allowed,  in  1828, 
to  settle  on  the  Sea  of  Azof,  where,  like  the  Tchemo- 
morski  Cossacks,  they  man  a  fleet  of  boats^ 

The  remnant  of  these  Zaporogian  Cossacks  is  said  to 
numl>er  about  170,000  heads,  who  furnish  30,000 
troops  regularly  organised,  forming  twelve  cavalry  and 
nine  infantry  regiments,  together  with  three  lig^t 
batteries  of  horse  artillery,  one-tliird  of  which  serve  as 
•  cordon  aguinst  the  mountaineers  of  Western  Cauossnsi 
By  an  ukase  of  1842,  all  the  Little  Russian  CossMsks 
on  the  Kuban  and  the  Black  Sea  were  similarly  or- 
ganise<l  with  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  who  are  not 
Little  Russians,  but  belong  to  the  Muscovite  or  (Jreat 
Russian  race  from  Novgorod  —  emigrants  who  first 
settled  on  the  Don. 

From  these  two  oldest  Cossack  settlements  have 
sprung  all  the  other  existing  Cossack  colonies.  In  the 
eai'liest  times  the  Cossacks  of  the  Volga  sprang  from 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Don.  Their  descendants  conquered 
SiWia  in  1581,  and,  as  a  mixed  race,  now  extend  from 
tht  Ural  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotek.  They  are  well  ofl^ 
and  pursue  agriculture,  cattle-breeding,  hunting,  bee 
keeping,  and  fishing  on  an  extensive  scale.  Their 
military  service,  however,  which  consists  in  protecting 
the  frontier,  which  now  embraces  the  Amur,  from 
its  embouchure  to  the  mouth  of  theTumen  in  131"  £., 
is  very  severe ;  many  thousand  men  are  obliged  to  be 
constantly  at  the  outposts.  The  government  has, 
however,  lately  organised  a  part  of  the  Bashkirs  and 
Kirghiz,  as  also  four  regiments  of  Tunguscs  and  one 
regiment  of  Buriate,  and  will,  no  doubt,  extend  the 
system  till  they  have  also  their  Mantohn  Tartar 
cavalry. 

While  Little  Russian  Cossacks  are  settled  on  the 
western  side  of  the  River  Kuban,  those  on  the  eastern 
side,  towards  the  Caspian  on  the  River  Terek,  are  Great 
Russians,  oSshoots  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  and 
called  Grebenski,  Mozdoski,  ita. :  they  number  about 
120,000  souls,  and  furnish  seventeen  cavalry  regiments, 
together  with  a  brigade  of  horse  artillery  °  of  throe 
batteries — in  all  sixteen  thousand  effective  troops. 

The  government  has  not  giveu  to  these  people  any 
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aew  oonstitution,  but  has  simply  retained  the  ancient 
popular  one  as  it  existed  among  the  Cossacks  o(  the 
Ukraine  and  the  Don.  The  total  number  of  Cossacks 
is  estimated  by  Haxthausen  (Russian  Empire,  vol.  II., 
p.  13)  at  870,000  souls,  of  whom  129,000  are  in 
military  senrioe,  which,  in  case  of  necessity,  every 
Cossack,  from  fifteen  to  sixty  yean  of  age,  is  bound  to 
render.  But  this  is  probably  under  the  numlier. 
"  What  other  state,"  says  Haxthausen,  "  poKsesNeii  a 
light  cavalry  force  of  136,000,  well-armed,  warlike, 
and  well  disciplined  troops  1" 

Thtt  Cossacks  are  a  race  of  fi-ee  men ;  neither 
serfiige  nor  any  other  dependence  upon  the  land  exists 
among  them.  The  entire  territory  belongs  to  the 
Cossack  commonwealth,  and  eveiy  individual  has  an 
equal  right  to  the  UHe  of  the  land,  together  with  the 
pastures,  hunting  grounds,  fisheries,  &o  The  CoHsacks 
pay  no  taxes  to  the  government,  but  in  lieu  of  this 
they  are  bound  to  perform  military  service.  They  are 
divided  into  three  cla.'»es — first,  minors  (Maloletniye) 
up  to  their  sixteenth  year  ;  second,  those  ou  actual 
service  (Stuthiliye)  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years, 
therefore  until  their  forty-second  year ;  third,  those 
released  from  service  (Otstavniye)  who  rurnuin  for  five 
years,  or  until  their  forty-seventh  year,  in  the  reserve, 
after  that  period  they  are  regarded  as  wholly  released 
from  service,  and  invalided. 

E!very  Coss'^k  is  obliged  to  equip,  clothe,  and  arm 
himself  at  his  viwn  exiKsnse,  and  to  keep  hin  horse. 
Whilst  in  service  beyond  the  frontier  of  his  own 
country,  he  receivei)  ralions  of  f(M)d  and  forage,  a  small 
amount  of  pay,  and  fifteen  roubles  for  a  baggage-horse. 
The  artillery  ammu:  .tion  and  train  are  at  the  charge 
of  government 

The  Muscovites  and  the  Maloros-sians  are  said  to  be 
very  hostile  to  each  other,  though  professing  the  same 
creed  and  subject  to  the  same  guvm-nmunt.  In  spite  of 
all  tlieeiforts  of  the  government,  nnd  iiotwithatanHing 
all  the  MuRCOvitu  colonies  disseminated  through  this 
country,  no  blending  of  the  two  races  has  yet  been 
effected.  The  old  ideas  of  inde|ieiid«nce  of  the  Cos- 
sacks of  the  Ukniine,  are  very  far  fi-om  being  entirely 
extinguished,  and  the  MaloruHsians,  who  have  not 
forgotten  the  liberty  and  the  privileges  they  enjoyed 
down  to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  always  bear  in 
mind  that  serfdom  was  established  amongst  them  only 
by  an  imperial  ukase  of  Cathetine  II.  It  is  ])rubable, 
however,  that  the  steps  taken  by  the  present  emperor 
to  abolirh  this  state  of  things,  may  assist  i'.i  reconciling 
these  people  of  different  origin. 

With  regard  to  foreign  colonies  established,  the  new 
Runan  Government  adapted  its  regulations,  at  first, 
in  striet  aooordance  with  their  wants.  Each  of  them 
posseaaed  a  oonstitution  in  harmony  with  its  manners, 
its  usages,  and  its  state  of  civilisation  ;  but,  latterly, 
the  principles  of  political  unity  have  been  gaining  the 
upper  hand,  and  all  the  government  measures  are 
tending  to  assimilate  the  foreign  populations  to  the 
free  peaaanta  of  the  crown. 

n. 

TBI  SmPM— FinM  ov    Hiihat— Tbi  ToBOBNo-Zinift, 
OB  Black  Babtb— Soil  and  Asfiot — Classes  or  Sibfpks 

— 8ll0W4T0BIIi — RaVIHKS— QlBMAS  COLOMIKS — ^ThI  LaKD 
or   NOMADlt— FVTUBl    iMroBTABOl   01  TBI    STimS   TO 

Comnaoa. 

Thi  charaoter  of  the  people  and  the  progress  of 
oiviliaation  in  Little  Russia  are  alike  influenced  by  the 


character  of  the  country.  The  whole  of  Southern 
Russia,  from  the  banks  of  the  Dniester  to  the  Sea  ol 
Azof  and  the  Caspian,  and  almost  up  to  the  very  foot  oi 
the  Caucasus,  consists  exclusively  of  vast  plains  called 
Steppes,  elevated  only  from  forty  to  fifty  yards  above 
the  sea.  The  word  "  step"  is  Russian.  Oriental 
geographers  called  them,  "  the  fields  of  Haihat." 

The  extent  and  boundaries  of  the  district  which 
beitrs  the  name  of  the  European  Ste])pes  are,  Hax- 
thHuseu  says,  very  uncertain.  Popular  usage  gives  the 
name  to  districts  that  are  not  wooded,  and  to  others  that 
have  been  long  reclaimed  and  cultivated.  Herr  von 
Brinken  has,  however,  the  credit  of  having  fixed 
geographically  and  geologically  the  limits  of  the 
genuine  Steppes. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Steppes  does  not  lie  so  much 
in  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  we  have  granite  steppes, 
chalk  and  tertiary  limestone  step|)es,  and  mud  and  suit 
8te|)|ies,  but  in  the  vegetation:  whilst  in  the  north  >•( 
Russia  the  whole  soil  becomes  covered  spontaneously 
with  bushes  and  trees,  the  soil  of  the  Steppe  breaks  out 
everywhere  into  grass  and  weeds,  and  wood  never 
springs  up  of  itself :  the  absence  of  this  constitutes  the 
character  of  the  Steppes.  (Haxthausen,  vol.  iL,  p.  51.) 
In  the  words  of  H.  D.  Seymour,  M.  P.  (Hustia  on  ths 
Mack  Sea  and  Sea  of  Axof,  &e.,  p.  14),  where  the 
Steppes  begin  the  forests  end. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  causes  of  this  inade- 
quacy of  the  soil  of  the  Steppes  to  sustain  arboreal 
vegelittion,  and  on  the  causes  of  the  treeless  aspect  of 
these  gieiit  plains,  as  also  ou  the  poH.sil)ility  of  covering 
them  with  trees  l>y  planting.  Some  consider  that  they 
were  iu  ancient  times  covered  with  wood,  which  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  nomade  |)eoples  who  in  all  ages 
have  inhabited  them.  The  authority  of  Strabo  is  used, 
who  mentions  the  country  between  I'erekop  and  the 
Dniejier  under  the  name  of  Hylajii  (woody)  because  of 
its  dense  forests,  although  there  is  not  now  a  shrub  to 
bu  seen  there;  and  Haxthausen  says  he  observed  in 
the  government  of  Saratof,  which  belongs  to  the  region 
of  the  Stepiies,  that  the  Rivers  Irguiss,  Jaroslaw,  and 
Alttouba  wei-e  still  bordered  by  splendid  forests  of  oak^ 
beech,  |)oplaT8,  and  willows,  although  pines  were  never 
to  be  met  with.  Murchison,  however,  with  reason,  we 
venture  to  think,  utterly  disbelieves  in  the  former 
existence  of  forests  that  have  been  destroyed,  and 
argues  that  the  total  absence  of  trees  in  Southern 
Russia  results  from  general  conditions  of  climate,  and 
from  the  want  of  dew,  vhich  is  the  cause  commonly 
assigned  for  it  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  itsel£ 

But  if  there  be  no  trees  or  shrubs,  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Russia  enjoy  a  herbaceous  vegetation  of  ex- 
treme richness,  which  occupies  the  soil  with  a  vigourof 
growth  which  is  rarely  met  with  in  Europe,  and  grasses, 
which  in  other  places  scarcely  attain  the  height  of  a  foot, 
are  met  with  in  the  Steppes  reaching  upwards  of  six 
feet.  The  reason  of  this  prolific  vegetation  is  that  the 
Steppes  are  mostly  within  the  region  of  the  celebrated 
tohomo-ziemt,  or  black  earth,  which  is  a  deposit  oi 
amaxing  fertility,  peculiar  to  the  southern  part  of 
Russia.  "The  tchonio-zem,"  says  Murchison,  "has 
its  northernmost  limit  defined  by  a  waving  line,  which 
passing  from  near  Kief  and  Tcli^migof,  a  little  to  the 
south  of  IJchvia,  appeals  in  54°  of  north  latitude  in  that 
tract,  then  advances  in  its  course  eastward  to  57°,  and 
occupies  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga  west  of  Tchebokiar, 
between  Nijny  Novgorod  and  Kazan.  .  In  approaching 
the  Ural  chain  we  saw  no  black  ewth  to  the  north  .it 
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Kiiziiii,  but  it  wns  |ilciitifii1  on  the  Knma  and  nroiind 
Ufa.  Agiiiu,  on  llin  Asiatic,  or  Siberian  siilo  of  the 
Urul  Moimtiiin»,  we  travelled  through  one  large  mass 
of  it  near  Kaincn.slc,  south  of  the  lasetz  river,  in  lati- 
tude 50°  nonh,  and  through  another  between  Miiuk 
and  Troitsk.  In  the  great  Siberian  plains  we  heard 
that  it  spreads  over  cousiderable  spaces  in  the  eoiitern 
central,  and  southern  parts  of  that  region.  Although 
we  met  with  it  occa-sionally  in  the  low  gorges  of  the 
I'ral  chain,  and  in  the  Bashkir  country  on  lioth  flanks 
of  the  southern  Ural  (in  plateaux  more  than  1000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sua),  and  also  in  the  Stepfies  of 
the  Kirghiz;  we  did  not  see  it  in  the  plains  near 
Orenburg,  nor  to  the  south  of  that  city.  There  is  none 
to  the  south  of  Tiaritiin  on  the  Volga,  in  the  Step|)e8 
nf  the  Kalmuks  between  that  place  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Don;  and  it  is  only  in  very  limited  patches  along 
the  Sea  of  Azof,  or,  in  other  word.s,  on  the  southern  face 
of  that  elevation  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don 
which  constitutes  what  is  commonly  called  the  granitic 
Steppe.  It  occurs,  however,  in  great  thickness  on  the 
plateaux  on  the  northern  side  of  that  axis,  where  it 
surmounts  the  carboniferous  limestone  with  many 
seams  of  coal,  so  that  it  might  at  6rst  sight  be  .supposed 
to  be  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  subjacent 
carbonaceous  strata.  It  lies,  however,  u|M)n  rocks  of 
all  ages,  and  occupies  the  centre  of  a  trough,  large  as 
an  European  empire,  having  the  detritus  of  the  crystal- 
:'ne  and  older  rocks  for  its  northern,  and  the  low  gra- 
nite Step|)es  and  Casjiian  deposits  for  its  southern 
limits"  It  occupies  an  area  of  about  180  millions  of 
acres  in  European  Russia,  and  varies  from  a  few  feet 
to  tifteen  and  twenty  feet  in  thickness.  "  In  travelling 
over  these  black  tiixcts  in  a  dry  summer  we  were 
often,"  says  Murchison,  '■  during  a  whole  day,  more  or 
less  surrounded  by  a  cloud  of  black  dust,  aris'ng  from 
the  dried  up  tthorno-zem,  which  is  of  so  subtle  a  nature 
as  to  rise  up  through  the  sod  in  rich  grasit  countries 
under  the  stamp  of  the  hoines'  feet,  and  forms  so  dense 
a  cloud  that  the  traveller  is  often  l)egrimed  like  a 
working  collier." 

This  black  earth  is  not  the  humus  arisingfrom  decayed 
forests  or  vegetables  during  the  present  period  ot  the 
world's  histoiy,  us  no  tiace  of  trees,  roots,  or  vegetalde 
fibre  is  found  in  any  part  ot  the  empire.  In  the  northerti 
parts  of  Ifu.ssia,  where  the  forests  have  been  lately 
cleared,  no  vestige  of  it  exi.sts,  while  it  abounds  south 
ofacertuin  line.orrxactly  in  those  extensive  and  step))e- 
like  undulation!  which  have  been  devoid  of  trees 
throughout  all  known  time.  Its  extreme  fertility  is 
attributed  to  the  unusually  large  cpiantiiy  of  nitrogen 
which  it  contains ;  and  its  origin  is  referred  to  the 
period  when  the  Russian  continent  was  still  submerged, 
ami  the  tchorno-ztieme  (which  Kiis.sianec<mi)mists justly 
consider  as  one  of  the  most  [ivecious  treasures  of  the 
empire)  wa>i  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  a  great  internal 
sea.  This  union  of  the  black  earth  with  a  temperate 
climate  in  the  Step|ies  between  the  Dniester  and  the 
Don  already  en.ililes  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries 
to  send,  as  fiom  iMariopol,  the  finest  wheat  to  the 
European  markets,  and  justifies  economisls  in  looking 
forward  to  this  region  as  one  de.stined  to  a  brilliant 
future.  On  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea 
of  Azof  and  eastward  of  the  Don  the  Steppes  become 
less  fertile,  until,  wearing  a  more  and  more  barren 
a8|)ect,  they  gradually  get  blended  with  the  sandy 
deserts  of  Tartary .  Un  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Aioi,  iu  tho  countries  of  the  Don  and  Tcheruomorsky 


Cossacks,  there  is,  bowe%'er,  some  splendid  land,  and 
large  (ptantities  of  corn  and  linseed  are  sent  thence, 
northwards  to  Taganrok  for  ex|)ortation,  ami  south- 
wards to  supply  the  army  of  the  Caucasua  The 
Step|)ea  are  also  in  parts  covered  with  a  rich  herbage,  on 
which  feed  large  herds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
camels.  The  upper  layer  of  the  soil  of  thu  Step|ics  pre- 
sents, indeed,  a  ^reat  variety  in  its  composition,  from 
lands  impregnated  with  saline  sub8tance.s,  and  moving 
sands,  to  the  mixtures  most  favoundile  to  vegetation. 
As  this  upper  layer  rests  upon  a  subsoil  which  does  not 
easily  permit  infiltration,  it  is  upon  its  thickness  that 
dei)en(ls  its  fertility  ;  for,  wheie  it  is  not  deep  enough 
to  lettiin  humidity,  tho  land  becomes  easily  saturated 
by  rain,  and  dried  by  evajKiration.  This  circumstunet 
is  a  great  check  to  cultivation,  because  long  droughts 
are  common  in  these  countries.  All  the  Steppes  are 
not  in  this  disadvantageous  position,  although  such  is 
their  predominant  character  iti  several  governments  to 
the  south  and  ca.st  of  the  empire.  This  want  of  rain 
and  a,bsence  of  natural  means  for  retaining  moisture, 
such  em  hills  or  trees,  is  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  of 
the  country  ;  but  the  vegetation  of  that  part  of  the 
Steppes  which  is  only  useil  for  pasturage  has  a  par- 
ticular charai'ter  which  mollifies  the  influence  of  the 
droughts.  Nature  here  shows  a  woiuli^rful  variety  of 
resources. 

Theveget'itionof  the  spring  lasts  alxiut  three  months, 
and  if  this  perio<l  passes  without  abunilaiit  rains,  the 
grass  does  not  reach  its  natural  height.  It  dries  in  a 
moment,  when  the  stalk  has  all  its  richness,  and  lhu.1 
forming  a  natural  kind  of  hay,  it  olTers  to  the  cattle 
during  nine  months  a  very  substantial  food,  and  these 
pastures  are  in  coiiseipu'iice  particularly  favourable  to 
sheep.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  raini  of  i-pring  are 
very  abundant,  the  vegetation  becouH's  rank,  and  the 
grass  sometimes  reaches  four  times  its  iiutn>Ml  height 
In  such  seasons  the  "  stipa  capillata  "  8|>ri  up,  the 
prickly  fruit  of  which  proves  injuricms  to  sheep  by 
|)enetrating  their  fleah,  and  often  causing  their  death. 
The  pasture  at  the  same  lime  is  less  wholesome  and 
nourishing  :  in  short,  by  a  singular  contrast  in  this 
country,  which  is  generally  c(Midenined  for  its  droughts, 
the  proprietors  of  the  Steppes  often  prefer  a  dry  season 
to  one  too  rainy,  The  vegetation  of  the  pasturing 
Step[)es  also  presents  another  peculiarity,  that  the  grass 
is  not  spread  in  an  even  nninner  over  it,  but  in  isolated 
spots,  like  BO  many  wadis  or  oases.  The  even  turf  is 
only  found  in  very  low  valleys. 

The  Stepfies  are  ilivided  by  one  writer  into  •'  eternal 
Step|K"s"  and  "accidental  Step|>e8  :  "  the  first  are  those 
where  the  layer  of  soil  is  so  tliin  that  they  never  can 
b»!  cultivated,  and  trees  will  never  be  able  to  grow  ; 
while  the  others  are  highly  favourable  to  agriculture, 
and  some  remains  of  ancient  forests  are  found  in  th) 
low  valleys.  In  the  Step|>e8  ne.ir  Taganrok,  as  long 
Hs  they  are  uncultivated,  there  is  a  kind  of  natural 
rotation  of  crops  To  *,he  herbage,  which  sometimes 
is  as  high  as  a  man's  waist,  succeeds  the  next  year  a 
coai'se  weed  called  "  burian,"  which  rises  to  the  height 
of  three  or  four  feet,  and  is  cut  to  use  as  fuel.  Though 
it  burns  very  quickly,  it  serves  for  Itnssian  stoves, 
which,  heated  lor  a  quarter  of  au  hour,  will  keep  au 
apartment  warm  during  the  whole  day.  To  the  burian 
succeeds  a  thin  kind  of  grass,  and  then  about  the  third 
year  the  [jasture  is  again  excellent.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  Steppes  is  cultivated,  and,  without  any 
urtiiicial   means,   produces  some  of  the  finest  wheat 
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known.  A  rent  of  one  or  two  je.xn  Biifflccs  to  restore 
to  the  ground  iti  original  fertility,  and  the  enormous 
traota  of  imcultivated  land  make  it  never  necessary  to 
overtax  !<«  powers.  In  other  parts  the  cultivation  of 
the  Steppes  diffem  from  that  of  all  other  countries. 
Certain  ki?ids  of  grain  are  sown  for  several  years  in 
succession,  ind  then  the  ground  is  left  fnllow,  and  bo- 
comes  covered  with  grass.  The  first  year  weeds  spring 
up  in  abundiMice,  and  then  in  the  second  and  third 
y<mr8  the  piiHtur<ge  becomes  excellent.  When  the  soil 
seems  sufficiently  recovered,,  it  is  again  ploughed.  This 
agricultural  cycle  occupiea  trom  ten  to  fifteen  years, 
according  to  the  fertility  of  th«i  soil 


M.  Ilnxtlmusen  divides  the  Steppes  into  five  clasfcs : 

1.  The  tertiary  ciilcurcous  formation  predominates  in 
Bessttraliia,  Kaddia,  and  a  small  port  of  the  government 
of  Kherson. 

2.  The  chalk  forms  the  base  of  the  soil  in  the 
north,  and  embraces  the  Steppes  of  the  governments  of 
Kharkof,  Woroneje,  Tainbof,  o  [lart  of  the  country 
of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  and  the  government  of 
Saratof. 

3.  The  granitic  base,  which  is  a  spur  from  the  Car- 
pathians, extends  along  the  Black  Sea  and  the  S«r  of 
Azof  to  the  Caucasus. 

4.  The  Steppes  of  alluvial  deposit  extend  to  the 
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south-east  along  the  Kuban  and  Terek,  which  run  east 
and  west  iit  the  foot  of  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Caucasus. 

6.  The  St«|)pe8  of  saline  bat«  extend  to  the  east  as 
far  as  the  River  Jaik,  which  runs  into  the  Caspian  Sea 
on  the  north,  and  on  which  is  situated  Oreubourg. 

The  Steppes  of  the  three  tii'st  furiiiations  have  a 
situation  much  higher  above  the  level  of  the  sea  than 
the  alluvial  and  saline  stepii«>  which  Pallas  thinks 
evidently  formed  the  bottom  of  the  waters  when  the 
Caspian  was  united  to  the  Black  Sea.  They  are  every- 
where covered  by  a  rich  layer  of  humus,  more  or  'ess 
thick.  The  alluvial  Steppes  are  of  extraurdinary  fer- 
tility wherever  the  soil  is  not  covered  with  marshes. 

TLe  granitic  Steppes  are  mostly  covered  with  a  thick 


short  grass,  while  the  chalky  and  calcareuus  Stepjies 
produce  herbage  which  reaches  six  or  seven  feet  in 
height,  and  a  profusion  of  beautiful  varieties  of  wild 
flowers.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  covered  with 
reeds,  which  reach  in  the  alluvial  Steppes  an  enormous 
height  The  cynarucephalus,  a  kind  of  reed,  in  German 
"  kletten,"  which  is  used  a.s  fuel,  is  found  from  thirty 
to  forty  feet  in  height.  That  (xirtion  of  the  country  of 
the  Steppes  which  is  likely  to  be  uf  great  future  ira- 
|)ortance  is  the  one  situated  above  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Sea  of  Azof,  between  the  Carpathian  Mountains 
and  the  Don. 

For  a  short  period  in  April  and  May,  the  Stoppes 
present  a  beautiful  appearance.  The  brilliant  green  of 
the  rising  crops  of  corn,  and  the  fresh  grass,  inter- 
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mingled  with  flowen  of  the  moat  lively  oolonn,  %n 
plp'ixinj  oil  the  oye,  and  give  a  oharni  to  the  monotony 
of  lu  J  scenery.  A  hot  scorching  sun,  however,  soon 
withers  tlie  gra.ss,  which  assumes  a  brownish  hue,  and 
olouds  of  dust  increase  the  dreariness  and  parched 
appearance  of  the  8tApi)«e.  During  the  winter  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow,  wliioh  at  times  lies 
several  feet  dee]>.  Uniin|>«ded  by  mountains,  forests, 
or  rising  ground,  the  winds  from  the  north  east, 
paaaing  over  many  hundred  mileH  of  froten  ground, 
blow  with  renistless  violence,  and  often  uninterruptedly 
for  leveial  weeks.  When  the  frost  is  severe,  and  the 
■now  in  a  dry  |>owdery  atiite,  the  wind  drifts  it  about 
and  obscures  the  air.  The  snow-storms  are  calleii  by 
the  inhabitants  "metel"  or  "bura,"and  have  often 
proved  fatal  to  the  half-frozen,  blinded,  and  bewildered 
traveller,  who,  haWng  lost  bin  .y,  is  wandering  over 
the  dreary  icy  ^>.~p|)es  in  sean  of  a  place  of  refuge. 
Detached  houses  and  whole  villages  are  sometimes 
buried  by  the  drifting  snow,  through  which  the 
inmates  are  obliged  to  cut  their  way.  At  times  the 
traveller  IooIch  in  vain  for  the  solitary  post-house  at 
which  he  is  always  anxious  to  arrive,  and  learns  that 
he  has  reached  liis  tem|iorary  resting  place  by  a  slight 
rise  in  the  snow,  and  by  his  sledge  being  overturned 
into  a  hole,  through  which  he  creeps  down  into  the 
snug  cottage,  which  is  sometimes  thus  buiied  for 
several  weeks.  When  the  wind  blows  with  violence, 
and  the  snow  is  driftfKl  about  in  eddies,  the  storm  has 
a  singularly  bewililering  and  stunning  effect.  The 
inhabitants  themselves  lose  their  way,  and  the  herds  of 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  that  happen  to  be  surprised 
by  it,  become  seizr.l  with  a  panic,  and,  ru-hing  head- 
long before  the  ^ile,  defy  every  obstacle  that  presents 
itself  to  their  wild  career.  They  are  then  inevitably 
lost,  and,  overcome  by  fatigue,  they  either  |ierish  in 
the  snow,  or  meet  their  death  by  falling  down  the 
preeipitous  sides  of  some  ravine.  These  ravines  are 
called  •'  Balkas,"  ami  occur  In-quently  in  the  Step|H>s 
that  lie  between  the  Dniester  ami  the  Don.  To  the 
north  of  the  Crimea  they  are  most  frequent,' and  in 
some  |Mrl>  follow  each  other  in  quick  succession,  and 
always  in  the  direction  from  north  to  south. 

The  roatls  in  >outhern  Russia  are  mere  tracks,  and 
those  on  which  |H)8t  communications  "re  estublishrd 
have  earth  thntwn  up  nt  their  sides,  and  at  intervals, 
oonical  mounds  of  earth  or  stone  to  indicate  the  way. 
The  I'ridges  acro.ss  the  ravines  are  generally  in  such  a 
dilapid.ited  condition,  that  butfew  of  themcan  be  trusted. 

The  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  months  of  Mai-ch 
and  April  changes  the  ravines  into  torrents,  the  waters 
of  which,  rushing  with  incredible  violence,  form  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  travellers.  The  ground,  saturated 
with  the  melted  snow,  becomes  so  soft  that  light- laden 
waggons  sink  in  it  to  the  axlo-trees,  and  during  this 
season  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  the  wrecks  of  many 
of  them  that  could  not  be  dragged  through  the  mud, 
and    have  been  abandoned.     Postcaits,'  that  convey 


'  Tlie  (loat-eiii'tii  art'  timnil  Ht  every  pout  •tntion  throughout 
European  ftusttia,  t'roiii  Archimgel  to  the  Ixinks  ofthe  Aras,  on  the 
Iwrder*  nf  Pemiu,  tii>l  are  called  "pavoik,"  or  "telega,"  or 
"  perecludiioi )"  they  are  very  low,  have  a  wnt  for  tiM  dnver  in 
front,  and  will,  with  difflciiliy,  boKI  two  perioniiusidei  thayhave 
no  springs  and  no  leat,  and  the  traveller  aita  on  bb  luggage. 
In  thia  way,  oonriera  and  officer*  perforin  Journeys  of  1000  and 
2000  miles  without  ttopping,  cicept  to  change  at  each  station.  I 
have  myaelf  performed  a  journey  of  liOO  mllei  from  Titlis  to 
Odeeaa  in  thia  manner,  and  have  (Veqnently  known  Riiwiane  to 
fi.ivc  travelkxl  VS,OW  w  13,000  milea  withia  tlie  year. 


but  one  or  two  penoM  beafdea  the  driver,  of  the 

lightest  and  smallest  description,  dragged  by  five  horses, 
proceed  only  at  a  foot's  pace. 

<  )ne  of  the  few  characteristic  features  ofthe  Steppea. 
is  the  number  of  tumuli  or  artificial  mounds  that  are 
scatteretl  over  their  surface,  and  in  some  looalitiea, 
es|)ecially  towanls  the  Azof,  thi>y  are  found  lying 
together  in  great  numbers.'  These  tumuli,  or  "  kur- 
gans  "  as  they  are  called  by  the  nativoa,  are  often  found 
to  contain  valuable  relics  of  early  agea  There  are 
other  artificial  mounds,  similar  to  tumuli,  in  certain 
directions,  atintervals  of  from  one  to  three  versts,  extend- 
ing over  long  lines  of  country,  which  are  supiMiaed  to 
have  served  as  watch-posts  and  lieacons  to  the  roving 
hordes  who  lued  to  inhabit  these  plains.  On  each 
mound  a  watch-tower  was  probably  erected,  and  a 
beacon  prepared,  which,  when  lighted  at  propw 
seasons,  would  serve  either  to  guide  them  home  from  a 
predatory  excursion,  or  give  them  timely  notice  of  the 
a|i|)n>a('h  of  an  enemy.  During  the  summer  montha 
the  well-known  phenomenon  called  the  "mirage"  is 
of^n  seen,  and  its  effeotd  are  as  beautiful  and  deceitful 
as  those  described  in  Africa.  That  part  of  the  Steppea, 
called  the  Tchernomori,  between  the  Kuban  and  the 
Don,  with  the  exception  of  the  districts  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  sea,  is  almost  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  rearing  of  horses,  homed  cattle,  ahd  sheep. 
From  the  Don  westwards  to  the  River  Moloshua,  the 
laud  is  mostly  used  for  tillage.  From  the  Moloshna, 
again  westwards  to  the  l)nie|ier,  the  Steppes,  principally 
inhabited  by  the  Tartar  Nogai  trities,  are  but  little 
cultivated,  and  might  aflbrd  pasturage  to  a  far  larger 
quantity  of  cattle  and  horsea  than  now  graae  apoD 
them. 

The  German  colonies  of  the  Moloshna,  and  others  of 
less  importance  in  the  vicinity  of  Mariopol,  may  be  well 
com|)ared  to  oases  in  the  desert  Their  neat  cottagea, 
with  well'buili  barns  and  out-houses,  surrounded  by 
trees  and  gardens,  and  liy  highly  oultivattxl  fields,  liear 
the  signs  of  wealth  and  comfort,  and  of  the  care 
bestowed  upon  them  by  an  industrious  and  intelligent 
|)opulation.  The  German  colonies  form  a  strikir.g  con- 
trast to  the  dreary  country  in  which  they  are  situated, 
and  to  the  miserable  Russian  villages,  and  the  still 
more  wretche<l  Tatitr  a-uls,  around  them.  Their  situ- 
ation is  always  well  chosen  on  some  sloping  ground,  on 
the  border  of  one  of  the  few  rivuli-ts  that  water  the 
country.  The  population  of  the  Stepiies  is  of  a  mixed 
character,  and  is  com|K>sed  of  Little  Kussians,  Tatar*, 
Greeks,  Cossacks,  German  colonists,  Kalninks,  and 
Armeniana  Although  living  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  each  other,  they  neither  intermarry  nor  aaaociato 
much  with  one  another.  They  differ  in  religion  and 
character  and  features  and  maimers,  and  retain  the  dis- 
tinctive stamp  of  their  origin. 

Game  abounds  on  the  8tep|ien.  The  large  and  small 
bustard  are  seen  in  flocks  in  the  districts  to  the  north 
of  the  Crimea.  The  "  streppet,"  of  a  larger  size  and 
lighter  in  hue  than  the  grouse,  the  only  English  bird 
to  which  it  can  be  com|)ared,  partridges,  quails,  harea, 
anipe,  and  woodcocks,  are  to  be  met  with  in  great 
numbers,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  fine  flavour. 


*  **  It  would  be  tedious  to  Dotiee  on  every  ooesaion  the  extra* 
ordinary  number  of  tumuli  which  appear  during  tli*  whole  miii* 
(i.e.  ban  Kasankaia  to  Teherkaak)  i  1  wiab  tba  reader  only  to 
keep  in  mind  the  enrioos  Ihct  of  thsir  being  svarywhere  in  vixw." 
— C'larks'a  IVmU,  part  i.  p.  Si>4. 
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^olvm  are  Hrame,  and  ara  never  seen  in  p«olu  m  in 
Central  and  Northern  K  uiuiia. 

Innumerable  inhabiiunu  of  a  smaller  race  people 
these  imnieniie  pminn  Aiiiung  these  is  the  suroKe,  or 
marmot  of  the  Alpis  which  is  seen  in  all  parts  of  the 
bteppea,  sitting  erect  near  its  burrow,  and  on  the 
sligntcst  alarm  whistling  very  loud,  and  observing  all 
around.  It  makes  such  extensive  subterraneous 
chambers,  that  the  ground  isperforatetlin  all  directionM, 
and  the  land  destroyed,  wherever  the  aniniiil  is  found. 
The  peasants  universally  give  them  the  name  of 
'  W»Htie.' 

"The  biroke  is  a  gray  animal,  something  like  a 
wolf,  very  furocious,  and  daring  enough  to  attuck  a 
niMl.  The  Cossack  (leanants,  armed  with  their  lances, 
S«lly  forth  and  chase  it  over  their  plains. 

"The  most  numerous  of  all  the  nniinals  of  the 
Steppes  are  'Sa  suslics,'  which  alisolutely  swarm  in  all 
the  Bteppei.  They  make  a  whiHtling  noise  like  the 
suroke,  bi.t  are  much  smaller,  not  being  larger  than  a 
small  weasel.  They  construct  their  hiibiiationsuiider 
ground  with  incredible  swiftness,  excuviiting  first  of  hII 
a  small  cylindrirAl  hole  or  well  |ier|iendiuul.irly  to  the 
depth  of  three  feet  ;  thence,  like  a  correct  miner, 
shooting  out  levels,  although  rather  in  an  ascending 
direction,  to  prevent  being  inciimnioiled  by  water.  At 
the  extremity  of  his  little  galli'ry  the  sualic  fornix  a 
very  8|>acioii8  chamber,  (o  which,  as  to  a  gnknnry.  he 
brings  every  morning  and  evening  i:ll  he  can  collect 
of  favourite  herbage,  of  corn,  if  it  can  be  found,  and 
foots,  and  other  food.  Nothing  is  more  amusing  than 
to  observe  die  habits  of  this  little  animal.  If  any  one 
approaches,  it  is  seen  sitting  at  the  entrance  of  its 
little  dwelling,  erect  ufion  its  hind-feet,  like  the  suroke, 
carefully  watching  all  that  is  going  on  aniund  it. 
Nothing  annoys  it  so  much  as  water ;  and  if  some 
be  poured  into  its  hole,  it  comes  out  and  is  easily 
caught"* 

Buch  is  a  brief  account  of  the  Stepjies  which  occupy 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  as 
they  likewise  form  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
Crimea,  and  approach  within  a  short  distance  of 
Sevastopol  in  the  direction  of  Inkerman,  this  de- 
scription in  the  main  features  will  also  apply  to  that 
peninsula. 

The  Steppes  have  been  the  land  of  nomadic  tribes 
from  the  earliest  historical  times.  They  were  once 
the  path  along  which  the  peoples  of  Asia  travelled 
to  Euro|>e,  at  first  pmbalily  settling  on  the  land,  like 
the  Germans  and  Slaavs;  aftei'wnrd:<  in  historical 
times,  plundering  and  destroying,  like  the  Hiinx  and 
Mongols.  Von  Hammer,  in  his  "  History  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,"  says,  "  These  immense  Step|ies, 
which  Taimur  or  Timour,  in  raarching  against  Tacht- 
a-mish  or  Toktamish,  traversed  in  186  days,  are 
covered  in  winter  with  snow  as  high  as  the  grass 
in  summer,  and  ar«  inhabited  by  the  Nogais  and 
Kalmuks." 

The  Steppes  of  the  Pontus  were  the  last  station  on 
this  long  passage,  and  in  point  of  physical  character 
and  geographical  position  towvds  the  oivilised  world 


'    Mui  nlilttu  of  RaSbD. 

*  Sm  CUrka's  Tratnlt,  part  i.  eh.  18.  Bccently  rewards  have 
bean  ofliirwi  for  tbs  destruetiun  <  I  th*  suslios  on  locount  of  the 
irraat  iqjary  tliajr  do  to  tbt  vrofa  and  Isldt,  Tbejr  make  tba 
•tappe  very  4aii|«roas  Ibr  riding. 


tho  most  interesting  part  of  all  the  Steppes.  Even  in 
mythological  times  the  coasts  of  the  I'oniic  Step[H)a 
were  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  there  existed  a  very 
ancient  and  little  known  religious  oonuection  with  the 
interior  and  its  inhabitants,  the  Scythians  and  Hyper- 
boreans. At  what  time  the  Greek  colonies  originated 
on  the  Pontic  coasts,  and  in  smaller  numbers  oven  far 
iu  the  interior  of  the  country,  is  unknown.  At  a  later 
period  the  Romans  also  had  their  eye  at  least  ii|ion  the 
coasts,  and  in  opposition  to  them  was  constituted  the 
power  of  the  llusphoric  empire,  an:!  the  Cliersonesian 
Republic.  The  Byzantine  em|>eror8  were  for  a  long 
time  masters  of  a  part  of  the  coasts ;  fn>m  them  the 
latter  pa.Hsed  over  to  the  Genoese,  whose  power  some 
proud  ruins  still  testify.  The  Mongols  only  passed 
over  the  Stepjie  ;  but  the  Tartars  founded  an  empire 
on  the  southern  coast,  and  thence  exeiriscd  a  loose 
kind  of  Hwsy  over  their  nomadic  liiethren  of  the 
Steppe.  The  scene  of  the  struggles  between  the 
Turks  nud  Poles  lay  around  the  western  borders  of  the 
Steppe. 

The  whole  connection,  however,  of  the  Euro|)ean 
peoples  and  stntes,  with  their  districts,  wa.^  merely 
crested  by  the  commerce  kept  up  with  the  interior 
from  points  on  the  coast  established  by  civilised 
nations.  But  uivilisatlon  never  (lenetratcd  into  the 
interior,  which  I'tinaiiied  always  the  green  posture- 
land  of  the  noniiidiv  trilies  The  taxk  ot  opening  lip 
this  interior,  and  indiuing  these  iiiiinlmliiied  districts 
into  the  pale  of  civilisation,  was  reserved  for  the 
Russians. 

In  earlier  times  attempts  had  been  made  to  pene- 
trate into  the  country  from  the  snuth,  from  the  sea. 
But  tlie  Russians  came  from  the  north  ;  they  fiist 
sought  tu  open  the  country  from  the  direction  of  the 
sea  is  a  peaceable  manner,  but,  being  disturbed  and 
attacked  by  the  nonmdes  of  the  Steppe,  they  were 
obliged  in  self-defence  to  conquer  the  country. 

That  this  conquest  has  not  lieen  of  niirely  temporary 
im|)ortHnce,  as  in  the  times  of  I  >uriiis,  und  afterwards 
of  the  Mongols,  when  the  footstc}>s  of  the  conquerors 
immediately  disap|ieared  without  leaving  a  trace — and 
that  it  led  to  a  |)ermanent  cultivation  und  peopling  ol 
the  8tep|>e — the  Uussiar.s  are  in  the  first  place  in- 
debted to  the  Cossacks,  whose  peculiar  social  condition 
was  a  proof  that  there  is  actually  an  iiiteriuediate  state 
between  nomadic  and  settled  life. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time,  exiles,  ftigitives,  and  ad- 
venturers t'roni  both  the  Russian  races,  the  J.,ittle  and 
(i reat  Russians— Muscovites  and  Malorussiims — wedged 
themselves  into  the  Step|>e.  The  tbrmer  came  I'ruin 
the  north- west,  and  settled  along  the  Dnieper,  founding 
there,  as  we  have  before  leen,  the  celebrated  republic 
of  the  Zajiorogian  Cossacks.  The  Great  Russians  came 
from  the  north-east,  and  formed  in  the  same  manner 
the  settlement  of  the  Don  (Cossacks.  I'hese  warrior- 
colonists,  these  agriculturists  and  herdsmen  with  mili- 
tary institutions,  these  tillers  of  the  soil  with  nomadic 
habits,  as  KOhl  picturesquely  expresses  it,  were  alone 
fitted  to  introduce  thf  first  germs  of  civilisation  into 
the  Step|ie.  Cossack,  :  t  will  bo  understood,  is  not  an 
expression  for  a  race  of  leople  so  much  as  of  a  state 
of  being  of  a  people.  Cossacks  are,  in  reality.  Great 
and  Little  Russians,  but  they  aivi  Cossacks  on  the 
Steppes  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  were  there  no  Steppes 
there  would  be  no  Cossacks — except  as  an  arbitrary 
institution  upheld  after  the  thing  itself  had  oeaMK] 
to  be. 
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Ruuiia  had  coniiolidated  her  power  in  the  north  of 

the  8tep|ie  iiinuH  the  nixteentn  cnntury,  anil  both 
CoHsaok  niuua  became  gnidiiitlly  milijuct  t<>  her,  but  the 
Ste|)|ie  between  them  wau  ntill,  for  iieurly  two  centu- 
riex,  the  land  of  the  free  noniadH,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  battle-Beld  of  tlie  Tiirk^  and  RuiMians,  of  the 
Cossacka  and  Tartan,  who  founded  an  empire  in  the 
Crimea,  and  from  thence  were  constantly  breaking 
through  the  Steppe,  and  attnicting  Poland  and  Ruiiaia. 

Rui»ia  lirHt  Hucueeded,  under  I'eter  I.,  in  viutorioualy 
reaching  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  after  conquering 
Kazan  and  Astrakhan.  When  i'eter  had  established 
liimsulf  in  the  Sea  of  Azof,  the  Steppes  of  the  Pontua 
and  the  Tarlars  of  the  Crimea  were  cut  off  from  the 
Eastern  Step|ies,  from  which  the  latter  were  formerly 
able  to  recruit  themselves.  Within  a  century  from 
that  time  the  whole  Step|ie,  and  with  it  the  whole 
northern  coant  of  the  Black  Sea,  tell  under  the  power 
of  Ruaiia. 

The  future  importance  of  the  Pontic  districta  consists, 
according  to  Haxthausen  {liusium  Empire,  vol.  II. 
p.  S4),  in  the  following  circumstances.  A  time  will 
come  when  the  greatest  part  of  civilised  Europe,  beinj; 
overpeopled,  will  be  unable  to  maintain  its  industrioiis 
inhabitants  without  the  impoi-tatiim  of  grain  ;  tv  o 
granaries  will  remain  from  which  to  draw  suppl'es, 
North  America  and  the  country  of  the  Black  Soii  in 
the  centre  and  south  of  Russia.  These  immense  maga- 
zines of  grain  will  be  formed  for  Europe,  when  the 
means  of  communication  over  the  Step|ie  become  or- 
ganised in  Huch  a  way  that  the  supplies  may  reach  the 
l>ort8  oi  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof  at  every 
periixl  of  the  year,  and  without  too  great  an  ez|H!ii8e 
either  of  time  or  tnoney.  When  trade  becomes  esta- 
blished hen  on  a  great  scale  (more  than  a  beginning 
already  exists),  other  branches  of  tnule  and  mercantile 
connections  will  be  opened.  Commercial  roads  might 
be  formed  from  hence  to  the  central  parts  of  Asia  ; 
and  were  the  Don  and  the  Volga  united  by  a  canal  or 
railway,  internal  communications  would  be  still  further 
enhanced 

Rusaia  has  already  made  great  efTorts  to  establish  a 
flourishing  trade  on  the  southern  coaHts,  and  to  culti- 
vate and  people  the  Steppes,  which  lie  to  the  north  of 
them.  In  the  tir.st  of  ihese  objects  she  has  succeeded 
in  a  surprising  degree,  and  this  in  the  short  period  of 
sixty  years  ;  in  the  second  she  has  been  less  successful. 
While,  if  we  consider  the  progress  of  trade,  commerce, 
and  wealth,  or  social  life  in  general,  we  shall  tind  thtav 
towns  and  |K)rt8  in  which  the  Russian  |)opulation  is 
not  preduininant,  to  Imve  an  unquestionable  superio- 
rity— the  foreign  trade  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners — even  in  Odessa  and  Taganrog,  so  on  the 
Step|)es  we  still  timl  the  Kalmuks  the  Khirgliir.  and 
other  Tartar  and  Turkoman  tribes,  the  nuiurul  luasiurs 
of  the  lioiL 
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ThZ  KlLHTtKS   KRCISSiRtLT  N<'MAnK.H-l''K«TDKU   IICD  DkESS 

-  Habits  AND  Maknkhh—Mokal  and  Social  Comuition — 
KiBiTEAS  oa  Tknts— I.nudstbt  akd  Eodoatioh — Kalmdk 

GnCAMPIIXNT  — AWKWAKD     MlZTIICO      WITH     TOKXMANS  — 

Satza,  ob  Tombs  or  the  Kalmdks— Kibitza,  ob  I  bnt  or 
A    KAunrx    Pbixciss— Visit  to  a   Pbimczss— Kalmoi 

HOBSZIIAIISHIP. 

No  aooDor  has  the  traveller  left  Sarepta,  on  the 
Volga,  than  on  both  sides  of  that  majestic  stream, 
with  its  multitude  of  isUnda,  clothed  with  alders  and 


aspens,  he  will  see  the  boundless  Steppes  which 
stretch  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  black 
masses  of  Kalmuk  and  Kirghis  enoampmenta,  dotting 
the  surface  here  and  there  ;  and  as  he  proceeds  on  his 
way,  he  will  encounter  numerous  herds  of  oamalz 
going  to  drink  the  dear  water  of  the  Volga,  and  he 
will  Hnd  himself  wandering  among  the  Kalmuk  kibit- 
kaa  scattered  over  the  Steppes. 

The  Kalmuks,  all  of  them  nomades,  are  exoluaively 
engaged  in  rearing  cattle,  and  know  nothing  whatever 
of  agriculture.  They  breed  camels,  oxen,  sheep,  and 
above  all,  horses,  of  which  they  have  an  excellent 
description,  small,  but  strong  and  agile,  and  of  great 
endurance.  I  have  ridden,  fays  a  South  Russian 
traveller,  Hommaire  de  Hell,  a  Kalmuk  home  often 
eighteen  and  even  twenty-five  leagues  without  once 
dismounting.  The  Russian  cavalry  is  mounted  chiefly 
on  horses  from  the  Caapian  8tep|>es  :  the  average  price 
of  a  good  horse  is  from  80  to  100  rubles.  Formerly 
the  Kalmuks  uaeil  to  send  their  horses  to  the  great 
fairs  of  Poland,  |>aying  a  duty  of  1.73  rubles  on  every 
horse  sold  ;  but  the  duty  whs  raised  to  0.20  rubles  in 
I8'.'8,  for  every  horse  arriving  in  the  fair,  and  this 
unlucky  measure  immediately  destroyed  all  trade  with 
Poland.  The  business  of  hirse-breeding  has  dimi- 
nished immensely  ever  since  in  the  Caspian  steppe*. 
The  government  afterwards  returned  to  the  old  rate 
of  duty;  but  the  mischief  was  done,  and  the  Kalmuks 
did  not  again  appear  in  their  old  marketa 

It  is  imp<i8sible  to  know,  even  approximately,  the 
amount  of  cattle  ta-longlng  to  the  tribes,  for  the  Kal- 
muks are  too  suiterxtitious  ever  to  acknowledge  the 
number  of  their  stock.  From  various  data  collected 
at  Astrakhan,  I'roni  the  superintendents  of  the  hordes, 
we  may  estimate  that  the  Kalmuks  jMRisetui  ob  the 
whole  from  2.'50,000  to  300,000  hornet,  about  60,000 
camels,   180,000  kine,  and  nearly  a  million  sheep. 

Prince  Tumene  ia  the  only  one  of  the  Kalmuks  who 
has  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  his  attempts  have  been 
exceedingly  favoured  by  the  character  of  the  soil  in 
his  domains  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga.  His 
prmlnce  consists  of  grain,  grapes,  and  all  kinds  of 
fruit.  He  has  even  tried  to  manufacture  (/'hampagne 
wine,  but  with  little  success ;  and  when  we  visited 
him,  he  entreated  me  to  send  him  a  good  work  on  the 
subject,  that  he  might  begin  his  opei-ations  again  on 
an  improved  plan 

Prince  Tondoudnf  is  also  striving  to  follow  in  Prince 
Tumene's  footste|is.  Ho  has  lately  marked  out  a 
large  S|<ace  in  the  steppes  for  the  fixed  residence  of  a 
part  of  his  Kalninks,  but  I  greatly  doubt  that  his 
wishes  can  ever  be  realised.  He  has  for  many  years 
possessed  a  very  handsome  d-velling,  but  he  haauot  yet 
been  able  to  give  up  his  tent,  so  strong  is  the  attach- 
ment of  all  this  race  to  a  nomade  life.  But  the  most 
potent  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  a  |iermanent 
colony  consists  in  the  nature  of  the  soil  itself  We 
have  traversed  that  |>ortion  of  the  stepiies  which  have 
been  allotted  to  the  Kalmuks  in  almost  all  direc- 
tions, and  fiuind  everywhere  only  an  argillaceous, 
sandy,  or  salt  soil,  generally  nnsnited  to  agriculture. 
Where  there  is  jaisture,  the  i^raas  is  so  short  and  thin, 
that  the  ground  exactly  restnuiles  the  appearance  of 
the  steppeu  of  t,he  Black  .Sea,  when  the  grass  l>egins  to 
grow  again  after  the  condagratiMus  of  winter.  Hence 
the  Kalmuks  are  ever  on  the  move  to  find  fresh 
pasture  for  their  cattle,  and  seldom  remain  in  one  spot 
Car  more  than  a  month  or  six  weeka     But  the  most 
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•eriona  nhxtncio  to  nsriciiltiire  ia  th«  w«nt  of  ft-uHh 
wat«r.  Tliu  fuw  lirookH  tliiit  run  through  the  Htt'|i|iea 
are  dry  during  the  gruutcr  part  of  the  yeur,  and  the 
Runimen  are  gunurully  without  ruin.  The  cold,  too, 
iH  aa  intolerable  an  the  heat :  for  four  iiionthH  the  thni  - 
niometer  ii«  nlmost  alwaya  ht  'itdy  at  twenty-eight 
di'grees  of  Keauiuur  in  the  iihade,  and  vury  often  it 
riHea  to  thirty-two ;  then  when  winter  seta  in  it  falU 
to  twenty-eight  degrees  below  zero  ThuN,  there  is  a 
diflerance  of  nearly  sixty  degruea  between  the  winter 
and  the  auninier  temperature.  If  in  >>'ldition  to  thuM 
changea  of  teknperature  we  conBiilui  the  total  flatneaa 
of  the  country,  ex|M>i)ed  without  any  nhelter  to  'he 
violence  of  the  north  and  enitt  winds,  it  will  easily  be 
couceired  how  unfaTourablu  it  must  be  to  agriculture. 
A  nonuuie  life  aovms,  then^fnre,  a  neoeaaity  for  the 
Kalinuka,  and  until  the  develii|iiiient  of  civilisation 
among  theui  shall  make  thitni  feel  the  need  of  fixed 
dwellinga,  they  must  be  left  free  to  wander  over  their 
stepiiea.  Mor(H)vor,  In  apjilying  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  pastoral  pursuits,  they  render  much  greater 
service  to  Russia  than  if  they  employed  theroselvea  in 
cultivating  a  stubborn  and  thankless  soil.  No  doubt 
there  are  numerous  oaiwH  scattered  over  these  immense 
plains,  just  as  in  other  deserts,  and  agriculture  might 
have  some  success  in  the  northern  parts ;  but  these 
favounble  »\tata  are  all  situated  amid  wilderuesHeH 
where  the  cultivators  would  find  no  markets  for  their 
prmlucei  In  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks,  the  Rus-siitn 
government  still  persists  in  its  endeavours  to  colon  i.te 
the  Kalmuks,  and  strives  with  all  its  might  to  intro- 
duce among  them  its  system  of  uniformity.  Bnt  its 
tffurta  have  hitherto  been  quite  fruitless  ;  the  linnles 
are  now,  iMirhnps,  more  than  ever  attach  'd  to  tlieir 
vagrant  way  of  life,  in  which  they  find  at  least  a  cmn- 
penaation  for  the  privileges  and  the  inde|)endence  of 
which  they  have  been  deprived. 

The  Kalmuks,  like  most  other  nations,  arc  diviiled 
into  three  orders,  nobles,  clergy,  and  commons  ;  the 
uiemben  of  the  aristiKiracy  assume  the  name  of  whilr, 
boiuB,  whilst  the  common  |>eople  are  called  blac/c  hoiwt. 
The  prieata  belong  inditfereutly  to  either  class,  but 
thoae  that  issue  from  the  ntnks  of  the  people  do  not 
eiisily  succeed  in  effacing  the  stain  of  their  origin.  The 
prejudices  of  noble  liirtli  are,  however,  much  less  deeply 
rooted  at  this  day  thnu  formerly,  anatunti  oon.-<ei|iience 
of  the  destruction  of  the  |)owor  of  the  kimns  and  the 
princes,  and  the  complete  subjection  of  the  hordes  to 
the  laws  and  cuatoms  of  the  empire.  Berginunu's 
account  has  therefore  become  quite  inapplicable  to  the 
present  state  of  things,  and  can  only  give  false  notions 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Kalmuka, 

Among  the  Asiatic  races  there  is  none  whose  features 
are  so  distinctly  characterised  aa  those  of  the  Mongols. 
Paint  one  individuiil  and  you  paint  the  whole  nation. 
In  181S,  the  celebrated  artist,  Isaliey,  after  seeing  a 
great  number  of  Kalmuks,  observed  so  striking  a 
reserablanoe  between  them,  that  having  to  take  the 
likeness  of  Prince  Tumeue,  and  perceiving  that  the 
prince  was  very  leatlesa  at  the  last  sittings,  he  begged 
liim  to  send  one  of  his  serviuits  in  his  stead.  In  that 
way  the  painter  finished  the  portnut,  which  turned 
out  to  be  a  moat  striking  likeness,  a»  I  myself  can 
testify.  All  the  Kalmuks  have  eyes  aet  obliquely, 
with  eyelids  little  opened,  scanty  black  eyebrows,  noses 
deeply  deprasied  near  the  forehead,  prominent  cheek- 
bones^ span  beards,  thin  moustaches,  and  a  brownish 
)«l]ow  skin.    The  lips  of  tb«  men  ar«  thick  and 


floHhy,  hut  the  women,  fNirticulurly  those  of  high  rarik, 
have  heart-shaped  mouths  uf  no  common  beauty.  All 
have  enormous  ears,  projecting  strongly  from  the  head, 
and  their  hiiir  is  invariably  black.  The  Kalmuks  are 
gencnvlly  small,  but  with  figures  well  rounded,  and  an 
easy  carriage.  Very  few  deformed  persona  are  seen 
amons  thoin,  for  with  more  good  aenao  than  oiirselvea, 
they  leave  the  development  of  their  children's  frames 
entirely  to  nature,  and  never  put  any  kind  of  garment 
on  them  until  the  age  of  nine  or  ten.  No  sooner  arc 
they  able  to  walk,  than  they  mount  on  horseback, 
and  apply  themselves  with  all  their  hearts  to  wrestling 
and  riding,  the  chief  amusenienta  of  the  tribes. 

The  jM)rtrait  we  have  drawn  of  the  Kalmuka  ia 
certainly  not  very  engaging ;  but  their  own  notiona  of 
beauty  are  very  different  from  oura.  A  Kalmuk  prin- 
cess has  been  named  to  us,  who,  though  frigh^lly 
ugly  in  European  eyes,  nevertheless  (lassed  for  snoh  a 
marvel  of  loveliness  among  her  own  people,  that  after 
having  had  a  host  of  suitors,  she  was  at  last  carried  off 
by  force  by  one  of  her  admirers. 

Like  all  inhabitants  of  vast  plains,  the  Kalmnks 
have  exceedingly  keen  sight  An  hour  after  sun-set 
they  am  still  distinguish  a  camel  at  a  distance  of  three 
miles  or  more.  Very  often  when  I  perceived  nothing 
but  a  point  barely  visible  on  the  horison,  they  clearly 
made  out  a  horseman  armed  with  his  lance  and  gun. 
They  have  also  an  extmordinnry  factdly  for  wending 
their  way  through  their  pathless  wildernesses.  With- 
out the  least  apparent  mark  to  guide  them,  they 
traverse  hundreds  of  miles  with  their  flocks,  without 
ever  wandering  from  the  right  course. 

The  costume  of  the  common  Kalmnks  is  not  marked 
by  any  very  decided  |)eciiliarity,  the  cap  alone  excepted. 
It  is  invariably  of  yellow  cloth  trimmed  with  black 
lambskin,  and  is  worn  by  both  sexes.  I  am  even 
tempted  to  think  that  there  are  some  superstitious 
notions  connected  with  it,  seeing  the  difficulty  I  expe- 
rienced in  procuring  one  as  a  specimen.  The  trousers 
are  wide  and  o|)en  below.  Persons  in  good  circum- 
stances wear  two  long  tunics,  one  of  which  is  tied 
round  the  waist,  but  the  u.sual  dress  consists  only  of 
trousers  and  a  jacket  of  skin  with  tight  sleeves.  The 
men  shave  a  |>nrt  of  their  heads,  and  the  rest  of  the 
hair  is  gathered  into  a  single  mass,  which  bangs  on 
their  shoulders.  The  women  wear  two  treasea,  and 
this  is  really  the  only  visible  criterion  of  their  sex. 
The  princes  have  almost  all  adopted  the  Circassian 
costume,  or  the  uniform  of  the  Cossacks  of  Astrakhan, 
to  which  body  some  of  them  belong.  Tlie  ordinary 
foot  gear  is  red  boots  with  very  high  heels,  and 
generally  much  too  short.  The  Kalmuks,  like  the 
Chinese,  greatly  admire  small  feet,  and  as  they  are 
constantly  on  horseback,  their  short  boots,  which 
would  be  torturing  to  us,  caiuie  them  no  inconvenience. 
But  they  are  very  bod  pedestrians ;  the  form  of  their 
boots  obliges  them  to  walk  on  their  toes,  and  they  are 
exceedingly  distressed  when  they  have  not  a  horse  to 
mount 

They  never  set  out  on  a  journey  unarmed.  They 
usually  carry  a  poniard  and  a  long  Asiatic  gun,  gene- 
rally a  matchlock.  The  camel  is  the  beast  they  com- 
monly ride,  guiding  it  by  a  string  passed  through  its 
nostrils,  which  gives  them  complete  command  over  the 
animoL  They  have  long  quite  abandoned  the  use  of 
bows  and  arrows ;  the  gun,  the  lance,  and  the  dagger 
being  now  their  only  weapons.  Cuirasses,  too,  have 
become  uaeleas  to  them.     I  saw  a  few  admirable  sped- 
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lucus  at  Prince  Tnmeno'g,  which  appeared  to  be  of 
Persinu  uiaimilicture,  and  were  valued  at  from  fifty  to 
a  hundred  horses.  In  spite  of  tlio  precepts  of  liiidd- 
his.n,  vrhich  forbid  them  to  kill  any  animal,  tlie 
Kaimuks  are  skilful  i<p<irtinu<n  with  hawk  and  g\in. 
They  almost  always  tiluiot  in  the  manner  of  tlio  old 
arquebusiers,  resting  the  guu  on  a  long  fork  which 
plays  upon  an  axis  fixed  at  the  extremity  of  th( 
barrel 

TLi.  Kaimuks,  like  all  pa.stond  people  live  very 
fnigally.  Dairy  produce  forms  their  chief  aliment, 
and  their  favourite  be\erage  is  tea.  They  eat  meat 
also,  particularly  horsetlcsli,  which  they  prefer  to  any 
other,  but  very  well  done,  and  D  ,t  raw,  as  some  w  'iti^rs 
have  asserted.  As  for  cereal  food,  which  the  natives 
!jf  Europe  prize  so  highly,  the  Kalmu'...<  scarcely  kimw 
;*.«  use  ;  it  is  only  at  rare  intervaLs  that  some  of  them 
buy  bread  or  oatcake  from  the  neighbouring  Hns.siuns. 
Their  tea  is  prepared  in  a  very  peculiar  manne  .  .; 
coroes  to  them  IVorn  China,  in  the  .shape  of  very  hard 
bricks  compo.scd  of  the  leaves  and  coarsest  parts  of  the 
plant.  After  boiling  it  a  coii.siderable  time  in  water, 
tht,y  add  milk,  butter  aTid  s.ilt.  The  infusion  then 
acquires  consistency,  and  becomes  of  a  dirty  red  yellow 
colour.  Ve  ta.sted  the  beverage  at  Prince  Tuiiieiic's, 
l^ut  must  ^^onfe.ss  it  whs  jK'rfectly  detestable,  and 
instantly  reiainded  us  of  Madame  Gibou's  incredilile 
pn'paration.  They  say,  however,  that  it  is  easy  to 
accustom  oneself  to  this  tea,  and  that  at  last  it  i.s 
thought  delicious.  At  all  events  it  has  one  good 
(|uality.  By  strongly  exciting  pei-8]iirution,  it  serves 
as  an  eicellont  preventative  ugiinst  the  effecta  of 
sudden  chills.  The  Ka'.muks  drink  their  tea  out  of 
r.)und  shallow  little  wootleu  vessels,  to  which  they 
often  attach  a  very  high  value.  I  liave  seen  several 
\>hich  were  priced  at  two  or  three  ho-ses.  They  are 
generally  made  of  roots  brought  from  *  "ia.  It  is 
sui^erfluons  to  say  that  the  Kaimuks,  knowin<4  nothing 
of  the  use  of  tea-kettl-s,  pre|>are  their  infusion  in 
large  iron  pots.  Next  to  tea  there  is  no  beverage 
they  are  so  fond  of  a.s  spirituous  liquors.  I'hey  niunu- 
fa"ture  a  sort  of  brandy  from  mare's  or  cow's  milk  ; 
but  as  it  is  very  weak,  .'id  has  little  action  on  the 
bniin,  they  seek  after  Kus.si.tn  liquors  with  intense 
ei.geniesB,  so  that  to  prevent  the  pernicious  conse- 
quences of  tLi.i  pa.ssion,  the  government  hits  been 
obliged  to  prohibit  tiie  estalipshment  of  any  dram- 
shops among  the  hordes  The  W(mien  i  e  as  ea^^er 
after  the  (•''  \\  liquor  as  the  men,  but  they  have  seldom 
an  opiMJrtun.'.v  to  indi:lge  tlieir  taste,  lor  thi  ir  lords 

and  maaw;.' tch  thciu  narriwiy  in  this  respect.     The 

Kalmuk  kitchen  if  disgustingly  filthy.  A  li.  ..sekeeper 
would  think  hers  If  di.sgraced  if  she  washed  her  utensils 
with  water.  Wl  ei'  she  has  to  clean  a  ves.scl,  no  mat- 
ter .  f  what  R'-rt,  she  merely  enifii'ss  out  its  coi. tents, 
and  polishes  the  inside  with  the  i  '<ck  of  bcr  iisud. 
Often  have  I  had  pans  of  milk  l^rought  to  me  that  had 
been  cleansed  in  this  in;;eniou8  inanntr.  However, 
as  we  have  aire  idy  remurked,  tho  interior  of  the  tents 
by  no  means  exhibits  the  filth  with  which  this  people 
has  oeen  often  charged. 

Among  the  Kaimuks,  !ike  most  Oriental  nations, 
the  stronger  sex  considers  all  household  cares  deroga- 
tory to  its  dignity,  and  leaves  them  entirely  to  the 
women,  whose  business  it  is  to  cook,  take  «;are  of  the 
children,  keep  the  tents  in  order,  make  up  the  garm*  its 
and  fun)  of  the  family,  and  attend  to  the  <-aitle.  The 
men  barely  oondeMsiid  to  groom  their  hoi...>>i  ihey 


luint,  drink  tea  or  brandy,  stretch  themselves  out  on 
felts,  and  .<cniike  or  sleep.  Add  tn  tlie.so  daily  occu- 
[uitions  sonii!  games,  such  as  ches.s,  and  liiit  played 
with  knnckle-bone.s,  and  yon  have  a  eompleto  picture 
of  the  existeni'e  of  :i  Kalmuk  jmter  /miiUUit.  The 
women  are  quite  hal)ituave<i  to  their  toil.soi.io  iifc,  .md 
make  (cheerful  a.id  contented  housewives  ;  but  ihey 
grow  old  fast,  and  after  a  few  ytms  of  wedlock  become 
frighttully  ugly.  Thei:  appearance  ilieu  diffei's  iu)l  at 
nil  from  'hat  of  the  men;  their  masculine  IbrinH,  the 
shape  of  their  features,  their  '  'vrthj'  coraplexidu,  and 
tho  iilentity  of  costume  oft  .  deceive  the  most  pmo 
tised  eye. 

We  twnoe  visited  the  Kaimuks,  and  the  favourable 
opi''i(iTi  v/B  conceive<l  of  them  from  the  first  was  never 
shaken.  They  ai-e  the  most  pacific  |)eople  imaginable  ; 
in  an.dysing  thei'-  physM)gnomy,  it  is  i'n|M)ssible  to 
believe  i!;  't  a  malicious  tliought  can  ent  t  tneir  heads. 
vVe  invariably  encountered  the  frankest  and  must 
affable  hospitality  among  them,  and  our  arrival  in  a 
camp  was  always  hailed  by  the  joyfi'l  shouts  of  the 
whole  tribe  hurrying  to  meet  us.  Acconling  to 
Bergmaiin's  book  he  seems  not  to  have  fared  so  well 
at  their  hands,  and  he  revenges  himsidf  by  jminl- 
ing  them  in  a  very  odious  light. 

A  very  marked  characteristic  of  these  tribes  is  their 
sociability.  They  seldom  eat  alone,  and  oftti'  enter- 
tain each  other  ,  it  is  eve  a  their  custom,  before  tasting 
tlieir  foml,  to  offer  :.  [lait  of  it  to  strangers,  or,  if  none 
are  jirescnt,  to  children,  the  act  is  in  their  eyes  both 
a  work  of  charity,  and  a  sort  of  propitiary  ofTering  in 
acknowledgment  of  tlic  bounty  of  the  Deity. 

Their  dwellings  are  felt  ttuits,  called  kibilkat,  by  the 
Uussisns.  They  are  four  or  five  yards  in  diameter, 
cylindrical  to  ihe  height  of  a  man's  shoulder,  with  a 
conical  top,  oi)ei'.  at  the  apex  to  let  the  smoke  escaiH". 
'Ihe  frame  is  li -lit,  ami  •an  be  taken  asunder  for  tho 
ec  nvenience  of  carriage,  'ihe  ukeletim  of  the  roof 
eoMsisIs  of  a  wooden  ring,  forming  the  apc-ture  for  the 
smoke,  and  of  a  great  number  cif  small  s^urs  Hup|K)rting 
tho  ring,  and  resting  on  the  upjier  circumference  of 
the  cylindrical  frame.  The  whole  tent  is  liglt  enough 
to  be  CJirricd  by  two  camels.  A  kibitka  serves  f  >r  a 
whole  family ,  men,  women,  and  chihiren  sleep  in  it 
promiscue'sly  without  any  separation  In  tho  centre 
there  is  alvays  a  trivet,  on  which  staiuls  the  pot  used 
for  cooking  tea  and  ir'«<t.  The  Unci  is  partly  covered 
V  ilh  (elf ,.  car|iets,  anil  .iiata;  tho  eoviches  are  op|/<)site 
the  vlivir.  and  the  walls  ot  the  t"nt  are  hung  with 
arms,  lealhei-n  vessels,  household  uteiudla,  quarters  of 
meal,  »c. 

Among  t..e  most  importint  occupatiooa  of  these 
people  are  the  distillation  of  spiritc,  r.!;;'  tV."  manufac- 
ture of  felts,  to  which  a  certain  season  of  the  yea.  's 
appropriated.  For  the  latter  operation  the  men  them- 
selves awake  out  of  their  lethargy,  and  condescend  lo 
put  their  hands  to  the  work.  They  ina'.e  t'fy!  '  inds 
of  felt,  gray  and  white.  The  price  of  i'.e  best  u  ten 
or  twelve  r  bles  f'oi  the  piece  ot  eight  yards  by  two. 
The  Ka'nnik  ,  are  also  v.  ry  expert  in  making  leathern 
vessels  for  liijiiids  <  I  all  shapes  and  a'zct.  with  ex- 
tremely small  thivftta.  The  women  tan  the  skiiip  aft<T 
a  manner  which  the  L-iiriuus  in  these  matters  wil'  find 
described  by  the  eelebrate<i  traveller,  Pallas.  Tho 
priests  moreover,  mauulucturo  some  very  jieculiar  tea. 
-.■•"lilien;  they  are  of  wood,  their  shape  a  truncated 
cone,  with  numerous  ornamental  hoo|>8  of  eo\  ^r.  In 
other  re«|)«ota  industry  has  made  no  progniu  among 
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the  Kaltniiks.  whose  wants  are  so  lituited,  that  none  of 
ttiem  hn8  evfi-  Icit  the  need  of  applying  himself  to  any 
(li.stinet  tniilr.  Every  man  can  8up|)ly  his  own  want«, 
and  we  never  foiind  an  artisan  of  any  kind  ainon;^  the 
hordes.  At  Astrakhan,  there  are  some  Kalnnik 
journeymj-n  ciiiiii-jod  in  the  fisheries,  and  many  of 
tiiem  are  in  high  repute  na  hoatinon.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  not  for  want  of  intelligence  they  are  without  arts, 
V)Ut  hecause  they  hav  no  need  of  thorn. 

Wo  frequently  qui'sti(ino«l  the  Knlmuks  respecting 
their  wintering  under  a  tont,  and  they  always  assured 
us  tltat  their  kiliitkas  ])erfectly  pnifected  them  from 
the  cold.  By  day  they  keep  up  a  fire  with  reeds  and 
dried  dung;  and  at  night,  when  there  remains  only 
clear  coal,  tlw-v  stop  up  all  the  o]M(ninga  to  confine  the 
heat  Thei.'  fe  cs.  besidiia,  as  I  knov  from  ex]>erience, 
are  so  well  niad»-,  as  to  shelter  C^—  completely  from 
the  most  furiims  tem|)cstii. 

We  have  little  to  say  uf  the  education  of  the 
Kalmuks.  Their  princes  and  priestsalone  boast  of  some 
learning,  but  it  coiisixts  only  in  a  knowledge  of  their 
religi(Mi8  works.  The  ina.s8  of  the  people  grovel  in 
utter  ^^orance.  Nevertheless,  a  very  notable  intel- 
le<.'tual  movement  took  plae^e  among  the  tribes  in  the 
lieginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  which  period 
Zaia  Paodity,  one  of  then-  high  priests,  invented  a  new 
alphabet,  and  enriched  the  old  Mongul  language  with 
many  Turkish  elements.  Thereuiwn  the  Kalniuk 
nation  had  a  literature  of  its  own,  and  soon,  under  the 
influence  of  Its  numerous  ti-aditions,  and  its  historical, 
SHcreil,  and  political  books,  it  exhiliited  al!  the  germs 
cf  a  hopeful,  nascent,  civilisjition ;  imr  w;is  it  rare  in 
those  days  to  find  men  ol  'ecidod  talent  among  the 
ari.';tooracy.  But  Ubaeha's  emigration  bliglited  all 
these  frtir  hoj)e».  The  liooka  wen' all  carried  oil' hv  the 
iugitivea;  the  ol<l  traditions,  so  potent  among  Asiatic 
nations,  gradu.dly  becanie  cx'.init,  the  natural  bond 
that  knitted  th«  various  hordes  together  was  broken, 
and  the  Kalmuks  that  remained  in  Euro|)e  soon 
rela|wed  into  their  o'l  liarbnrian  inndition. 

The  habits  ot  priva  life  among  the  KalniuKa  are  of 
coiirse  in  accordance  with  their  stite  of  civilisation 
and  leligious  belief,  and  are  strongly  marked  by  all  their 
gro.Hs  stiperstitions  Yet  certain  of  their  customs  are 
serious  and  affecting,  and  cannot  fail  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  iiuveller.  Others  are  curious  for 
their  |iatriiirchal  siniplioity.  When  a  woman  is  in 
lalionr,  one  or  more  piicsts  arf.  sent  for,  and  whilst  the 
husband  runs  round  the  tent  with  c.  big  stick  to  drive 
away  the  evil  spirits,  the  gholun'^js  stjuid  at  the  door 
reciting  praynrn,  and  invoking  t'le  tavour  of  the  deity 
on  the  child  r'^out  Ik  be  bora.  When  the  babe  is 
come  into  the  world,  one  of  the  reLitions  goes  out  of 
the  tent,  and  gives  ii,  the  name  of  the  first  object  he 
sees.  This  is  the  practiie  anions,'  all  clasi-es  1  have 
known  a  prince  /.iltU  t)o^.  and  other  individuals 
bearing  the  most  whimsical  uami»  The  women  remain 
veiled  for  ranny  days  after  their  delivery,  and  a  certain 
tMiie  must  elapse  before  they  can  be  present  at  the 
I'eligiuus  ceremonies. 

The  custoiiiH  observe<l  in  marriages  are  more  in- 
'.eresting,  ^^articnlarly  when  the  young  couple  lielong 
t'.-  the  aristocracy.  The  pi'eliminurie.s  consist  in  stipu- 
lating the  amouDt  in  horHe.<i,  oamels,  and  money,  which 
the  bridegroom  in  to  pay  to  the  bride's  lather ;  this 
iieing  setthnl,  the  young  man  sets  out  on  horsebick, 
accumpaiiieu  by  the  chief  nobles  of  his  Ul'iss,  to 
mrry  off  his  bride,     A  sham  ruaisUuice  is  always  made 


by  the  people  of  her  camp,  in  spite  of  which  she  fails 
not  to  1)0  borne  away  on  a  richly  caparisoned  horse, 
with  louil  sliouLs  and  fiux  de.  joii>.  When  the  party 
arrive  at  the  s|Kit  where  the  kibitka  of  the  now  couple 
is  to  stand,  and  where  the  trivet  supporting  their  great 
|)iit  is  already  placed,  the  bride  and  biiclegroom  dis- 
mount, kneel  down  on  carpets,  and  receive  the  bene- 
diction of  their  jiriests ;  then  they  rise,  and,  turning 
towards  the  sun,  address  their  invocations  aloud  to  the 
four  elements.  At  this  moment  the  horso  on  which 
the  bride  has  been  lirouglit  home  is  stripped  of  sadille 
and  bridle,  and  turned  loose  for  any  one  to  catch  and 
keep  who  can.  The  intention  of  this  practice,  which 
is  observed  only  among  the  rich,  is  to  signify  to  the 
bride  that  she  is  thenceforth  to  live  only  with  her 
hiislKind,  and  not  think  of  returning  to  her  parents. 
The  sotting  up  of  the  kibitka  concludes  the  whole 
ceremony.  Qlie  bride  renniins  veiled  until  the  tent  is 
rea<ly,  and  her  husband  taking  off  her  veil,  hands  her 
into  her  new  home.  There  is  one  curious  incident  in 
the  marriages  of  the  wealthy  which  deserves  mention. 
The  bride  choose.s  a  bridesmaid  who  accompanies  her 
in  her  abduction  ;  and  when  they  come  to  the  place 
for  the  kibitka,  the  bride  throws  her  handkerchief 
among  the  men  ;  whoever  catches  it  must  marry  the 
bridesmaid.  For  a  year  after  marriage  the  wife  must 
confine  hei-self  to  the  tent,  and  during  all  that  time 
can  only  receive  visits  on  its  threshold.  Afterwards 
she  is  free  to  do  just  as  she  likes. 

All  marriages  are  not  contracted  in  this  peaceable 
manner  among  the  Kalni  iks  When  the  relations 
cannot  agri'e  on  the  terms,  h  liich  is  no  unusual  cise,  the 
question  is  very  often  settled  by  force  If  the  young 
niiiM  is  really  eiiiiinouted  he  calls  together  his  comrades, 
and  liy  force  or  cunning  can-ie:  ^IT  the  girl,  who,  after 
she  has  once  entered  his  tent,  cannot  uuder  any  pretext 
be  reclaimed  liy  lier  parents. 

Llamism  seeins  in  the  beginning  to  have  forbidden 
polygamy  and  divorce,  but  those  prohibitions  have 
long  become  oh.tolete,  and  both  piiictices  are  now 
legalised  among  all  the  Kalmuks  In  ttue  of  infidelity 
on  the  wife's  p.Mt,  iht^  repudiation  laU(M  place  publicly, 
if  the  lm.sl»ind  re(jnires  it.  The  most  Inokeii  down 
hoi'se  that  can  lo  found  i.-.  lirought  out,  its  tail  is  cut 
oir,  the  guilty  woinan  is  mounted  on  its  bare  bi<ck,  and 
hooted  out  of  *,he  Uluss.  But  these  scenes  occur 
very  rarely;  for  the  offended  husliand  usually  contents 
liimsi'lf  with  sending  his  wifi!  away  privately,  after 
giving  her  a  few  he.id  of  cattle'  f'oi-  iier  su])|)ort.  The 
Kalmuks  of  tiie  t^as  '.n  inilulgo  very  seldom  in  poly- 
gamy ;  indeed  I  never  heard  of  more  tlmn  one  indivi- 
ilu:d  who  had  two  wives.  I'he  conditicjii  of  women 
among  them  is  very  different  tioin  what  prevails  in 
Turkey  and  great  part  of  Asia  ;  the  reslrictious  of 
the  harem  are  unknown,  and  both  wives  and  maids 
enjoy  the  greatest  independence,  and  may  freely  expose 
tiieir  fatws  to  view  on  all  occusioiiB. 

The  first  emampnn'iit  of  Kalmuks  visited  consisted 
of  a  'jcore  of  tents.  All  the  men  came  out  to  meet 
us:  they  took  the  camels  from  the  britchka,  and  would 
not  allow  our  people  to  lenil  a  hand  ;  then  Imving 
pitched  our  *.ent  a  little  way  off  from  their  own,  at  the 
foot  of  a  lumulua,  thoy  liegan  to  dance  with  their 
•voui  11,  in  token  of  rijOicing.  One  of  the  latt<'r  went 
down  on  her  knees  and  begged  some  tubucco,  and 
when  she  had  K"t  it  she  became  an  object  of  envy 
to  her  comiuuious,  before  whom  she  haateued  to  dig- 
play  and  smoke  it 
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When  night  hnH  fullcn,  the  camp  was  lighted  up 
with  miinfiuus  tiics,  whicli  giive  «  still  more  ciiiious 
iisjK'ct  to  the  kibitkus,  and  the  ihinciiig  tigiircs  ol'  tlie 
Kalinuks  and  Cossiuks,  whoso  exuboiaiit  gaiety  vnus  in 
part  owing  to  an  exd-aiirdiiiary  distribution  of  food 
and  brandy.  The  women  iidvanced  in  their  turn,  and 
seveml  of  them  forming  a  circle,  danced  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ladies  of  honour  of  the  I'rinreHsTuniine 
Hut  they  ull  seemed  extremely  ugly,  llin\igh  some  of 
them  were  very  young. 

Two  days  afterwards  we  arrived  at  the  edge  of  a 
|»ond,  where  we  arranged  to  pass  the  uight  The  sight 
of  the  water,  and  the  thoiusamls  of  birds  on  its  surf.ice, 
afforded  us  real  delight ;  there  needed  but  such  a  little 
thing,  under  such  circumstances  u-s  ours,  to  constitute 
an  event,  and  occupy  the  imagination  !  All  that  even- 
ing was  spent  in  shooting  and  hawking,  bathing,  and 
walking  round  and  round  the  pool.  We  could  not 
satiate  ourselves  with  the  pleasure  of  beholding  that 
brackish  mud,  and  the  forest  of  reeds  th»t  encompassed 
it.  No  lan(lsoaj)e  on  the  Alps  or  the  Tyrol  was  pro 
Lahly  ever  hailed  with  so  much  enthusiasm. 

Heyond  this  pond,  the  appearance  of  the  Steppes 
gradually  changed  ;  water  grew  lesii  rare,  the  vegetation 
less  scorched.  We  saw  from  time  to  time  herds  of 
more  than  live  hundred  camels,  grazing  iu  freedom 
on  the  short  thick  gratis.  Soni»  of  them  were  of 
gigantic  height.  I  shall  never  forget  the  amazement 
they  manifested  at  beholding  us.  The  nionu'nt  they 
perceived  us  they  hurried  towards,  then  stop[icd  shoi  t, 
gazing  at  us  with  oututretcb  :d  necks  until  we  were  out 
of  sight. 

The  "ighth  day  after  our  departure  from  Huiduk, 
our  fresh  water  was  so  sensibly  diminished  that  we 
were  obliged  to  use  brack  sh  water  in  cooking,  '('bis 
change  in  our  kitchen  routine  fortunately  lasted  but  a 
few  days  ;  but  it  was  enough  to  gi>e  me  a  heajty  aver- 
sion for  meats  i-o  c<Miked  ;  they  had  so  disagreeable  a 
taste,  that  nuthing  but  nece.H.sily  and  long  habit  can 
account  (or  their  ordinary  use.  The  Kalinuks  and 
CosHHoks,  however,  uuu  Uo  other  W8*.er  dui'ng  a  great 
part  of  the  year. 

That  same  day  we  had  a  very  singular  encounter, 
which  went  near  to  Ik-  tragical.  Shortly  before  encamp- 
ing, we  saw  a  very  long  file  of  bmall  cjirts  appnjaciiing 
us ;  our  Kalinuks  recngiiisid  them  a.s  belonging  to 
Turkmans,  a  sort  of  people  held  in  very  biul  lejiiito,  by 
rt-MSon  of  their  fpiairelsomc  and  brutal  temper  Kvery 
unloward  event  that  h^ipjiens  m  the  Steppes  is  laid  to 
their  account,  and  there  is  i.'er|Ktual  warfare  Oetweeii 
tlieni  and  the  Cos-sacks,  to  whom  they  give  iii'ire  trouble 
than  all  the  other  trilies  put  together.  As  we  ailvanced, 
an  increase<J  confusion  was  manifest  in  the  convoy,  and 
Kudilonly  all  the  oxen,  hh  if  |H)sse>.sed  by  the  fiend, 
exhibile<l  the  niont,  violent  terror,  and  begaii  to  luii 
away  in  wild  dis<.rder,  dashin((  iigamst  each  other, 
upsetting  anil  breaking  the  carta  l.'aled  willi  s;ilt,  wholly 
regardlewi  of  the  voices  and  blows  of  llieir  drivers, 
Some  moments  elapseil  before  vvecoiiM  ai.count  tor  this 
stiange  diiiaster,  and  com|i)i'hend  the  nicining  of  the 
i'uiiouH  abuse  with  which  the  Turkmans  aMsailed  onr 
escort.  Thecamei-drivt  rs  were  the  real  cuI|iiiU!  in  this 
affair,  for  they  knew  by  experience  how  much  I  r)r8e8 
»nd  oxen  are  frighl«ned  by  the  sight  of  a  camel,  .ind 
they  ought  to  have  moved  out  of  the  direct  line  of 
march,  and  not  exptuad  us  tu  the  luge  of  the  tierce 
carters. 

TIm  moment  iinmeduklely  alter  the  caUutropLe  wum 


really  critical.  All  the  Turkmans,  incensed  at  the 
sight  of  the  broken  cart,«  and  their  salt  strewed  over 
the  ground,  seemed,  by  their  threatened  gestures  and 
vocifemtion.s,  to  he  debating  whether  or  not  they  should 
attack  U.4.  A  single  imprudent  gesture  might  have 
been  fatal  to  us,  for  they  were  more  than  fifty,  and 
armed  with  cutlasses  ;  hut  the  steady  behaviour  of  the 
escorr  gradually  quieted  them.  Instt'ad  of  noticing 
their  hostile  deinunstratious,  all  our  men  set  to  work 
to  repair  the  mischief,  and  the  Turkmans  soon  followed 
their  example  ;  in  less  than  an  hour  all  was  made  right 
again,  and  the  scene  of  confusion  ended  much  more 
peaceably  than  wc  had  at  fiist  ventured  to  hope.  All 
parties  now  thought  only  of  the  comical  part  of  the 
adventure,  and  hearty  laughter  supjilanted  the  tokens 
of  strife  To  seal  the  reconciliation,  u  distribution  of 
brandy  was  made,  which  completely  won  thu  hearts 
of  the  fellows,  who  u  little  before  had  been  on  the 
point  of  murdering  us. 

The  more  we  became  accustomed  to  the  stillneas  and 
grandeur  of  the  desert,  the  lH-lt*>r  we  understood  the 
Kalnuik's  passionate  love  for  the  Steppes  and  his  kibitka. 
If  li:i|i|iine.ss  consist  in  free<lom,  no  man  i.-i  more  happy 
than  he  ilal>ituatcd  as  he  is  to  gaze  over  a  boundless 
expanse,  to  endure  no  restriction,  and  to  pitch  his  t<!nt 
wherever  his  humour  dtcUttes,  it  is  natural  that  he 
.should  feel  ill  at  case,  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined, 
when  removed  from  his  native  wastes,  and  that  ho 
should  rather  die  by  his  own  baud  than  live  in  exile. 
During  our  .stay  at  Astrakhan,  evei-y  one  was  talking 
of  a  recent  event  which  afforded  us  an  instance  of  the 
strong  attachment  of  these  primitive  beings  to  the  natal 
soil. 

A  Kalmnk  chief  killed  his  Cos.xack  rival  in  a  fit  ol 
jealou.sy,  and  instead  of  attempting  to  escape  punish- 
ment by  flight,  he  augnienteil  his  guilt  by  resisting  a 
detaidiment  which  wiu'.  sent  to  arreiit  him.  Several  of 
his  servant.,  aided  biin,  but  numbers  prevailed  ;  all 
were  made  prisoners  and  conveyed  to  a  fort,  where  they 
were  to  remain  until  their  sentence  should  have  been 
pronounced,  A  montb  afterwards,  an  onler  iirrive<l 
lor  their  trunsjsiriaf  ion  to  Siberia,  but  by  that  time 
tlirec-tourlha  of  the  cajitives  had  ceased  to  exist.  Some 
had  died  of  grief,  others  had  i»luded  the  vigilance  of 
tlieir  g.iolei-s,  and  killeil  themselves.  The  chief,  how- 
ever, hail  been  loo  'losely  watched  to  allow  of  his 
making  any  attempt  on  his  own  life,  but  his  obstinate 
silence,  and  the  deep  dejection  of  his  haggard  featuri*, 
proved  plainly  that  .is  despair  '•a.s  not  less  than  that 
which  had  driven  iiis  loinpauions  to  suicide. 

When  he  wa.s  placed  in  tlie  car  to  begin  his  jour- 
ney, snine  KHliiinks  were  allowed  to  ajiproach  and 
bid  him  farewell.  "  What  can  we  do  for  tlieel"  they 
whis|a!ied  ;  the  chief  only  replied,  "  You  know."  'i'hcro- 
u|)on  one  of  the  Kalinuks  drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket, 
and  before  the  bytiUtinicrs  had  time  to  inter|iuw,  he 
blew  out  the  cl  iefs  binina.  The  faces  of  the  two  other 
prisoners  beamed  with  joy  '  Thank.t  for  him,"  they 
cried  ;  "  as  for  us,  we  shall  never  see  Siberia," 

I  have  not  yet  Kjiokeii  of  tiie  Kalnuik's  jiitzat,  and 
the  desire  we  felt  to  become  acquainted  with  them. 
From  the  moment  we  had  ent<'red  t!ie  waste,  wo  hiul 
never  c<«.se<l  Ui  sweep  tli3  horizon  in  hopei  to  discover 
one  of  these  mysterious  tombs,  from  which  the  Kalmnks 
always  keep  aloof,  in  order  not  to  profane  them  by 
their  praser.ce  Thest^  satza  are  siiiuU  teni|dcti  erected 
on  purpose  to  contain  the  remains  of  the  hiijh  priiMta, 
Wheu  one  of  tbuiu  ilies  his  Ualy  it  burned,  and  hi" 
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Ashes  are  il<!|iiis]ted  with  gvei\t  pomp  in  the  mausoleum 
prepared  t"  receive  them,  along  with  a  quantity  of 
sacreil  images,  which  are  bo  many  good  genii  whioed 
there  to  keu|)  watch  eternally  over  the  dust  of  tlie  lioly 
{lersonage. 

Before  we  lefl  Antrakhnn,  we  had  taken  care  to  collect 
.'ill  |)088ible  infornLation  respecting  these  satzas,  in  order 
to  visit  one  of  them  during  our  journey  thniugh  the 
Steppes,  ami  lifle  it,  if  posailile,  of  its  contents.  But 
a.s  the  religious  jealousy  of  our  Kaluiuks  had  hitheitu 
prevented  us  from  making  any  researches  of  the  kind, 
we  determined  at  last  to  trust  to  chance  for  the  grati- 
fication of  our  wishes. 

It  was  at  one  day's  journey  from  Solenoi  8a.stAva 
that  we  had,  for  the  first  time,  the  satisfaction  of  j)er- 
ceiving  one  of  these  monuments.  Great  was  our  delight, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  appnuching  it,  and 
eluding  the  keen  watch  of  our  cameldrivera;  nay,  the 
obstacles  in  our  way  did  l>iit  give  the  more  Zfst  to  our 
pleasure.  Tliei-e  were  preoiulions  to  he  taken,  a  secret 
to  be  kept,  and  novelty  to  he  enjoyed  ;  all  this  gave 
enhanced  iut>>rest  to  the  satzii,  and  ilelightfuUy  broke 
the  monotony  that  had  oppressed  us  for  so  many  days. 
All  our  measures  were  therefore  taken  with  extreme 
priulence  and  delil)eration.  We  halted  for  breakfast 
at  a  reftsonable  distance  from  the  .satza,  so  that  our 
camel-drivers  might  not  oouceivo  any  suspicion  ;  and 
during  the  reixtst  Anthony  and  the  officer,  who  had 
received  their  instructions  from  ua,  took  care  to  say 
that  we  intended  to  caich  a  few  white  herons  before 
we  resumed  onr  mifreh.  The  Kalmuks,  Iwing  aware  of 
the  value  we  attaclied  to  those  bii-ds,  heard  the  news  as 
a  niatttT  of  course,  and  rejoiced  at  the  opiwrtunity  of 
indulging  in  a  longer  doze. 

The  .sata»  stinxl  in  the  midst  of  the  sands,  five  or  six 
v(  rstjt  from  our  halting-place.  To  reach  it  we  had  t8 
make  a  long  detour  in  order  to  deceive  the  Kalmuks, 
in  case  they  coiaeivnl  any  suspicion  of  our  design.  All 
tills  was  dilficult  enough,  and  extremely  fatiguing ;  stiM 
I  in.sisted  on  making  one  in  the  ex|>edition,  and  'viis 
among  the  first  lo  mount. 

AfUir  two  houi-s'  inarching  and  countennaiching  over 
the  sands,  in  a  tropical  t('iii|H'mture  that  ipiite  dispirited 
our  beasts,  we  arrived  in  front  of  the  stitza,  the  appear- 
iince  of  which  wiu<  anything  but  attractive,  and  srcnied 
f.ir  from  deserving  the  p.iins  we  hivl  taken  to  .«;e  it.  It 
wss  a  .siii.ill  stpniie  luiilding,  of  a  giay  colour,  with  only 
two  holes  by  way  of  windovs.  Fancy  our  coiisternatiou 
when  we  found  there  wasi  no  dvior.     We  all  raandied 
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images  half  decayed  by  damp.  The  floor  of  beaten 
earth,  and  part  of  the  walls  were  coveiwl  with  felt : 
such  were  the  sole  decorations  we  beheld. 

Like  generous  victors  we  contented  ourselves  by  taking 
two  small  stitues,  and  a  few  images.  According  to  the 
notions  of  the  Kalmuks,  no  sacrilege  can  compai'e  with 
that  of  which  we  weio  now  guilty.  Yet  no  celestial 
fire  reduced  ua  U>  ashes,  and  the  tJraud  Llama  allowed 
us  to  return  in  peace  to  our  escort.  But  a  great  vex- 
ation befel  us,  for  one  of  the  idols  was  broken  by  the 
way,  and  we  had  to  supplicate  the  Bukhans  of  the 
Steppe  to  extend  their  protection  to  the  other  during 
the  rest  of  the  journey. 

Oue  of  our  illustrations  {Sea  p.  711)  represents  the 
interior  of  a  kibitka  or  tent  of  a  Kalmuk  princess.  It 
is  not  every  one  who  can  [wnetrate  into  the  sanctuary 
of  an  Iluthyiin  or  Mongolian  princess,  and  Madame 
Mommaire  de  Hell  was  indebted  to  her  introductions 
at  Astrakhan,  and  her  friendship  with  Prince  Tumene, 
at  that  epoch  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential 
of  all  the  Kalmuk  chiefs,  ap  also  with  Madame  2!akare- 
viti-h,  to  an  opportunity  then  presented  to  her,  and 
which  she  describes  in  lively  graphic  language. 

At  an  early  hour  Madame  Zakarevitch  came  to 
accompany  us  to  the  prince's  sister-in-law,  who, 
during  the  fine  sea.son,  resides  in  the  kvbitka  in  pre- 
ference to  the  palace.  Nothing  could  be  more  agree- 
able to  us  than  this  proposal.  At  last  then  I  was 
about  to  see  Kalmuk  manners  ami  cu.stoms  without 
any  foreign  admi.xture.  J^n  tlie  way  I  learned  Aat 
the  princess  was  renowned  among'her  peopW  for  sj- 
treme  beauty  and  accomplish iiients,  besides  many  other 
details  which  contributed  further  t.o  augment  my 
curiosity.  We  formed  a  tolerably  large  party  when 
we  reached  hijr  tent,  and  ivs  she  had  been  informed  of 
our  intended  visit,  we  enjoyed,  on  entering,  a  spectacle 
that  far  sur|iaased  our  aniioipulious.  When  the  curtiiiu 
at  the  doorway  of  the  kibitka  was  raised,  we  found 
ourselves  ill  a  mthersiiacious  room,  lighted  from  above, 
and  hung  with  rod  damask,  the  letlection  from  which 
shed  a  glowing  tiut  on  every  olijvct,  the  tlcior  was 
covered  with  a  rich  Tiirki'y  carpet,  and  the  air  was 
loaded  with  perfumes.  In  this  lialniy  atiiinspliiie  and 
crimson  light  we  perceived  the  piiiuess  .sitiitcd  on  a  low 
platform  at  tiie  further  md  of  the  tei.t,  drivs-seil  in 
glistening  robes,  and  as  ninliunli'ss  as  an  iilol.  Some 
twenty  women  In  full  diess,  sit  tin.;  on  t'leir  heels, 
fiu'uied  a  strange  and  piMticolouiiMl  oiiule  round  her. 
It  was  like  nothing  I  could  >iiin]iare  it  U,  but  an  opera 


round  and  ronnd  the  im|)euctrable  sanctuary  in  a  state  I  scene  suddenly   got   up  on    the   hanks  of  the  Volga. 

When  the  piiiiciKs  had  allowed  us  time  encjugh  to 
admire  her,  she  slowly  descended  the  ste|)s  of  the  |ilat- 
form,  approached  us  with  iliguity,  took  me  by  the  hand, 
embraoeil  me  affectionately,  and  led  me  to  the  place 
she  had  just  left.  She  did  the  same  by  Madame 
ZakareNitch  and  her  daugliter,  and  then  giiiciously 
saluted  the  (lersons  who  accompanietl  us,  she  motioned 
tlieui  to  be  seated  on  a  large  divan  opposite  the  plat- 
form. No  mist  less  of  a  house  in  I'mi-Is  could  have 
done  Ix'tti'r.  Win  n  every  one  hail  (ouiid  a  place,  she 
sat  ihiwu  Inside  un,  and  through  the  medium  of  an 
Armeniaii,  wlm  spoke  Uiissian  ami  Kalmuk  extremely 
well,  she  made  me  u  thous;knd  compliini'iita,  that  gave 
me  a  very  lii',;li  opinimi  of  her  capacity.  With  the 
Armenian's  as.si.itaiue,  we  were  able  to  put  many  ques- 
tions to  e.u'h  utlpr,  and  notwitlistiindiiig  the  awkward- 
ness of  Ix^ng  oldiged  to  have  rticourse  to  an  interpreter, 
the  cunvMiiatiou  was  far  from  j>;rowiDg  languid,  so  eager 


of  ludicrous  disappoinl.mriit.  Some  means  or  other 
was  to  be  devi.sed  for  getting  in,  for  the  thought  of 
returning  willnrnt  satislying  our  curiiwity  never  oiioe 
ent^'red  our  liead.s.  The  removal  of  some  stones  from 
one  of  the  windows  aflbrded  ub  a  |)assage,  very  incou 
venieut  indeed,  but  sufficient. 

Like  coiKpierors  we  entered  the  satza  through  a 
bi-each  ;  but  we  had  not  thought  of  the  Htandiird,  which 
was  indis])eiisable  for  the  strict  accom|>lishment  of 
llie  usual  cenuiionies.  Iiisleiid  thereof,  wa  had  re- 
,'ourse  to  a  silk  handkerchief,  ii.nd  planting  it  on  the 
siunuut  of  the  mausoleum,  t,.K.U  |H)s.session  of  it  in 
the  name  of  all  future  and  premuit  tnivellers. 

This  i'eremony  completed,  we  made  a  minute  insjieo- 
tion  of  the  interior  of  the  tomb,  but  fitiiid  ia  itni<tliing 
extruordinary :  it  Hp|ieared  to  be  ol  great  antiipiity. 
Soiii>°  idols  of  bsked  ahiy  wers  miigod  along  th-^  wall. 
S«T«n»l  anMll  luwdbai^  M  ngvlMr  iutarraU,  OQiil«ined 
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was  the  princess  for  information  of  every  Itind.  The 
Armeniiin,  who  wivs  a  tiibi-ry  soul,  constituted  himself, 
of  his  own  authority,  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
and  conimenicd  Ins  'functions  by  advising  the  princess 
to  give  ordei-s  for  tlic  opening  of  the  ball.  Immediately 
upon  a  sign  from  tlic  latter,  one  of  the  ladies  of  honour 
rose  and  perfinuiod  a  few  steps,  turning  slowly  upon 
herself;  wliilst  aiiotlior,  who  remained  seated,  drew 
forth  from  a  balitlailia  (an  t)riental  guitar)  some  melan- 
choly sounds,  liy  ii<r  means  appropriate  to  the  occasioa 
Nor"  were  tlie  attitudes  and  movements  of  her  com- 
panion more  acconlaut  with  our  notions  of  dancing. 
They  formed  a  |mntomime,  t\w  meaning  of  which  I 
could  not  ascertain,   but  which,   by   its   languishing 


monotony,  expressed  anything  but  pleasure  or  gaiety. 
The  young /;/'"■««<«  frequently  stretched  out  her  arms 
and  "knelt  ilown,  as  if  to  invoke  some  inviMible  being. 
The  |>erforuiance  lasted  a  considendde  time,  during 
which  1  had  full  opi>o!-tunity  to  serutinia(!  the  princess, 
and  saw  good  reason  to  justify  the  high  renown  in 
which  her  beauty  was  held  among  her  own  people. 
Her  figure  is  imposing,  and  extreinely  well-propor- 
tioned, as  far  as  her  numenma  garments  allowed  mo  to 
judge.  Her  mouth,  finely  arched  and  adorned  with 
l)eautiful  teeth,  her  countenance,  expressive  of  great 
swcetne.'w,  her  skin,  somewhat  brown,  but  remarkabl) 
delicate,  would  entitle  her  to  lie  thought  a  very  hand- 
tome  wonuu'i  even  in  France,  if  the  outline  of  her  fare 
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and  tlie  arrangement  of  her  featun's  were  only  a  trifie 
h;88  Kalmuk.  Nevertheh^xs,  iu  spite  of  the  oblitpiity 
of  her  eye.s  and  tlie  prominence  of  her  cheek  Ijoues, 
she  Would  still  find  many  an  adiuirrr,  not  in  Kalmukia 
iiloue,  but  all  the  woi  Id  over.  Her  lookii  convey  an 
expression  of  the  utmost  gentleness  and  good  nature, 
.lud  like  all  the  women  oi  her  race,  she  has  an  air  of 
cures.stug  huiui'.ity,  which  makes  her  bppearancu  st<ll 
more  winning 

Now  tor  her  costume.  Over  a  very  rich  rolie  of 
I'ersiau  stuflf,  laced  all  over  with  silver,  she  wore  a 
lii^ht  silk  tutiic,  reaching  only  to  i,he  knee,  and  oiwin  in 
front  The  high  corsage  was  quite  flat,  and  glittered 
with  silver  embroidery  and  fmc  ]>earls  that  covered  all 


the  seams.  Kouiid  her  neck  she  had  a  white  oambrio 
habit  shirt,  the  sliajie  of  which  seemed  to  me  like  that 
of  a  man's  shirt  collar.  It  was  fiuslened  in  front  by  a 
diamond  button.  Her  very  thick,  deep  black  hair  fell 
over  her  bosom  in  two  magnificent  tresses  of  remark- 
able length.  A  yellow  cap,  e<lgcd  with  rich  fur,  and  re- 
sembling in  shaiM)  the  square  cap  of  a  French  judge,  was 
set  ja\intily  on  the  crown  of  her  bead.  But  what  sur- 
prised me  most  in  her  costume  was  an  embroidered 
cambric  handkerchief  and  a  |>air  of  black  mittens. 
Thus,  it  appears,  the  ))rodu<Aions  of  our  workshops  find 
their  way  even  to  the  toilette  of  a  great  Kalmuk  lady. 
Among  the  princess's  ornaments  1  must  not  forget  to 
enumerate  a  uage  gold  oiuun,  which,  after  being  wound 
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ruand  ber  beautiful  tresaea,  fell  over  ber  bosom,  passing 
un  its  way  througb  ber  gold  earrings.  Her  wlinle 
attire,  such  as  I  have  described  it,  looked  miicli  less 
barbarous  than  I  hail  expected.  The  ladies  of  honour, 
though  Irhs  richly  clnd,  wore  robes  and  caps  of  the  same 
form ;  only  they  had  not  advanced  so  far  as  to  wear 
niittena. 

The  dancing  lady,  after  figuring  for  half  an  hour, 
went  and  touched  the  shoulder  of  one  of  her  com- 
panions, who  took  ber  place,  and  besan  the  same  6gures 
over  again.  When  she  had  done,  the  Armeniiin  urged 
the  princess  that  her  daughter,  who  until  then  had 
kept  herself  concealed  behind  a  curtain,  should  also 
give  a  specimen  of  her  skill ;  but  there  was  a  difficulty 
in  the  case.  No  lady  of  honour  had  a  right  to  touch 
her,  and  this  formality  was  indiaponsable  according  to 
established  usage.  Not  to  be  baffled  by  this  obstacle, 
the  Armenian  sprang  gaily  into  the  middle  of  the  circle, 
and  began  to  dance  in  so  original  a  manner,  that  every- 
one enthusiastically  applauded.  Having  tbns  satisfied 
the  exigency  of  Kalmuk  etiquette,  he  stepped  up  to 
the  curtain  and  laid  his  finger  lightly  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  youug  lady,  who  could  not  refuse  an  invitation 
thus  made  in  all  due  form.  Her  dancing  appeared  to 
us  less  wearisome  than  that  of  the  ladies  of  honour, 
thanks  to  her  pretty  Puce  and  her  timid  and  languish- 
ing attitudes.  She,  in  her  turn,  touched  her  brother, 
a  handsome  lad  of  fifteen,  dressed  in  the  Cossack 
ooBtome,  who  appeared  exceedingly  mortified  at  being 
obliged  to  put  a  Kalmuk  cap  on  his  head,  in  order  to 
exhibit  the  dance  in  all  its  uatiouulity.  Twice  he 
dashed  his  cap  on  the  ground  with  a  most  comical  air 
of  vexation;  but  bis  mother  rigidly  insisted  on  his 
patting  it  on  again. 

The  dancing  of  the  men  is  its  imperious  and  animated 
M  that  of  the  women  is  tame  and  monotonous ;  the 
qdrit  of  domination  displays  itself  in  all  their  gestures, 
in  the  bold  expression  of  their  looks  and  their  noble 
bearing.  It  would  be  impoHsible  for  me  to  describe  all 
the  evolutions  the  young  prince  went  through  with 
equal  grace  and  rapidity.  The  elasticity  of  his  limbs 
WM  as  remarkable  as  the  perfect  measure  observed  in 
his  oomplicated  steps. 

After  the  ball  came  the  concert.  The  women  played 
one  after  another  on  the  balalaika,  and  then  sang  in 
ohonia.  But  there  is  as  little  variety  in  their  music  as 
in  their  dancing.  At  last  we  were  presented  with 
different  kinds  of  kumis  and  rweetmeata  ou  large 
•ilver  trajr*. 

When  we  came  out  from  the  kibitka,  the  prinoeas's 
brother-in-law  took  us  to  a  herd  of  wild  horsea,  where 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  scenes  awaited  ua  The 
moment  we  were  perceiveii,  five  or  six  mounted  men, 
armed  with  long  lassoes,  rushed  into  the  middle  uf  the 
(oAwn  (herd  of  hurses),  keeping  tlu-ir  eyes  constantly 
fixed  on  the  young  prince,  who  was  to  point  out  the 
animal  they  should  seize.  The  signal  being  given,  they 
instantly  galloped  forward  and  noosed  a  young  hone 
with  •  long  dishevelled  mane,  whose  dilated  eyes  and 
nmoking  nostrils  betokened  inexpressible  terror.  A 
lightly-clad  Kalmuk,  who  followed  them  on  foot,  ira- 
mediatdy  sprang  upon  the  stallion,  cut  the  thongs  that 
were  throttling  him,  and  engaged  with  him  in  an 
incredible  contest  of  daring  and  agility.  It  would  be 
impossible,  I  think,  for  any  spectacle  more  vividly  to 
aflect  the  mind  than  that  which  now  met  our  eyes. 
Sometimes  the  rider  and  his  horse  rolled  together  on 
the  giwB ;  ■ometinwi  they  ehot  through  the  air  with 


the  speed  of  an  arrow,  and  then  stopped  abruptly,  a.,  il 
a  wall  had  all  at  once  risen  up  before  them.  <  >u  a 
sudden  the  furious  animal  would  crawl  on  its  bully,  or 
rear  in  a  manner  that  made  us  shriek  with  terror,  then 
plunging  forward  again  in  his  mad  gallop  he  would 
dash  through  the  tabun,  and  endeavoured,  in  every 
possible  way,  to  shake  off  his  novel  burden. 

But  this  exercise,  violent  and  lian^enius  as  it  ap- 
peared to  us,  seemed  but  8)mrt  to  the  Kalmuk,  whose 
body  followed  all  the  movements  of  the  animal  with  so 
much  suppleness,  that  one  would  have  fHUcied  that  the 
same  thought  possessed  both  Wlies.  The  sweat  poured 
in  foaming  streams  from  the  stallion's  flanks,  and  he 
trembled  in  every  limb.  As  for  the  ridur,  hit) coolness 
would  have  put  to  shame  the  mnstaccoinjiliBhed  horse- 
men in  Europe.  In  the  most  critical  moments  he  still 
found  himself  at  liberty  to  wave  his  arms  in  token  of 
triumph  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  indomitable  humour  of 
his  steed,  he  had  sufficient  command  over  it  to  keep  it 
almost  always  within  the  circle  of  our  vision.  At  a 
signal  from  the  prince,  two  horsemen,  who  had  kept 
OS  close  as  |x)ssible  to  the  daring  centaur,  seiEed  him 
with  amazing  quickness,  and  galloped  away  with  him 
before  we  had  time  to  comprehend  this  new  manoeuvre. 
The  horse,  for  a  moment  stupified,  soon  made  off  at 
full  8]>eud,  and  was  lost  in  the  midst  of  the  herd.  These 
performances  were  rejtcated  several  times  without  a 
single  rider  suffering  himself  to  be  thrown. 

But  what  was  our  amazement  when  we  saw  a  boy  of 
ten  years  come  forward  to  undertake  the  same  exploit  I 
They  selected  for  him  a  young  white  stallion  of  great 
size,  whose  fiery  bounds  and  desperate  efforts  to  break 
his  bond",  indicated  a  most  violent  temper. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  depict  our  intense  emotions 
during  this  new  conflict.  This  child,  who,  like  the  other 
riders,  had  only  the  horse's  mane  to  cling  to,  afforded 
an  example  of  the  power  of  reasoning  over  instinct  and 
brute  force.  For  some  minutes  he  maintained  his 
difficult  position  with  heroic  intrepidity.  At  last,  to 
our  great  relief,  a  horseman  rode  up  to  him,  caught 
him  up  in  his  outstretched  arm,  and  threw  him  on 
the  croup  behind  him. 

The  Kalmuks,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  are  ex- 
cellent horsemen,  and  are  accustomed  from  their  child- 
hood to  subdue  the  wildest  horses.  The  exorcise  we 
had  witnessed  is  one  of  their  greatest  amusements  :  it 
is  even  practised  by  the  women,  and  we  have  frequently 
seen  them  vieing  with  each  other  in  feftta  of  equestrian 
daring. 

IV. 
OiTT  Of  AtnuKHiN— ■<  Stab  ov   ths  Disibt"— Desckip- 

TIOK   Of  THE   CiTT— HlSTOBIClL   NoTICB— HlXEO    PoPULA- 

1I0N  —  Armknunk,  Tatars  —  .Si.noulah  Rebdlt  o*  a 
MiXTCuior  Kacis-Coiiiiebciai.  Position  or  Astrakhan 
—  Its    1.088    OF    tub   Ovebund    Ihadb    ebom    Iin>iA— 

KBKOVEODS   CUMIIEHCIAI   POUCT  OF    ItDSSIA. 

A  TRAVSiXEH  u])on  first  coming  in  sight  of  Astrakhan 
cannot  fail  to  be  much  struck  with  the  fine  panorama 
of  the  city,  its  churches,  cupolas,  and  mined  forts 
gradually  coming  forth  to  the  view  Situated  on 
an  island  of  the  Volga,  its  environs  are  not  covered 
like  those  of  most  great  cities,  with  villages  and 
cultivated  fields :  it  stands  alone,  surrounded  by  water 
and  sand,  proud  of  its  sovereignty  over  the  noble 
river,  and  of  the  name  of  Star  in  the  Desert  or  Star- 
Khnn,  with  which  the  poetic  imagination  of  the 
Orientals  has  graced  it.   (6'm  p.  707.) 
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We  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  lodging  after 
we  hsd  landed,  and  though  aRHinted  hy  a  police  officer, 
we8|ient  more  than  two  haul's  in  wandering  from  place 
to  plnce,  everywhere  nieoting  with  refusals.  We  were 
about  cutting  short  our  |ier|ilt'xitie8  by  taking  refuge 
in  a  Persian  oaravanserni,  when  chance  came  to  oar 
nid.  A  Polish  lady  whom  we  fell  in  with,  ofi'ured  us 
the  accommodation  uf  her  house,  and  with  such  good 
grace  that  we  could  not  heaitiite  to  accept  her  civility. 

Except  some  crown  buildings  occupied  by  the 
trnployit,  there  is  nothing  in  Aatrukhan  to  remind  the 
tmvpller  of  its  being  under  foreign  sway.  The  town 
has  completely  preserved  the  Asiatic  physiognomy  it 
owes  to  its  climate,  its  past  history,  and  its  diversified 
|>opulation  It  is  built  partly  on  a  bill,  partly  on  the 
plain,  and  several  of  its  oldest  portions  stand  on  low 
spoils  intersected  with  marshes,  and  are  exposed  to 
very  unwholesome  exhalaticms  during  the  summer  after 
the  river  floods.  A  canal  with  quays  nins  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  city. 

After  having  made  part  of  the  empire  of  the 
Kaptshak,  founded  by  Batu  Khan,  and  after  a  long 
series  of  intestine  commotions,  Astrakhan  became 
an  independent  state  in  the  lM>ginniiig  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Une  hundred  and  fifty  yearn  later  there 
broke  out  between  the  Russians  and  the  Tatars 
that  obstinate  otrife  which  was  to  end  by  deliver- 
ing the  country  of  the  Tsars  from  the  yoke  of  its  op- 
pivHsors.  In  1654,  Ivan  the  Terrible,  partly  by 
treachery,  and  partly  by  force  uf  arms,  posnessed 
himself  of  the  khanat  of  the  Caspian,  and  was  the  first 
to  assume  the  title  of  King  of  Ka.<an  ami  Astrakhan. 
This  valuable  conquest  was  incorporated  with  the 
empire,  and  led  to  the  submission  or  emigration  of  all 
the  adjacent  tribes.  Astrakhan  has  ever  since  be- 
longed to  KuHHia  ;  lint  it  soon  lost  the  prosperity  that 
had  rendered  it  so  celebrated  of  y<ire  undtr  tlie  Tartars 
or  Tatars  of  the  Golden  Horda  Fift^'en  years  ofter 
the  KuHsian  cr.nquest,  the  Turks  directed  an  ex|H-dition 
against  Astrakhan,  in  concert  with  the  Tartars  of  the 
Crimea  ;  but  the  effort  was  abortive,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  Ottoman  army  |>erished  in  the  deserts  of  the 
Manitch.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Astrakhan  again  underwent  a  brief  but  bloody  revolu- 
tion :  the  rebel  Stenko  Raxin  made  himself  master  of 
the  town,  gave  it  up  to  horrible  massacres,  and  for 
awhile  caused  serious  alarm  to  Russia.  At  present 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Tatar  kingdom  is  merely  the 
chief  town  of  a  government,  which  though  presenting 
a  surface  of  more  than  4,000  geograjihical  square  miles, 
yet  (Kiiitiesses  only  285,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  200,000 
are  non-.ades.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  squares, 
churches,  and  mosques.  \iii  old  embattled  towers  and 
its  walls,  which  still  include  a  considerable  s|iace  of 
ground,  remind  the  traveller  of  its  ancient  warlike 
renown.  Its  population,  a  medley  of  all  the  races 
of  Asia,  amounts  in  number  to  45,703,  the  bulk  of 
whom  are  Russians,  Kalmuks,  and  Tartars.  The 
Armenians  are  shopkeejiers  heie,  just  an  they  are  in 
all  countries  in  the  world  ;  notwithstanding  their  re- 
ligion, which  should  make  them  coalesce  wiih  the 
westerns,  they  retain  in  their  manners  and  customs 
everything  l>elonging  to  the  east.  The  Armenian 
carries  everywhere  with  bint  that  spirit  of  traffic  which 
is  common  to  him  with  the  Jew  ;  always  at  work  on 
some  stroke  of  business — always  ready  to  seize  a  flying 
op|)ortunity  ;  discounting,  c(mipnting,  ligiiriiig,  with 
indefatigable  patiencei     Meet  him  where  yuu  will,  iu 


the  fertile  valleys  of  Armenia,  in  the  snowy  north,  or 
beneath  a  southern  sky,  everywhere  he  exhibits  that 
intense  selfishness  which  stands  him  in  lieu  of  the 
patriotic  feelings  so  potent  in  most  other  branchei  ot 
the  human  family.  This  nation,  dispersed  over  the 
whole  world  like  thn  Jews,  presents  one  of  those  dis- 
tinctive types  of  feature  characteristic  of  an  unmixed 
race,  which  are  to  be  found  in  full  preservation  oidy 
among  eastern  nations.  The  brown  mantle  in  which 
the  Armenian  women  wrap  themselves  at  Constanti- 
nople, is  here  replaced  by  long  black  veils  that  cover 
them  from  head  to  foot  This  garment,  which  ilis])lay8 
the  8hai)e  very  well,  and  falls  in  graceful  folds  to  the 
feet,  when  well  put  on,  reminds  one  of  the  elegant 
lines  of  certain  Grecian  statues  ;  and  what  makes  the 
resemblance  the  more  striking,  is  that  the  Armenian 
women  are  particularly  remarkable  for  their  stately 
carriage  and  the  severe  dignity  of  their  features. 

The  Tatars,  upwards  of  5,000  in  number,  are  engagrd 
in  trade,  and  chiefly  in  that  of  cattle.  The  numerous 
mosques  and  the  cupolas  of  their  baths  contribute  to 
give  Astrakhan  quite  an  oriental  ap|iearance. 

The  Indians,  who  wete  formerly  rather  numerous 
in  this  city,  have  long  since  aliandoncd  the  tiide  for 
which  they  frequented  it,  and  none  of  them  remain 
but  a  few  priests  who  are  detained  by  interminable 
law-suit«.  But  from  the  old  intercourse  between  the 
liindhus  and  the  Kalmuks  has  s]irnng  a  half-breed  now 
numliering  several  hundred  individuals,  inipm))crly 
designated  Tatars.  The  mixed  blood  of  these  two 
es.>ientially  Asiatic  races  has  prmlnced  a  type  closely 
resembling  that  of  European  nations.  It  exhibits 
neither  the  oblique  eyes  of  the  Kalmuks,  nor  the 
bronzed  skin  of  the  Indians ;  and  nothing  in  the 
character  or  habits  of  the  descendants  of  these  two 
races  indicates  a  relationship  with  either  stock.  In 
striking  contrast  with  the  a|>athy  and  indolence  of  the 
jiopulation  among  which  they  live,  these  half  breeds 
exhibit  in  all  they  do,  the  activity  and  perseverance  of 
the  men  of  the  north.  They  serve  as  porters,  wag- 
goners, or  sailors,  as  occasion  may  require,  and  shrink 
from  no  kiml  of  employment  however  laborious.  Their 
white  felt  hats,  with  broad  brims  and  |Kiinte<l  conical 
crowns,  their  tall  figures,  and  bold,  cheerful  counte- 
nances, give  them  a  considerable  degree  of  resemblance 
to  the  Spanish  muleteers. 

This  result  of  the  crossing  of  two  races  both  so 
sharply  defined  is  extremely  remarkable,  and  cannot 
but  interest  ethnologists.  The  Mongol  is  |ierhap8 
al>ove  all  others  the  type  that  per|ietuates  itself 
with  most  energy,  and  most  obstinately  resists  the 
influence  of  foreign  admixture  continued  through  a 
long  series  of  generations.  We  have  found  it  in  all  its 
originality  among  the  Cossacks,  the  Tatai's,  and  every 
other  people  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kalmuks. 
Is  it  nut,  then,  a  most  curious  fact  to  see  it  vanish 
immediately  under  the  influence  of  the  Hindhu  blood, 
and  produce  instead  of  itsell  a  thoroughly  Caucasian 
ty|)ei  Might  we  not,  then,  conclude  that  the  Cauca- 
sian is  not  a  primitive  type,  as  hitherto  sup|XMe<l,  but 
that  it  is  simply  the  result  of  a  mixture,  the  two 
elements  of  which  we  must  seek  for  in  Central  Asia, 
in  those  mysterious  regions  of  the  great  Tibetian  chain 
which  have  so  much  occupied  the  inventive  genius  of 
ancient  and  modern  writers  t 

The  Porsiaiis,  like  the  Indians,  are  gradnally  de- 
srriiiig  Astmklian.  The  prohibitive  system  of  Russia 
liUH  destroyed  all  their  commerckl  reaources,  and  now 
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only  wme  kimdreds  of  them,  for  tlie  most  part  de- 
tained hj  penury,  are  to  be  found  in  llioir  adopted 
country,  omployod  in  petty  retail  dealings.  We  went 
over  the  vust  Persian  khans  of  Astiukhan,  but  saw 
none  of  those  gorgeous  stuffs  for  which  they  wore  for- 
merly  ao  celebrated.  The  ware-rooms  are  empty,  and 
it  is  but  with  great  difficulty  the  traveller  can  now 
and  then  obtain  cashmeres,  silky  teriiialamas,  or  any 
other  of  those  productions  of  Asia  which  so  much 
excite  our  curiosity,  and  which  were  formerly  a  source 
of  prosperity  to  the  town. 

Astrakhan  has  for  some  years  had  n  lazaret  on  the 
mouths  of  the  Volga  at  seventy-tive  versta  (rom  its 
walls.  The  history  of  thi.i  ostablishment  is  curious 
enough.  Before  it  was  built  on  the  site  it  now  occupies, 
building  had  been  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extunt 
at  two  other  spots  which  were  succesbively  abandoned 
as  unsuitable.  It  was  not  until  much  time  and  money 
hod  been  R|)ent,  that  an  engiuei-r  took  notice  of  a  little 
island  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  on 
which  the  luzuret  was  finully  erected.  Some  years 
afterwards  there  was  found  iu  the  town  archives  a 
manuscript  note  left  by  Peter  the  Oreat  at  his  de- 
parture from  Astrakhan,  imd  in  which  he  mentioned 
that  very  island  as  well  suited  for  the  site  of  a  lazaret. 
A  glance  hud  enabled  the  Tsar  to  perceive  the  im- 
portance of  a  locality  which  many  engineering  com- 
missions discovered  only  uiter  repeated  search. 

Paving  is  a  luxury  cpiite  unknown  in  Astnikhiin, 
and  the  streets  are  as  sitndy  as  the  soil  of  the  environs. 
Though  they  are  almost  destrted  during  the  day,  on 
account  of  the  intense  heat,  few  spectacles  are  more 
lively  and  picturesque  than  that  which  they  present 
in  the  evening,  when  the  whole  town  awakes  from  the 
somnolency  into  which  it  had  been  cast  by  a  tempera- 
ture of  100°.  Every  one  then  hastens  to  enjoy  the 
refreshing  air  of  the  twilight ;  people  sit  at  the  doors 
amusing  themselves  with  the  sight  of  whatever  passeb  ; 
business  is  resumed,  and  the  shops  are  in  a  bustle  ; 
a  numerous  population  of  all  races  and  tongues  spreads 
rapidly  along  the  bridges  and  the  quays  bordered  with 
trees ;  the  canal  is  covered  with  caiks  laden  with  fruit 
and  arbutus  berries ;  elegant  droshkies,  caleobes,  and 
horsemen  rush  about  in  nil  directions,  and  the  whole 
town  wearx  a  gala  aspect  that  astonishes  and  captivates 
the  traveller.  He  Kuds  there  collected  into  a  focus  all 
the  picturesque  items  that  have  struck  him  singly  else- 
where. Alongside  of  a  Tatar  <  I  welling  stretches  a 
great  building  blackened  by  time,  and  by  its  archi- 
tecture and  carvings  carrying  you  back  to  the  middle 
ages.  A  European  shop  displays  its  fashionable  haber- 
dasheiy  opposite  a  caravanserai ;  the  niagniScent  cathe- 
dral ovenhailorg  a  pretty  mosque  with  its  fountain  ;  a 
Moorish  )>al.on7  contains  a  group  of  young  European 
ladies  who  set  you  thinking  of  Paris,  whilst  a  graceful 
white  shadow  glides  mjrsteriously  under  the  gallery  of 
an  old  palace.  All  contraats  are  here  met  together ; 
and  so  it  happens  that  in  passing  from  one  quaoiier  to 
another  you  think  you  have  but  made  a  short  pro- 
menade, and  you  have  picked  up  a  stock  of  obaerva- 
lions  and  reminiscences  belonging  to  all  times  and 
places.  The  Russians  ought  to  be  proud  of  a  town 
which  did  not  spring  up  yesterday,  like  all  the  others 
in  their  country,  and  where  one  is  not  plagued  with 
the  cold,  monotonous  regularity  that  meets  you  without 
end  in  every  part  of  the  empiro. 

The  churches  in  Astrakhan  are  not  built  in  the  in- 
variable Gt«ek  style  of  all  the  other  religious  buildings 


of  Russia  ;  they  have  carvings,  spires,  and  balustrades, 
something  to  attract  the  gnze,  and  details  to  fix  it 
The  cathedral,  built  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  is  a  largo  square  edifice,  surmounted  by  five 
cupolas,  gilded  and  starred  with  azure,  and  presenting 
a  style  midway  between  those  of  Asia  and  Europe. 
The  interior  is  hung  with  pictares  of  no  value  in  point 
of  art,  but  attractive  to  the  eye  from  the  richness  of 
their  frames,  most  of  which  are  of  massive  silver 
curiously  chased.  The  most  interesting  monument  in 
Astrakhan  is  a  small  church  concealed  in  Peter  the 
Great's  fort.  It  is  attributed  to  Ivan  IV.  Its  archi- 
tecture is  purely  Moorish,  and  it  is  fretted  all  over 
with  details  exceedingly  interesting  to  an  artist.  Un- 
fortunately it  has  long  been  abandoned,  an<l  is  now 
used  as  a  warehouse. 

The  climate  of  Astnikhan  is  dry,  and  very  hot.  For 
three  months  the  thermometer  seldom  falls  in  the  day 
below  9.5°.  This  great  heat  enervate.^  both  mind  and 
body,  and  suflSciently  accounts  for  the  extreme  sloth 
of  the  inhabitants.  But  in  consequence  of  it.s  dryness 
the  atmosphere  possesses  a  transpiirent  purity  that' 
would  enchant  a  painter,  giving,  as  it  does,  to  every 
object  a  warmth  and  lnpi<lity  worthy  of  Italy. 

A  very  serious  source  of  annoyance  to  the  Astrak- 
baners,  and  still  more  to  the  foreigner,  is  the  swarm  of 
gtints  and  other  insects  that  fill  the  air  at  certain 
seasons.  Their  pertinacious  attacks  baflle  all  pre- 
cautious ;  it  is  in  vain  you  surround  yourself  with 
gauze  at  night,  and  resign  yourself  to  total  darkness 
during  the  day,  you  are  not  the  less  |)ersecuted  by 
them,  and  you  exhau^t  yourself  with  ineffectual  efforts 
against  an  invisible  enemy. 

They  aiv  sinking  an  artesian  well  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  town,  'i'hey  had  reached,  when  we  were  there, 
a  depth  of  166  yards  ;  but  instead  of  water  there 
escaped  a  jet  of  carburretted  hydrogen,  winch  had  been 
burning  for  three  weeks  with  great  brilliancy. 

Astrakhan  now  contains  146  streets,  46  squares, 
8  market-places,  a  public  garden,  1 1  wooden  and  9 
earthen  I  -idges,  37  churches  (34  of  stone,  3  wooden), 
2  o''  which  are  cathedrals  ;  15  mosques,  2  of  them  of 
stone  ;  3,883  houses,  288  of  which  are  of  stone,  the 
rest  of  wood.  All  narratives  of  travels  tell  of  the 
gardens  of  Astrakhan,  and  the  magnificent  fruit  pro- 
duced in  them.  Unfort\inately,  these  are  pure  fictions, 
for  there  are  but  75  gardens  or  vineyard.s  around  the 
town,  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  irrigation  with  Persian 
wheels  that  they  are  rendered  productive.  All  the 
fruit  of  tho  place,  moreover,  is  v«ry  poor,  if  not  de- 
cidedly bad.  The  gntpes  alone  are  tolerable,  and  of 
very  various  kinds,  suitable  fur  the  table,  but  none  of 
them  fit  for  making  wine.  As  for  the  celebrated 
water-melons  they  are  held  in  very  low  esteem  in  the 
country,  and  the  people  of  the  town  talk  only  of  those 
of  Kherson  and  the  Crimea.  It  is  very  possible,  how- 
ever, that  the  friut  of  Astrakhan  may  have  deserved 
its  high  reputation  previously  to  the  Muscovite  domi- 
nation. Here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  Russian  popu- 
lation, in  ttking  the  p'ace  of  the  Tatars,  can  only  have 
destroyed  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country. 
The  Ru.ssiau  townspeople  being  exclusively  traders  and 
shopkeepers,  and  never  engiiging  in  r\iral  pursuits,  the 
gardens  almost  all  belong  to  Tatars  and  Armenians. 

As  for  the  government  of  Astrakhan,  its  territory 
is  one  of  the  most  sterile  in  the  empire.  Agriculture 
is  there  wholly  unproductive ;  in  general  nothing  is 
sowed  but  %  little  maize  and  barlay,  provisions  of  all 
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kinds  bning  proonrad  from  Saratof,  by  way  of  the 
Volga.  It  is  this  that  ^ve«  some  little  brisknoM  to 
the  navigation  of  that  river  ;  fur  benides  the  com  con  • 
•UDied  by  Astrakhan  and  the  towns  dependent  on  its 
jurisdiction,  Suratuf  and  the  adjoining  regions  send 
Buppliee  also  to  Qnnrief,  on  the  mouth  of  the  Ural,  to 
the  army  cantoned  on  the  Terek,  and  even  to  the 
Tranaoaucasian  cuuiitries. 

There  ia  no  city,  perhaps,  of  Eaat«r  j  Eii.'ope,  if  we 
except  Constantinuple,  which  has  played  a  more  im- 
portant part  than  Astrakhan  in  the  commercial  rela- 
tions between  Europe  and  Asia.  Situated  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  largest  navigable  river  of  Europe,  it 
oommouicatea,  on  the  one  aide,  by  the  Oaspiut,  with 


Oentral  Asia  and  the  northern  provinces  of  Peral« } 
and,  on  the  other  side,  with  the  ceutral  provinoea  oi 
the  Muscovite  empire  and  the  whole  coast  ut'  the  Black 
Sea.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  the  whole  bearings 
of  the  importance  of  such  a  position,  and  the  false 
commercial  policy  nf  RuhhI  i,  in  regard  to  the  ofiening 
thus  presented.  The  ouriuus  reader  will  find  this 
subject  ably  diiiciisstid,  at  great  length,  in  M.  Hom- 
maire  de  Hell's  b>M)k  (chap.  xxi.  p.  187).  One  fact 
worth  noticing  in  the  present  day  is  that  the  best 
cotton  of  Persia  is  gr'wn  on  the  8lo|)08  ut°  the  Al 
Burnt  or  Elbrui,  aa  it  is  aometimes  misspelt ;  and  the 
oottOQ  regioni  of  that  mountain  Blo|ie  are  said  to 
•applj  BMily  an  kouual  average  of  1,AOO,000  kilo- 
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grammes,  at  65  to  70  centimes  the  kilogramme  on  the 
spot,  t.«.,  6</.  to  7(1.  per  2ilb8. 

We  shall,  however,  quote  a  few  sentences  from  a 
more  recent  traveller — Mr.  I^urence  Olipbant  {The 
Ruttian  Shore*  oftht  Black  S*a,  &c.,  p.  130,  et  seq.) — 
upon  this  topic,  so  important  to  commercial  men,  to 
the  progress  of  civilisation,  and  to  the  vastly  extend- 
ing power  of  Russia. 

The  only  solution  of  the  problem  which  involves 
this  anomalous  state  of  things,  ought  to  be  in  the  fact 
of  some  much  better  way  having  been  discovered  by 
the  government,  for  the  transit  of  Eastern  goods,  than 
that  adopted  by  the  Genoese ;  and  considering  that  for 
tivrhuadced  miles  thetrans-OauoaaianRnMiaaprinrinoea 


•re  oontenninous  with  Persia  and  Turkey,  this  would 
not  seem  an  improbable  conjecture  to  anyone  not 
acquainted  with  the  commercial  policy  of  the  country 
Not  that  it  is  very  easy  to  say  what  that  policy  is  | 
but  one  effect  of  it,  in  this  instance,  is  certain,  that 
sciroely  any  use  whatever  ia  made  of  the  route  which 
does  there  exist.  To  explain  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
discover  thf  real  principle  upon  which  the  government 
acts ,  for  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  can  be  so  infa- 
tuated as  to  believe  that  the  protective  system,  which 
it  now  purtues,  can  ever  advance  the  commercial  in- 
tereat  of  the  country. 

Projecting  into  the  heart  of  Asia,  while  it  monopo 
lite*  mora  timn  half  the  continent  ot  Europe— poi 
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(if  tli>.' ( 'imiiinii.ilHuml  t.!  lUiy  .lUiiT  KiiM|>»-iin  |iowr — 
llitonmcli'H  liy  rivein  fX|iri'HMly  ftctii|it«Kl  t.<i  •iinnimt  lliK 
porta  ii|H)n  ihn  fdiir  s«iui,  bitivi'i-n  wliich  iihi'  !•  silimti'il, 
liuwin  mii;'i'  '"I'lurn;  th'.'  Iiigliwuy  nl'  luitimie  TliS 
WiM'llb  nl'  Rtiriipc  Hiiil  Ak!  I  wMii|f|  lIuiM  iK'iir  iul^i  the 
ciitl'TB  ot'  tlio  cdiiutry,   tlir<"i).'li   tin'   viiiiou.i  ch.'imielH 


wlii(3h   it.  aldti"  iiiulil   H(i  H(lviiiiUj{iK>u.ily  off<r  ffir  tho  I  i*  ^inil   ir-     «f    l>^:\'lt.,,^^      I 
C'liimiTCo    '  t   tin'    woi-M  ;    ami    t.ln'  only   riMvuiii    wliy  '  ili«tiiictly  iUi,j«v  -Utt   '     •»»  ■>>>:  w. 


c  »J»    if  <rtfV>'-ir''*'^' '**!''''*  I'f  liiivi;;!ilii>ri  iix  a  |int(tic.'i»l 
ij>-iiii.<i  >■»^•^  ;    /  ■    .     •.•rr«of iii'tvi  i>('  tin-  0'iiicli;»iiiii. 

TI10  'IWIKW  '*  <L</»"«f»     ...    Wttllia  ilf   *llioll  till"  Vol^u 
H1.1I4  iM  w«*  .Rfta    ■-»  '    ,      .1    tMUoli'ilij.',  iid  it   wiuo, 

'"Ia»|iii!Q  iiH-lf 

o*evfir,  iiioHf 

I  iJimixli  tfiiy 

.    iv'(l  to  h(', 


thin  iiwult  li.'H  not  l.iiijr  Hint'"  ttkcii  placi'.  in  thi'  viiiu  il  '  :ir<'  fi.rlh'T  alt  UstUi  t}it  v* 
|ii'iililliiti(iii    liy    tlip  govpriiiucnt.    of  ttii'    i-xintdiic"  til  '  tli'vlmvn  pruUkKiy   »)».   •■.  iU 
»iii:li  u  ittatti  of  tlijngit,   hy  Itx  ili.'nyiiif{  t<~>  nil   furt'i^n     titm  lliiiii  n  \\\ftiif  tru)  .mm,  1 
giMnU  tliu  rinlit  111   •.rmmil   throiijjli   Ihn   Riiiwi.'iii  iliinii-         A  iiif^l  in',  rnotinfl  rf.  »- 
niniip.     Af   n    iici  f.sidiry   i'imKOi|ii('iio«.   ilif   prtnltit'e  ul 
tli«  cn>t  pftHwa  ihiiHigti  Sinyriri  iinirTri'liMHi'l,  iinltail 
of  tliivjut;li   Tillis  ti>   Ri-dul    htil6  "ni  lln-    Uliwk  S^-k  ; 
t.r,  if  tlifi'o  wrr«  »   nimil   l.twcoii   thi.'  V'tilj.?*  lunl  llm 
Dull  l>y  witiT  all  til"  wny  I'Min  .VKlmlmil  mid  the  inlt-r 
mciliaU)   |ii)rlH  t<i  'rH((tiiii  j:,  mi    A'ltrlll^  kmi   i\iiil  'IVn 
rilziii,  or  t<i  .St.,  I'lriorslmnih  itii. . '       rimii  Iii«m'  tlioim 
liiilliiiut    coimui'ri'i.il   d(V-iii;us    ^l.l•ri^lll■.^   t>V    Vf-U<r  thv 


tH'...|i  hliulu  liy  Mo**'-?    E,.j^  ••  ' 
tliey  Imvi-  OhtiibiiithpJ     h-    '.  . 

<.''h|I|iI.III     is     Itiltilll    •■ifjSltM      l.l 

Uli.'li  StiH  ,  t.iit  IB  tK^  {•■,r.  '.. 

tllmi     tllO     Vl)|)£;l.     t.l>r      l."f.>.M 


,.>."-4,',l  !.,      ■ 
\.tr,      1«.,'   \t     .b^ 

...  *,ili  jr>~»ift  vt^i  • 
■   •••    I,  ••••>!    I  iJiH  ;v 


■•  •-•i"-nt!j 


>ii. 


rivcin  1'  ihii  jMiiiil»W'  IJi'»  !»'•,  "'■ikri)' «i<f*'JM>n.4'* 
is  iiii'liiiilitixll)  far  gnaU'i  i  »',:  '!.i^  ?"(■■.  .»M,r  (Sifla*. 
but  ticeii   ut    iiiriii-   |iniiiM  .      iimvi-  Oi.tl   Uiin  »!>-itt*u-l 


("ivnt,  and  foundtil   ti|mn  .111  liiiti.'ipui.il  (•»|Miii»iiin  t.f  i  pliUi'«ii  furinfil,  at  .•«ini«'   pr"%.«iii   ;»  ri-'l.  '',.-  .jurtfc.irii 

Inn  rutcrii   fri)!itii>r,   lieun  lit.-trnycd   by  .1   [inliry  im-      ' 

"iinliv  tliii   auc<«.N»or>i  of  <ii  eiiliKlit<'ii''d  >i  in'Miun^li , 

anil  tliiwo  ptirCiidii  the  Oii«pi:iii,  in  :iti<'iiiptK  f^i  iii'ipiire 

whit  h  hi'  mtcrlllot'd  lii.n  |mlilii,'al  r«'piititi'iii,  art'  liiikiii^; 

UDiliT   iiifliitMiui'ii  utterly   Id  istiiij;  U)   tlu>ir  pi.-pcnty. 

I'mui  a  ounaiilf'niti  lU   of  tlm-M.'  itlrtiiiiistHiuiin,   mid   iii 

i<ptto  ot  thii  ttiixinty  "f  vtm'driiiiniiit  to  iiitlucc  mi  ijp|ni 

»ilo  lx'li«f,  wu  iirt!  onii.itniiiiiid  I'l  KUpjv  f.e  th:tl  ii  i^  Mily 

iiolit  itoiis  r.<r  tho  prrwpi'iiiy  uf  tho  n^tmii,  im  liiii;<  iw 

this  pi-ii8ii(>rity  ran  co  fxii"t  i*ith    the  fK-iniiiii'iit  ...IhIb  j  thfi  ■.■I'.ritry   Hiipimrtu  kucIi   a    h>(-iih(.M». 

of  grijss  igiioritii:p  ami  iKirli.irihin    lU  wliii.'li  tlir    ixinple  j  point  tlir  SU'pju.  tollnHrs  tlio  ponrM.  of  ihf  .Siiifm  (o  the 

are  kopt  ;  fur  it   in   oiilnut  thai   an  fxt'^nxivi.   iiit«r- I  noiithwurd.  ri^iry  prwipitounly  from  thf  dt»«>t'«  thii>ui(h 

counu)  with  KiiDpfan  nftti'i!i<  vmuhl  o|H»n  tin  uvi^h  of  I  which  t.h<-  Vilgu  mcainlHrs      Thcw  d-'ji^rr-  :irf  iiiijir"j{- 

thin  rii'-l  Hfd  |)ii)Hiliititiii,  iiutl  iiilru.liiov  llicisc  piinoipl#»  I  imted   with  .vilt.  and   sht-lls,  i-xiuitlv   1  *■  u' liiij;  tlmiM) 


horv' of  ih(i  Cwpioi  HI  vl  "ii  "^i*  ■(  .Vnl.  h«»ti((  i,lu.o 
Mullud,  wurt  "iiiiiu"Ot<x|  wi  .,  'Ii.j  HI  ii'l.-  •<»;«»  Sy  m 
t;hmiiii.|  llowiiii;  I'mhiiI  (hi  iK.rthoi'n  \i»ii\i,  of  lliv 
CiiiK^itHiii.  U'l". liter  llli^'%'l■w  Im  i.|)rii>t.t  n  11..I.  ■  and, 
in  i.xoitUiiiif  ivith  inort-  iin>'l-rn  nolio;i».  wh  »h.,uH  «t 
any  mtf  throw  buck  lli»>  tlnle  In  rt  prr- AU'.n;'/'-*'*— • 
thirt!  I  '.n  lie  liulfi  ihnilit  ihiit.  at  v.ii*  i»fri'>U,  the 
<'Hii|ii:in  .ixteiith"!  i%nr  the  liitslii  of  '!•<  V  ..l^nt,  ii|)on 
whii'h  .I'c  wort'  no*  looking.    The  wlnlv  .  ititiyirntion  of 

Nftii    thm 


of  fri»pdoiii  which  woiiM  soou  prove  iiturly  8iiliM'ihiv« 
to  thii  ini|xriiil  pownr,  m  it  at  prtw^n'  o<i.'.t».  In 
urili'r,  f,h(;rf(on!,  that  the-  trav<)ll«r  may  duly  •ppi-'ciaU' 
thf  nyntini  of  political  ecunoinT  pructi»»d  hy  the 
goviTiiinfiil,  it  is  iiecfAMry  ho  .<hauld  rtmeoilrfr  that 
it^  iiiti'rost,^  Hid  Uu uwi  of  lh«  people  .'ii«  diiui)etni\i!ly 
op|)0<icil  to  one  Hniither  lie  will  iht>n  ifjiiW'ffrwiindiT 
that  nifn-of  war,  instead  of  nni  ri:h',iil  sti^nmrrt,  rt-gii 
hirly  Miivigate  Ihp  Caspian  Tho  iiioht  wri-lflipl  cr.ifta 
are  frt.ightotl  with  tin  rich  fahriost  of  I'ursia,  w  hil  ■  inin 
BtPsmcrs  arc  aiipropriatoil  to  tin!  tran^iiurl  of  pr«cioii» 
HolduTs  The«p  Bloauiors  arc  idwi  oinployiil  ui  hlookad 
in«  till'  civstorr  Hhorts  i>f  Circ;u>«ia  ;  and  arr  n^iidy,  in 
cwo  of  war  with  Piii'sia,  t<i  convey  troops  to  that  kini^- 
doin.  At  prcKt'nt,  tln-y  ply  twirr  a  month  liptwot'ii 
Ahtiakhan,  Baku,  I^'ukeraii,  Enf.i:eli,  and  Aatruhad. 
I  w«.H  inforniod.  ni.ntover,  that  two  iron  attyvmerit  had 
heen  recently  launohfd  upon  th«  Stta  of  Aral,  with  a 
view,  it  wa.s  wiiil,  of  CArryiiij}  out  somo  commercial 
pit)j<»ct«.  Tli'wt'  may  some  day  jirove  to  Ijc  of  rather  a 
quefctionaWe  nature  Then;  i.s  a  line  of  Ci>.|»sackii  ex- 
t»;ndiug  :icro,<.s  the  Kirghiz  do^-ertit  to  the  Sk^a  of  Aral, 
eHtiihlinhi'd,  no  douht,  for  the  piirivwe  of  protecting 
tlfjit"  so-crtllfd  ini^ifautile  «rniiijjeint'nl.s. 

I  do  not  sec.  however,  how  it  could  iToinprouiiw  the 
nelliith  policy  of  tho  government  to  improve  t!ie  iiavi;.rt- 
lion  of  the  Voltra  ;  for.  althoii)»h  it  is  at  ;>ri;sent  used 
alnia<t  entirely  for  purposes  of  trade,  it  might,  in  i^asi' 
of  a  war  in  them*  parts,  he  found  a  most  nsiifid  auxili- 
ary in  the  t.ran»])ort  of  troopM.  The  ifxperienoe  of'  K»iiiit«.  »  •jm.-  iioasU  f.t  *  ti.«.ii  liwi!w«<i,\vii,  of  nmui! 
tlione  who  have  been  niivifjating  this*  river  for  tiny  pret*.;iiitcrMi^  but  noiv-  •  f  «;■<  imjsmrt^niv  in  it.s  lon^' 
length  of  time.  gtHMi  far  to  show  that  th.^  vi>luiu«  of;  vd'.'.-y.     Protts   Ki.«'Wi.   ;t'|tit!l    l«   %  mor*    imporwiil 


f.iiuiti  in  the  OiujiMn,  are  plfiitif'iMy  wti  s.;|vd  ovei-  th« 
-iirf*',*  ,   while  the  s'.epjw,  U|xin  ••h.eh  i»«-  IrHveJloil  ui 
i.hu   Dojj,    was   coin|K)Heil   of   a   linn   iith  hW-k   I'larji, 
devoid  of   any   marine   dejxMiita      II   >«■.  inisi  singohr 
thiif,  while  croKsiiij;  one  of  the  uiii..«   'crtile  ilistiiets  in 
Kiisnia.  we  should  lUtii.ally  be   I'K'Kiii};  .iowii    upon  tho 
most  Bl<>ril.    ;   but    thtit;  can    he   n.j   iiniro  satisfafl ipy 
way  of  accounting  for  ,so  sudden  h  olianx"  in  tli«  ntn 
faiv  of  th<'   country,  than    by  .si. pi-  ..id:;    that  a  -fff* 
(Kirtion  of  it  was  formerly  stibtinijjol       We  rof.;rsjr 
into<l  onmelvcs  that  it  was   notour  l.if  to  trnversi-.  t' » 
more  I'h'VHieil   line  ..f  c  iintry  ;  and  at  we  tijn..»-.t  ^^i 
biu-ks  upon  lhi>  vast  -niidy  lit^nrts   ^;.i^■ll  ex«ni.|.«u  v 
till'  Chiiitwe  fmntier,  ami   hur.'i.'l    .     ly  from   SK  Ji't 
nwarnps  of   A-itrakli.>ii,  the  dull   Mito    Stepjip  li>i>ki.d 
piitf    ple-isaiit.  and  a  j.)>if?iey  thr-   ..-'i   tho  coiintry  of 
the    Don    Ciis-virks    weiueo    iu«>».i.i-.i    w 'U    UOW    -v 
unex}iectcd  ciiaruiB. 


Kis«r.»ii  on  in*  TnaEK  -  ry»mt».'  i»  1  njatne'.-x  •'•i>  »  CkV- 
C.^BUS^-A  (.'»ciuiius  .  .r'j  Im  X^nm"- f ^■n^tM  AJTB 
TOnCoiMiiciB  --KiJjtrii «.  >  -\^^.>^■  >     is  y'.ixtjVk»kV>V 

TUBl.'UKICllC.N'MI-    !•■>..., V  •4'«»<>ri  .-■>    ..ti    i'»KlUW)ll»   -  *'■■■■. 
OAMfMvSI!!  on  T«v«>.« fUS<!l'»    ,      i-lii^'.^t. 

Ftton  \ :<trvttrhiM<  t»  St* 4»»'  -i  the  Tw»>     ><■  .'^itp, 

p.  7»tt,>  is.  n  low  i'-  -'■  ■.  :.io;  ?..udy  ill  p»'!  *«>  -.i.y  J>l*li, 
fortui!ii;s  (iiHt''  ■  <  •  '*.'iV.  coj'-ir!!  •  ,  'I).  <j%'5  aiU,»nd 
«at«t?sl  b?  n>..Mjj  nvutota,  *!ii  :;.•    i'-'xe,  th-  Uuoia  or 
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iieastug  means  of  ciimmunicntion  with  the  Eoat  by  way 
of  the  Caspian,  denied  to  any  other  European  power — 
interaected  by  rivers  expressly  adapted  to  connect  the 
ports  upon  the  fo>xr  seas,  between  which  she  is  situated, 
Basfia  might  become  the  highway  of  nations.  The 
wealth  of  Europe  and  Asia  would  thus  pour  into  the 
cofl'ers  of  the  country,  through  the  various  channels 
which  it  alone  could  so  advantageously  offer  for  the 
comniereo  of  the   worid ;    and   the  only  reason  why 


water  ia  rapidly  dimiuLshiug  ;  and  our  cMptuin  referred 
to  the  increasing  difficulties  of  navigation  lus  a  practical 
deuionstratioa  of  the  coiTectues-i  of  tliib  conclusion. 
The  numerous  channels,  by  means  of  which  the  Volga 
finds  its  way  into  the  Ciuspian,  percolating,  as  it  were, 
through  the  Delta  upon  which  Astrakhan  is  situated, 
are  yearly  becoming  shallower,  and  the  Caspian  itself 
is  said  to  be  decreiusing.  Iluuiboldt,  however,  most 
distinctly  denies  this  to  be  the  case  ;  and  though  they 


this  result  has  not  long  since  fciken  [>lace,  is  the  virtual  I  are  fiirther  ofi'froin  the  sea  now  than  they  used  to  be, 
prohibition  by  the  government  of  the  existence  of  they  have  probably  no  b-jtter  ground  for  the  .supposi- 
siiuh  a  state  of  tilings,  bj'  its  den)'ing  to  all  foreign  ;  tioii  than  a  vague  tradition  to  thatefToi^t. 
goods  the  right  of  transit  through  the  Russian  c^omi-  A  most  interesting  series  of  observations  has  recently 
nions.  As  a  necessary  conscquerce,  the  produce  of  j  lieen  made  by  Messrs.  Englehardt  mid  Parrot,  by  which 
the  east  passes  through  Smyrna  ai.  i  i"'"ebisond,  instead    they  liavc  established   the  fuel  that   the  level  of  tho 


of  through  TiHis  to  Kedut  Kal6  i>u  the  Black  Sea  ; 
or,  if  there  were  a  canal  between  the  Volga  and  the 
Don  by  water  all  the  way  from  Astrabad  and  the  inter- 
mediate ports  to  Taganrog,  via  Astrakhan  ai.d  Tza- 
ritziii,  or  to  St.  Pet-jrsburgh  direct.  Thus  have  those 
brilliant  commercial  designs  ciuri.shcd  by  Peter  the 
Great,  and  foundi'd  u(>on  asi  aniicijiated  expansion  of 
his  eivitern  frontier,  been  d&stroyed  by  a  policy  un- 
worthy the  successors  of  so  enlightened  a  nimi-trch  ; 
and  tliose  poiison  the  Ca,«]v'  .n,  in  attempts  to  acquire 
which  he  sacrificed  hi"  |K)litiCul  reputation,  air  sinking 
under  iiiflucnoes  utti.rly  blisting  to  their  prosiierity. 
From  a  considenition  cf  tlio.se  circumstam^es,  and  in 
spit*)  of  the  anxiety  of  go'einmeiit  to  in(bi;e  an  ,)p|)0- 
sito  Iwlief,  we  are  constrained  to  suppose  thiit  it  is  only 
solicitous  for  the  iirosperity  of  tlie  natirn,  iis  long  a.s 
this  prosperity  can  co-exist  with  the  jitnnanent  .xtate 
of  gross  i'.rni)rance  and  barbari.«'ii  in  which  tlio  people 
are  kept  ;  for  it  is  evident  tiiaf  an  extouaivu  inter- 
course with  Kuwpean  nations  would  open  the  t,ye&  of 
this  enslaved  population,  ami  iiiti"oduce  thoiio  princifiles 


Caspii-.n  is  about  eighteen  fathonif  Ik^Iow  that  of  the 
Black  So.t  ;  but  as  tlie  Don  Hows  with  greater  rapidity 
tlian  the  Volga,  the  difference  of  level  of  the  two 
rivers  at  the  loiiit  wliere  they  most  nearly  approximate 
is  undoulitedly  far  greati^r  than  this.  Proffssor  Pallas 
has  beon  at  some  pains  to  prove  tlial  tliis  elevitted 
plateau  formed,  at  some  previaiis  period,  the  northern 
shore  of  ilie  C^ispiaii  and  the  Sea  of  Aral,  oeiiig  then 
united,  were  connected  with  the  Black  Sea  by  a 
channel  fiowing  nmnd  the  nortliern  p'.iint  of  the 
Caucasus.  Whether  this  view  bs  correct  or  not — and, 
in  accordance  with  more  modern  notions,  we  should  at 
any  nito  throw  back  the  date  to  n  prt'-Ad::iiiite-erj. — 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  at  .souio  period,  the 
Caspian  extended  over  the  basin  of  tl.o  Volga,  upon 
which  we  were  now  looking.  The  whole  lonfignraticm  of 
the  CiUiiitry  8!ip|>ort3  such  a  hy|>otlu'sis.  Near  tliis 
jioint  the  Steppe  follows  the  ooui-se  of  the  Sarja  to  the 
southward,  rising  precipitously  from  the  deserts  tlirough 
which  the  Volga  meanders.  These  desert."  are  impreg- 
nated with  'lalt,  and   shells,  (!Xactly  rescmliliiig  tho.so 


of  freedom  which  would  soon  prt-ve  utterly  subvei-sive  I  found  iu  the  Caspian,  are  plentifully  scattered  over  tne 


to  the  imperial  power,  as  it  nt  presont  exists.  In 
order,  therefore,  that  the  traveller  may  duly  appreciate 
the  systtnn  of  political  economy  pnvcvised  by  the 
government,  it  is  necessary  he  should  renu'tuber  ..hat 
ita  interests  and  those  of  the  people  arc  dianietricjilly 
op|)o.setl  U>  one  another.  He  will  thou  oeaso  to  w.'jiidi'r 
that  men-of  war,  instead  of  merchant  steamers,  regn 
liirly  navigate  the  Caspian.  The  most  vrretched  cnifts 
are  freighted  with  the  r'ch  f\brlcs  of  Pt.-sia.  while  iron 
steamei's  are  appropriat*>d  to  the  tinnspoit  of  precious 
soldiers  These  steamers  are  also  employed  in  blockad- 
ing tlio  eastern  sliorts  of  Circa.s.sla  ;  and  are  icady,  in 
owe  of  war  with  PonHa,  to  convey  troops  to  tliat  king- 
dom. A^.  present,  they  ply  twice  a-month  between 
Astrakhan,  Baku,  Ticukeran,  Engeli,  and  Asti-abad. 
I  was  inforitied,  moreover,  that  two  iron  steamers  had 
been  recently  launched  upon  the  Sea  of  Aral,  with  a 
view,  it  was  said,  of  carrying  out  some  commercial 
pi-ojocts.  These  may  some  day  prove  to  be  of  rather  a 
questionable  nature.  There  is  a  line  of  Co.ssacks  ex- 
tending across  the  Kirghiz  deserts  to  the  Sea  of  Aral, 
established,  no  doubt,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
thece  go-called  mercantile  .tiTangements. 

I  do  not  see,  however,  how  it  could  compromise  the 
selfish  policy  of  the  government  to  improve  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Volga  ;  for.  although  it  is  at  present  used 
almost  entirely  for  purjioses  of  trade,  it  might,  in  case 
of  a  war  in  th<-se  parts,  be  found  a  most  useful  auxili- 
ary in  the  transport  of  iroops.  The  experience  of 
those  who  have  been  navigating  thi»  river  for  any 
length  of  time,  go6«  far  to  show  that  the  vvlume  of 


surface  ;  while  the  steppe,  upon  which  we  travelled  to 
the  Don,  was  composed  of  a  fine  rich  black  loam, 
devni<i  of  any  marine  deposits.  It  seemed  singular 
that,  while  crossing  one  of  the  most  tortile  districts  in 
Rvnsia,  we  shoulu  actually  be  looking  down  upon  the 
moat  Ht'-rilo  ;  but  there  can  be  no  more  satisfactory 
way  of  accounting  for  so  suddiMi  a  change  in  the  sur- 
fac9  of  the  omntry,  than  by  supposing  that  a  great 
l-ortiop  of  it  w;i.s  formerly  subinergwl  We  coni,'ratu- 
iated  ourselves  that  it  was  not  our  lot  to  traverse  the 
more  elevated  lii  ■•  of  country  ;  and  lu  we  turned  our 
backs  uiKin  the  v;si  .sumly  deserts  which  extended  to 
the  Chinese  frontier,  and  imr'ied  awi.y  from  the  salt 
swamps  of  Astrakhan,  the  dull  tame  Stoppe  looked 
quiti  pleasant,  and  a  journey  througii  the  country  of 
the  Don  Cos.snoks  seemed  iuvwited  with  new  aud 
unexpected  chr.rma. 

y. 

KlS^UR  ON  TiIP  TBRKK— roMBiT  OP  1  CoSSACK  AKD  A  ClB- 
CASUN  —  A  OiDCiSMN  CjrlU—  lUB  TCUKTCll  KXSliS  ANB 
THKt;o«9AC88— KjSirinKTA— .V.SlOIIT  KXPKUITION  iOlINBI 

thbTchkt.^hknsbs  — Kntkktuk  LKstiiiiAN'rEuuironY— Em- 
CAMPMENTS  ov  'I'ATAna— Kavikk  op  Kabanv. 

Fhou  Astrakhan  to  Kifslar  on  the  Terek,  (See  Map, 
p.  704,)  ia  a  low  level,  in  part  sandy  in  part  marshy  plain, 
forming  a  portion  of  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  Caspian,  and 
watered  by  many  rivulets,  and  one  river,  the  Kuma  or 
Kouma,  which  boasts  of  a  tow.,  Kumskaya,  of  small 
pretensions,  but  none  o."  any  im|)ortati.  e  ii'  ■'  long 
valley.     From  Kisslar,  which   is  a  vaof.   i-  4-1  tfiuii 
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Crontier  Inw-n  at  tlic  font  of  the  Caucasus,  to  the  great 
pass  of  Dorlipud  we  shall  travel  in  company  with  the 
tnivi'llcr.  hi-tirian,  poet,  and  romancer,  M.  Alexander 
Dimias.  Not  a  very  sale  guide  for  a  geographer,  but 
his  lively  pen  will  serve  to  enlighten  a  page  or  i.wo  in 
our  series  ;  and,  besides,  the  Caucasus  is  the  very 
country  for  a  poet  and  romancer. 

From  the  remote  e|)och  of  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  to  the  modern  feats  of  a  Schamyl,  that 
glorious  mounhiin  range,  with  its  far-spreading  spurs 
and  valleys — tin'  iKitnnd  frontier  of  Europcand  Asia — 
hail  been  the  alimli'  ••(  valour  and  beauty,  the  home  of 
iiiystory  and  originality.  Every  step  is  a  suiprise,  and 
every  new  scene  is  a  vision.  At,  to  feat"  of  daring, 
love,  and  adventure,  there  is  enough  to  surfeit  on.  M. 
Dumas  arrived  at  Kislar,  the  fiinitier  t'uvn  of  Russia 
on  the  Terek,  on  the  7th  of  November,  1858.  The 
great  poet,  romancer,  traveller,  and  historian,  had  laid 
luiide  all  these  characters  to  become  a  soldier.  In  a 
scmi-iiarbarous  .state  the  sword  takes  jirecedence  of  the 
|ieu — arms  of  letters.  M.  Dumas  had  found  the 
necessity  before  this  of  adapting  himself  to  the  social 
condition  of  the  country  in  which  he  was  travelling, 
and  he  had  assumed  the  costnr.'e  of  a  Muscovite 
militi..nian,  over  which  he  had  placid  the  ster  of 
Charles  III.  of  Spain,  and,  thus  acvoutred,  ho  pa.ssed 
off  very  well  at  the  inns  and  post-houses  for  a  French 
general. 

At  Kisslar,  renowned  for  its  good  wine  and  brandy, 
dress,  however,  was  of  le«s  import  ince  than  good  arms. 
A  motley  population  of  Armeniins,  Tatars,  Kalm  ika, 
Nogays,  and  .lews,  all  clad  in  their  ni.tional  costume, 
fill  the  strei  ts  of  the  marvillou.sly  pictures<jue  but  very 
unsafe  town,  and  which  M.  Dumas  compares  with 
Paris  in  the  time  of  Henri  III.  The  Tatars  were,  in 
fact,  bandits  within,  the  Tohetthen.se'*  plundered  every- 
one without,  and  tlie  Coa^acks  kept  up  a  perpetual 
warfare  with  both.  At  the  Tere'.  the  traveller  juirts, 
indee<l,  Aoin  all  sei  irity  and  safety,  save  that  which  is 
obtained  by  superiority  of  nu  nbers  or  arms.  M. 
Dumas  and  his  coni|)anions  di  not  appear  to  have 
been  badly  provided  ;  they  had  among  them,  besides 
their  kandjars,  or  dagger-',  tl  rce  doubled  barrelled 
fowling-pieces,  two  rifles,  one  .if  which  carried  ex- 
ploding balls,  and  a  revolver.  They  had,  besides,  an 
esciirt  of  six  Cos.saoks,  notwithstanding  which  it  was 
deemed  neceswiry,  to  inspire  awe,  that,  in  making  the 
start,  each  should  have  a  double  barreled  gun  on  his 
knee.  M.  Diimiis's  companions  were,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  Moynet,  im  a  'tist,  and  Kalino,  a  young 
l<iis.sian.  obtained  as  an  it  ter|ir<  ti-r  from  the  university 
of  Moscow.  At  Sukoipo.h  the  sun  broke  through  the 
fog,  and  displayed,  for  the  tlrst  tiiiu-,  the  mighty 
Canon.".. s.  "  the  theatre  of  the  tirst  dnan.i  o;'  the  tirst 
ilniniatic  poet  of  ant'cpiitj',"  to  their  a.stonisiied  gaze. 
F<r  a  time  the  Tnh>'tchenses  wen-  I  ist  to  memory  ; 
even  the  ..ueii'ssive  village.s,  with  their  posis  of  Cos- 
sack.', and  eat  li  its  own  t.'rribii  ,f\(\  sanguiii  iry  lenenil, 
were  disreganbil.  There  was  liefore  them  that  which 
they  declare  to  have  stiqmhsed  alike  thi-  .Alps  and  the 
Pyrenees — one  of  the  most  .oli,ssal  *orks  of  the 
Creator. 

All  thi  men  they  now  met  with  on  the  road  were 
armed.  They  also  bore  the  oiitwanl  apptMrance  of 
men  who  are  accustomed  to  p'uvf  reliauoe  on  thior 
personal  co'irage.  At  one  of  the  poct-houseB  Kali.'o 
had  r.iiseil  his  whip  at  a  yemchik.  "  Take  care  !"  said 
■he  latter,  putting  his  hand  on  his  kandjar  j  "you  are 


not  in  Russia  now."  Arrived  at  Schukovaia,  a  T)ranch 
excursion  was  made,  accompanied  by  an  escort  of 
eleven  Cossacks,  to  Tchervelonaia,  a  charming  village 
of  Cossacks,  ulike  celebrated,  according  t3  our  author, 
for  "the  constancy  of  the  men,  the  complacency  of 
parents,  and  the  beauty  of  the  women."  First  in 
renown  among  the  latter  was  one  Eudoxia  Dogadiska, 
whose  ()ortrdit  Moynet  was  to  take.  Op.  the  way,  as 
on  several  occasions  before  and  afterwards,  the  sight  of 
a  covey  of  patridges  tempted  our  traveller  out  of  his 
path.  He  had  shot  one — and  it  i.^  a  curious  fact  that 
he  always  describes  himsflf  as  taking  two  barrels  to 
accomplish  th.n.t  feat — when  the  discharge  of  a  gun  was 
heard  close  by,  anil  a  ball  cut  off  the  twigs  of  a  bush 
in  still  closer  proximity.  "  Nous  ^trennions  enfin  I" 
exclaims  oiii  romancist,  who  apfwars  to  have  long  sighed 
for  ar.  adventure.  Four  Cos.sacks  went  off  in  advance 
to  cover  iho  {larty,  the  horse  of  a  fifth  lay  down  ;  the 
ball  hiui  broken  its  thigh.  M.  llumas,  after  exchanging 
ball  for  small  sliot,  remounted  I-is  steed  ;  seven  men 
were  visible  on  the  sitie  of  the  Terek.  The  Co.s.sackil 
hurried  ii;  purstiit  with  a  cheer.  But  whilst  those  six 
or  .=ieveii  fled,  another  rose  up  from  amidst  the  bushes, 
from  whence  he  had  fired,  and  brandi.shing  his  guc 
over  his  head,  he  shouted,  "  Ahreck I  abreckf 

"  Ahrirk!"  reperted  the  '^'os-sacks. 

"What  does  he  mean  by  abreckf"  inquired  M. 
Dumas  of  his  interpreter. 

The  answer  was  ominous  •  "  He  is  a  fanatic,  and  he 
defies  any  one  to  single  comb.<t." 

"  Well,"  said  Dumas,  "  tell  the  men  there  are  twenty 
roubles  for  him  who  accepts  the  challenge." 

The  Cossack  whose  horse  had  been  erip)ilej  claimed 
the  privilege.  Dumas  provitled  him  with  his  own. 
Another  retpiested  to  be  allowed  to  follow,  in  case  of 
accident. 

In  the  mean  time  his  companion  hai)  hurried  off  in 
the  direction  of  the  mountaineer.  As  he  advanced  lie 
fired.  The  Abreek  made  his  horse  caper  ;  it  rta-eived 
the  ball  in  the  shot.lder.  .Almost  at  the.^aiiu'  moment 
the  mountaineer  fired  in  his  turn  ;  the  ball  .arriid  otl 
the  papak  from  his  adversaiy's  head.  l3oili  threw  their 
carbines  over  their  shonlder.s.  The  Cos.-^aek  lUew  his 
schaskr,  or  sword,  the  nioiuitaitieer  his  k.mdjir.  The 
mountainer  manceuvred  his  horse,  albeit  woiindeii,  with 
infinite  aildress,  and.  although  the  I  l.iod  was  Mowing 
ilown  its  chest,  the  animal  <iid  not  ap|war  to  be 
weakened  thereby,  his  master  encouraging  him  with 
his  knees,  hand.s,  and  voice.  At  the  same  time  lie 
loaded  his  adversary  with  insult.s.  The  two  vombatants 
met. 

I  thought  for  a  moment  that  our  Cos.sack  liad  trans 
fixeii  his  atlversar}'  with  his  seliaska  I  saw  the  blade 
glitter  be'iind  bis  back,  liiil  he  hail  only  pierced  Iih 
white  tehirkeat,  Fr wi  that  moment  we  saw  notliin;; 
but  a  grdup'  I  f  two  men  struggling  body  to  Ixidy,  l!iit 
lit  the  expiiittiiin  of  a  minute  one  of  the  nuii  slippeil 
from  his  liorse  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  trunk  o!  a  in m  (Uily, 
for  his  h»iad  had  remained  in  tl.  ■  hands  of  his  a<'ver- 
aary. 

The  adversary  was  the  mountaineer  He  proclaimed 
his  triumph  with  a  wild  and  terrific  shout,  shook  ( he 
gory  head,  and  then  swimg  it  to  the  Ik>wb  of  his  saildla 
The  horse,  deprived  of  its  rider,  llci^  and,  after  having 
made  a  turn,  came  back  to  us.  The  decajiitjited  body 
reniaine<l  motionless.  Then  to  the  shmit  of  triumph  of 
the  luoiintaineer  there  succeeded  another  shout  of 
defiance. 


I'll        i 
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■WH3  going  tliroiigh  some  fantastic  evolutions,  stopped 
tliem  to  see  what  new  ilianipinii  wiis  coming  to  him. 
"  Come,"  said  I  to  the  Uoswmlc,  '  1  inci  ease  tlii^  premium 
by  ten  lonlilea." 

Tliia  time  he  only  answertK'.  me  by  winking  lua  eyea 


I  turned  t<iwiirda  tlie  Cossack  who  had  asked  to 
follow  liis  comrade.  He  was  quietly  smoking  his  pipe, 
but  he  nodded  his  heail.  "I  am  going,"  he  then 
added.  Then  in  his  turn  he  utten-d  a  .shout,  signifying 
that  he  accepted  the  challenge.     The  mountaineer,  "who 


HRE    TEMPLE     NEAR     BAKU. 


He  .iceuuMl  to  be  laying  in  a  stock  of  smoke,  iidialing 
but  not  e.xpiiiiii;  it.  lie  llien  .•iuddenly  dualled  olf  full 
Rpeed  at  the  .\breik,  and  wht.i  he  had  g>t  within 
lorty  paces  of  liiin  he  sliouldeivd  his  carbine  an<l  pulled 
the  trigger.  A  slight  smoke  ih.it  enveloped  his  face 
m  (Jo  us  all  think  that  the  carbine  had  Hashed  in  the 


liiin.  Tlie  Ahreck  thought  the  same,  for  he  rushed 
at  him  at  onee,  pistol  iu  hand,  and  (in'd  at  ten  pacea. 
The  I'ossack  avoided  tlie  I'iiU  by  a  sudden  movement 
of  his  lioiM-,  and  tlieii  ni|iidly  liriiiging  hi.s  carbine  to 
his  alu.uhler,  to  the  iidinile  surpiiso  of  ua  all  who  hud 
not  Kccu  him  prime  again,  he  tired 
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A  violent  iDovement  on  tlie  part  of  the  moimtainecr 
showed  tlmt  \w  wus  struck.  Ho  let  cfo  the  l)ridle  of 
Ilia  horse,  and,  to  prevent  himself  fulling,  ho  placid 
both  his  arms  round  the  animal's  neck.  The  poor 
creiiture,  feeling  itself  thus  at  lilierty,  and  yet  encum- 
liercd,  vexed  also  with  its  own  wound,  nuide  off  through 
the  bushes  in  the  direction  of  the  Terek. 

The  Cossack  hurried  in  pursuit,  and  we  were  about 
to  join  in  the  cha.se,  when  we  saw  the  body  ot  tho 
mountaineer  gradually  relaxing  its  hold,  and  fall  to  the 
ground.  The  horse  stopped  as  his  rider  fell.  The 
Cossack,  uncertain  if  it  wus  not  a  feint,  and  if  the 
mountaineer  was  not  pretending  to  be  dead,  described 
a  wide  circle  before  he  apju'oached  him.  He  «u»  evi- 
dently seeking  to  make  out  his  adversary's  features, 
but,  whether  by  design  or  by  accident,  his  enemy  lay 
with  his  face  to  the  ground.  The  r'os.suck  kept 
getting  nearer  ;  the  mountaineer  did  not  stir.  The 
Cossack  had  his  pistol,  which  he  had  not  U8e<I,  in 
his  hand.  Arrived  within  ten  paces,  he  fired  on  the 
prostrate  Tchctchen.  But  still  the  mountaineer 
moved  not.  Ft  was  a  ball  thrown  away.  The  Cossack 
had  fired  at  a  cor])se.  Jumping  from  his  horse,  he 
advanced,  drew  forth  his  kandjur,  bent  over  the 
dead  niuii,  and  rose  a  moment  afterwards  with  his  head 
in  his  hand. 

Pretty  well  to  begin  with !  Needless  to  explain 
that  the  Cossack's  carbine  lm<l  not  flashed  in  the  pan 
He  had  lot  otf  the  smoke  from  his  mouth  to  deceive 
the  enemy — a  trick  that  woidd  not  have  taken  with  a 
Bed  Inuiun. 

Tcherve!onaia,  whither  our  travellers  were  wending 
thfeir  way  when  this  adventure  befel  ihem,  is  the  oldest 
stanitza  or  station  of  the  line  of  theUrelieuskoiCossiicks, 
who  descend  from  a  Uussian  colony.  'I'he  Tchtrvelo- 
uaises  present  hriice  a  speciality  which  partakes  at  once 
of  the  Russian  and  monntaineer  type.  Their  l)eauty 
has  rendered  the  stanitza  which  they  inhabit  a  kind  of 
Caucasian  Capua  ;  they  have  the  Muscovite  face,  but 
"the  elegant  forms  of  the  Highlands,  as  they  say  in 
Scotland."  When  the  Cos.sacks,  their  lathers,  husbands, 
brothers, or  lovers,  start  upon  an  cxp('dition,  they  vault 
up  on  one  stirrup,  which  the  rider  leaves  dLsengaged, 
and  lioliling  on  by  the  riders  waist  or  neck,  with  a 
bottle  of  wine  in  tho  other  hand,  they  accompany  them 
thus  three  or  tour  miles,  \Vli"n  an  expedition  is  re- 
tuni!:)g  they  go  out  to  meet  it,  and  come  back  in  the 
eaine  fantastic  fashion  lo  the  stanitza.  '''his  fVivolitv  ot 
manners  presents  a  strange  contrast  to  the  severity  c)f 
the  Russians  and  the  rigidity  of  the  Orientals.  Several 
of  these  Tcherveionaises  have  inspired  Russian  otficers 
with  a  passion  that  has  ended  in  marriage  ;  others  have 
furnislied  themes  for  anecdotes  that  arc  not  devoid  of 
a  certain  originality.     As  an  example  : 

A  woman  of  Tchervelonaia  gave  such  serious  cause 
of  jealousy  to  her  hu.s!iand,  who  was  deeplv  attached  to 
her,  that  the  latter,  not  having  the  courage  to  witness 
the  hapi'inesN  of  so  many  rivals  that  he  xiuhl  not  even 
count  them,  deserted  in  despair,  and  tied  to  the 
mountains,  where  he  took  service  against  the  Russians. 
Having  been  made  prisoner  in  an  engagement,  he  was 
recogni.-ed,  tried,  condemned,  anil  shot. 

We  were  introduced  to  his  widow,  who  herself 
related  to  iis  this  lanientable  history,  accuni|.,iiiied  by 
some  details,  which  took  away  in  no  small  degree 
from  whaierer  therti  was  that  wus  diumutio  in  the 
story. 

"  Wbftt  is  most  sbockiujj,"  she  said  to  ns,  "  wps  that 


he  was  not  ashamed  to  mention  me  on  the  trial.  But, 
with  that  exception,  he  died  like  a  molodetz  (dare- 
devil). I  went  to  see  his  execution  ;  the  poor  dear 
man  loved  me  so  much  tliat  he  wished  me  to  be  there, 
and  I  did  not  like  to  grieve  his  last  moments  by  my 
refusal.  He  died  well,  there  is  nothing  to  say  about 
that.  He  reque8te<i  that  his  eyes  should  not  be  band- 
aged, and  he  solicited  and  obtained  the  favour  to  give 
the  word  to  fire  ;  when  he  himself  g«ve  the  woi-d,  and 
fell,  I  don't  know  how  it  was  that  it  affected  me  so 
niiich,  but  I  actually  fell  also,  oiily  I  got  up  again  ; 
but  it  ap]icars  that  I  must  have  remained  gome  time 
helples-s,  for  when  I  came  to  myself  he  was  almost 
entirely  buried;  so  much  so,  that  only  his  feet  were 
seen  peeping  out  of  the  ground.  He  had  on  a  pair  of 
red  morocco  boots,  quite  now,  and  I  was  so  agitated 
that  I  forgot  to  take  them  off,  and  they  were  lost." 

These  boots,  thus  forgotten,  were  more  than  a  regret 
to  the  poor  widow,  they  were  a  remorse. 

A  t  the  very  time  that  our  travellers  arrived  at  this 
original  stanitza,  an  execution  was  just  about  to  take 
place  A  Cossack  of  Tehervelonaia,  with  a  wife  and 
two  children,  had  been  two  years  previously  made 
prisoner  by  the  Tchclchenses.  Ho  was  indebted  for 
his  life  and  liberty  to  a  beautiful  girl  of  the  tribe,  and 
he  refiaid  the  interest  tiiken  in  his  fate  by  a  devoted 
affection.  One  day,  however,  news  came  of  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners  ;  the  Co.sRack  had  to  return  to 
his  stanitza.  liut,  made  miserable  by  the  memory 
of  his  beloved  mountaineer,  he  deserted,  and  not 
only  turned  Mussulman,  but  iiromist^l  to  deliver  over 
Tchervelonaia  to  the  Tchetcheu.ses.  '!'o  accomplish 
this  he  first  visited  the  stanitza  by  night.  He  ap- 
proached in  so  doing  his  own  home,  ami,  looking  in, 
lie  saw  his  wife  on  her  knees  praying  to  God  for  his 
safe  return.  The  sight  so  overcame  him,  that  he  entered 
the  house  and  t<xik  bis  wife  to  his  Ixisoin.  After  em- 
bracing her  and  his  children,  he  hxstened  away  to  the 
sotzky,  or  commandant  of  the  station,  and  warned  him 
that  that  very  night  the  place  was  to  be  attacked  by 
the  Tchetchenses.  The  stanitza  wag  saved,  but  the 
inconstant  Cossack  was  condeiiine<i  to  death.  I'his  was 
the  man  they  were  about  to  execute  when  our  travel- 
lers arrived.  A  few  minut^is  aft<^r  th<'y  entered  the 
stanitza  they  heard  the  rattle  of  musketry,  and  the 
renegade  wus  no  more ;  his  wife  was  a  widow,  and  his 
children  were  orjihaus  With  the  Tchetclienscs  his 
meimry  will  be  held  in  dete.st;Uioii  as  that  of  a  double- 
dyed  traitor;  but  how  seldom  can  men  determine  the 
motives  that  may  have  actuated  their  fellow  creatures 
In  what  a|>))ear8  to  ti;em  to  be  the  gn>sscnt  criminality  I 

The  melancholy  proceedings  that  greeted  their  arrival 
ilid  not  prevent  our  lively  travellers  from  asking  the 
way  to  the  house  of  Eudoxia  Dogadiska. 

"  Oh  !'■  was  the  aiiswe*',  "  dett<l  lo'ig  ago  ;  but  her  sister 
fills  her  place,  and  thai,  veiy  advantageously  Umi  I" 

They  were  accordingly  ?howii  the  way  t/i  the  house  of 
Oi'n>clm,  who  filled  Eudoxia's  |>lace  :.o  butisfiictorily,  and 
were  welcomed  by  her  respeelable  paiijnt.  Ivan  Doga- 
ilisk.'i,  upon  conditions  tli.it  I'eii.indeil  them  of  the  hospi- 
tality received  by  Auteiiur  at  the  Gr.ek  philosopher's 
Antiphon. 

These  Tchervehjnaises,  so  renowned  for  their  beauty 
and  !ic.'ntiou8i\eB8,  are  ci|ually  distinguished  by  their 
cou>°age  One  day,  all  the  uu.i  lieing  absent  on  an  ex- 
pedition, the  Tchetchenses  took  Hdvantagu  oi'  the  cir- 
uumstunce  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  placu.  The 
Amazons  immediately   hold   a   council   of    war,   piid 
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resolved  to  defend  the  stanitza  to  the  last  extremity. 
Tlie  siege  lusted  five  dnys,  and  thirty  monutaineen 
were  laid  low,  three  women  were  wounded,  and  two 
were  killed. 

TheroadfromtheRiverTerektothepnssof  Darial  lies 
between  the  Terek  and  the  Kuban  :  there  are  stations 
or  forts  every  twelve  niilos,  and  all  along  the  wayside 
upright  stones,  with  rudely-carved  turbans  or  sin]))le 
crosses,  mark  where  MuHsuImans  or  Christiatis  hive 
iiillon.  So  it  was  also  from  Kisslar  to  Derbend,  on 
which  route  these  trophies  were  ao  numerous  that  the 
wayside  ap|)eared  like  one  contiiuiuus  cemetery.  They 
were  well  received  at  K^it<aiiui  ta  the  first  station  on 
the  way,  as  indeed  everywhere  else,  by  the  authorities, 
who  knew  M.  Dumas,  as  he  appears  to  have  been 
known  everywhere,  l»y  his  woik«.  Nay,  a  youth  at 
Kasafiurta  actually  kc  ,w  his  uncle,  the  general. 

"  It  is,  I  believe,"  sjiid  the  yo\uii;  gentleman,  "  M. 
Dumas  that  I  am  speaking  to  1" 

"  Precisely  so,  sir." 

"  I  am  the  son  of  General  Grabb^." 

"The  victor  of  Akulgo  I  Allow  iiic  i.i  ;ire»ent  ray 
coniplinionts." 

"  Your  father  did  in  the  Tyrol  whiit  my  father 
acconiplishod  in  the  Caucasus,  so  we  may  dispen.se  with 
all  CBfctnony." 

And  tlias  was  friendly  intimacy  everywhere  estA- 
blixhetl.  I'urpetual  hostilities  are  lielii<;  carried  on  at 
tills  advanced  post ;  scarcely  a  diiy  seems  to  |>a8s  but 
the  niuuntaineers  capture  some  chiUI  or  adult,  and 
dra<{  them  away  at  their  horses'  tails  for  sake  of  the 
ransom.  On  the  other  hand,  a  war  of  extermination 
(uiiirked  by  the  right  ear)  is  carried  on  by  the  Cossacks 
against  the  bandits.  While  sitting  at  table  with  the 
commandant,  a  Tatar  woman  brought  in  two  right 
eiirs,  for  wliicli  she  recc'ved  a  gratuity  of  twenty 
rubles :  no  questions  were  asked  as  to  how  she 
biHMnie  pos.sessed  of  thorn.  Yet  once  a  premium  was 
paid  in  Rus.sia  for  wolves'  tails.  In  18."i7  it  was  found 
that  the  enormou.^  sum  of  twenty-five  tlious.cnd  rubles 
hud  been  thus  paid  away.  This  caused  an  invejitigitinii 
to  be  made,  and  it  was  found  that  there  wcr«t  regida- 
manufuotories  of  wolve.^'  tails.  Can  therd  he  manu 
factories  of  right  eai's  of  Tchetchen.tes  I  Some  idta  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  eai-s  are  obtained,  will, 
however,  be  anived  at  liy  an  account  which  M.  Dumas 
gives  of  a  nocturnal  ex|iedition  made  from  this  very 
place — Kasatiurtiv — in  pursuit  of  the  robliers.  The 
early  |)art  of  tho  night  had  been  sp'-nt  in  revelry, 
amidst  music,  fair  Circa-ssiar  dancers  and  chani|)agno, 
of  which  more  is  drank  in  Russia  alone,  Dumas  ti'lls 
us,  than  two  provinces  like  Cham|>agne  could  prmluce  ; 
and  at  midnight  they  started  to  join  a  party  on  the 
pi"opo8ed  adventurous  ex|)edition.  Each  of  the  tra- 
vellers wa.s  accompanied  by  a  Cossiick.  Thus  tliey 
issued  forth  from  the  fortress  in  the  dead  of  night, 
their  way  lying  along  the  nglit  bank  of  the  river 
Yandt  8u.  The  sound  of  the  pelibles  borne  along  by 
that  rapid  mountain  stream  etfectuully  dro«  ui'd  what- 
ever noise  was  nnide  by  their  holies' feet.  It  was  a 
splendid  night,  clear  and  starry,  and  the  niunntains 
rose  up  like  a  black  mass  in  front  of  the  expedition- 
ists. Passing  Knezarnaia,  a  Russian  stiition  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  they  forded  tho  Yarak  Su,  and, 
following  a  pathway  through  a  shrubby  di.->trict,  they 
i-eached  a  wider  and  deeper  river,  the  A  xai.  Fording 
this,  tho  Cossack  Bagenoik,  the  leader  of  the  party, 
ohaogsd  the  direction,  aud  led  the  way  duwu  tho  right 


bank,  leaving  two  and  two  at  distances  of  about  one 
hundred  paces  from  one  another,  and  finally  taking  up 
a  station  himself  in  company  with  M.  Dumas. 

Ho  laid  himself  down,  and  made  sisjus  to  me,  the 
latter  relates  to  do  the  same.  I  accordingly  took  up  a 
recumbent  position  behind  a  bush.  The  cries  of  the 
jackals  roving  on  the  mountains  sounded  like  the 
lamentations  of  children.  These  cries,  and  the  mur- 
muring of  the  waters  of  the  Axai,  alone  broke  the 
silence  of  night.  We  were  too  far  from  Kasafiurta  to 
hear  the  striking  of  the  clocks,  and  from  Kne;£ariiaia 
to  distinguish  the  cliallen^'e  of  the  sentinels.  All  the 
sounds  thilt  wo  could  Ilea  it  tho  point  where  we  then 
were,  must  be  made  by  enemies,  be  they  men  or 
animals 

I  do  not  know  what  passed  through  tho  minds  of 
my  comimnioiis,  but  that  which  struck  me  most  was 
the  brief  space  of  time  that  is  necessary  in  life  to  bring 
about  the  strangest  contrast.s.  Barely  two  hours  age 
we  were  in  the  heart  of  a  town,  in  a  warm,  well 
lighted,  chierful  room.  Leila  was  dancing  and  o» 
quettiiig  with  her  arms  and  eyes.  Ignacielf  was  playing 
the  tiddle.  Bageniok  and  Mikaeluk  were  doing 
vUtt-vui.  We  were  beating  time  with  our  hands  and 
feet  :  we  had  nut  a  thought  that  was  not  lively 
and  gay. 

Two  hours  had  elapsed.  We  were,  on  a  cold  dark 
night,  on  the  banks  of  an  unknown  river,  upon  a 
ho-stile  soil,  rifles  in  hand,  dagu'eis  by  the  side,  not,  as 
had  before  happened  to  nie  twenty  times,  waiting  for 
the  pa.s.siti,'e  of  some  wild  animal,  but  in  ambuscade, 
waiting  to  kill  or  to  be  kiKed  by  men  maile  like  our- 
selves, ill  the  likeness  of  their  Creator,  and  we  had 
entered  without  a  thought  upon  this  enterprise,  as  if 
it  were  nothing  to  hise  one's  blood,  or  to  shed  that  of 
others! 

It  is  true  that  the  men  whom  we  were  waiting  for 
were  bandits,  men  who  pillaged  ai.d  murdered,  and 
who  left  liehiud  them  desolation  and  tears.  But  these 
men  were  born  fiftei^ii  hundred  leagues  from  us,  with 
mannei's  that  wcreditli'ient  from  our  manners.  What 
they  dill  their  fathers  had  done  before  them,  and  their 
ancestors  before  their  fathers.  Could  I,  undir  these 
circniiistiince.s,  iwsk  Heaven  to  protect  me,  if  overtaken 
by  a  <l.iiiger  which  I  had  come  so  uselessly  and  so 
impruilently  to  confront  ? 

What  was  incontiwlable  was,  that  I  lay  behind  a 
bush  on  the  Axai,  that  I  was  waiting  there  for  the 
TcheU-henses,  and  that,  in  case  of  attack,  my  life 
depended  upon  the  correctues.",  of  my  aim  or  the 
strength  of  my  arm.  Two  hours  slipt  by  thus. 
Whether  it  was  that  the  night  grew  clearer,  or  that 
my  eyes  became  more  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  I 
could  see  much  better  than  a'  first,  and  could  plainly 
distinguish  objects  on  the  other  :iiink  of  the  river. 

I  was  looking  in  that  direct  i  v/hen  I  thought  I 
heard  a  noise  to  my  right.  I  looked  at  my  companion; 
but  either  he  did  not  hear  it,  or  it  had  no  import  to 
him,  for  he  seemed  to  pay  no  attention  to  it.  But  the 
noise  became  more  audible.  I  thought  I  heard  the 
sound  of  several  footsteps.  I  crept  chxse  up  to  Bage- 
niok, and,  placing  one  hand  on  his  arm,  I  stretched 
out  the  other  in  the  direution  from  whence  the  sounds 
came. 

"  Nicevo,"  he,  muttered. 

I  knew  enough  of  liiussian  to  uviderstand  "It  is 
nothing."  But  I  did  not  the  leas  keep  my  eye  fixed 
in  the  direction  whence  the  sound  came.     I  then  saw 
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n  larpp  stn<;,  with  splendid  antlers,  coming  down  to  the 

water  to  ilrink,  followed  by  «  doe  and  two  fawn&     It 

was  nothing,  as  fiageniok  had  said.     It  was  not  the 

game  that  we  were  waiting  for.    Still  I  could  not  help 

titking  aim.     Oh  !  had   I  only  been  able  to  pull  the 

trigger,    it   most    certainly  would   have   been    mine. 

-  wddenly  the  animal  raised  its  head,  stretched  forth  its 

neck  towards  the  opposite  bank,  inspired  the  air,  sent 

forth  the  sound  of  danger,  and  hurried  back   to  cover. 

I  was  too  familiar  with  the  habits  of  wild  aninuils  not 

to  -understand  that  all   this   pantomime   meant   that 

something  was  approaching  im  the  other  side  of  the 

river. 

I  turned  towards  Bageniok.  "  Sminno,"  he  said  this 
time.  I  did  not  know  the  word,  but  I  understood  by 
his  gestures  that  I  was  not  to  move,  but  to  make 
myself  as  scarce  as  possible  behind  my  bush.  So  I 
obeyed  hiui.  As  to  the  Cossack,  he  glided  away  like 
a  snake  down  the  bank  of  the  river,  and,  consequently 
away  from  myself  and  the  rest  of  the  party.  I 
followed  liini  with  my  eyes  as  long  as  I  could.  When 
I  lost  sight  of  him,  1  began  to  examine  into  what  was 
going  on  on  the  other  side  of  the  Axai.  There,  at 
tne  sjiMie  moment  that  I  made  out  the  sounds  of  a 
horse  gallo])ing,  I  also  tliatinguished  in  the  ob.-^cuvity  a 
larger  gi-oup  than  could  have  belonged  to  a  single 
hoi-seman.  This  group  kept  nearitig  me,  without  my 
being  the  more  able  to  make  it  out. 

What  I  understood,  however,  by  the  beating  of  my 
heart,  more  than  by  the  testimony  of  my  eyes,  was  that 
an  enemy  was  before  us.  I  took  a  look  in  the  direction 
of  IgnacielT;  no  one  was  stiiTing.  One  would  have 
thought  that  the  bank  of  the  river  was  deserted.  1 
then  looked  towards  Bageniok  ;  he  had  di.-utppeared 
long  ago.  I  then  carried  my  eyes  back  again  to  the 
other  side  of  the  river  and  waited. 

The  horseman  had  reached  the  banks  of  the  Axai. 
His  profile  was  towards  me,  so  that  I  could  see  that  he 
dragged  a  person  behind  hiui,  attached  to  the  tail  of 
his  horse.  It  was  a  male  or  female  prisoner.  At 
the  very  moment  thut  he  urged  his  horse  into  the 
river  and  that  the  person  behind  l:ad  to  follow,  a 
piteous  cry  was  heard  It  wa.^  that  of  a  woman.  The 
whole  group  was  then  immersed  in  the  stream,  not 
above  two  hundred  [laces  below  where  I  lay. 

What  was!  to  do? 

As  I  addres.sed  this  ipiery  to  my.ielf,  the  bank  of  the 
river  was  suddenly  lit  up,  and  the  explosion  of  a  rifle 
followed.  The  horse  beat  the  water  convulsively  with 
its  feet,  and  the  whole  group  disapiKjared  in  the  tem- 
pest thus  stirred  up  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  At 
the  same  time  a  second  cry  of  distress,  like  the  first, 
and  uttered  in  the  same  voice,  was  heard. 

I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  but,  getting  up,  I  hurried 
away  in  the  direction  of  the  drama  that  was  now  being 
enacted.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  that  still 
agitated  the  waters,  aimtlier  Hush  illuminated  the 
darkness — another  shot  had  been  fired.  This  was 
followed  a  moment  aftJTwanls  by  a  third,  and  tlien  I 
heard  the  simnd  of  a  person  jumping  into  the  river  ;  I 
saw  something  like  a  sliadiuv  making  its  way  towards 
the  middle  of  the  river  ;  I  liiavd  shout.s  and  curses, 
mingled  with  cries  of  distrena ;  and  then,  all  of  a 
sudden,  noise  and  movement  alike  ceased. 

I  looked  around  me  ;  ray  companions  had  joined  me, 
and  stood  around,  motionless  a»  myself  We  then  saw 
something  making  towards  us,  which  it  was  impos- 
lible  to  raougiiiBe  in  the  obscurity,  but  which  gradually 


became  more  and  more  distinct.  When  the  group  had 
arrived  within  ten  paces  of  us  we  distiuguished  and  we 
understood. 

The  moving  party  was  Bageniok  ;  his  kandjar  was 
between  his  teeth  ;  with  his  right  arm  he  supported  a 
female  who  had  fainted,  but  who  had  not  let  go  a  child 
she  held  in  her  arms ;  and  with  his  left  he  held  by  the 
lock  of  hair  that  remained  at  the  to[)  of  the  cranium 
the  head  of  a  Tchetchen,  dropping  blood  and  water. 

He  threw  the  head  on  the  green  sward,  and  then, 
the  woman  and  child  more  cautiously,  he  said,  in  a 
voice  in  which  not  the  slightest  emotion  betrayed 
itself : 

"  Now,  friends,  who  has  got  a  drop  of  vodka  1  " 

Do  not  imagine  that  it  was  for  himself  that  he  asked 
for  the  brandy.     It  was  for  the  woman  anrl  child. 

Two  hours  afterwards  we  wer^  in  Kasafiurta,  bring- 
ing back  the  woman  and  the  child,  perfectly  restored 
to  life,  in  triumph.  But  I  still  ask  myself  sometimes 
if  one  has  a  right  to  place  oneself  in  ambuscade  to  kill 
a  man  as  one  would  do  a  stag  or  a  wild  boar  1 

The  next  day  the  party  left  Kasafiurta  with  an 
escort.,  in  company  with  Colonel  Cognlard,  a  host  ol 
young  officers,  and  fifty  men,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Tartar  prince  Ali-Sultan.  'I'henco  they  proceeded  to 
Tehiriurth,  where,  initiated  in  the  profuseneaa  oi 
Russian  hospitality  and  the  value  of  a  Ruro]>ean  if  not 
a  cosmoimlitan  fame,  M.  Dumas  proct.'eded,  without 
intriiductioii,  at  once  to  the  man.sion  of  Prince  Dun- 
<lukoif  Kor-sttkotf,  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Nijnci 
Novgorod  Drag(s)ns,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
corps  in  all  the  Russiius.  Beyond  this  point  the  Irontier 
of  the  Le.sghian  territory  is  attained.  Stop]iing  on 
the  way  to  explore  a  moving  mountain  of  saml,  near 
which  was  the  Tartar  encanipnicnt  of  Uutc^r  Kalah, 
they  experienced  here,  for  the  first  time,  the  ferocity  ol 
the  noniades'  dogs,  familiar  to  all  pji.steni  travellers 
who  have  encamjxfd  beyond  the  precincts  of  tmvns  and 
villages.  The  attack  appears  to  have  disoonipd.sed  M. 
Dumas  and  his  friend  Sloyiiet  consideralily,  lor,  had 
they  cont'nued  to  retreat,  he  a.sserts  that  they  had  been 
infallibly  devoured!  At  a  station  beyond  was  a  grove 
with  twenty-five  crosses.  These  coiunieniorated  the 
same  number  of  Russian  soldiers  who  went  to  sleep 
there,  and  whom  the  Tchetehense-,  never  allowed 
to  wake  up  again.  In  the  same  evil  neigbbonrliood 
they  had  to  put  uji  at  a  Cossack  |K)st-house,  a  mere  hut, 
whitewashed  outside,  iind  full  inside  of  vermin  of  all 
descriptions.  Theariival  ot  a  Euroi)ean  with  blood- 
ves.sels  nu)re  easily  attained  than  such  as  are  protected 
by  a  Tatar  or  even  a  Muscovite  hide,  is  a  Shrove 
Tuesday,  a  genemi  festival,  with  such  pertiiuieeous 
insects.  Neither  ws-i  tliere  anything  to  eat,  sjive  the 
cock  that  acted  as  timekeeper  to  the  post.  This  cock 
was  not  like  one  whose  history  is  told  in  connection 
with  the  Cossack  post  of  Schukovaia,  and  who  would 
not  sound  bis  matins  because  he  had  no  hens.  The 
eoek  8a<'ri(ice<l  on  this  occasion,  although  compared 
with  the  "  fameux  coq  vierge  doiit  parle  Brillat 
Savarin,"  was  a  reg\ilar  chai\ticlci:r,  thereby  casting 
doubts  upon  M.  Dunias's  previous  iussertion,  hazarded 
to  the  eifect  that  "  les  coqs  et  les  tftnors  n'ont  aucuu 
rapport  entre  eux  "  The  cock  was  replaced  by  another 
and  four  hens  at  Teniir  Khan — the  "Iron  Khan" 
(pity  M.  Dumas  was  no  Orientalist,  lor  some  of 
those  names  are  alike  significant  and  suggestive),  a 
marshy  station,  near  which  the  taruntasse  got  stuck  iu 
the  mud,  and  which    had   been   besieged  and  Hacked 
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hy  Schamyl  and  his  gallant  lieutenant  Hajji  Murad. 
Our  travellers  contcnipliiteH,  with  mingled  surprise 
and  admiratinn.  several  lurge  encampments  and  a  uls 
or  villages  of  Tatars  in  this  piirt  of  the  country. 
One  of  the  most  picturesque  of  these  was  a  moun- 
tain fortress  inhabited  by  the  Champkal  Tarkov- 
sky,  another  wius  the  village  of  Ilelly,  perched  on 
a  hill  between  two  mountains,  and  with  two  cliarm- 
ing  wooded  valleys  This  latter  pretty  village  was, 
however,  disturbed  by  Lesghian  dei)redators.  The 
Oossacks  had  gone  out  in  pursuit  of  some  of  these 
mountaineer  bandits  at  the  very  time  when  the 
travellers  arrived  there,  and  they  hastened  after  them, 
on  the  road  to  Karabadakent.  The  tarentnsse  had  to 
be  driven  right  across  country.  They  soon  fell  in 
with  two  parties,  the  first  of  which  was  loaded  with 
heads  and  ears,  the  other  accompanied  the  wounded. 
They  then  pursued  their  way  to  the  ravine  of  Zilag- 
Kako,  where  the  combat  had  taken  place.  It  presented 
a  horrid  sight,  but  M.  Dumas  enriched  his  historical 
collection  of  arras  with  a  real  Lesghian  kaudjar— one 
that  had  seen  service. 

Our  jiarty  were  received  and  entertained  at  Bou- 
inaky  by  Prince  Bagraticm,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Georgia.  This  gallant  and  most  hospiti\ble 
prince  insisted  upon  their  retracing  theii-  steps  to  a 
certain  distance  to  visit  the  ravine  of  Kaniny.  It  was 
a  terrible  and  yet  a  sublime  scene,  a  nivine  with  olill's 
some  seven  thousand  feet  |>erpendirulai.  The  valley 
below  (and  it  made  them  giildy  to  look  at  it)  was 
watered  by  two  Koa  Sus.  Beyond  «iis  the  villa;;e  of 
Guimry,  with  its  orchard.s,  wtidse  fruit  the  Hus.siiins 
have  once,  and  only  once,  tasted.  It  is  the  birthplace 
of  Schamyl.  Little  colnmns  ol  smoke  indicated  the 
sites  of  other  mountain  fastnesses,  among  which  were 
Aknigo,  where  Jemel  Eildin,  the  son  of  Schamyl, 
wan  made  prisoner,  and  in  the  far  distance  was  tlie 
country  of  the  Tusehinii,  a  Christian  race,  at  war  with 
the  Caucasiana  The  same  evening  M.  Dnnias  «as 
unanimously  elected  an  hominiry  member  of  rrince 
Bagration's  regiment  of  "  Imligonous  Mountaineers," 
not  Lesghians  or  Tchctcheiises,  but  "  des  jHiuvres  diitlilcs 
qui  ont  fait  une  i)eau"  (read  "  Who  have  slain  an  anta- 
gonist"). The  prince,  whoso  Giorijiiin  hospitality  sur- 
passed even  that  of  the  Russians,  had  a  unilbrm  made 
at  the  same  time  for  his  guest  by  the  regimental  tailor, 
a  circumstance  which  At.  Dumas  appears  to  forget, 
when,  arrived  at  Tiilis,  he  descril)es  himself  as  denuded 
of  all  garments  in  which  to  jiresent  himself  in  tiishion- 
able  society,  and  as  clipped  by  a  barlier  so  closely,  that 
Moynet  declared  that  he  would  do  to  exhibit  at  Con- 
stantinople as  a  new  species  of  seal  fished  up  from  the 
Caspian — a  compaiisou  the  truth  of  which  is  a>lraitted 
by  our  great  romancer,  but  (or  which  he  comforts  him 
self  by  asserting  that  all  men  have  a  latent  likeness  to 
some  memlier  or  other  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

They  were  now  truly  in  a  region  of  pieturesqueness  : 
snow-clad  mountains  on  the  one  baud,  rich  valleys,  clad 
in  their  garments  of  summer  green,  around  j  thestep|>e 
beyond,  and  the  blue  Caspian  in  the  distance,  liice  a 
prolongation  of  the  desert.  Prince  U^igration  acted  as 
guide,  and  under  such  excellent  proti'cticm,  they  were 
not  long  in  reaching  the  great  pel:i.igic  wall,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  massive  gateway,  and  the 
inevitable  oriental  acoouipaniments  of  a  fountain  and 
a  cemetery,  ban  the  passage  fn>m  the  mouutaius  to  the 
sea  at  Derbeu'l — the  pass  par  excellence — for  there  are 
many  other  cclebratea  Derhends  in  the  Raat,  but  none 


more  so  than  this,  which  is  one  of  the  bonndanes  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  Reynnd  the  wall  was  the  town, 
with  mosques  and  baziuirs  side  l)y  side  with  Kurojiean 
1  arracks  and  edifices.  Tartars,  Circassians,  Geor 
j;ians,  Persians,  and  Armenians  jostling  Muscovite  and 
Cossack  rulers.  The  same  reception  which  everywhere 
awaited  M.  Dumis  was  reserved  for  him  at  this  remote 
corner  of  the  world.  The  inhabitants  of  Derbend,  or, 
at  all  events,  a  porticm  of  them,  had  read  the  illustrious 
jioet  and  romancer's  works  in  the  Russian  language,  and 
they  waited  upon  him  in  a  deputation  to  as.-,ure  him 
that  his  presence;  in  Derbeml  would  never  be  fr)rgotten, 
as  they  hoped  he  also  would  not  forget  that  old  site 
of  the  Scythians.  This  was  truly  a  pleasing,  as  it  was 
a  genuine  and  rare,  triumph  of  letters.     (6'ee  p  705.) 


DEBBEND  AND  BAKU. 

The  Caspian  (Utbs — l'rL«  Aibanis— [.eokkuakt  Orioii' 
— ScrriiiAN  Albanians  and  Alani  Daoiiistan,  "thk 
.MonNTAiN  Land"— I'btkb  thk  Okfat's  iitSTiNOPLACK— 
TiiK  (iiiEAT  Wall  o»  Cadoasm— Cavs  op  thk  Divks  — 
Stalaothio  OttOTTO. 

Thr  walls  within  which  the  so-called  town  of 
Derbend  is  inclosed  are  of  groiit  antiquity,  and  very 
strong ;  they  are  built  of  hewn  stones,  and  are  con- 
tinuous to  the  Cas|)ian  sea.  In  no  other  pliice  do  the 
mountain  ridges  come  so  close  to  the  stia,  and  hence  it 
is  that  the  e.\trcmity  of  the  stc  p  and  nearly  inac- 
cessibh;  ridge— a  bninch  or  spur  lii.rn  Mount  Caucasus 
which  so  narrows  the  passage  betweoii  imiuntain  and 
stta  at  this  point — has  been  from  time  immemorial  used 
a.1  the  best  point  fur  erecting  tbrtificatiims  to  command 
the  only  available  road  on  the  coiist  line  between 
Kurope  and  .Asii.  There  are  two  large  gates  in  these 
walls,  through  which  the  road  pa<scs,  and  hence  the 
town  is  .said  by  some  to  derive  its  name,  which  signifies 
"the  .shut  up  gatt.'s."  This  nniy  lie  the  ca.se  in  the 
.strict  acceptation  of  the  word,  but  tliroiii^lmiit  Persia 
and  the  c(mntries  immediately  ii.ljacent,  the  word 
Derbend,  or  l)ai-bund,  is  n.sed  8inii)ly  to  expre.ss  a 
mountain-pass  with  or  without  gates.  The  pa.ss  here 
then  gives  its  naiee  to  the  town,  not  the  town  to  the 
pa.ss;  and  .-o  it  has  been  fnim  olden  times,  for  although 
the  I'ylae  Albani.x  have  been  confounded  by  some  with 
the  PylsB  Sarmaticaj  and  Portae  Caiuasiie,  still  there  is 
little  doubt  that  .-ts  ancient  Albania  corresponded  to 
modern  Dagliistan,  the  I'ylie  Albauiio  correspond  to 
Derbend,  and  the  Pylas  Sarmaticaj  and  Porta  CaucasiiB 
to  the  pass  of  Dariel.  The  same  place  was  also  known 
as  Albania,  and  again  as  CaspisB  PylsB  and  Casi>i« 
Port»  or  the  Caspi  ui  Gates. 

The  first  distinot  information  concerning  the  Alba- 
nians was  obtained  by  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  through 
Pompey's  expediti<in  into  the  Caucasian  countries  in 
pursuit  of  Mithridates  (b.o,  65),  aud  the  knowleage 
obtained  from  them  to  the  time  of  Augustus  is  em- 
bodied in  Strabo's  liiU  description  of  the  country  and 
the  people.  The  Romans,  pri pared  to  find  in  that 
whole  region  tr.icos  of  the  Argonautio  expedition, 
traced  the  Albanians  to  Jason  and  his  coiumdes,  and 
Tacitus  relates  {.iitn.  vi.,  34),  that  the  Iberi  and 
Albani  claimed  ileacent  from  the  Thessalians  who 
accouip.iuied  Jason,  of  whom  and  of  the  oracle  of 
Phrixus  they  preserved  many  legends,  and  that  they 
abstained  from  offering  rams  in  sacrifice.      Another 
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,rgon«  drrivcd  tliem  frnm  the  C()iii]miii(iii»  (if  Hcrcnlcs, 
who  fi.lliwi'd  liini  ont  of  Itiily  when  lie  rh'ove  away 
thu  uxi'ii  I'l  (Ji'iyiiti  ;  mid  hoiiiv  tlic  AHuiiiiium greeted 
the  soldici-H  of  P(mi|iey  na  their  hretliren  (Justin, 
xlii.,  3).  Ln(/>r  writers  liiive.  with  grciitor  cnnininn 
Henso,  heen  8iitii>fied  with  looking  upon  tlinii  lui  ii 
Scythian  iK'ople,  «kiii  to  t))e  Miissagelw,  mid  idinlii  ,il 
with  the  Alani  of  tlie  Ste|ilii'n  ;  hut  tliere  iire  ki.iih 
wlio  still  (iiH|mte  whether  tliiy  were  ur  nut  ori;;iii.il 
inliidiitimln  of  the  Cauc  ,rKiis.  AniniianuH  Miiivelliniis, 
for  exain)ile,  who  U-Us  ue  more  abont  the  Alimi  lliaii 
any  other  ancient  writer,  makes  Juliiin  eiiconiage  his 
soldiers  by  the  exani]>le  of  Poniiey,  "  who,  breaking 
is  way  thrcugh  the  Albani  and  tlie  MansagetiE,  whom 
we  now  call  Aluni,  saw  the  waters  of  the  Caspian." 
Josephus  also  describes  them  a."  Seytliians  dwelling 
about  the  River  Tanais  (Don),  and  I/ike  Maeotis  (iSea 
of  Azof),  and  he  rclatea  how,  in  the  time  of  VespasiaD, 
being  permitted  by  the  king  of  llyreania  to  traverse 
"the  )iasM  which  Alexander  iiud  closed  with  iron 
gates,"  they  ravaged  Media  and  Armi  nia.  The  \tam 
here  alluded  to  is  maiiife.stly  the  Caspian  dates  'I'lie 
Kuio|iean  Alans,  Alani,  and  RoxalMoi  {i  r..  Rn.ssian 
Alans),  weie  a  wide  spread  branch  ot  the  human  family 
who  played  an  inip<ut;int  part  in  history,  havinj.',  when 
vanquished  by  the  Huns,  joined  tin  ir  i  cinipu  im-x,  H^ 
they  did  afterwards  the  Uoths  and  \'anilils,  and  formed 
kini^'domsin  llie  west,iuUau1  and  in  Spmn.  till  they  were 
swallowed  tip  in  the  great  kiiigdnm  d  ihe  Visijjolhs. 

Tli»"  Albanians,  and  the  wider  spitiid  Seytliian  tribe 
of  the  Alani,  res^nililed  one  another  in  many  res|ierls, 
but  ditlVred  in  some  F"or  example,  the  Alani,  who 
inva<led  (Ja]i|)adoeiii,  are  sjiokeii  of  by  Arrlan,  who  was 
at  that  time  governor  ot  the  province,  as  fighting 
without  armour  themselves,  or  their  boi-se«;  and  he 
further  describes  them  as  practising,  with  the  Sarina- 
tians,  the  same  niode  of  lightin';  for  whieh  the  I'llish 
lancers,  descendants  of  the  Sarmatians,  have  been 
renowned.  I'lutarch  and  Htnibo.  on  the  other  hanct, 
describe  the  Albanians  as  armed  with  javelins  and 
liows  and  arrows,  and  leathern  lielinets  anil  .shields,  and 
many  of  their  cavalry  'lotheij  in  eouiplete  armour. 
When  Poni|)ey  marcheii  into  their  country,  they  met 
him  with  an  army  of  ti(i,(M)(l  infantry  aiul  :i2,(IOO 
lavalry  (Pint.  J'tmip ,  S/i  ;  Strub.,  p.  530).  These 
leople  are  furtlier  descrilx-d  as  being  a  tine  race  of 
men.  tall  and  handsome,  ami  more  civili&ed  than  their 
neighbours  the  Iberian.s.  'Die  same  diversity,  in  .some 
ies|iectH,  existed  among  them  as  still  exists  in  the 
legions  of  the  (Jaticssus ;  ihey  8|)oke  twenty-six 
d liferent  dialects,  and  were  dividett  into  twelve  hordes, 
each  governeil  by  its  own  chief  Again,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  umcriptive  leatures  of  the  Alani,  as 
given  by  Ammianu.s.  no  doubt  apply  to  thn  Alba 
nians.  Danger  and  war  wmh  iheir  delight ;  death  in 
liattle,  biim;  the  los~  of  lite  through  decay  or  chance 
stamped  disgraiie  on  a,  anui's  memory.  The  greater 
|iortion  ot  his  ciescriyitU'iis  apjily,  however,  solely  to 
tbe  purely  mimadic  Scvthians. 

Such  were  aiio  the  people  ot  Daghistan,  the  "  Moun- 
tan  Land,"  as  Albania  is  calle<l  in  our  own  times. 
Bachistan,  with  its  hifty  mountains,  profound  valleys, 
f^ntering  lakes,  rushing  toirents,  eternal  snows  and 
ItMciers,  and  its  brave  population,  who  so  long  preserved 
tMr  independence,  has  always  been  considered  as  the 
Switzerland  of  that  part  ot  the  world.  At  the  acces- 
kiuu  of  Fetor  the  Oreat,  Russia  was  only  in  posaession 
of  the  port  of  Astrakhan  on  the  Caspian,  but  bad  not 


drt^amed  of  eoiii|ueHt  beyond  her  existing  linnts.  But 
Peter  extended  I  lie  liiiiils  of  the  empire  to  Derbend, 
and  by  the  peine  of  'I  itiis,  in  1707,  Russia  completed 
the  conqtiest  of  Daghistiin  and  Shiruaii.  But  the 
Muscovites  had  still  a  gallant  mountaineer  race  to 
stiii;.^U'le  "ith  in  the  interior,  and  they  ha<l  posaession 
of  tlie  world  renowned  "gates,"  hing  laifore  they  were 
iiia'-ters  of  the  Alpine  tracks  and  mountain  ileKles. 

Having  premise<l  so  much,  the  reader  will  be  better 
)iiep4re(l  to  syiiip.ithis<'  with  the  ferliiigs  of  ti-aveller.s, 
when  first  eonteniplating  these  antique  portals  that 
separate  as  it  were  an  old  fixiiii  a  new  world.  "  Der- 
lieml."  says  one,  "  presented  itself  to  us  under  the  form 
of  an  immense  crenehtted  wall,  rising  up  from  the  sea 
to  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  We  arrived  at  a  very 
haudsoine  I'ei'siaii  gateway  Hanked  by  two  enormous 
towel's  ;  t<i  the  right  is  a  fountain  shaded  by  gigantic 
plains  ;  veiled  women  are  chatting  beneath;  horsemen 
arc  rilling  in  and  out.  The  laiid.scape  was  tranquil, 
and  the  whole  scene  had  a  grandeur  which  rnminded 
me  of  a  biblieal  composilion." 

A  hut,  inhabited  by  Peter  the  Great  in  the' year 
172-,  situated  on  tbe  very  border  of  the  sea,  ia  piously 
preserved  by  the  Kiissians,  who,  in  lt)48,  surrounded 
it  ind  decorated  it  with  ooliimiis,  chains,  and  cannons. 
Oil  tlie  doorway  is  an  iiiseription  to  the  following 
ith'ct,  "This  is  the  lirat  place  of  repose  of  Peter  the 
(Jroat."    (.V.  p.  7M.) 

In  its  interior,  the  town  of  Derbend  is  purely 
oriental ;  even  the  eostiime  of  tbe  Peraiaus  predomi- 
nates. The  movement  of  the  |M)pulation  in  the  main 
street  gives  indication  of  an  animated  centre  of  com- 
merce ;  to  the  left,  another  street  leads  down  to  the 
quays  where  are  the  Ituasian  store-houses.  Viewed 
troni  above,  Derbend  is  a  great  imrullelogntm,  which 
stret<:hcs  up  Irom  the  sea  to  a  fortress  wliieh  crowns 
the  lirst  mountain  height,  'i'he  wall,  after  having 
gone  roiinil  the  town,  rises  up  still  liii,dier,  and  is  pro- 
longed in  a  ser|ioiiiine  manner  to  the  eastward,  passing 
from  ravine  to  ravine  along  the  cie.st  of  the  hills.  "Je 
croh"  says  the  ereduliuis  traveller,  "»tir  tuuU  la  lontjew 
ilii  la  cliaine,  ( 'auamii-nne." 

The  extent  of  this  wall  is  contested  ;  he  adds,  "  but 
we  can  aflirni  that  we  meet  traces  of  it  at  a  distance 
of  twenty-seven  miles  from  Derbend.'*  Tradition  says 
that  it  extended  w.thout  interniplion  from  the  Caspian 
to  the  baixine  or  Klack  S<'a,  and  that  it  only  requires 
six  hours  to  convey  intelligence  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other,  whiili  would  seem  to  imply  that  the 
electric  telegraph  is  nut  so  inodern  a  discovery  as  is 
generally  imagined. 

In  1832,  a  Itiissian  officer,  poet  and  romancer, 
I'estuehetl  Marlinsky  by  name,  and  since  exiled  into 
Siberia,  is  said  to  have  exjilored  the  great  wall  of  the 
Caucasus ;  and  he  wrtite  on  his  return  a  description  of 
his  journey  for  the  use  of  his  cidonel,  of  which  the 
following  are  extracts  ; — 

"  I  have  just  returned  from  ex|>loring  that  great  wall 
which  separated  the  old  world  from  the  world  which 
was  still  uncivilised  at  that  epoch — that  is  to  say,  from 
H)urope.  It  was  erected  by  the  Persians  or  the  Medea 
to  protect  them  from  the  invasions  of  the  barbariana. 
Tlie  barbarians,  that  was  us,  my  dear  Colonel.  I  beg 
your  |)anlon,  I  am  wrong  :  your  ancestors,  Georgian 
pr:nces,  were  |iart  of  the  civilised  world. 

"  What  a  change  of  ideas  !  What  a  succenion  of 
events !  If  you  love  to  breathe,  touch  and  cait  back 
the  dntt  of  old  books,  which  you  will  permit  me  to 
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entertain  donbta  about,  I  shonld  advifle  you  to  learn 
the  Tartar  lHiigiiag«,  forgetting  all  tlie  time  that  it  in 
faiiiilinr  to  you  as  your  motlier'H  tmigut!,  and  to  read 
DtrbttU  Nanteh,  or  to  refresh  your  Latin  by  [wriming 
Batr  (/<  Afuro  Caucatio,  or  study  Oiui'lius  (Suiiiuel 
Theoi)hile),  li«  who,  after  having  heen  prisoner  to  the 
Khan  of  the  Kirghiz,  came  to  die  in  tho  CauuaHUs.  I 
should  reconiinnnd  you  to  regret  that  Klujimk  did 
not  take  the  Hubjcct  up,  and  that  the  Chuvaliur  Gamble 
penned  8ometliing  about  it  which  I  fear  ih  little  Itettur 
than  noneense.  Finally,  coni[iare  with  one  anotliur 
•  dozen  other  authors,  whoue  names  1  have  forgotttMi, 
or  which  I  never  knew,  but  who  knowing  the  wall  of 
Caucasus  have  described  it ;  and  then,  relying  upon 
the  most  authentic  proof,  you  will  avow  : 

"  Ist  Tliut  the  epoch  of  the  couMtructiou  of  this  wall 
ia  unknown  to  you. 

"  2ndly.  That  it  was  erected  either  by  Isfendiar  or 
IskRudar — both  words  mean  Alexander  the  Uruut — 
or  by  Khoaroes,  or  by  Nurshirwan. 

"  AndyourteHtimony.addtMl  to  tliuso  which  have  gone 
before,  will  render  the  thing  clear  aa  the  sun  at  the 
moment  of  a  totid  eclipse. 

"  But  what  there  will  be  proved,  if  after  all  it  is  not 
still  doubtful,  Ih  that  this  wall  comraeuced  at  the 
Caspian  and  t«nninated  at  the  Rnxine. 

"  The  matter  stands  so,  ray  dear  colonel,  and  I  very 
much  fear  that  it  wdl  remain  so,  nutwitlistanding  yon 
and  I,  and  despite  of  all  the  aruliieologists,  all  tliu  learned 
men,  and  all  tlio  ignoramuHes  yet  to  cunie. 

"  The  pure  tr\itli,  the  real  truth,  the  inoontestjible 
truth,  is  that  it  exists  ;  but  that  its  foundei-s,  itK  con- 
Htructora,  its  dufenderH,  once  celebrated,  are  now  laid 
low  in  tombs  without  'epitaphs,  troubling  tlieriiselvcs 
very  little  with  what  i^  said,  or  even  what  is  dreamed 
nbout  them  I  will  out  then  trouble  their  ashes,  nor 
your  repose,  by  conducting  you  through  a  dry  anti 
quity  in  the  pursuit  of  an  empty  bottle.  No  ;  I  only 
ask  you  to  walk  with  me  some  fine  morning  in  the 
month  of  June,  so  as  to  see  the  venerable  remains  of 
this  Caucasian  wall. 

"The  '  iron  gutes  of  Derl)end,'  in  our  days  gates  of 
canvass,  open  (dr  us  l>y  break  of  day,  and  we  leave  the 
city  behind  us  My  comrades,  in  this  pictnrescjue  ex- 
cursion, are,  besides  yoiii'self,  my  dear  eoliiiiel,  tlie 
Commandant  of  Derbt.'ud,  Major  Cristnikotf ;  we  bad 
also  with  ug  a  ciiptain  of  the  regiment  of  Knrinsky, 
and  that  oomjiuried  the  whole  number  of  inquiring 
Russians. 

"  Do  yon  know  how  many  times,  since  the  reign  of 
Peter  the  Qreat,  the  Russians  have  visited  that  eighth 
marvel  of  the  world,  which  is  called  the  wall  of 
Caucasus  1 

"  Three  times ;  aud  even  then  I  ought  not  to  havu 
said  since  Peter  the  Great's  time,  but  I'eter  the  Great 
included. 

"The  first  time  it  was  Peter  the  Great,  in  1723. 

"  The  second  time  it  was  Colonel  Werkowsky,  who 
was  so  tragically  slain  by  Ammulat  Bey,  in  1819. 

"  The  third  time  it  was  ourselves  who  visited  it,  in 
IS32. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  think  that  the  journey  was  difficult, 
distant  and  dangerous.  Not  at  all  so,  my  dear  colonel : 
set  your  mind  at  ease  on  our  score  ;  all  tliat  is  neces- 
sary is  to  take  a  dozen  of  armed  Tartars,  to  mount  a 
horse  from  left  to  right,  or  even  from  right  to  left  as 
the  Kalmuks  do,  and  to  start  aa  we  did. 

"  The  morning  was  i-  ae.  although  it  extended  ita  fogs 


over  us  like  a  veil.  But  one  could  feel  that  this  veil 
would  be  rent  asunder,  and  would  soon  let  us  see  the 
brilliant  face  of  the  sun.  The  ca|iricicius  road  at  one 
moment  ascended  the  sides  of  a  hill,  at  anotliui 
descendeil  into  the  hollows,  deep  wrinkles  that  furrow 
the  care-worn  brow  of  the  Caucasus.  The  gloomy 
physii)giionii(!»  of  the  Tartiirs,  with  their  enormous 
jMipaks,  tlitdr  arms  glittering  with  gold  and  silver,  their 
f.ne  mountain  sti'uil.s,  the  rocks  over  our  heads,  the  sea 
under  mir  feet,  everything  was  so  novel,  so  wild  and  so 
picture.sque,  that  we  were  obliged  to  stop  every  moment 
to  admire  or  to  l>e  astonished. 

"  The  commandant  wished,reasonablyenongh,  to  visit 
in  the  Brst  pliu:e  the  curiosities  of  the  neighbourhood. 
We  accordingly  began  our  investigation  with  the  cavern 
of  the  Dives,  or  giants,  situated  at  a  distance  of  five 
rersts  from  Derbend,  at  the  bottom  of  a  precipice, 
called  Kogne-Kafe,  that  is  to  say,  the  precipice  of 
spirits. 

"  Xot  far  from  the  village  Dash-Keesene  the  waters 
from  the  niountuins  have  gathered  together,  and  have 
hewn  a  way  for  themselves  just  as  they  liked.  A 
charming  rivulet  thus  formed  leads  to  a  cavern,  which 
the  imagination  of  the  nmnntaincers  ha^  established  as 
the  abode  of  the  Dives — that  is  to  say,  of  the  giants  of 
the  Bible,  .sous  of  men  ami  uf  angela  A  precipice  and 
the  bed  of  the  rivulet  itself  are  the  only  guides  to  the 
grotto  of  the  Dives,  or,  as  it  is  al.so  called,  tlie  vizir's 
tomb — a  vizir  having,  it  appears,  been  slain  there  in 
one  of  the  Persian  inva-sions.  We  were  walking  on 
mossy  stones  overshadowed  by  trees.  All  at  once  we 
found  ourselves  at  the  entrance  of  the  cavern.  Just 
before  entering  the  rivulet  expanded,  and  an  enormous 
mass  of  rock,  fallen  from  the  top  of  the  cave,  seemed 
to  dispnte  admission  like  a  scniinol. 

"  The  entrance,  which  may  be  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
feet  wide  by  eight  in  height,  is  blaekuned  with  smoke. 
Further  in  tho  cave  expands.  On  one  side  is  a  place 
for  stabling  horses.  The  floor  Ls  strewn  with  bones, 
the  spot  being  a  place  of  refuge  to  brigands  and  wild 
beosti',  races  that  almast  always  leave  a  certain  number 
of  iHines  at  the  8|)ots  which  they  frequent  One  of  our 
Tartars  stated  that  he  bad  killed  an  liyiuna  there  the 
year  previously  :  with  these  exceptimis  the  cave  alto- 
gether disapiM)intod  our  expectations  ;  feeble  mortals 
cannot  breathe  there,  so  stilling  is  tlie  atinispliere. 
The  entrance  alone  adorni^il  witb  tiee.s,  aniuiid  whose 
stems  grapevines  climb  vigonmsly  upwards,  is  calcu- 
lated to  attract  attention  alieaily  exbu\isted  by  a 
multiplicity  of  natural  beauties  before  arriving  there. 

"  We  accordingly  continueil  our  excui'sion.  Not  far 
from  the  cavern  of  tho  Dives,  and  ni.(<.r  the  village 
Jaglani,  is  the  grotto  of  GrudjeklerPir.  But  to  reach 
this  we  had  to  get  off  our  horses  and  descend,  support- 
ing ourselves  by  the  shrubs,  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
valley,  where  a  little  vault  five  or  six  feet  high  was 
shown  to  us,  from  the  roof  of  which  there  hung  some 
slaiactitcH,  and  from  the  extremity  of  each  of  which 
drops  of  water  tell  slowly.  The  women  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  esteem  this  water  highly.  When  a 
nurse  loses  her  milk  she  cornea  to  this  cave,  sacrifices 
a  sheep,  and  drinks  the  water  in  great  confidence.  Her 
faith  ia  so  great  that  if  she  is  not  positively  cured  she 
is  sure  to  find  some  relief.  We  also  drank  of  this 
water,  which  was  at  least  pure  (a  mistake,  for  it  must 
have  been  loaded  with  lime,  which  entering  into  com- 
bination with  the  oarbonio  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  was 
Mcessaiy  to  form  stalaotitea) ;  and  then,  having  r9 
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ascvndrri,  we  t(X)k  a  westerly  diroction,  to  see  the  re- 
ventu  of  wliut  we  liiul  just  exuiiiiiied,  tliiit  wua  a  tiny 
I'iviilut  wliich  iHMued  I'oitli  fioiu  tliu  ruck  instead  of 
dropping  from  the  ceiling. 

" '  Ah  !  aH  for  tliat,'  naid  onrcondnctor,  niiiiing  himself 
iu  his  HtirnipH  and  lifting  luM  pa|mk,  'it  has  refreshed 
one  of  tlie  most  |)uwerfnl  rnonarclis  and  greatest  men 
that  ever  lived,  two  cpialities  seldom  coniliineil :  the 
Russian  ]M<lish:ili,  Peter  the  (ireat,  drank  of  that 
rivulet  when  he  took  Derbend.'  We  jumped  down 
from  our  horses  and  respectfully  drank  from  the  same 
source. 

"  We  had  approached  the  wall  of  CaucaMus  which 
cliujjB  to  the  very  rock  fruiu  wheuce  thia  spring  gushes 


forth.      It  is  ourions  to  com]>are  the  work  of  nnttiMi 
with  that  of  art,  the  work  of  time  and  that  of  man. 

''  The  struggle  of  destruction  against  matter  was 
visible,  and  had  the  appearance  of  being  guided  by  in- 
t<dligenc«  :  a  beceh  nut  had  fallen  into  a  crevice  in 
this  stone,  where  it  had  found  a  little  vegetable  earth, 
and  then  the  seed  had  germinated,  and  it  had  become  a 
great  tree,  wiioso  roots  had  ended  by  splitting  the  stone 
and  breaking  down  the  wall.  The  wind  penetrating 
into  the  fissures  had  done  the  rest  The  ivy  alone,  as 
compassionate  as  the  troulmdoni's  who  collected  and 
put  together  the  fragments  of  Tas.s(>,  held  the  pieces 
together,  and  bojuid  the  stiuies  iilii'ady  fallen  to  the 
ruined  wall,  that  was  ready  to  tail  in  its  turn. 
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"  This  wall  followed  a  direction  due  west  from  Narine 
Kalah,  without  Iniiig  iiiteii  opted  liy  either  rocks  or 
precipiees  ;  it  was  (lankeil  by  little  towers  placed  at 
iiTegiiiar  distiiiiees  the  one  fioin  the  other,  and  iiueipial 
111  size.  Tliey  served  probably  as  principal  posLs, 
where  arms  ami  provisions  were  plneed. 

"  Altlioii^li  at  a  >llsliiiK'<>  fiDiii  lieilieiid,  this  wall  pre- 
served tile  siiiiie  rliiii'iieteis  as  at  that  stronghold,  its 
height  varied  aei'ordiui^'  to  the  disjiositiou  of  the  soil, 
and  ill  rapid  declines  it  descended  like  a  staircase.  The 
iiit('rior^ — that  is  to  .say,  the  marrow  of  this  wall,  if  one 
ran  use  such  an  exprcaion— is  com])OKed  of  little  stones 
jiiit  together  with  mortar  and  cement.  'I'he  towers 
"ere  loftier  than  the  wall,  but  not  much  so.  But  that 
in  a  common  character  of  Asiatic  fortresses,  in  opposi- 


tion to  the  Ootlui.  Rtrongliohls  of  the  west,  where  the 
towers  ri.se  hjirh  above  the  ramparts.  They  are  hollow, 
and  cut  luiigiliiiliiiiilly  by  loop-holes;  but  what  is 
curious,  and  at  the  sjiim-  time  attests  the  high  anticpiity 
of  the  wall,  is,  that  the  same  thing  that  Deiion  remarks 
of  the  |iyiaiiiids  of  the  I'liaiaoha  occurs  here — a  total 
absence  of  arches. 

"  I  de.sceiuleil  into  all  the  subtcrranisan  jmssagos  of 
the.se  towers,  which  led  to  sources  and  to  reservoirs; 
nowhere  did  I  meet  with  an  arch.  My  conviction  is 
that  the  builders  of  this  gigantic  work  were  un- 
acipiainted  with  such. 

"  Derbend  has  no  |(ort ;  all  that  it  can  boast  of  is  a 
narrow  channel  or  inlet,  some  fifteen  feet  deep. 
Kverywhere  else  the  sea  breaks  Ujion  rn«ka     There  it 
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iIm  »  litda  jetty  that  •dvanoes  Mme  fifty  feet  into 
the  Ma.  The  widl  which  defende  the  town  on  the  m« 
■ide  extends  along  the  jetty,  and  then  leavea  it  to 
adTanoe  alone  into  the  tidelcM  waten.  From  the 
■hora  the  town  ia  leen  to  great  perfection,  rising  like 
an  amphitheatre  or  a  cuMde  of  houses,  which  come 
down  from  the  fint  heights  to  tlie  Teiy  water,  only 
that  in  their  descent  tMy  assume  a  more  European 
character.  The  summit  of  the  town  is  a  Tartar 
stronghold,  the  bottom  of  the  town  is  a  Rnanan 
barvMsk. 

Seen  thus  from  the  shores  the  town  pesents  the 
aspect  at  a  parallelogram,  which  resembles  a  carpet 
laid  out)  bending  in  towards  the  centre;  on  the 
southern  side,  the  wall  preaents  a  kind  of  swelling,  os 
if  the  town  hinring  made  an  eikrt,  its  girths  had  given 
way.  WtMnrar  the  wall  has  remained  intaet,  the 
samoQyclopaaiistmotureoftlM  Penian  Ohcsraes^  who 
fortified  it  in  his  wars  ^(Binst  Justinian,  aa  Mi,  k 
to  ba  ssao,  but  where  it  has  onimUod  to  pistes^  it 
has  been  built  np  with  modem  maaoniy. 

The  smithani  gate  is  swroundod  by  thefiunoasUan, 
whidi  the  son  of  Koi  Eobad  adopted  for  his  emblem. 
Beneath  is  an  inscription  in  old  Persian  charsetera. 

The  town  is  iurtMr  diTided,  like  the  Latin  chordies 
built  in  tb%  fiirm  at  a  cross,  by  two  main  arteriea,  one 
longitudinal,  the  other  transreisa.  The  longitudinal 
street  leads  up  tram  the  sea  to  the  Tartar  ^nd  Persian 
town.  Only,  it  is  obliged  to  stop  at  the  basaar,  the 
difBonltiea  of  ascent  are  too  great  to  be  oreroome 
beyond  that  The  transrerse  arteiy  goes  from  the 
sonth  gate  to  the  north  gate,  or  from  m>  gate  of  the 
lion  to  that  at  the  finrntaLn.  It  is  the  road  from  Asia 
to  Europe. 

Both  sides  of  the  ascending  street  are  occupied  by 
iihopa,  the  generality  are  blacksmiths  and  ironmongers^ 
and  at  the  oottorn  of  each  shop  is  a  reoMS  in  which, 
with  all  the  {Tavity  charact«istio  of  its  race^  a  hawk 
ia  perched.  Thitnks  to  this  bird.  wheneTer  a  holiday 
comes  round,  the  blacksmith  can  go  out  like  a  noUe- 
man  to  catoh  lark*  and  other  sniafi  birda 

Viewed  from  the  Narine  KaLih,  the  dtadel  or 
fortrsm  on  the  heights  aboTe,  the  aspect  of  this  singular 
town,  is  equally  remarkable.  Nothing  is  seen  but  the 
roofr  of  the  houses  descending  in  temoss  towards  the 
sea  and  cleft  by  streets  In  the  whole  extent  of  the 
town  there  an  onlv  two  open  snaoes^  one  is  the  pnUie 
garden,  the  other  is  the  site  or  the  mosque,  with  ito 
plane  tnea  and  tomba  of  the  fiiithAil.  Above  the 
fortrsm  or  eitadal  is  a  plateau  orerlooking  on  one  side 
a  de^  raTine,  but  on  the  other  forming  menly  part 
of  the  afepe  of  the  mountains  beyond.  The  wmlis  of 
the  eitadal  ■aHared  much  on  this  side  in  18S1,  whan 
they  ware  bombarded  by  the  mountaineer^  whoy  nnder 
Kaai-Mnllah,  suooseded  in  gaining  possseiton  of  one  of 
the  towan  of  the  great  0«uessian  wall,  which  oom- 
mandedthn  citadel,  and  wMAhaa  in  eonseqnenoe  bee:' 
dnsadaatrofid. 

VTL 

■nms  an  Oum  Ar*Mtmam—9»MW,  *n  om  ot  ttm- 
Wearaimas  —  BI.MK  «sn  Warn  Bakv  —  OaisiiTix 
OnAnMnn  «t  na  MMinnm— SutorvAB*  o»  AtAsa. 
•*n— OasA*  run  Tsims— A  8b«  i>  Flaiob— laukass 
0*  fta»— Pami  mantMs  «a»  Dsvenas. 

Os  Itmlag  fctth  htm  Dsrbwd  into  Asia,  after 
pnafamt  the  anal  aarmmnhtkn  at  IVinafaal  monnments 
wHklbton  rCilM,  nnd  Ar— ton  Jnaer^liaM^  sneh 


as  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  ontskiito  of  all  oriental 
towns,  and  which  are  here  grouped  on  the  Anatie  side 
(for  the  Derbend  has  slwaya  been  considered  as  the 

5 to  of  Europe  and  Asia),  justss  the  more  fanatic 
ussulmans  of  Constantinople  have  their  remains 
carried  over  the  Boaphoms,  the  road  liea  along  the 
sea-shore,  with  the  Oaairian  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
mountains  of  Daghistan,  here  mainly  tenanted  by 
unsubdued  Leaghians,  on  the  other.  Beyond  the 
third  poet-station,  a  little  river  called  the  Samur  has 
to  be  forded  :  in  winter  time  it  becomes  a  formidable 
tonent.  The  tint  day's  journey  ends  at  Kubah,  built 
upon  a  height  above  the  Kudiyul-chay,  which  again 
separatee  the  town  proper  ham  a  snborb  tenanted 
solefy  by  a  Jewish  colony,  which  boasts  <tf  being  a 
relic  at  the  eaptivitgr.  Knbah  ia  celebrated  for  ite 
mannfoetwies  of  carpet^  ambiddety,  and  blades  of 
Khangiars  or  daggera.  The  popnuttion  is  said  to 
amount  to  some  nre  thonsand  souIsl  It  baa  also  a 
very  kid  repuUtion  for  nnwholesomeness^  being  pecn- 
liany  subject  to  ague  of  a  type  &tal  to  Europeans. 
Some  (tf  the  loftieet  of  the  snow  sommits  of  the  Gau- 
easus  are  visible  from  this  plaoei 

Leaving  Kubah,  alter  a  few  asoento  and  daacents 
with  the  usual  Kara-chays  and  Ak-chays,  or  Black 
and  White  Rivera,  in  their  hollows,  the  long  cape 
called  Ap^ihiron  romee  in  sight,  and  presents  a  vast 
and  almost  bouDdlem  extent  of  pUin  or  steppe^  on 
which  the  nomadic  Tartars  pitoh  tneir  tenta,  Instead 
of  villager  the  traveller  now  meete  with  another 
oriental  feature — ^great  ruinous  khans  or  caravansersia 
Those  which  rise  out  of  the  plain  on  this  route  are 
attributed  to  Shah  Abbas.  Oradoally,  however,  the 
steppe  is  passed,  the  country  becomes  once  more  hilly, 
villsgea  are  met  with,  and  the  land  is  cultivated. 
Croanng  one  of  these  little  ranges,  Baku — the  re- 
nowned dty  of  Fire-worshippers — bursto  upon  the 
view.    (.S^  p.  7^6.) 

At  fir-*  there  seems  to  be  two  Bakus— a  White 
Baku  ^.id  a  Black  Baku.  White  Baku  is  a  nibarb 
almoR'<;  entirely  built  since  the  period  of  the  occupation 
of  the  Russians.  BUok  Baku  b  the  old  Baku,  the 
Persian  city,  the  city  of  khans,  surrounded  by  walls 
leas  picturesque  than  thoss  of  Derbend,  but  sUlI  not 
less  replete  with  character.  Baku  has  especially 
preserved  ite  orientel  physiognomy,  notwithstending 
Russian  domination,  which  besidee  is  quite  recent. 
The  monumente  of  an  older  civilisation  are  evxiy  where 
viribla.  In  the  midst  of  the  city,  inoloeed  in  its  walls, 
darker  even  than  the  houses,  the  palace  of  the  khans 
towers  up  in  perfect  keeping.  The  main  gateway  of 
this  edifice  is  a  tktf-d'tmvrt;  the  basaar  is  an  old 
caravanserai  in  min,  whose  capitals  are  of  exquiaite 
finish.  The  minareta  of  the  old  mceque  are  covered 
with  rich  araheeques  replete  with  gnea.  The  baso  of 
the  so-called  Girl's  Tower  is  bathed  by  the  waters  of 
the  Caspian.  Near  it  ia  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  Russian  oeneral,  Titianofl^  governor  of  Georgia, 
who  waa  treacherously  sssassinsted  by  one  of  the 
khana.  Baku,  which  ia  indebted  for  moet  of  ite  menu- 
Bsnto  to  Shah  Abbas  IL,  haa  been  from  all  times  a 
holy  p'ace  for  the  Guebers  or  Paisia.  An  independent 
khanat  at  first,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Peraiana, 
who  yielded  it  up  to  Rusrin  in  1733,  bad  It  reatored 
to  tbsm  in  173A,  and  were  finally  deprived  of  it  on 
ooaasion  of  the  last  act  of  treachery  perpatntad  upon  the 
perwn  of  Oeneral  TitianoiE  The  entrance  to  Bakn  to 
that  of  on*  efthaalM^iitihadslieftha  middle  agea. 
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TboM  ineceKive  rAintwrU  have  to  be  piuae<l,  snd  that 
by  such  narrow  gatew»yg  that  the  horxcM  have  to  be 
taken  ont  of  the  vehiclex,  and  get  through  one  by  one. 

"  The  natural  fires,"  aaya  one  of  the  most  qnriliMl 
of  Frenchmen  who  hu  extended  his  traveb  to  this 
remote  portion  of  the  globe,  "are  known  to  the  whole 
world,  but  naturally  a  little  leas  so  to  the  Frenoh,  tb« 
people  who  travel  le^3  than  any  other  nation,  than  to 
any  other  people." 

The  fomuus  sanotnary  of  Atash-gah  is  at  a  distance 
of  about  twenty-nix  versti  iirom  Buka.  The  fire  which 
bums  perpetually  at  this  holy  shrine  b  supplied  from 
mineral  naptha.  Nowhere  does  this  subotance  abound 
in  such  large  quantities  as  around  Baku.  Everywhere 
wells  are  dog,  from  whence  pure  naptha  ih  obtained,  or 
the  same  in  greater  consistency  and  moi-e  carbonised 
as  in  petroleum,  or  in  an  indurated  and  solid  form  as 
bitumen.  The  same  substanee  ia  met  with  on  most  of 
the  islands  in  the  southern  Caspian  aa  far  as  the  ooast 
of  the  Turkomans^  and  ia  given  off  in  a  gaseous  form 
(carburetted  hydrogen)  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  Paraees,  so  denominated  from  Faia, 
in  Famiatan  in  Persia,  the  Macua,orMagi  and  Ouebrea 
(Jawnrs  or  Oiaonn)  of  the  Tuk%  have  ever  looked 
upon  this  spot  as  moet  holy. 

The  temple  of  Atash-g^  stands  in  the  midst  of  a 
plain  two  or  three  scguare  miles  in  extent,  and  whence 
flames  issue  irregularly  at  a  hundred  different  places, 
just  as  ia  seen  near  Kirkuk,  the  Babylonian  Eobatana. 
In  the  centre  of  all  these  fires,  and  lighted  up  by  them, 
is  a  great  square  building,  surrounded  by  pinnaoleH, 
each  of  whicn  flames  away  like  a  great  gns-buruer,  and 
in  the  rear  of  which  is  a  cupola,  at  each  of  whose 
comers  ara  as  many  burners,  but  less  copiously  supplied 
than  are  those  which  rise  from  the  principal  gate  to 
the  eastward.    (iSes  p.  729.) 

Only  three  dihciplcH  of  Zoroaater  remained  aa 
guardians  of  the  temple.  The  interior  is  h  square  yard 
in  the  oentie  of  which  is  an  altar  surmounted  by  a 
cupola.  The  perpetual  fire  boms  in  the  centre  of  this 
altar. 

There  are  about  twenty  cells  opaiiug  upon  the 
interior  from  the  side-walla  These  aie  the  stations  of 
the  initiated.  Inoneof  these  odlawaa  a  niche,  with  two 
Indian  idola.  One  of  the  Paruees  pat  on  his  costume  as 
a  priest;  another,  who  was  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity, 
put  on  a  kind  of  blouse.  They  then  conuneiioed  to 
officiate,  chanting  hymns  in  a  very  swaet  tone  but  with 
little  moaical  variety.  At  intervals  the  officiating 
minister  prostrated  himself  on  the  ground  while  the 
assistant  beat  two  cymbals.  The  servioe  over,  the 
minister  presented  the  visitors  with  fruit  and  sweet- 
meats.   (^p.7:i6.) 

Outaide  of  the  wall  are  several  wells,  one  »'  thes)i 
once  contained  brackish  water,  on  the  sorfiuw  of  whictb 
naptha  and  petrolenni  floated.  One  day  the  water 
dianppeared,  and  a  bit  of  lighted  tow  having  been 
thrown  in  to  see  what  had  become  of  the  water,  the 
gases  took  flame  and  have  burnt  ever  since.  These 
wells  are  protected  by  low  walls  of  stones. 

It  is  a  atill  more  striking  thing  to  see  the  gaaeona 
prodneii  of  these  mineral  wells  burning  on  the  surhwe 
of  the  aaa.  A  traveller  suppliea  us  with  the  folbwing 
lively  daaeiiptimi  of  the  scene  jpreeented.  They  had 
been  to  the  moaaue  aituated  on  Gape  ChikoSj  where  ia 
the  lenated  tomb  of  Fatima,  who  is  said  to  have  fled 
thns  mr  from  the-  perasontioaa  of  Teiid.  Thence 
they  aafled  ia  tlie  direction  «t  Gape  Baikofl^  where  the 


waters  of  the  great  inland  seA  seemed  to  he  In  a  ataM 
of  ebullition,  and  exhaled  the  odour  of  napthiL  One 
of  the  sailors  aildrewiing  the  leader  of  the  party,  Oaptoin 
Freygang,  said,  "  We  are  here,  eaptdn;"  "Well  I  '*  said 
the  latter,  to  leave  to  his  visitors  the  pleasu;  «  of  a 
surprise,  "  do  what  there  is  to  be  dona" 

The  Hiilor  took  two  handfuls  of  tow,  lighted  each  in 
one  hand  at  a  lantern  held  by  a  comrade,  and  threw 
the  one  on  one  side  of  the  boat,  the  other  on  the  other. 
At  the  same  moment  the  surftioe  of  the  sea  lit  np^  and 
the  flames  spread  for  nigh  fifty  yards  distance. 

Our  bark  had  the  appeannoe  of  Charon'a  boat 
traversing  the  river  in  Pluto's  am]^;  the  sea  had 
become  a  real  Phlegethon.  We  wen  poaitiTely  float- 
ing in  the  midst  of  flamea. 

Luckily  these  flames  of  a  baantifbl  golden  odour 
were  subtle  ss  thcae  of  a|ririto  of  wine^  and  w  were 
barely  aensible  of  aoght  aave  a  slight  increase  of  tom- 
peratare.  Deprived  thna  of  all  anxiety,  we  conM  eon- 
tempUte  this  marvelloua  speotaele  with  all  tha  mora 
intereat 

"Hie  aea  burnt  in  iaiaada  of  mater  or  lam  axtant ; 
aome  of  these  were  no  bi^^  than  a  good-aiKd  roond 
table,  others  were  as  exteimve  aatheoironlar  Coontaina 
in  the  Tuileries ;  the  boat  was  rowed  in  the  interrab 
between,  and  at  timea  it  even  traveiaedctheae  iaka  of 
flania  It  waa  the  most  ouriona  and  the  most  magical 
opectacle  that  can  be  seen,  and  which  b  only  to  be  mot 
with  in  thu  comer  of  the  globe.  We  could  have  passed 
the  night  watehing  it,  had  it  not  been  that  a  breath 
of  wind  came  to  announce  a  change  of  weather. 
The  little  islands  went  out  first,  then  the  middle 
siaed  ones,  and  laatly  the  brge  onea :  one  alone  pendsted. 
But  gradually  the  wind  came  on  to  blow  stronger ;  it 
gained  the  ascendancy,  and  the  bat  island  went  oui 

Uaxthausen,  in  hu  excellent  work  entitled  TVoim- 
eaueatia,  remarks  of  Baku,  that  it  b  one  of  the  meet 
remarkable  places  in  the  Cauaasian  countries,  and  per- 
hapa  in  the  whole  world  My  travellins  companion, 
h*  idds,  Herr  von  Schwan,  who  had  visited  thia  spot, 
at  J  the  fire-worahippera  residing  there,  gave  me  the 
following  interesting  account  of  it 

The  word  Baku  b  said  to  be  derived  ttnta  the 
Persian,  in  which  Bead  Kubah  by  literally,  "  Place  ol 
the  shifting  winds."    Atash-gah  signifies  Fire  land. 

The  entire  road  from  Schumwa  (that  b  coming 
fVtHn  the  south)  to  Baku  crosaea  the  barren  sputa  of  the 
Oancaaus,  which  branch  off  southward  into  the  exten- 
sive pbins  of  the  Mugau  Steppes,  terminating  on  the 
east  in  Cape  Ap-chiron.  In  every  direction  all  aeem 
only  naked  and  rocky  chains  of  mountaina  and  hilb ; 
whilst  in  the  lowbnds,  which  are  rich  in  herbage, 
flocks  of  sheep  and  troops  of  gnudng  cameb  are  met 
with.  Near  the  station  of  Morosi  are  the  ruins  of  a 
considerable  town  of  ancient  appearance,  though  it 
was  still  standingdnring  the  campaigns  of  Nadir  Shah, 
in  1734.  The  Tartan  build  very  slightly,  and  will 
never  leave  any  architectural  monumenta  to  tell  of 
their  hbtory. 

On  entering  the  circle  of  Baku,  the  couutiy  beoomek 
more  mien  and  cultivated,  extensive  fields  of  wheat  lying 
around  the  Tartar  vilbges,  although  in  the  immedbte 
vicinity  of  Baku  the  country  b  again  mora  deeolate. 
The  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  ate  mostly  barren  and 
hilly ;  the  oolour  of  ite  watera  b  a  dull  light-green, 
and  it  haa  no  bnakeia.  Baku  atanda  ia  the  centra  of 
a  small  bay,  aad  oonaiato  at  a  eonfbsed  aaaemblaga  of 
gray-eoloand  hooaa^  witk  flat  roofl^  ooivwed  with 
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ailialtnni ;  iti  aapeol  ki  aaytUng  but  ohearflil  i  H  ii 
utbitcU  principally  hy  Tartu%  with  #  niMll  pro- 
portion  of  ArmeniuK  The  hooiM  an  orowded 
within  th»  fortified  walla;  thev  hare  no  windows 
looking  on  to  the  streeta;  and  the  entire  back  of 
Um  dwellingi^  being  the  conrt-yard  and  gardens^ 
oonaiata  of  a  eloae  wo^en  lattice,  which  ihata  out  anj 
view,  and  in  whioh  are  portiona  capable  of  being  re- 
mored  or  poahed  aaide  for  the  openingi  to  aenre  aa 
doora  or  windowa ;  in  eome  parte  open  oorridon  are 
thai  formed.  The  apartments  of  the  women  and 
domestics  haTS  windows  without  glass,  no  stoves,  but 
oocaaionaOy  an  open  hearth.  A  bore  the  gray  mass  of 
hoosss  riH  a  few  minarsta  and  fortified  towen.  To 
the  left^  on  entering  the  foitiuss,  stands  the  dwelling 
of  the  last  indepandnit  khan  of  Baku,  Hussein  KhuU 
Khan,*  m  square  baikUng,  now  the  residence  of  the 
commandant,  and  <inite  Europranised.  Out  at  sea,  a 
versi  and  a-half  difrtant  from  the  town,  are  Mid  to  lie 
the  ndns  of  an  aaeient  fortrea ;  this  is  rsmarfcable,  if 
trae^  as  the  IotoI  of  the  Ossplan  S«a  is  continually 
sinking  a  feot  in  twdre  yeara.  No  vessels  are  seen 
npon  it,  but  the  n|^y  Astrakhan  flshing-boata  and  the 
black  Peiaian  mewhantmen.  The  scene  all  round  is 
desolate  and  dull,  enlivened  by  no  green  trees,  red 
nc4,  or  elear  water,  no  variety  of  colouring.  The 
streets  in  the  town  cf  Baku  are  very  narrow,  many 
being  impassable  for  carriagea ;  but  such  conveyanoea 
have  only  been  intmduced  siooe  the  Russutn  dominion, 
as  (he  Tartar  always  travels  on  honebaok,  and  despises 
a  peiwn  who  cannot  ride. 

Atush-gsh  lies  seventeen  versts  north  of  Baku.  As 
we  apprciiohed  it,  evening  waa  drawing  on,  and  the 
skr  waa  eioadless.  On  a  sudden,  standing  out  in 
relief  against  the  deep-blue  southern  sky,  a  stnmgs- 
lookinc  building  rose  before  its,  forming  an  equilateral 
triaugto,  e^ck  side  being  about  190  paces  loug.  On  the 
outsidek  thia  trian^e  condsted  of  a  low  fiat-roofed  bnild- 
uig  of  one  storv  snd  without  windowa  lu  the  oourt- 
fard,  withinside  the  wall%  were  merely  a  row  of  celhs 
with  no  windows,  but  a  door  opening  into  the  yard. 
In  the  middle  of  the  court  was  a  kind  of  temjil» 
(JpoB  a  pedestal,  with  three  steps,  stood  four  square 
|Hllar%  alMut  two  feet  in  diameter,  four  feet  apart,  and 
eight  feet  hi^ :  theas  are  surmonuted  by  a  cupola 
In  the  aontliHBsat  comer  of  the  court  stands  another 
round  pillar  j  theas  aia  all  hollow,  and  oonvey  the  gas 
fenm  tM  earth.  On  the  north-east  side  is  a  room  for 
strattgn%  ra'jsd  one  stoiy  above  the  chief  bnilding^ 
with  window  s  and  a  nlleiy  runnirf  irnnl  >(.  The 
whole  edifice  is  of  nMoem  <i*t«<,  Idtving  been  erected 
nobably  early  in  thr  yrmtat  century.  A  wealthy 
Uindhn,  named  O^iamsehao,  contributed  the  principal 
inm  towiids  iu  oast,  beside  the  Government  There 
wns  f  jimeriy  oo^  wistdied  huts  for  the  anchorites, 
titit  the  iaming  gas  streamed  forth  from  the  earth 
throngh  a  few  noM.  The  flame  now  issues  firom  an 
opening  in  the  centra  of  the  temple,  and  oat  of  the  five 
hollow  pillaiB,  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  to  a  height  of 
four  feat — a  bririit  flame,  waving  heavily  and  slowly 
from  side  to  side  against  the  duk  sky — a  truly  mar- 
vellous and  qteettal  sight  I  Outidde  the  building  the 
isBue  from  nnmeious  holss  in  the  earth;  and 
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indeed,  in  every  pnrt  of  the  country,  to  a  distance  ot 
two  or  three  verrta  around,  on  digging  to  the  depth  ot 
a  fiiot,  the  gas  streams  forth  andrei^ly  ignitee ;  the 
inhabitants  of  ths  eoontiy  nse  this'  fire  for  onlbiary 
purposes. 

This  building,  a  kind  of  conventual  abode,  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Ouebres — in  Persian,  Atash-pirnst,  or  Fire- 
worshippers,  the  remainsof  thedevoteeeof  that  primitive 
religion  which,  in  remote  agea,  waa  so  widely  spread. 
In  the  West  of  Hindhustan  and  Eastern  Persia,  this 
wligion  still  prevails  over  whole  districts ;  bnt  in  other 
parte  of  A  sia  it  is  only  found  occasionally.  In  Astrakhan 
there  also  exists  at  the  present  day  a  small  number  of 
these  Fire-wonhiMwrs.  The  object  they  hold  most 
sacred,  aa  the  symfaol  of  divinity,  is  the  holy  fiie^  which, 
at  Atash-gah,  issues  firom  the  earth,  and  ignitea  spon- 
taneously without  any  artificial  aid.  Hither  the  most 
pious  repair  as  pilgrims^  many  of  them  remaining  here 
in  complete  seclusion  tUl  the  ch)ee  ot  life^  abaorted  in 
religious  ouutemplatiuD  in  pruHvuvo  of  tlie  saoieU  ulu- 
ment. 

The  anchoritee  now  residing  here  are  from  the  west 
of  India,  the  Punjaub ;  and  all  of  them  have,  even  at  an 
advanced  age,  miule  the  long  and  dangerous  pilgrimage 
on  foot  through  Aflghanistan,  Bokhara,  and  China, 
round  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Caspian  sea.  The 
brethren  were,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  ten  in  nnmber; 
but  a  few  years  later  they  were  reduced  to  fiveu  On 
entering  the  court-yard  we  saw  several  of  these  men — 
tall,  thbi  flgnrea,  with  features  brouzed  by  au  Indian 
snn.  Several  long  and  roiii(hly-hewii  tombstones  were 
lying  about,  some  with  a  Sanscrit  inscription  cut  upon 
them.  In  Uie  centre  of  the  open  haM  of  the  temple  (ii 
it  may  be  called  so)  a  lung  flanio  ixsued  from  a  small 
hole  fa>  the  earth,  its  yellow  and  blue  oulours  giving  it 
a  strange  and  ghastly  aspect :  it  is  unaccompanied  by 
the  slii^test  noise ;  the  fiame  plays  in  the  air,  riseH, 
and  tkn  sinks,  like  the  shades  of  the  underworld,  into 
the  stiUness  of  the  grave. 

Over  the  door  of  each  cell  was  a  long  Sanscrit  inscrip- 
tion In  the  interior  we  found  the  greateat  cleanliness 
and  order ;  the  fioor  and  walls  are  covered  over  with 
the  blue  clay  of  the  place,  which  gives  the  whole  h 
uniform  light-blue  tone.  Outside  each  door,  on  tlir 
left,  is  a  round  heta-th,  constructed  of  clay,  with  a  holt 
in  the  middle,  out  of  which  issuea  a  flame ;  a  few  nule 
oooking-utendla  stood  about  it  Beside  each  duor,  un 
tha  ri^t,  stands  the  couch  of  the  Anchorite,  consisting 
of  a  hard  straw  mattreas  and  a  pillow.  At  the  head  of 
it  a  small  fiame  rises  from  the  .earth  ;  in  front  of  the 
centre  of  the  wall  stands  a  little  altar,  a  foot  and-a-half 
high,  fohned  of  three  steps,  covered  with  shells  and 
pebblee,  small  pictures,  and  images  oast  in  bronae.  A I 
the  side  of  the  altar  another  small  fiame  issnea  ftovu 
the  ground,  whioh  is  regarded  as  peculiarly  aaered,  no 
layman  being  permitted  to  approach  it 

The  anchoritee  received  us  in  silence,  and  with  a 
humble  demeanour.  The  sacristan  and  one  or  two 
others  coaM  converse  in  Persian.  In  one  cell  we  saw 
a  man  on  the  point  of  death  :  he  was  kneeling,  with  his 
brow  touching  the  earth  ;  for  several  days  he  had  been 
in  this  attitude ;  the  others  had  coverad  him  with  a 
coarse  doth,  on  removing  whioh  he  looked  like  a  corpse. 
Ocoaaionally  he  fell  from  exhaustion,  but  with  painful 
eflfort  raised  himself  sgain  to  his  kneeling  postnre. 

In  another  cell  we  found  a  tall  old  man  stark  naked ; 
his  whole  body  was  covered  with  earth,  and  between 
Us  eyebrow*  waa  a  pattA  of  fallow  eolow  (with  which 
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the  Tartan  and  Peniuu  djr«  thrir  nail*,  beard,  and 
hair,  as  symbolic  of  flame.  The  old  man  nad  redded 
here  twenty-five  y^ra;  he  s|iuke  only  Hindhu,  but 
the  «acristan  interpreted  to  us  what  he  said.  We 
addroased  several  queationa  to  him,  which  ht  answered 
si>lemnly  and  slowly. 

"Of  thefourelementa,"  he  said,  "I  revere  first  the 
earth;  and  I  have  covered  my  bo<ly  with  earth,  in 
oMer  to  be  in  constant  contact  with  this  element  I 
d«sire^  after  my  death,  to  be  buried  in  a  sitting  poature. 
If  any  itf  as  worahip  In  preference  one  of  the  other 
elemeuta,  his  body  it  mmed,  and  his  asliea  scattered 
to  the  winds,  unlen  he  wtinhipa  fire,  when  his  ashea 
would  be  CjUected  and  distributed  among  hia  relatives, 


Many  of  m  believe  ta  flv«  elementu,  ttie  thk  Wng 
that  ftm  medium  of  tranmnission  by  which  w  an 
rendered  capable  of  deriving  enjoyment  from  ben«flts; 
light  reaches  as  in  a  peroeptibln  way  through  tl>«  eja; 
air  through  the  ncae,  mouth,  and  ear;  the  frniti  or 
the  earth  the  mouth.  This  medium  of  aqjoyneat  it 
itaelf  a  gift  of  the  Creator's,  which  imparts  tM  power 
of  enjoying  the  element — and  this  medium  they  wor- 
ship as  a  distinct  element — not  the  sensea  th«Baelve% 
but  the  channel  of  admisrinn  of  the  elamenti  to  tha 


A  larger  apartment,  in  other  reapeeta  anuaad  Uka 
the  rest,  was  divided  by  a  thin  partitioifwall,  fanast 
high,  with  an  opening  in  the  centre,  and  Arms  tha  tnp 
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of  which  streamed  (brth  a  high  flame;  beside  it  lay  a 
small  piece  of  cruckery,  to  extinguish  the  flame  when 
necetisaiy.  A  hermit,  reclining  against  the  wall,  was 
pointed  out  to  us  as  a  Brahmin;  he  had  a  bronsed 
complexion,  a  high  fureheod,  finely  chiselled  features, 
thiciE  snow-white  hair,  and  a  white  pointed  beard ;  he 
was  dressed  in  a  long  light-yellow  coat,  with  slanhed 
sleeves,  and  a  pointed  red  ca|>.  This  man  ap|ieared  to 
be  at  the  head  of  the  fraternity;  their  public  prayen 

.  are  held  in  his  cell  One  of  them  calls  to  prayer  by 
blowing  on  a  large  conch,  with  a  shrill,  pntlougetl 
sound;  iiumediately  they  all  aoemUe  in  the  Brahmin's 
cell,  place  themwtlves  before  the  altar,  and  reiieat  a 

.j  fctjm,  in  a  kind  of  recitative,  aoaumpaniad  by  the 


tinkling  of  litflo  bdla  The  Brahmin  then  aprinkln 
them  with  holy  water,  and  lays  on  the  tongue  «f  each 
a  few  grains  of  rice  out  of  a  flat  diah. 

The  ceuetery  of  the  brethren  lies  about  tha  building, 
and  in  the  ventre  of  it  is  a  well  When  this  pit,  after 
being  for  awhfle  covered  up,  ia  opened  again,  and  a 
whisp  of  lishted  straw  thrown  into  it,  the  gaa  ooUeeted 
ignites  with  the  noise  of  thunder,  and  a  red  eoloor  of 
flame  rises,  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  thirty  foat  high : 
the  8|iark8  fn)m  the  burning  straw  are  scattetad  far 
into  the  air  in  the  form  of  a  splendid  sheaf  of  fira. 

As  we  quitted  this  extraordinary  place,  tha  HHaa 
night,  the  red  glare  of  these  fires  was  rafleoted  briUitittly 
on  the  dark  akv.  ■  -     _ 
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GatI  Af-Ohibox,  with  the  fin  templw  of  fiaka  at 
iti  neek,  U  non  really  the  Matem  and  of  Oaaoaaus 
tban  Dertand.  Tha  iron  gatea  of  Europe  and  of 
Aiia  ara  aitoatad  at  tha  extremity  of  a  apur  of  Daghin- 
tan,  cr  the  Monntain  lAnd,  par  excellence,  where  the 
locka  eome  down  eloaeat  to  the  aea,  and  where  a  defen- 
ai*a  line  of  demanation  has  been  from  all  timea  esta- 
hlidied,  but  the  main  chain  of  Oaucaaua  having  a  aouth- 
eaatoriy  ooarae  from  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorua  to  the 
Oaapian,  really  anda  in  Oape  Ap-Ohiron,  fiu-  aouth  of 
Derbend. 

Hera  the  travallar  toma  the  great  mountain  boun- 
dary between  two  oontinenta,  and  hia  road  to  Tiflis 
liea  now  to  the  weat  and  north  of  weat,  along  the 
ioutlieni  footof  the  nountaina by  Shumakhi  E3izabeth- 

Sand  Khan-Kadi,  or  by  the  more  di£BcuIt  ruad  of 
kha  and  Muhanliak.  The  inaoceaaible  mountain 
batnaaiea  to  the  right  being  atill  tenanted  by  unaub- 
dued  tribea^  more  eapecially  Leaghiana,  who  oocaiion- 
allymaka  predatory  deaoenta  into  the  plaina  below. 

The  Leaghia,  next  to  the  Tcherkeaaea  or  Circaadana, 
and  tha  Ttwetcheuaaa  of  Daghiatau,  have  ever  been  the 
moat  Ibrmidable  and  inveterate  enemiea  of  Roaaia,  and 
thia  long  upholding  of  their  independence  by  theae  moun- 
tain ttibea  againat  ao  gigantic  a  power,  wUoh  haa  crept 
ap  to  the  treiy  foot  of  ita  Alpa,  from  the  north  and 
mm  the  aontu  alik*,  has  taken  poaaeaaion  of  and 
Ibrtified  ita  chief  paaiea,  and  haa  made  its  stauuoheat 
aUaC  Sehamyl,  among  the  last  prisoners,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  m^rt  remarkable  phenomena  of  our  own 
tfanai^  and  one  whieh  well  deaerrea  a  word  or  two 
of  eonaideimtion.  The  queation  is  of  the  more  im- 
portanoa  to  na,  aa  so  long  aa  the  warlike  tribea  of 
the  Oawcaana  maintained  their  national  independence, 
and  aeparated  the  trana-Caucaaian  provincea  fW>m  the 
reat  of^the  empire,  ao  long  did  they  protect  Asiatic 
Tutkey  and  Persia,  and  prevent  t'ae  Coaaaoka  aettlina 
UiemaelTea  in  the  long  mleya  of  the  Enphratea  and 
Timiii,  and  along  the  Elburua  to#arda  India. 

Wo  know  that  one  of  Peter  theOreat'a  moat  oheriahed 
aehomei^  the  dream  of  hia  whole  life,  waa  to  re-establish 
tho  tiado  of  tlie  east  on  ita  old  &>oting,  and  to  secure 
to  hinualf  a  port  on  tha  Black  Sea,  in  order  to  make 
it  th*  link  between  the  two  continents.  The  geniua  of 
that  aorareign  must  anrely  have  boon  moat  enterprising 
to  waoaiveaooh  a  project,  at  a  time  when  its  realisation 
raqaiwd  that  the  aouthem  frontiers  of  the  empira 
ahoold  flnk  be  poshed  forward  from  150  to  800  leaguea, 
aa  ihaf  hsre  ainoe  been.  Peter  bwan  hia  new  political 
CHMT 1^  the  taking  of  Aaof  and  the  foondation  of  the 
port  flf  TlB(^rok  in  1699.  The  bial  campaign  of  the 
Pratk  Ntarded  the  accomplishment  of  hia  deaigna ;  but 
whan  ebeumatancM  allowed  him  to  return  to  them,  he 
beoiB  again  to  puma  them  in  the  diraotioa  of  Petaia 
aadtlM  Oaapiaib  Tha  natitution  of  Aaot,  and  the 
JiatfBtlon  at  l^igMwk,  itimiUted  in  tha  treaty  of  tha 
PnA,  thM  bocaaa  tha  pnmaiy  oanaa  of  the  Ruasiaa 
Mipadhkaa  agriirt  tiw  tom-flaiwaaian  proTJnoea. 

AtthiapanodFink  wm  soffinring  firam  all  the  dia- 
ankn  vf  HMNhy .    Tk«  Tuika  had  poMiaiad  tbea- 


aelvea  of  all  ita  weatem  provinces  up  to  the  foot  of  tha 
Caucasus;  whilst  the  mouulaineers,  availing  them- 
aelvea  of  the  distmcted  state  of  the  country,  made 
bloody  inroads  u|x>n  Qeorvia  and  the  Hdjacent  regiuns. 
The  Lesghis,  now  one  of  tne  most  formidable  tribea  of 
the  Caucasus,  ravaged  the  plains  of  Shirvan,  in  1712, 
Teduced  the  towns  and  villages  to  aahes,  and  massacred, 
according  to  Russian  writers,  300  merchants,  subjects 
of  the  empire,  in  the  town  of  ShumakhL  These  acta  of 
violence  ajSbrded  Peter  the  Great  an  opportunity  which 
he  did  not  let  slip.  Under  the  pretence  of  pnniahing 
the  Leaghis,  and  protecting  the  Shah  of  Persia  against 
tliem,  he  pre|)ared  to  make  an  armed  intervention  in 
the  trans- Caucasian  provinoea.  A  formidable  expedition 
was  fitted  out  A  fiotiUa,  constructed  at  Kasan,  arrived 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Volga,  and  on  the  ISth  of  May, 
1722,  the  emperor  begim  his  inarch  nt  the  head  of 
22,000  in&ntry,  9,00?  dragoona,  and  19,000  Cossacka 
and  Kalmuks.  T*  j  transports  coasted  the  Caspian, 
whilst  the  army  inarched  by  the  Daghistan  route,  the 
great  highway  successively  followed  by  the  nations  of 
the  north  and  the  south  in  their  invasions.  Thua  it 
waa  that  the  Rusaiana  entered  the  Caucasus,  and  the 
valleya  of  those  inaccessible  mountaiua  refunded,  for 
the  first  time,  to  the  war  music  of  the  Muscovite.  The 
aocu[Nitiou  of  Ohilan  and  Derbend,  and  the  siege  of 
Baku  were  the  chief  eventa  of  this  campaign.  Turkey 
dismayed  at  the  influence  Russia  was  about  to  aoquiro 
in  the  East,  was  ready  to  take  np  arms;  hut  Aostrut, 
taking  the  initiative  in  Europe^  declared  for  the  |K>licy 
of  the  Csar,  and  vigorously  resisted  the  hostile  ten- 
dencies of  the  Porte.  Ruswa  was  thus  enabled  to 
secure,  not  only  Daghistan  and  Ohilan,  but  alao  the 
surrender  of  thoae  provinces  in  which  her  armiea  had 
never  set  foot.  In  the  midst  of  these  events,  Peter 
died  when  on  tho  eve  of  consolidating  his  conquests, 
and  liefora  he  had  completed  his  neguilationa  with 
Peitiia  and  Turkey.  His  grand  commercial  ideaa  were 
abandoned  after  his  death ;  the  policy  of  the  empire 
was  directed  solely  towards  tenitorial  acquisition,  and 
the  Ccars  only  obeyed  the  strong  impulse,  that,  aa  if 
by  some  degree  of  fate,  urgea  their  subjects  towards 
the  aouth.  Thenceforth  the  trans-Caucasian  proviucea 
wera  considered  only  a  point  gained  for  intervention 
in  the  •fbin  of  Persia  and  Turkey,  and  for  ulterior 
conqoeats  in  the  direction  of  Central  Asia.  The  rise 
of  the  celebrated  Nadir  Shah,  who  possessed  himself  of 
all  the  ancient  donuuions  of  Persia,  for  a  witile  changed 
the  face  of  things.  Russia,  crippled  in  her  finances, 
withdrew  her  troops,  gave  up  her  pretensiona  to  the 
ouuntriea  beyond  the  Caucasus,  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  the  two  Kabardas  by  the  treaty  of 
Belgrade,  and  even  engaged  no  longer  to  keep  a  fleet 
on  the  Sea  of  Azof 

A  religious  mission  sent  to  the  Ossetana,  who  oceupy 
the  celebrated  defilea  of  Dariel,  was  the  only  event  in 
the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  that  regarded  the  regions 
we  are  considering.  Hardly  any  conversions  were 
efl'ev:ted,but  tiu  Oaaetana,  to  a  certain  extent,  acknow- 
Ivd^  the  supremacy  of  Rusda:  this  satisfied  the  tml 

Surpose  of  the  mission,  for  the  fiiat  stone  was  theraby 
kid  on  the  line  which  was  to  become  the  great  channel 
of'oommuuioation  between  Ruaaia  and  bar  Aaiatic 
provinoea. 

Schemea  of  oonqnast  in  the  direction  of  Pania  were 
rsaiimed  with  vigour  under  Oatherine  IL,  and  wera 
carried  out  with  mote  regularity.  The  first  thing 
aimed  at  waa  to  protect  the  south  «  tha  empin  against 
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the  inroaJa  of  the  Cancaninni,  and  to  this  end  the 
•riued  liae  of  the  Kubaii  and  the  Terek  wai  organised 
and  Bniahed  in  1771.  It  then  numlierrd  lizteen  |)rin- 
oipal  forta,  and  a  great  number  of  leaser  onea  and 
redoubtk  NiiiiieroiiH  military  coluniea  of  Coaaacki 
were  next  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  two  rivers  for 
the  prutection  of  the  frontiers.  Wliilo  these  preptira- 
tiona  were  in  hand,  war  broke  out  with  Turkey. 
Victorious  both  by  sen  hoU  land,  Catherine  signed,  in 
1774,  the  memorable  treaty  of  Kutuhuk  Kainardji, 
which  secured  tu  her  the  free  navigntion  of  the  Black 
8ea,  the  paMnige  of  the  UardunelleH,  the  entry  of  the 
Dnieper,  nud,  moreover,  conceded  to  her  in  the  Cau- 
casus the  sovereignty  over  both  Kabardas. 

Peaoe  being  thuM  concluded,  Catherine's  first  act  was 
to  send  a  pacitic  mission  to  explore  the  country  of  the 
Oiietans.  The  old  negotiations  were  skilfully  renewed, 
and  a  tree  passage  tbroiigh  the  defiles  was  obtained 
with  the  conNent  of  that  people.  In  1781,  an  imperirtl 
■quadron  once  more  appeared  in  the  Caspian,  and 
endeavoured,  but  iuefiectually,  to  make  some  military 
aettlementa  on  ti.e  Persian  coaitts.  This  expediti>n 
limited  itself  to  consolidating  the  moral  influence  of 
Russia,  and  exciting,  among  he  various  tril>es  and 
nations  of  those  regions,  dias.u  ions  which  afterwards 
afliirded  her  a  pretext  for  direct  intervention.  The 
Christian  princes  of  Oeorgia,  and  the  adjacent  princi- 
palitiea,  were  the  first  to  undergo  the  consequences  of 
the  Russian  policy.  Seduced  by  gold  and  preaents, 
and  doubtless  also,  wearied  by  the  continual  troubles 
that  desolated  their  country,  they  gnidually  fell  off 
from  Persia  and  Turkey,  and  accepted  the  proteotioi. 
of  Catherine.  The  ixisses  of  the  Caucasus  were  now 
free  to  Rr  -'"  '-9  lost  no  time  in  making  them 
practicable  rmy,  and  so  she  wss  at  lost  in  a 

ooudition   U  in    pirt  the-   vast  plans  of  the 

founder  of  he    |. .    ir. 

At  a  later  period,  in  1787,  Russia  and  Turicey  were 
•gain  in  arms,  and  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  becaine  for 
the  first  time  a  centre  of  military  operations.  Anapa, 
which  the  Turks  had  built  fur  the  protection  of  their 
tnule  with  the  mountaineers,  afler  an  unsuccessful 
aaault,  was  taken  by  storm  in  1791.  Sudjuk  Kaloh 
shared  the  same  fate,  but  the  Circassians  blew  up  ita 
fortificatioibt before  they  letired.  Struck  by  these  oon- 
■picttous  successes,  the  several  states  of  Euro])e  departed 
from  the  favourable  [wlicy  with,  which  they  had 
previously  treated  the  views  of  Russia,  and  the  empress 
thought  herself  fortunate  t.<  conclude  the  treaty  of 
Jaasy  in  1792,  by  which  she  advanced  her  frontiers  tu 
the  Dniester,  and  obtained  the  sovereignties  of  Georgia 
and  the  neighbouring  countries.  But  Turkey  had 
Anapa  and  Sudjuk  Kaleh  restored  to  her,  upon  her 
•ngajging  to  suppresa  the  incursions  of  the  tribes 
dwelling  on  the  left  of  the  Kuban. 

Aga  Muhammad  Khan  marched  against  Georgia 
in  1790,  to  punish  it  for  having  accepted  the  protec- 
torate of  Russia.  Tiflis  was  socked,  and  given  up  to 
fire  and  sword.  On  hearing  o(  this  bloody  invasion, 
Catherine  II.  immwliately  declared  war  against  Persia, 
and  her  armiea  were  already  in  occupation  of  Baku, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  Caspian  shores,  when  ^e 
waa  succeeded  by  her  son  Paul  I.,  who  ordered  all  the 
recent  conquests  to  be  abandoned.  Neverthelesi,  this 
strange  beginning  did  not  hinder  the  ecoeutiio  monarch 
from  doing  four  yean  afterwards  for  Qeui^  what 
Catherine  had  done  for  the  Crimea.  Under  pretext 
•f  putting  V)  ejti  to  intestine  discord.  Geoi^  w^a 


nnited  to  RiiMia  by  an  imperial  ukase;  Shortlv  aftet 
the  acceasiou  of  Alexauder,  Mingrelia  shared  the  fata 
of  Georgia;  the  con(|uests  beyond  the  Caucasus  were 
then  regularised,  and  Tiflis  became  the  centre  of  an 
exclusive  Muscovite  administration,  r'  vil  and  military. 

The  immodiato  contact  ul  Russia  with  Persia  soon 
led  to  a  rupture  between  these  two  jiowers.  In  1806, 
hostilities  organ  with  Turkey  also,  and  the  campaign 
was  marked  like  that  of  1791  by  the  taking  of  Anapa 
and  Sudjuk  Kaleh,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Russiiins  on  the  shores  of  Ciroaaaia.  The  unfortunate 
contest  which  then  ensued  between  Napoleon  and 
Alexander,  and  the  direct  intervention  of  England, 
put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  brought  about  the  sign*- 
ture  of  two  treaties.  That  of  Bukharest  stipulated 
the  mddition  of  Anapa  and  Sudjuk  Kaleh ;  but  Raaria 
acquired  Bessarabia  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube; 
and  Koiitousof's  80,000  men  inarched  against  Napo 
leoii.  The  treaty  of  Gulistan,  in  1814,  gave  to  the 
empire,  among  otaer  countries,  Daghistan,  Georgia, 
Imeritia,  Mingrelia,  the  province  of  Baku,  Marabagh, 
and  Shirvan.  This  latter  treaty  was  no  sooner  ratified 
than  endless  disotissions  arose  respecting  the  determi- 
nation of  the  frontiers.  War  was  rene#ed,  and  ended 
only  in  1838  by  the  treaty  of  Turkmantchai,  which 
conceded  to  Ruaaia  the  fine  countries  of  Erivan  and 
Naktohivan,  advanced  her  frontiers  to  the  banks  of 
the  Araxus,  and'reudered  he^  mistress  of  all  the  paaaoa 
of  Persia.  . 

It  was  during  these  latter  wars  that  the  people  of 
the  Caucasus  began  to  be  seriously  uneasy  about  the 
designs  of  Russia.  The  s^ieoial  protection  accorded  to 
the  Christian  populations,  the  successive  downfall  of 
the  princifial  chiefs  of  the  country,  and  the  introduction 
of  the  Russian  administration,  with  its  abnsua  and 
arbitrary  proceedings,  excited  violent  commotions  in 
the  Caucasian  provinces,  and  the  mountaineer*  natu- 
rally took  part  in  every  coalition  formed  against  the 
common  enemy.  The  armed  line  of  the  Kaban  and 
the  Terek  waa  often  attacked,  and  many  a  Ooasack 
post  was  massacred.  The  liesghia,  the  Tchetchense^ 
and  the  Circassians  distinguished  themselves  aapeoially 
by  their  (lertinacity  and  daring. 

We  now  approach  the  period  when  Russia,  at  last 
relieved  from  all  her  quarrels  with  Persia  and  Turkey, 
definitely  acquired  Anapa  and  Sudjuk  Kaleh  by  the 
treaty  of  Adrianople,  and  directed  all  her  efforts 
against  the  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus,  But  aa 
now  the  war  assumed  a  totally  difl'ereut  character,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  it  that  we 
should  first  glance  at  the  to{>ography  of  the  country. 

The  cliiiin  of  the  Caucasus  exhibits  a  peculiar  con- 
formation, altogether  different  from  that  of  any  of  the 
European  chains.  The  Al|ie,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 
Carpathians,  are  accessible  only  by  the  valleys,  and  in 
these  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  find  their  subsis- 
tence, and  aginculture  developes  its  wealth.  The  con- 
trary is  the  case  in  the  Caucasus.  From  tho  foitieaa 
of  Anapa  on  the  Black  Sea,  all  along  to  the  Caspian, 
the  northern  slope  presents  only  immense  inclined 
plains,  rising  in  terraces  to  a  height  of  3000  or  4000 
yaurds  above  the  sea  level.  These  plains,  rent  on  all 
directions  b"  deep  and  narrow  valleys  and  vertical 
clefts,  often  form  real  steppes,  and  poaseas  on  their 
loftiest  height*  rich  pastures,  where  the  inhabitants, 
■aoure  from  all  attack,  find  fireah  grasa  for  their  cattle 
in  the  mluiast  days  of  anmmer.  The  valleya  on  the 
gther  hand  ara  Mgbtful  abyMea,  the  steep  aidei  at  ■ 
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•hied  tn  clothed  with  bninblM^  while  the  bottonw 
•ra  filled  with  rapid  torrent*  foaming  over  bedi  of 
rooki  and  ttoDeti.      Suoh  i*  the    lingular  speotAole 

SDenlly  prveented  by  the  northern  ilope  of  the 
tuoMiu.  Thia  brief  deacription  may  give  an  idea  of 
tha  diffioultiea  to  be  encountered  by  an  invading  army. 
Obliged  to  occupy  the  heights,  it  ia  inceaMUitly  checkad 
in  it*  march  by  impaiwble  lavinea,  which  do  not  allow 
of  tha  employment  of  cavalry,  and  for  the  moat  part 
prevent  the  passage  of  artillery.  The  ordinaiy  taotioa 
of  the  mountaineers  are  to  fall  back  before  the  enemy, 
nntil  the  nature  of  the  ground  or  the  want  of  suppliea 
obliges  the  latter  to  begin  a  retrograde  moveuient, 
Then  it  is  that  they  attack  the  inv^un,  and,  en- 


trenched in  their  forests  behind  impregiiable  rooks, 
thev  inflict  the  most  terrible  carnage  on  them  with 
little  danger  to  themselvea 

On  the  south  the  character  of  the  OaocaaiaB  chain 
is  different.  From  Ana|»  to  Oagra,  along  the  ahore* 
of  tha  Black  Sea,  we  obeerve  a  secondary  chain  com- 
posed of  schistose  mountains,  seldom  exoeeding  1,000 
yarda  in  height  But  the  nature  ot  their  soil,  and  of 
their  rocks,  would  be  enongh  to  render  them  almost 
impracticable  for  European  armiea,  even  were  they  not 
covered  with  impenetrable  forest*.  The  inhabitanta 
of  this  region,  who  are  called  Tcherkesses  or  Circassians, 
were  then  independent,  and  constitutad  mm  of  the 
most  warlike  peoplea  of  the  Oauoasua 
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Tha  great  chain  begin*  in  reality  at  CUgra,  but  the 
mountains  recede  from  the  shore,  and  nothing  is  to  be 
seen  along  the  coast  as  for  as  Mingrelia,  but  secondary 
hills,  commanded  by  immense  crags,  Uiat  completely 
cut  off  all  approach  to  the  central  iiart  of  the  Caucasus, 
'''his  region,  so  feebly  defended  by  its  topgraphical 
conformation,  is  Abkhasia,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
have  been  forced  to  submit  to  Russia.  To  the  north 
and  on  the  northern  slope,  westward  of  the  military 
road  from  Moedok  to  IHflis,  dwell  a  oonsideroble 
number  of  tribes,  some  of  them  ruled  by  a  sort  of 
feudal  system,  others  constituted  into  little  republica 
Those  of  the  west,  dependent  on  Circassia  and  AbadB^ 
ara  in  cootini^al   war  with  the  empire,  whihit  the 


Nogais,  who  inhabit  the  plains  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Kuma,  and  the  tribes  of  the  Great  Kabarda,  own  th* 
sovereignty  of  the  Czar.  In  the  centre,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Elburus,  dwell  the  Suanethes,  an  unsubdued  people, 
and  near  them,  occupying  both  sides  of  the  pass  <>> 
Dariel,  are  the  Inguchea  and  Ossetans,  exceptiouHl 
tribes,  essentially  different  from  the  aboriginal  peoplex. 
Finally,  we  have  eastward  of  the  great  Tiflis  road,  near 
the  Terek,  Little  Kabarda,  '^.d  the  country  of  the 
Kumicks,  for  the  present  subjugated ;  and  then  those 
indomitoble  tribes,  the  Leaghis  and  the  Tchetchenses, 
0^  whom  Schamyl  was  the  Abd-el-Kader,  and  who 
extend  over  the  two  slopes  of  the  Caucasus  to  Um 
vicinity  of  the  Caspian. 
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In  Nitlity,  the  Kuban  ud  the  Terek,  that  ria*  Awm 
Um  ceutnl  chain,  and  fall,  ibe  one  into  the  Bkok  Sea, 
the  other  into  the  Caapiin,  way  be  conMdrred  aa  the 
northern  political  limits  of  independent  Cauoaiua.  It 
is  iriona  thuM  two  riven  that  Riwia  haa  formeii  her 
armed  line,  defended  by  Oo«aoka  and  detachments  from 
the  regular  armj.  The  Rnsdans  hsT*  indeed  pene- 
trated thoae  noiihem  frontiers  at  Mindrjr  points,  and 
bars  planted  some  toiU  within  the  eontttij  of  ths 
Lasghis  and  Tohetchensek  But  these  kuely  posts,  in 
which  a  few  unhappy  garrisons  ai«  sarronnded  on  all 
sides,  and  generally  withoa'>  a  ehance  of  aacMM,  cannot 
bs  r^guded  ss  a  real  ooonpation  of  the  soil  on  which 
they  stand.  Tb^  ai«,  in  act,  only  so  numy  ptqustSk 
whose  business  it  is  to  watch  mors  closely  ue  moTf- 
■sents  of  the  moontaineeiB.  In  the  south,  flrom  Anapr. 
to  Oagra,  along  the  Black  Sea,  thrimparial  ncsssssbiM 
are  limited  to  a  lew  detached  fort%  oompletaly  isoUted, 
end  deprived  of  all  means  at  eommnnication  by  land. 
A  rigiwous  blockade  has  been  established  on  this  coast; 
bnt  the  Oiresssisns,  ss  intrepid  in  their  frail  barks  as 
among  their  mountains,  oiua  pass  by  night  throogh 
the  Russiaa  line  of  rssseli^  sim  rsaoh  Tnbiaond  and 
Constantinople.  Elsswhersk  fnm  Mingrelia  to  ths 
Osspisii,  the  froatists  ar*  less  prseissly  defined,  and 
Mwrally  ran  panllal  with  the  grsat  chain  <k  the 
GaneasusL 

Thna  liaUad,  the  Osuassas,  indodtag  the  territory 
oecnpied  by  the  subject  tribes,  presents  a  surfiMe  of 
scarcely  S,0(M)  leaguas ;  and  it  is  in  this  narrow  region 
that  a  Tiigin  and  ohiralrle  nation,  amounting  at  most 
to  9,000,000  of  sooli^  so  long  upheld  iU  independence 
against  the  nd^t  of  the  BoMian  empire,  and  for  yaus 
snstainsd  oiM  of  the  most  obstinate  stmg^ss  kaoam 
.  to  Bodera  hiatosy. 

The  Russian  Una  of  the  Kuban,  which  is  oxaetly 
similar  to  thatof  theTersk^  is  defended  by  the  Oossaoks 
of  the  Black  Sea,  the  poor  remains  of  the  fiimous  Zapo- 
rogues,  whom  Oatherine  II.  aubdued  with  eo  much 
difficulty,  and  whom  aha  ooloniaed  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cauessii^  as  a  bulwark  against  the  ioenrsions  of  tiw 
Bsoontaineera  The  line  consists  of  small  forts  and 
watch  stations;  the  latter  are  merely  a  kind  of  sentry 
box  raissd  on  four  pcsta^  about  fifty  feet  from  the 
gnmnd.  Two  Onsssnka  keep  watch  in  than  day  and 
night,  On  the  least  movewent  of  tha  enemy  m  the 
vast  pkin  of  reads  that  fringes  both  banks  of  the  riTtr, 
•  bcMon  fit*  la  kindled  on  the  top  of  the  wateb-box. 
If  the  danger  beoomee  moie  pressings  an  enormous 
loroh  of  straw  and  tar  is  set  fire  to  Hw  signal  is 
repeated  from  poet  to  poet,  the  whole  line  apilngato 
arms,  and  500  or  600  men  are  instantly  assembled  on 
the  point  threatened.  These  posta^  composed  generally 
«f  a  doaen  men,  are  rery  doee  to  each  other,  partien- 
lariy  in  the  moet  dangwous  plocea.  Small  forte  hare 
been  erected  at  intervals  with  earthwork^  and  a 
lew  (uecea  of  eannon :  they  contain  each  frrat  IdO  to 
MO  men. 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  visilaaoe  of  the  ftnssank^, 
often  aidsd  by  the  troope  of  the  uue,  the  mountaineers 
not  nnfriiqasntlT  cross  the  frontier  and  carry  their 
ineoniana,  which  are  always  marked  with  nussueieand 
pllMSk  into  tha  adiaoetttproriaoes.  These  an  bloody 
bo*  Justifiable  rspmaU  In  183fi  a  body  of  fifty  bona- 
maa  antat«d  tha  eoontty  of  the  Oossaoka,  and  pntoeeded 
to  a  distaneo  of  ISO  laagoee,  to  plunder  the  Qerman 
ookwr  flf  Ma4jar  and  the  important  riUage  ot  TUdi- 
mirofka,  on  the  Knna,  and  iriiat  is  moat  nuarknble^ 


they  got  back  to  their  mountains  without  being  inter- 
rupted. The  same  year  Kialar  on  the  Uaspian  was 
sacked  by  the  Leaghia.  Theae  daring  ex|ieditions  provs 
of  themsslves  how  inanfficient  in  the  armed  line  m  the 
Caucasus^  and  to  whut  dttngera  that  part  of  southern 
Russia  is  cx|maed. 

The  line  of  forta  along  the  Black  Sea  is  quite  sa 
weak,  and  the  Circaaiians  there  are  quite  ea  daring. 
They  carry  off  the  Russian  soldiers  from  beneath  the 
fire  of  their  redoubts,  and  cone  np  to  the  TCiy  Ibot  of 
their  walls  to  insult  the  garrison. 

As  for  the  blockade  by  sea,  tha  imparlal  squadron 
is  not  export  enough  to  render  it  really  efhotaaL  It 
is  only  a  few  armed  bo'.M,  manned  by  Ooasseks,  thai 
give  the  CHroassiana  any  ssriona  unessinssa.  Thoae 
Ocssseka,  like  those  of  the  BhMk  Sea,  ar*  dsaosnded 
flrom  the  Z^MMugnes.  Prsriowly  to  the  bat  war  with 
Turkey  they  wore  eettled  on  the  ri|^t  bank  of  the 
Danube,  where  their  anesitofs  had  tMten  reflige  after 
the  deetmetian  of  the  Seteha.  During  the  campaigna 
of  1838-9,  pains  were  taksn  to  rerire  their  national 
iiaelings,  they  were  brccf^l  sgain  by  Ihir  asaaoa  or  by 
force  under  the  imperial  sway,  and  ware  than  settled 
in  the  forte  along  tha  CIsnessisn  sIhm%  the  hasping  of 
which  waa  committed  to  tbsir  chaifSb  Ooaragsous^ 
er<erprisiiig^  and  worthy  rivala  of  their  bm,  they 
wige  a  moat  aetire  war  sgainst  tlie  sUA  of  the  moon- 
taineeia  in  their  boats,  whieh  eany  aivws  of  fifty  or 
sixty  men. 

Of  all  tha  pooplee  of  the  OaaasaM  msm  man  fUl* 
realise  than  the  Oiroassisns  those  heroic  qnalitiee  wiu 
which  imagination  dulighte  to  invest  the  tribeeof  thsas 
mountaina.  Courage^  intalligaaoek  and  ranHurkabie 
beauty,  have  been  liberally  beatowed  on  thsa  by 
nature ;  and  what  is  to  be  admired  abova  all  in  thefar 
character  is  a  calm,  nobis  dignity  that  never  focsakee 
them,  arid  which  they  unite  with  the  moat  ehivalrie 
feeling  and  the  moet  ardentjassion  for  national  Ubarty. 
"  I  remember,"  says  M.  Hommaire  do  Hell,  "that 
during  my  stay  at  Ekatarinodar,  the  capital  of  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea,  being  ssated  one  aoming 
in  front  of  a  merehant'a  hooae  in  the  company  m 
several  Russian  officer^  I  saw  a  very  ill-dreeiea  Circas- 
sian come  upk  who  appeared  to  belong  to  the  lowest 
class.  He  stopped  befbre  the  Aop,  and  whiln  ha  waa 
cheqiening  some  artiolas,  we  examined  hie  nbn.  I 
saw  diatinctly  on  it  ths  I^tin  inscription,  Atm»  Damin  i, 
1S47,  aiid  ths  blade  appeared  to  me  to  be  «if  auperior 
tem|ier ;  tli*  Riueians  were  of  a  diifcrent  opinion.  Cor 

n  handed  the  weapon  baek  to  the  Otraauian  with 
liiiAil  indiflbrence.  The  Oireassisn  took  it  with- 
out uttering  a  word,  cut  off  a  handful  of  his  beard  with 
it  at  a  stroks^  as  esdly  ss  though  he  had  done  it  with 
a  rasor,  then  quietly  mounted  hu  horse  and  rode  mwtj, 
easting  on  the  oflioers  a  look  of  such  deep  ecom  ss  no 
words  could  describe." 

The  Circassians,  ever  enfsgsd  in  war,  ars  in  ganecal 
all  wall  armed.  Their  equ^mient  ocnmsta  of  a  rifie^ 
a  sabre^  a  long  dagger,  whioh  they  wear  in  iront, 
and  a  fistol  stock  Tn  their  belt  Their  remarkably 
elegant  coetnme  consists  of  tight  pautaloan%  and  a 
ahMt  tunie  belt  round  the  wairt,  and  having  cartridge 
pooketa  woriud  on  the  breast ;  their  head-drtas  is  n 
round  laced  e^  eneirsled  with  a  Uackor  white bocdar 
of  long-weollsd  sheepskin.  In  ooid  or  rainy  weather, 
they  wear  a  hood  (bashlik),  and  wrap  thamselvss  in  an 
impenetrable  fett  aleak  (borka).  Thair  hotasa  are 
small,  hot  of  Mtonishing  spirit  and  boMoak    It  has 
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oAm  Wn  Moertainad  by  the  imperial  guriaoni  that 
Oirp^Mi•n  iiwnutdeni  lutve  got  over  twentT-flve  or  eren 
thirtjr  Uaguee  of  around  in  »  night  When  punuod 
bjr  the  RaiMiani,  the  mounteineeie  are  not  to  be  ntopped 
bjr  the  moet  n^>id  torrents  If  the  hone  ia  young,  and 
not  yet  trained  to  thia  periloua  Icind  of  aervioe,  the 
rider  gallopa  him  up  tn  the  rerge  of  the  ravine,  then 
oovaring  the  animaTa  head  with  hia  borka,  he  plunges, 
•Imoat  aliravi  with  impunity,  down  nreoi|>ioee  that  are 
aometimee  from  ten  or  fifteen  yards  deep. 

The  Oiroaasiana  are  wonderfully  expert  in  the  use  of 
fireaiuia,  and  of  their  double-edged  daggeia.  Armed 
only  with  the  latter  weapon,  they  have  iMen  known  to 
leap  their  bones  over  the  Riiaaian  bayoneta,  stab  the 
aoldiefi^  and  rout  their  squared  battalions.  When  they 
are  surrounded  in  their  forta  or  villageo,  without  any 
ehanoa  of  eioape,  they  often  sacrifice  their  wives  and 
children,  aet  fire  to  their  dwelUngH,  and  perish  in  the 
flamea  rather  than  surrender.  Like  all  orientals,  they 
do  not  abandon  their  dead  and  wounded  except  at  the 
last  extremity,  and  nothing  can  surpass  the  obstinacy 
with  which  they  light  to  canr  them  off  from  the 
enemy.  It  waa  to  this  fact,  H.  de  Hell  relates,  I 
owed  my  escape  from  one  of  the  gTeate«t  da^ig' 
I  ever  encountered. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1841, 1  explored  the  military 
line  of  the  Kuban.  On  my  de|<artnre  from  Stavi  ''iwl, 
the  governor  strongly  insisted  on  giving  me  an  escort ; 
but  I  refused  it,  for  fear  of  encumbering  my  move- 
ments, and  resolved  to  trust  to  my  lucky  star.  It  was 
the  season  of  flood,  too,  in  the  Kuban,  a  period  in  which 
the  OireaMiMis  very  seldom  oroas  it.  I  accepted,  how- 
ever, aa  a  guide,  an  old  Cossack,  who  had  seen  more 
than  five-and-twenty  veara'  fighting,  and  was  all  over 
soani,  in  short,  a  genuine  descendant  ul'  the  Zaporoguea. 
This  man,  my  interpreter,  and  a  poHtilion,  whom  we 
wen  to  change  at  earn  station,  formed  my  whole  Huite. 
We  wero  all  armed,  though  there  is  not  much  uhc  in 
rneh  a  preeantion  in  a  country  where  one  is  always 
attacked  either  unawares,  so  that  he  cannot  defend 
himself,  or  by  superior  forces  against  which  all  resist- 
ance is  but  a  danger  the  more.  But  what  of  that  t 
Thero  was  something  imposing  and  flattering  to  one's 
pride  in  tkeee  martial  accoutrements.  A  Tiflis/lagger 
was  atttck  in  my  belt,  a  heavy  rifle  thumped  against 
my  loins,  and  my  holsters  contained  an  excellent  pair 
of  St.  Etienne  Mstola.  My  Ooesack  was  armed  with 
two  pistols,  a  nfle,  a  Cireassian  sabre,  and  a  lance.  Aa 
for  my  interpreter,  an  Italian,  he  was  as  brave  as  a 
OaUbnan  bandit,  and  what  I  prised  above  all  in  him 
was  an  imperturbable  coolnesa  in  the  most  critical 
p<iaition%  and  a  blind  obedience  to  my  orders.  For 
five  daya  we  pursued  our  way  pleasantly  alona  the 
Kulian,  withont  thinking  oi  the  danger  of  our  position. 
The  oonntqr,  broken  np  by  beautiful  hills,  was  covered 
with  lieh  vegetation.  The  muddy  waters  of  the  Kuban 
flowed  on  our  left,  and  beyond  the  river  we  saw  dis- 
tinctly the  first  rangea  of  the  Caucasus.  We  could 
even  diaeem  the  smwe  of  the  Oircsssian  a-iila  rising 
np  amidst  the  foresta. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  we  arrived  at  a  little 
fifft)  where  we  passed  the  night.  The  weather  next 
moning  was  cold  and  rminy,  and  everything  gave  token 
ofan  unpleasant  day.  The  country  befora  us  was  quite 
tinlike  that  we  were  leaving  behind.  The  road  wound 
tortnooaly  over  an  immense  pUin  between  manhes  and 
^pugakm,  that  often  rendered  it  all  bat  impossible  to 
Our  morning  rid*  waa  theiefiu*  a  dull  and 


silent  one.  The  Cossack  had  no  talaa  to  tell  of  his 
warlike  feats ;  he  was  in  bad  humour,  and  never  o|>enad 
his  lips  except  to  rap  out  one  of  thoee  thundering  oaths 
in  wnioh  the  Riismans  often  indulgr.  A  thin  rain 
beat  in  our  faces ;  our  tired  homes  slid  at  every  step 
on  the  gntasy  clay  soil,  and  we  rode  in  single  file, 
muffled  up  in  our  bourkaa  and  baahliks.  TowaidH  noon 
the  weather  cleared  up,  the  road  became  lev  difficult, 
and  towards  evening  we  were  out  an  hour  and-a-hali 
from  the  last  fort  on  that  side  of  Ekaterinodar.  We 
were  then  proceeding  slowly,  without  any  thought  oi 
danger,  and  I  paid  no  heed  to  the  Cossack,  who  had 
halted  some  distance  behind.     But  our  quick-eared 

Suide  had  heard  the  sound  of  hoofs,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
e  rode  up  at  full  8|)eed,  shouting  with  all  hia  might, 
"  The  Toherkesaes  I  the  Tohcrkeoses  I "  Looking  round 
we  saw  four  mountaineers  coming  over  a  hill  not  far 
form  the  road.  My  pUn  was  instantly  formed.  The 
state  of  our  honKS  rendered  any  attempt  at  flight 
entirely  useless ;  we  were  still  far  from  the  fortress, 
and,  once  overtaken,  we  could  not  avoid  a  fight,  the 
chances  of  which  wera  all  against  us.  The  Cossack 
alone  had  a  sabre,  and  when  once  we  had  diwharged 
our  fire-amu,  it  would  be  all  over  with  us.  But  I  knew 
that  the  Circassians  never  abandoned  their  dead  and 
wounded,  and  it  was  on  this  I  founded  our  hope  of 
safety.  My  orders  wero  quickly  given,  and  we  con- 
tinued to  advance  at  a  walk,  riding  abreast,  but  suffi- 
ciently wide  a]>iirt  to  leave  each  man's  movements  ire& 
Not  a  word  was  uttered  by  any  of  ua.  I  had  incurred 
many  dangere  in  the  course  of  my  tr'.veJR,  but  I  had 
never  been  in  a  situation  of  mora  breathless  anxiety. 
In  lens  than  a  minute  we  distinctly  heard  the  galloping 
of  the  mountaineers,  and  immediately  afterwards  their 
bulls  whiued  past  ua.  My  burka  was  slightly  touched, 
and  the  shaft  of  the  Cosy^k's  lance  was  cut '  two. 
The  critical  moment  was  come  ;  I  gave  the  word,  and 
we  instantly  wheeled  round,  and  discharged  our  pistols 
at  arm's  length  at  our  aasi,ilants :  two  of  them  fell. 
"  Away  now,  and  ride  for  your  lives,"  I  shouted,  "  the 
Circassians  will  not  pursue  us."  Our  horses,  which  had 
recovered  their  wind,  and  were  probably  inspired  by 
the  smell  of  powder,  carried  ua  along  at  a  sweeping 
pace,  and  never  stopped  until  we  wera  within  sight  o< 
the  fortresa.  Exactly  what  I  had  foreseen  had  hap- 
pened. On  the  morning  after  the  memorable  day  the 
garriMon  turned  out  and  scoured  the  country,  and  I 
acoompanied  them  to  the  scene  of  action.  Thero  wero 
copious  marka  of  blood  on  the  sund,  and  among  the 
sedges  on  the  side  of  the  road  we  found  a  shaska,  or 
Circassian  rnbre,  which  had  been  dropped  no  doubt  by 
the  enemy.  The  commanding  officer  presented  it  to 
me,  and  I  have  kept  it  ever  since  aa  a  nmembrance  of 
my  perilous  interview  with  the  mountaineeta.  It  bears 
the  mark  of  a  ball 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  any  precise  idea  re- 
specting the  religious  principles  of  the  various  nations  oi 
the  Caucasua  The  charge  of  idolatry  has  been  alleged 
against  several  of  them,  but  we  think  without  any  good 
grounda  Paganism,  Christianity,  and  Muhammad- 
anism,  have  by  turns  found  access  among  them, 
and  the  result  hea  been  an  anomalous  medley  of  ne 
clearly  defined  doctrines  with  the  most  superstitions 
practices  of  their  early  obsolete  creeds.  The  Lesghia 
and  the  eastern  tribes  alone  aro  really  Muhammadans. 
As  for  the  Ossetans;  Circassians,  Kal>ardians,  and  other 
western  tribes,  they  seem  to  profess  a  puie  deism, 
mingled  with  soma  Christian  and  Mnssulinaa  notion!. 
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[t  ia  thonght  that  Chrintiftr'^y  was  intrndnci-d  unoi^ 
these  people  by  the  celei.uted  Thamar,  Qiipen  of 
Georgia,  who  reigned  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century  ;  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  this  was 
done  by  the  Greek  colonies  of  the  Lower  Empire,  and 
afterwards  by  those  of  the  republic  of  Genoa  in  the 
Crimea.  The  Tcherkessea  to  this  day  entertain  a  pro- 
found reverence  for  the  crosses  and  old  churches  of  their 
country,  to  which  they  make  frequent  pilgrimages,  and 
yearly  offerings  and  sacriBces.  It  seems,  too,  that  the 
Greek  mythology  has  left  numerous  traces  in  Circassia; 
the  story  of  Saturn  for  instance,  that  of  the  Titans  en- 
deavonhng  to  scale  heaven,  and  several  others,  are 
found  among  many  of  the  tribes.  A  very  marked 
characteristic  of  the  Circassians  is  a  total  absence  of 
religious  fanaticism.  Pretenders  to  divine  inspiration 
have  always  been  repulsed  by  them,  and  most  of  them 
have  paid  with  their  lives  for  their  attempts  at  prose- 
lytism.  This  is  not  the  case  on  the  Caspian  side  of 
the  mountains,  where  Schamyl's  power  is  in  a  great 
measure  based  on  his  religious  influence  over  the  tribes. 

When  two  nations  are  at  war,  it  usually  happens 
that  the  one  is  calumniated  by  the  other,  and  the 
stronger  seeks  an  apology  for  its  own  ambition  in 
blackening  the  character  of  its  antagonist.  Thus  the 
Russians,  wishing  to  make  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Caucasus  appear  as  savages,  against  whom  every  means 
of  extermination  is  allowable,  relate  the  most  absurd 
tales  of  the  ferocious  torture  inflicted  by  them  on  their 
prisoners.  But  there  is  no  truth  in  all  thia  I  have 
often  met  militHry  men  who  have  been  prisoners  in  the 
mountains,  and  they  unanimously  testified  to  the  good 
treatment  they  had  received.  The  Circassians  deal 
harshly  only  with  those  who  resist,  or  who  have  made 
several  attempts  to  escape  ;  but  in  those  cases  their 
measures  are  fully  justified  by  the  feiir  lext  the  fugitives 
should  convey  iro|x)rtant  toi)ogmphic8l  information  to 
the  Ruasiana  As  for  the  story  of  the  chop|)«d  horse- 
hair inserted  under  the  skin  of  the  Koles  of  the  feet  to 
hinder  the  escape  of  captives,  it  hoM  been  strangely 
exaggerated  by  some  travellers.  I  never  could  hear  ol 
more  than  one  prisoner  of  war  who  hud  been  thus 
treated,  and  this  was  an  army  surgeon  with  whom  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  conversiug  He  had  not  been 
previously  ill-treated  in  any  way  by  the  mountaineers; 
but,  distracted  with  the  dexire  for  freedom,  he  had 
made  three  attempts  to  escafw,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
third  that  the  Tcherkeasess  had  recourse  to  the  terrible 
expedient  of  the  horsehair.  During  our  stay  at  the 
waters  of  the  Caucasus,  I  ww  a  young  Russian  woman 
who  had  recently  been  rescued  by  General  Orabbe's 
detachment  Shortly  after  our  arrival  she  fled,  and 
returned  to  the  mountains.  This  fact  speaks  at  least 
in  favour  of  the  gallantry  of  the  CIrcassiana  Indeed, 
there  is  no  one  in  the  country  but  well  knows  the  deep 
resiiert  they  profess  for  the  sex.  It  would  be  very 
diffiuult,  if  not  impossible,  to  mention  any  case  in 
which  Russian  female  prisoners  have  been  maltreated 
by  them. 

The  Circassians  have  been  accustomed,  from  time 
immemorial,  to  make  prisoners  of  all  forsignera  who 
land  on  their  shores  without  any  special  warrant  or 
recommendation.  This  custom  haa  been  rienounced 
and  censured  in  every  poaaible  way  ;  yet  it  is  not  ao 
barbarous  as  has  bcwn  supposed.  Encompassed  by 
enemies,  exposed  to  inceaaant  attacks,  and  relying  for 
their  ddfenoe  chiefly  on  the  nature  of  their  oonntiT, 
the  jealnna  cart  of  their  indepandenoe  has  naturally 


compelled  the  mountaineers  to  become  suspioloua,  and 
not  to  allow  any  traveller  to  penetrate  their  retreats. 
What  proves  that  this  prohibitive  measure  is  bv  no 
means  the  result  of  a  savage  temper  is,  that  it  ia 
enough  to  pronounce  the  name  of  a  chief,  no  matter 
who,  to  be  welcomed  and  treated  everywhere  with 
unbounded  hosintality.  Reassured  by  this  slender 
evidence  of  oood  faith,  the  mountaineers  lay  aside  their 
distrust,  and  think  only  how  they  may  do  honour  to 
the  guest  of  one  of  their  princes. 

But  another  and  still  graver  charge  still  hangs  over 
the  Circassians,  namely,  their  slave-dealing,  which  haa 
ao  often  provoked  the  generoua  indignation  of  the 
phiUnthropists  of  Europe,  and  tor  the  abolition  of 
which  Russia  has  been  extolled  by  all  joumalista  We 
are  certainty  far  from  approving  of  that  hateful  trade, 
in  which  human  beings  are  bought  and  sold  as  mer- 
chandise ;  but  we  are  bound,  in  justice  to  the  people 
of  Asia,  to  remark,  that  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  Oriental  slavery  and  that  which  exists  in 
Russia,  in  the  French  colonies,  and  in  America.  In 
the  East,  slavery  becomes  in  fact  a  virtual  adoption, 
which  has  generally  a  favourable  effect  both  on  the 
moral  and  physical  weal  of  the  individual  It  ia  a  con- 
dition by  no  means  implying  any  Hort  of  degradation, 
nor  haa  there  ever  existed  l>etween  it  and  ^e  class  of 
freemen  that  line  of  demarcation,  beset  by  pride  and 
[irejudice,  which  is  found  everywhere  else.  It  would 
be  i-aMy  to  mention  the  names  of  many  high  dignitaries 
of  Turkey  who  were  originally  slaves;  indeed,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  name  one  young  man  of  the  Caucasus, 
sold  to  the  Turks,  who  did  not  rise  to  more  or  leas 
distinction.  As  for  the  women,  large  cargoes  of  whom 
still  arrive  in  the  Bosphorus  in  spite  of  the  R<iasian 
hliickaile,  they  are  far  from  bewailing  their  lot;  on  the 
contrary,  they  think  themselves  very  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  set  out  for  Constantinople,  which  oflers  them  a 
prospect  cif  everything  that  can  foitcinate  the  irjagina- 
tion  of  a  girl  of  the  East  All  this,  of  course,  pre- 
supposes the  absence  of  those  family  affections  to  which 
we  attach  so  much  value ;  but  it  muHt  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  triliet  of  the  Caucasus  cannot  be  fairly  or 
soundly  judged  by  the  standard  of  our  European 
notions,  but  that  we  must  make  due  allowance  for  their 
social  state,  their  manners,  and  traditiona.  The  sale 
of  women  in  Circassia  is  obviously  hut  a  substitute  and 
an  equivalent  for  the  indispensable  preliminaries  that 
elsewhere  precede  every  marriage  in  the  East;  with 
this  difference  alone,  that  in  the  Caucasus,  on  aoooont 
of  ita  remoteness,  it  is  an  agent  who  undertakee  the 
pecuniary  part  of  the  tranaaotion,  and  acts  as  the 
medium  between  the  girl's  reUtions  and  him  whoae 
lawful  wife  she  is  in  most  oases  to  become^  The 
parents,  it  is  true,  [nrt  with  their  children,  and  fArt 
them  uptostrangersalmostalwaysunknown  to  them  {but 
they  do  not  abandon  them  for  all  that  They  keep  up 
a  frequent  correspondence  with  them,  and  the  Rusaiana 
never  capture  a  single  Circaasian  boat  in  which  there 
are  not  men  and  women  going  to  or  returning  item 
ConsUntiiiuple  merely  to  see  their  children.  No  one 
who  has  been  in  the  Caucasus  can  be  ignorant  of  the 
fikot  that  all  the  femilies,  not  excepting  even  those  of 
high  rank,  esteem  it  a  great  honour  to  have  their 
children  placed  out  in  Turkey.  It  is  to  all  these  rela- 
tions and  alliances,  as  I  may  say,  between  the  Ciroas- 
aiana  and  the  Turks  that  the  Utter  o wo  the  great  moral 
influence  thmr  atill  exercise  over  the  tribce  of  the 
Oauoaaua.    The  name  of  Turk  ia  alwi^  the  heal  ra- 
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dolniiiendation  among  the  mountaineen,  and  there  ia 
no  sort  of  respectful  cousideratiou  but  ia  evinced  to- 
warda  those  who  have  returned  home  after  | Missing  gome 
yearaof  servitude  in  Turkey.  After  all,  the  Russians 
theDMelves  tliink  on  this  subject  precisely  as  we  do, 
and  were  it  not  for  potent  political  considerations,  they 
would  not  by  any  means  offer  impediment  to  the  Cau- 
oaaian  slave-trade.  This  is  proved  most  manifestly  by 
the  pi-oposal,  made  by  a  Russian  general  in  IS43,  to 
regulate  and  ratify  this  traffic,  and  carry  it  on  for  the 
benefit  of  Russia,  by  granting  the  Czar's  subjects  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  purchasing  Circassian  slaves. 
The  scheme  was  abortive,  and  could  not  have  been 
otherwiae,  for  it  i*  a  monstrous  absurdity  to  compttre 
Rnasian  slavery  with  that  which  prevails  in  Constan- 
tinople. Nothing  proves  more  strongly  how  different 
are  the  real  sentiment*  of  the  CircHsxians  from  those 
imputed  to  them,  than  the  indignation  with  which 
they  regard  slavery,  such  aa  prevails  in  Russia.  I  will 
here  relate  an  anecdote  which  I  doubt  not  will  appenr 
strange  to  many  persons ;  but  I  can  guarantee  its 
authenticity,  since  the  fact  occurred  under  my  own 
•yea. 

A  detachment  of  mountaineers,  designed  to  form  a 
guard  of  honour  for  Paskewitch,  pasRcd  through  Rostof 
on  the  Don,  in  1838.  The  sultry  season  was  then  at 
its  height,  and  two  of  the  Circassians,  going  to  bathe, 
laid  their  clothes  in  the  boat  belonging  to  the  custom- 
house. There  waa  certainly  nothing  very  reprehensible 
in  this;  but  the  employii  of  the  customs  thought  other- 
wise, threw  the  men's  clothes  into  the  river,  and 
assaulted  them  with  sticks.  Immediiitely  there  was  a 
tremendous  uproar;  all  the  mountaineers  flocked  to 
the  spot,  and  threatened  to  set  fire  to  the  town,  if  the 
ampleat  satisfaction  weiv  not  given  to  their  comrades. 
The  inhabitants  were  seised  with  alarm,  and  the  director 
of  the  customs  went  in  |ierson  to  the  commander  of  the 
Circassians,  to  beseech  him  not  to  put  his  threats  in 
ezeoutiop;  and  be  backed  his  entreat ii<s  with  the  offer 
of  a  round  sum  of  money  for  the  officer  and  hia  nten. 
" Money  r  retorted  the  indignant  chieftain ;  "money! 
it  ia  good  for  base-souled,  venal  Russians  I  It  is  good 
for  you,  who  sell  men,  women,  and  children  like  vile 
cattle;  but  among  our  people,  the  honour  of  a  man 
made  in  the  image  of  God  is  not  bought  and  solil.  Let 
your  men  kneel  down  before  my  soldiers,  and  beg  their 
pardon ;  that  is  the  only  re]>aration  we  insist  on.  The 
chief*  demand  wa*  complied  with,  and  the  peace  of 
the  town  wa*  immediately  rvstored.  The  words  we 
have  reported  are  authentic  ;  they  prove  that  the 
Tcherkessca  do  not  look  on  the  sale  of  their  children 
a*  a  traffic,  and  that  in  th^  actual  atate  of  their  national 
oiviliaation,  that  sale  cannot  be  in  anywise  considered 
as  inoompatible  with  family  affections,  and  the  senti- 
ment* of  honour  and  humanity. 

The  Oiroaasian  women  have  been  celebrated  by  so 
many  writers,  and  their  beauty  has  been  made  the 
thene  of  lo  many  charming  descriptions,  that  we  may 
be  sUnwed  to  aay  a  few  words  about  them.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  are  constrained  to  avow,  that  the  reputation 
of  their  chann*  appears  to  u*  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
that  in  person  they  are  much  less  remarkable  than  the 
men.  It  is  true  we  have  not  been  able  to  visit  any  of 
the  great  centre*  of  the  population  ;  we  have  not  been 
among  the  indeiiendent  tribe* ;  but  we  have  been  in 
Mveriu  a-ul*  on  the  banks  of  the  Kuban,  and  been 
•ntertaiiiad  in  a  princely  fiimily;  but  nowhere  could 
«•  iM  aiijr  of  thoia  pnrfeot  beautie*  of  whom  travellan 


make  such  firequent  mention.  The  only  thing  tlim 
really  struck  us  in  these  mountain  girls  was  the  elcgiince 
of  their  shape,  and  the  inimitable  grace  of  their  bearing. 
A  Circassian  woman  is  never  awkward.  Dressed  in 
rags  or  in  brocade,  she  never  fails  to  assume  s|iont»- 
neously  the  most  noble  and  picturesque  attitudes.  In 
this  respect  she  is  incontestably  sui)erior  to  the  highest 
efforts  of  fascination  which  Parisian  art  can  achieve. 

The  great  celebrity  of  the  women  of  the  Caucasus 
appears  to  hive  been  derived  from  the  bazaars  of  Con- 
stantinople, where  the  Turks,  who  are  great  admirers 
of  their  charms,  still  inquire  after  them  with  extreme 
avidity.  But  as  their  notions  of  beauty  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  ours,  and  relate  chiefly  to  plumpness,  and 
the  shape  of  the  feet,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the 
opinions  of  the  Turks  have  misled  travellers.  But 
though  the  Circassian  belles  do  not  completely  realise 
the  ideal  type  dreamed  of  by  Euro|>ean8,  we  are  far 
from  denying  the  brilliant  qualities  with  which  nature 
has  evidently  endowed  them.  They  are  engagin:;, 
gracious,  and  affable  towards  the  stranger,  und  we  ciiu 
well  conceive  that  their  charming  hospitality  ha*  won 
for  them  many  an  ardent  admirer. 

Apropos  of  the  conjugal  and  domestic  habits  of  the 
Circassians ;  I  will  describe  an  excursion  I  made  along 
the  military  line  of  the  north,  eighteen  months  after 
my  journey  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 

During  my  stay  at  Ekaterinodar,  the  capital  of  the 
country  of  the  Black  Sea  Cossacks,  I  heard  a  great 
deal  about  a  Tcherkess  prince,  allied  to  Russia,  and 
established  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kuban,  a  dozen 
versts  from  the  town.  I  therefore  gladly  accepted  the 
proposal  made  to  me  by  the  Attaraan  Zavadufsky  to 
visit  the  chief,  under  the  escort  of  an  officer  and  two 
soldiers.  Baron  Kloch,  of  whom  I  have  already'spoken, 
accompanied  me.  We  mounted  our  horses,  armed  to 
the  teeth,  according  to  the  invariabln  custom  of  the 
country,  and  in  three  hours  we  alighted  in  the  middle 
of  the  a-ul.  We  were  immediately  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  persons,  whose  looks  had  nothing  in  them  of 
welcome  ;  but  when  they  were  informed  that  we  were 
not  Ruaidans,  but  foreigneis,  and  that  we  were  come 
merely  to  request  a  few  hours'  hospitality  of  their 
master,  their  sour  looks  were  changed  for  an  expression 
of  the  frankest  oirdiality,  and  they  hastened  to  conduct 
us  to  the  prince's  dwelling. 

It  was  a  miserable  thutched  mud  cabin,  in  front  of 
which  we  found  the  noble  Tcherkess,  lying  on  a  mat, 
in  his  shirt,  and  bare-footed.  He  received  us  in  the 
kindest  manner,  and  after  complimenting  us  on  our 
arrival,  he  proceeded  to  make  his  toilette.  He  sent 
for  his  most  elegant  garment*  and  his  most  stylish  leg- 
gear,  girded  on  his  weapons,  which  he  took  care  to 
make  us  admire,  and  then  led  us  into  the  cabin,  which 
served  as  his  abode  during  the  day  The  interior  was 
as  naked  and  unfurnished  as  it  oould  well  be.  A  divan 
covered  with  reed  matting,  a  few  vessels,  and  a  saddle, 
were  the  only  objectb  visible.  After  we  had  retted  a 
few  moments,  the  prince  begged  a*  to  pay  a  viait  to 
his  wife  and  daughter,  wholukd  been  apprised  of  our 
arrival,  and  were  extremely  desirous  to  see  us. 

These  ladies  occupied  a  hut  of  their  own,  consisting, 
like  the  prince's,  of  bat  one  room.  They  rose  a*  wa 
entered,  and  saluted  us  very  giacefully ;  then  motion- 
ing i>*  to  be  seated,  the  mother  sat  down  in  the 
Turkish  fashion  on  her  divan,  whilst  her  daughter  oam* 
and  leaned  gracefully  against  the  sofa  on  which  we  had 
I  taken  our  ^aoeti.     W^  the  oeramoajr  of  reoeptiua 
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was  over,  we  remarked  with  rarpriM  tliat  the  prioee 
had  not  crosRed  the  threahold,  but  merely  put  hii  head 
in  at  the  door  to  answer  our  questions  and  talk  with 
his  wife.  Our  Cossack  officer  explaineij  the  meaning 
of  thia  singular  conduct,  telling  ns  that  a  Circassian 
husband  cannot,  without  detriment  to  his  honour,  enter 
his  wife's  apartment  during  the  day.  Thia  rule  is 
rigorously  observed  in  all  families  that  make  any  pre- 
tensions to  distinction. 

The  princesfi'ii  apartments  had  a  little  more  air  of 
comfort  than  her  husband's.  We  found  in  it  two  large 
divans  with  silk  cushions  embroidered  with  gold  and 
silver,  carpets  of  painted  felt,  several  trunks,  and  a 
very  pretty  work-basket  A  little  Russian  mirmr, 
and  the  chiefs  armorial  trophies,  formed  the  ornaments 
of  the  walls.  But  the  floor  was  not  boarded,  the  walls 
were  rough  plastered,  and  two  little  holts,  furnished 
with  shutters,  barely  served  to  let  a  little  air  into  the 
interior.  The  princess,  who  seemed  about  five-and- 
thirty  or  forty,  was  not  fitted  to  support  the  reputation 
of  her  countrywomen,  and  we  were  by  no  means  dazzled 
by  her  charms.  Her  dress  alone  attracted  our  atten- 
tion. Under  a  brocaded  pelisse  with  short  sleeves,  and 
laced  on  the  seams,  she  wore  a  silk  chemise,  open  mtich 
lower  down  than  decency  could  approve.  A  velvet 
cap  trimmed  with  silver,  smooth  plaits  of  hair,  cut 
heart-shape  on  the  forehead,  a  white  veil  fastened  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  crossing  over  the  bosom,  and 
lastly,  a  red  shawl  thrown  carelessly  over  her  lap,  com- 
pleted her  toilette.  As  for  her  datight'*r,  we  tnought 
her  charming  :  she  was  dressed  in  a  white  robe,  and  a 
red  kacavek  confined  round  the  wnist ;  she  had  delicate 
features,  H  dazzlingly  fair  complexion,  and  her  black  h.ur 
eitcaped  in  a  profusion  of  tresses  from  beneath  her  cap. 
The  aflability  of  the  two  ladies  exceeded  our  expecta- 
tions. They  asked  us  a  multitude  of  questions  ubout 
our  journey,  our  country,  and  our  occupationa  Our 
European  costume  interested  them  exceedingly :  our 
straw  hats  above  all  excited  their  esfiecial  wonder. 
And  yet  there  was  something  cold  and  impassive  in 
their  whole  demeanour.  It  was  not  until  a  long 
curtain  fulling  by  accident  shut  out  the  princess  from 
our  sight  that  they  condescended  tu  smile.  After  con- 
versing for  a  little  while,  we  asked  permission  of  the 
princess  to  take  her  likeness,  and  to  sketch  the  interior 
of  her  dwelling,  to  which  she  made  no  objection. 
When  we  had  made  our  drawings,  a  collation  was  set 
before  us,  consisting  of  fruits  and  small  cheese  cakes, 
to  which,  for  my  part,  I  did  not  do  much  honour. 
In  the  evening  we  took  our  leave,  and  on  coming  out 
of  the  hut,  we  fouad  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  aul 
assembled,  their  faces  beaming  with  the  most  sincere 
good  will,  and  every  man  was  eag, .  *•>  shake  hands 
with  us  before  our  departure.  A  numerous  body 
volunteered  to  accompany  us,  and  the  prince  himself 
mounted  and  rode  with  us  half-way  to  Elcaterinodar, 
whero  we  embraced  like  old  acquaintances.  The 
Tcherkess  chief  turned  back  to  his  a-ul,  and  it  was  not 
without  a  feeling  of  regret  that  we  spurred  our 
horses  in  the  direction  of  the  capital  of  the  Black  Sea 
Cossacka 

The  treaty  of  Adrianople  was  in  a  manner  the 
opening  of  a  new  era  in  the  relations  of  Russia  with 
the  mountaineers  :  for  it  was  by  virtue  of  tliat  treaty 
that  the  late  Ccar,  already  master  of  Anapa  and  Sudjnk 
Kalah,  pretended  to  the  sovereignty  of  Circaasia  and 
of  the  whole  seaboard  of  the  Black  Sea.  True  to  the 
Invariabla  principlea  of  its  foreiipi  polioy,  the  gnvpr«. 


ment  atflnl  anployed  means  of  corruption,  and  atroTs 
to  seduce  the  various  chiefs  of  the  country  by  pensions, 
decorations,  and  military  appointments.  But  the 
mountaineers,  who  had  the  example  of  thit  Persian 
provinces  before  their  eyes,  sternly  rejected  all  the 
overtures  of  Russia,  and  repudiated  the  cUiuaes  of  the 
convention  of  Adrianople;  the  political  and  oommerckal 
independence  of  their  country  became  their  rallying 
cry,  and  they  would  not  treat  on  any  other  condition. 
All  such  ideas  were  totally  at  variance  with  Nicholas' 
schemes  of  absohite  dominion ;  therefore  he  had  re- 
course to  a'ms  to  obtain  by  force  what  he  had  been 
unable  tu  accomplish  by  other  means. 

Abkhasia,  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  easily  accessible,  was  first  invaded.  A  Russian 
force  occupied  the  country  in  1839,  under  the  ordinary 
pretence  of  supporting  one  of  its  princes^  and  putting 
an  end  to  anarchy.  In  the  same  year  General  Paake- 
vitoh,  then  governor-general  of  the  Caucasus,  for  the 
first  time  made  an  armed  eXj>loration  of  the  country  u( 
the  Tchetkasses  beyond  the  Kuban  ;  but  he  effected 
absolutely  nothing,  and  his  expedition  only  resulted 
in  a  great  Iom  of  men  and  stores.  In  thu  following 
year  war  broke  out  in  Daghistan  with  the  Leaghis  and 
the  Tchetchenses.  The  celebrated  Kadi  Mullah,  giving 
himself  out  for  a  prophet,  gathered  together  a  consider- 
able  number  of  partiaans  ;  bat  unfortunately  for  him 
there  was  no  unanimity  among  the  tribes,  and  tha 
princes  were  continually  counteracting  each  other. 
Kadi  Mullah  never  was  able  to  bring  more  than  3,000 
or  4,000  men  together ;  nevertheless,  he  maintained 
the  struggle  with  a  courage  worthy  of  a  better  fate, 
and  Russia  knows  what  it  cost  her  to  put  down  the 
revolt  of  Daghistan.  As  for  any  real  progress  in  that 
part  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Russians  made  none ;  they 
did  no  more  than  replace  things  on  the  old  footing 
Daghistan  soon  became  again  mure  hostile  than  ever, 
and  the  Tchetchenses  and  Lesghis  continued  in  separate 
detachments  to  ;)lunder  and  ravage  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces up  to  the  time  when  the  ascendancy  of  the 
celebrated  Schamyl,  the  worthy  successor  of  Kadi  Mulab, 
gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  warlike  tribes  of  the 
mountain,  and  rendered  them  more  formidable  thaa 
ever. 

After  taking  possession  of  .'t  nana  and  Sudjuk  Kaleh, 
the  Russians  tnought  of  seising  the  whole  seaboard  of 
Circassia,  and  especially  the  various  points  suitable  for 
the  establishment  of  military  posts.  They  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Guelendchik  and  the  important  posi- 
tion of  Qagra,  which  commands  the  pass  between 
Circassia  and  Abkhasia.  I'he  Toherkesses  heroically 
defended  their  territory,  but  how  could  they  have 
withstood  the  guns  of  the  ships  of  war  that  mowed 
them  down  whilst  the  soldiers  were  landing  and  con- 
structing their  redoubts  t  The  blockade  of  the  coasts 
was  declared  in  1838,  and  all  foreign  communication 
with  the  Caucasus  ostensibly  intercepted.  During  the 
four  following  years  Russia  suffered  heavy  losses  ;  and 
all  her  successes  were  limited  to  the  establishment  of 
some  small  isolated  forts  ou  the  sea-coast  She  then 
increased  her  army,  laid  down  the  military  road  from 
the  Kuban  to  Guelendchik,  across  the  Isst  western  off- 
shoot of  the  Caucasus,  set  on  foot  an  exploration  of 
the  c  lemy's  whole  coast,  and  prepared  to  push  tha 
war  with  renewed  vigour. 

In  1837  the  Emperor  Nicholas  visited  the  CanoasiUb 
He  would  see  for  himself  the  theatre  of  a  war  so  di^ 
astrooB  fi>r  his  armi,  and  try  what  impression  Ui  im- 
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parial  preMHoe  oonld  nmke  on  the  monntaineera.  The 
ohieb  of  the  oonntry  were  invited  to  Tarionii  aon> 
ferenoes,  to  which  they  holdlj  repaired  on  the  fiuth  of 
the  Boisiiiu  parole ;  but  iniiteed  of  oonoiliating  them 
bjr  worda  of  peace  and  moderation,  the  e>..  peror  only 
ezaaperated  them  by  hia  threatening  and  haughty 
Uugnage.  "  Do  yon  know,"  aaid  he  to  them,  « that 
I  hare  powder  enough  tublow  npJl  your  mountainRr 

During  the  three  following  yean  tlm*  waa  an  in- 
OBwant  taooeaaion  of  expedition*.  €k>loTin,  on  the 
frontien  of  Georgia,  Orabhe  on  the  north,  and  Racifxky 
on  the  Oiroaiaian  aeaboard,  left  nothing  untried  to 
aooompUah  their  maater'*  onlen.  The  aaorifices  in- 
onrred  by  Rnaria  were  enormous ;  the  greater  part  of 
the  fleet  waa  deatroyed  by  a  storm,  but  all  effiii-ts 
fiuled  against  the  intrepidity  and  tactioa  of  the 
monntaineen. 

One  by  one  ihe.diflbrent  strongholds  and  ftsteesses 
of  the  moon'  Jneen  fell  into  the  handa  of  their  inde- 
fiUigable  moiC  powerftil  assailants  Chiimry,  the  atrong- 
hola  of  Kadi-Mullah,  and  of  his  lieutenants  Qamsah 
Bey  and  Sehamyl  Effandi,  fell  before  Baron  Rosen,  al 
the  ooat  of  the  life  of  the  Murid  prophet  Qamsaii  Bey 
snc -ended  to  Kadi-Mulkh,  and  Sohamyl  to  Oamaah. 
The  Utter  is  now  a  prisoner  of  the  Rusaiuia — his  son,  an 
offioer  in  the  Ruanan  service.  Scarcely  a  fastness  remaina 
tn  the  Circassians  of  old.  Toheskessss  and  Tohetohenses 
are  alike  driren  to  the  mostiuaooeanble  and  remote 
mountain  ridges ;  only  the  Leaghis  still  occupy  in  in- 
dnpendenoe  a  few  raJleya  of  difficult  aocasa  on  the 
Nuuthem  slope  of  the  Oaucamis.  Their  turn  will  soon 
come,  and  the  great  barrier  raised  by  nature  between 
the  people  of  Europe  and  thnae  of  the  Orient,  will  have 
iliaappsarsd  for  ever. 


IX. 

Tow«  or  SaiTifAzn  —  If ntosTPins  or  nt  laaiarrAim— 
Bros*  o*  Tu  FAIB  8miA— BAT4olass  oa  Dumai*  Oma 
orBamuui. 

SamiABBi  (ChamaUi  in  the  map),  is  some  ninety 
milea  from  Baku,  but  the  dread  of  the  Le^ghians 
n-.aka*  it  desirable  to  acooropliah  the  Journey  in  a 
day.  Thia  waa  onoe  a  grwit  city,  capital  of  Shirvan, 
reaidenae  of  a  khan  with  100,000  inhabitants,  and 
bringing  in  milliona  to  ita  uhief.  Peter  the  Great 
extendi  his  aampaigns  here,  devastated  the  city, 
and  made  a  ivin  of  it.  It  was  afterwards  alternately 
aaaailcd  by  the  Persians,  by  earthquakes,  and  by  the 
plague.  The  laat  khan  summoned  the  remnant  of  its 
annque  population  to  follow  him  to  the  fortrem  of  Fitay, 
a  kind  of  Mgle's  nest,  where  he  booed  to  place  them 
beyond  the  reach  uf  armiea,  earthquuces,  aud  pestilenca 
He  counted,  however,  without  hia  host.  In  1 819,  he 
received  an  order  from  General  Termolof,  to  make  his 
appaarance  at  Tiflia  :  not  judging  it  oonvenient  to  enter 
into  such  intimate  explanations,  he  took  refuge  in 
Persia,  and  abandoned  khonat,  city,  fortress,  and 
Biibjeots  to  the  Rnssiaws.  The  latter  were  ordered  to 
return  their  oity  of  old,  to  expel  the  jackals,  and  to 
take  possession  of  sueh  houses  as  still  remained  stand- 
ing. There  •;«  aUii  some  10,000  of  them  inhabiting  a 
lower  txA  an  upper  town  :  a  pemioious  fever  reigns  in 
the  lower,  the  upper  ia  never  safe  from  shocks  of  earth- 

Snake.  The  raaoaroaa  of  these  poor  porsecntoi  people 
as  in  their  grape  vinea,  their  mulbeiry  trees^  and  auk- 
worms.  There  is  a  faaiMar,  which  ooouniea  the  whole 
length  of  a  stmtt  and  rioh  earpcta  ana  silka  may  be 
piirokaaad  tbei*   \Sm  ^  747.) 


AM)  TlIE  CAtTCASWL  iss 

When  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  mt  at  ShnmakU,  he 


received  an  invitation  from  a  wealthy  Tartar — Uahmud 
Bey— to  a  Persian  supper  and  a  soirte  of  bayadirea  or 
dancing  giria  The  tayadires  of  Shnmakm  enjoy  a 
great  repntatiota  not  only  in  Shirvan,  'on'  throughout 
the  Oancasna,  They  are  a  relic  of  tiie  domination  ol 
the  Khans ;  they  were,  indeed,  attached  to  the  court. 
Unfortanately  they  found  the  bayadires,  to  be  li  ice 
the  Pttrsis  at  Baku,  reduced  to  three,  two  females 
and  one  little  boy.  It  is  tddng  a  liberty  to  speak  ot 
the  Itat  in  the  feminine  aa  a  bayad6ra  There  waa  a 
foiinh.  Sona  by  name,  who  was  very  beautiful,  and  so 
the  Legghiaus  determined  to  carry  her  off.  To  effiNst 
this  they  made  an  entry  into  the  house  by  nii;ht  She 
had  a  cousin,  one  Nadjif  Ismael  Oglu,  or  Na^jif  son 
of  Ismael,  as  we  should  say,  in  the  house,  who  rushoJ 
to  the  rescue,  his  kandjar  or  dagg-jr  in  hand.  Th« 
young  man  was  overpowered  by  numbers  and  ahua 
whilst  Sona  was  bound  fast,  gagged,  and  stripped,  and 
her  house  plundereii  The  next  day  the  door  was 
broken  open,  Nadjif  was  found  killed,  and  his  right 
hand  cut  ofl^  so  they  knew  it  was  the  Lesghiana.  The 
people  of  North  Caucasus,  Tcherkesaes,  and  Tehetchensev 
out  off  the  head,  the  Lesghiana,  and  most  of  the  people 
ot  the  South  Caucasus,  cut  off  the  right  hand.  The 
latter  ia  more  eaaily  transported.  Sona,  set  at  liberty, 
oortoborated  the  faok  The  alarm  was  given,  and  Tartam 
mounted  in  pursuit ;  nor  were  they  long  in  overtaking 
the  band,  for  one  of  them  was  grievously  wounded,  and 
they  had  taken  refuge  in  a  cavern  in  Dagh  Kis^m, 
scarcely  a  mile  from  the  town.  The  mountaineers 
defended  their  position  with  cbaracteriMtic  bravery,  and 
making  a  sortie,  gained  a  little  stronghold  called  Kis 
Kalahai,  or  "  girls*  caslle,"  some  three  versts  from  the 
town.  They  held  out  here  for  six  hours,  some  ten  or 
twelve  Tartan  were  wounded  or  killed,  before,  their 
ammunition  being  expended,  they  were  compelled  to 
oafrftulate.  Sona  reoovered  her  jewels,  but  not  from 
the  scandal  that  accompanied  upon  the  event.  The 
fiict  of  Nadjif  being  in  her  house  at  such  a  time  of 
night  excited  great  jealousy.  She  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  city,  and  her  place  was  taken  by  the  little  boy  who 
waa  dnased  up  as  a  girl. 

We  shall  let  VL  Alexandre  Dumas  describe  the  dance 
whteh  is  the  subject  of  our  illustration,  page  721,  in 
his  own  words  and  his  own  peculiar  gtyl& 

We  arrived  at  Mahmud  Beys.  He  vras  the  owner 
of  the  most  oharmin;;  Persian  house  that  I  met  with 
all  the  way  from  Derbend  to  Tiflia,  and  1  saw  a  few, 
not  to  mention  in  the  last-mentioned  city,  that  of 
M .  Arohakuni,  farmer  of  the  sturgeon  and  other  daheriea 
of  the  Caspian,  who  had  at  that  time  expended  two 
millions  of  roubles  on  his  house,  and  it  was  not  yet 
finiahed. 

We  were  received  in  a  saloon  perfectly  oriental  in 
eharacte.'  It  is  imposaible  to  describe  the  decoratiooN 
at  onqe  so  rich  and  yet  so  sober.  The  company  were 
seated  on  cushions  of  satin  embroidered  with  flowen  of 
gold,  softened  off  by  a  gause  covering  which  rendered 
the  brilliant  colours  more  supportable ;  the  three  dancers 
and  five  musicians  were  seated  in  front  of  an  immense 
window  beantifblly  carved. 

It  will  be  undentood  that  to  so  local  a  danoa  »  ftr- 
ticular  music  was  also  requisite. 

One  of  the  two  women  had  very  mediocre  pret»a- 
dons  to  beauty ;  the  other  may  have  been  very  pret^, 
but  it  must  have  been  a  long  tiuc  ago.  Her  beaut; 
was  the  opulent  and  stature  baanty  of  the  fruits  of 
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iiiitiimn ;  ghe  reminded  me  a  good  deal  of  Hademoiielle 
Ouot-geg,  at  the  time  when  I  knew  her,  that  waa  in 
1826  or  1827.  The  coiii|)ari8on  might  even  be  pushed 
further.  She  had  been  esteemed  beautiful  by  an  em- 
peror ;  only  that  Mudemoiselle  Georges  carries  the  palm 
there,  for  she  was  eNtoemed  beautiful  by  two  emperors 
and  by  several  kings.  But  then  Mademoiselle  Qeorgea 
travelled  a  great  deal,  while  the  fair  Nyssa,  on  the 
contiary,  never  left  Sliumakhi.  In  the  one  case  the 
mountain  wont  tu  find  the  pkophet,  in  the  other-  it 
waa  the  prophet  who  came  to  find  the  moantain. 

Nyssa  was  |Mintud,  like  all  women  in  the  Esat ;  her 
eyebrows  met  in  a  continuous  dark  and  splendid  doable 
nrch,  beneath  which  shone  her  lustroufi  'tyea.     A  well- 


made  noae,  cat  in  the  most  delicate  proportions,  diTidea 
her  face,  and  reposed  in  perfect  equilibrium  upon  a 
small  month,  with  sensual  lips,  as  red  as  coral,  and 
covering  teeth  small  and  white  as  pearia  A  forest  of 
black  hair  played  from  beneath  her  little  velvet  cap, 
whilst  a  string  of  Tartar  coins,  after  winding  round  her 
cap,  fell  in  cascades  along  her  luxurioiiM  locks,  inundat- 
ing the  shoulders  ana  bosom  of  the  miHlern  Danae  with 
a  solden  rain.  Her  jacket  was  of  red  velvet  embroidered 
with  gold ;  her  new  long  veil  of  ganzu,  and  her  dresr 
of  white  aatin.     Her  feet  were  not  vlsihla 

The  second  bayadtre,  of  less  beauty  and  importaaM^ 
waa  idso  her  inferior  in  point  of  dress. 

The  mnsio  gave  the  signal     It  waa  composed  of  a 


KROM  or   LIUHUN  HOUBB. 


di'iiin  placed  on  feet  of  iron,  and  which  resembled  a 
gigantic  egg  cut  in  half;  of  a  common  drum  like  our 
own ;  of  a  flute  that  bore  some  sembknce  to  the 
antique  tibia ;  of  a  little  guitar  with  copper  cords, 
which  was  played  u|>ub  with  a  pen ;  and,  lastly,  of  a 
Ic/iiauuzy,  that  re|Ki8ed  on  an  iron  pedestal ;  the  handle 
nf  which  was  turned  by  the  left;  hand.  The  whole 
together  made  a  trcmondoiu  noise,  not  over  melodious, 
lint  very  original 

The  little  boy  got  up  first  and  opened  the  ballet  with 
Qistanets  in  his  hands.  He  was  rapturously  received 
by  the  Tai-tara  and  the  Persians,  that  is  to  say,  by  a 
miijori'  V  of  the  afW'nilily.  He  was  followed  by  the 
second  uayaddre,  and  she  by  Nyssa.  The  oriental  dance 
u  every  where  the  same.     J  have  witneawd  it  at  Algiers, 


at  Oonstantine,  at  Tunis,  at  Tripoli,  and  at  ShumakhL 
It  is  always  the  same  more  or  leas  quick  movement  of 
the  feet,  and  a  more  or  less  marked  motion  of  the 
body — two  qualities  which  appeared  to  me  to  be 
carried  to  the  utmost  perfection  in  the  person  of  the 
fair  Nyssa. 

The  ballet  waa  intemipted  by  supper.  The  most 
original  dish  was  a  pilaf  of  rice,  chicken,  pomegra- 
nates, sugar,  and  fat 

At  supper,  wines  of  all  descriptions  were  handed 
round  freely,  but  the  master  of  the  house  and  a  few 
rigid  Mussulmans  refreshed  themselves  with  water 
only,  and  after  supper  the  ballet  was  begun  again;  but 
I  must  say  it  never  exoeeded  the  limite  of  the  stnoteat 
deoenqr. 


fHS  OTBPPS  Ot  BtBBIA  AND  tHB  CAOCAS0& 
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VaLLIT  Am  Town  OF  NOEMA  -ComAT  «F  Out  

Badmh  the  Biato— Hiboism  or  tbi  LnaHUHs— 
TuniMi,  CwumAm  or  rai  CADOA*a»-CA«ru  or 
Qvmi  Thamaba— Thb  Most  Illuriuods  Qonii  or 
Ommia— SvMvaAns  Armmia  and  CBumAii»n>  thi 

OAOllASm— HiABBD    AK   AMT  AOAniT   TU     BTZANTIini 

Aunt  w  Hn  FiMT  Hdsbami*— Lmmm  and  Tradi- 
noim— Hm  Tomb  aks  PoBnurr— InoBimov  at  Kutaib 

— MOVMT  EUAB, 

RooKT  ipnn  of  the  CancBras  advance  into  the  plaina 
from  the  main  chain  to  the  aouth-west,  between  Shum- 
•kW  and  Nnkha,  rendering  the  nwd  difficult,  and 
addea  to  ita  dangert,  aa  •  countrr  ao  diversified   ia 


favourable  to  the  predatory  hauits  of  the  tiesghinnn 
The  oonntiy  ia,  however,  wooded,  and  abounds  in 
pheaaanta  and  other  game,  but  aome  of  the  passes  are 
moit  formidable  in  character.  A  first  spur  lias  to  be 
oroased  between  Sburaakhi  and  Axus  or  NewSliumakhi, 
a  place  aa  yet  of  anudi  pi-eteusions,  the  hou"«s  being 
dispersed  in  orchards  and  gardens,  but  aaii^  to  be  of 
great  promise  as  a  mulberry  plantation. 

Nukha  itself  (Nouki  in  the  map),  Moynet,  the  iirtiat 
who  accompanied  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  on  his  travels, 
deacribes  as  the  moat  charming  little  town  that  he  ever 
saw.  Every  house  is  sheltered  by  a  noble  tree,  and  every 
street  ia  watered  by  a  rivulet  of  |>ure  wat<ir.  Tliere  ia 
only  one  drawback,  and  that  if,  tbat  being  so  far  up  tha 


QUBIN    THAMAM*'a    CABTLB- 


jaonntain  it  b  liable  to  daily  visits  from  the  Leaghians; 
henvu  every  house  is  a  fortress,  and  no  one  can  even 
walk  III  the  streets  without  being  armed  to  the  teeth. 
The  hones  are  kept  always  ready  saddled.  The  valley 
in  which  this  beautiful  town  ia  situated,  and  which  is 
the  subject  of  illustration  at  f.  7'H7,  is  a  magnificent 
apeoimen  of  the  Alpine  vale,  backed  by  the  snow-dad 
Buromitfi  of  the  centrml  chain.  Fortified  villages  or  a-uls 
are  to  be  seen  perched  here  and  there  on  the  hill-side, 
always  at  a  height  more  or  leaa  difficult  of  access,  with 
narrow  tortuous  streets,  and  every  house  a  little  fort- 
ress. Such  is  the  insecurity  of  life  in  this  wild  but 
beautiful  mountain-land.  Nukha  ia  a  spot,  Mya  Moy- 
net, where  one  would  wish  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
their  daya,  and  atop  for  ever.    No  woadar  thai  the 


Russians  and  the  Lesghiana  still  dispute  me  p^MBession 
of  so  charming  a  sftot. 

At  Nukha,  M.  Dumas  made  tim  ucquniutance  and 
became  even  in4ich  attached  to  a  most  promising  youth 
Prince  Ivan  Tarkauoff,  a  young  Georgian,  who  spokb 
Preuch  fluently.  Tlie  young  prince,  on  hi"  "<i^i  <^id 
everything  he  could  to  amuse  the  traveller.  He  con- 
ducted h:m  over  the  town,  albeit  so  infeated  with 
Lesghians  that  it  was  scarcely  safe  for  him  to  do  so. 
Among  other  amusements  provided  by  this  precocious 
yoBng  prince  for  his  visitor's  arausemeut,  was  a  fight 
between  two  sturdy  old  rams,  followed  by  a  Tartar 
dance  and  a  wresUing-match. 

The  invited  b^gan  to  arrive,  those  who  dwelt  near, 
tm  foot)  othen  in  oarriagea;  five  or  ux  men  came  on 
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hiirxcbKok ;  thejr  did  not  lira  «  handred  yaida  ofl^  Irat 
UrienUlt  only  walk  when  they  cannot  do  otherwise. 
All  the  MTivaU  came,  and,  after  the  ouitomarr  Mlutk- 
Uona,  took  thrir  pUoe  on  the  balcony,  which  Itegan  to 
amume  the  aspect  of  a  gallery  at  a  theatre.  Some  of 
the  women  were  rery  handaoma.  They  were  Georgiana 
and  Armeniana 

All  had  araembled  by  abont  six  o'clock.  Fortv  men 
belonging  to  the  militia  then  came  in.  They  conatitnted 
the  guard,  which  every  evening  took  charge  of  Prince 
Tarkanoff*!  palace,  and  watched  in  the  oonrta  and  at 
the  gatea.  After  the  aentinela  had  been  plaoed,  the 
remainder  grouped  theniaeWea  round  the  man  with  the 


The  iignal  waa  then  giTen,  and  room  waa  made  fbr 
the  combatants  to  hare  hir  play.  Nicholas,  the  jroung 
prince'a  aerrant,  or  rather  his  nnker,  who  norer  lout 
light  of  him  by  day,  and  slept  at  his  door  at  night', 
took  the  prince's  black  ram  by  one  horn,  and  bro«ight 
it  within  about  ten  paces  of  his  msty-ooloored  adver- 
sary. On  his  itiite  the  master  of  the  rad  ram  embraced 
and  careaaed  his  beast,  and  led  it  out  to  confiront  the 
black  one.  The  two  quadrupeds  were  then  animated 
by  cheera, 

They  were  not,  however,  in  need  of  these ;  tot  no 
sooner  were  they  free  than  they  thraw  themselves  at 
one  another  like  two  knights  for  whom  the  bHrrierM 
had  just  been  removed,  l^ey  met  in  the  oentre  of  the 
space,  forehead  to  forehead ;  the  ooUiaion  produced  a 
doll  yet  deep,  distant  sound,  like  that  which  must  have 
resulted  from  a  blow  of  the  ancient  machine^  which  waa 
also  called  a  ram. 

The  two  combatants  bent  on  their  hind-Ie^p^  but  did 
not  yield  an  iucli  of  ground.  Only  the  black  nun  soon 
reared  its  head  to  renev  the  attack,  whilst  the  red  one 
waa  still  shaking  his  ears.  Then  the  drele  below,  who 
consisted  of  militiamen,  attendanta,  and  paaiera-by, 
who  were  permitted  to  see  the  spectacle,  began  to  jeer 
the  owner  of  the  red  ram  :  this  shaking  of  the  ears 
appeared  to  them  to  be  ominona  of  defeat. 

The  court,  seen  from  where  we  were — that  is  to  say, 
from  a  dominating  (mint — preaented  a  most  picturesque 
aspect.  Among  the  passers-by  who  had  come  in  was 
a  camel-driver,  with  three  eamela  The  beasts  of 
burden,  fitncjing,  no  doubt,  that  they  had  arrived  at 
the  caravanserai,  had  laid  down,  stretching  forth  their 
long  necks,  whilst  the  driver,  mounted  upon  one  of 
the  loads  on  their  backs,  had  obtained  one  of  the  best 
places  gratis.  Others,  who  were  going  by  on  horse- 
back, had  come  in  with  their  horses,  and,  aifter  having 
saluted  the  prince,  bad  remained  in  their  saddles,  and 
hung  forward  over  their  steeds'  necks,  the  lietter  to 
enjoy  the  combat.  Tartar  women,  with  their  long 
veils  of  plai<l,  Armenian  women,  wilh  their  long  white 
drapery,  stood  upright,  silent  as  statuea.  About  thirty 
militiamen,  with  their  picturesque  oostumex,  their  arms 
glittering  in  the  sunset,  their  attitudes  so  naively  artistic, 
formed  a  circle,  to  the  front  of  which  a  few  youngsters 
had  made  their  way,  and  amidst  which  waa  here  and 
there  to  be  seen  a  woman's  head  more  curious  than  the 
otheiBi  Altogether  there  were  about  *  hundred  spec- 
tatora.  A  second  encounter  took  place,  the  revwbe- 
mtion  whereof  was  even  greater  than  that  of  the  first 
The  red  ram,  bent  on  his  hind-legs,  got  ap,and  made 
a  step  or  two  hackwarda.  Deddedly,  the  bhuik  nun 
was  the  beat  asiimaL 

At  the  third  euooontsr  this  snperiotity  was  est*- 
blished :  tke  red  ram  not  only  shook  his  ears,  bat  his 


head  timk  Tliea  the  Uaek  ram,  withont  giving  Ut 
opponent  time  to  reoover  himself,  rushed  at  Un*  with 
a  fury  almost  impoaidble  to  describe,  hitting  him  in 
the  sides  and  rear,  and,  even  time  that  he  tamed 
round,  on  tl^e  head,  till  he  tumbled  him  on  the  groand 
over  and  over  again.  The  poor  defeated  ram  seemed 
to  have  loat  hiM  equilibrium,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
lost  all  conAdenoe.  In  hia  endeavoun  to  fly  flrom  his 
asaaiUnt,  he  got  through  the  circle,  followed  by  the 
bUok  ram ;  the  red  ram  found  ahelter  ander  a  car- 
riage ;  it  not  only  avowed  itself  oonqosred,  it  rned  for 
quarter. 

The  danoe  waa  fbllowed  by  a  wiestUng  matoh,  a 
spectacle  to  which  some  relief  was  afforded  bj  tiie 
arrival  of  one  of  the  prince's  foUowan  with  the  head  of 
a  Leaghian,  which  Iksd  just  been  amputated  ia  single 
oombi^  by  a  bravo  of  Um  name  of  Badriaa.  This 
Badriae  was,  like  moat  biavo^  a  fellow  lull  of  eha- 
raoter.  When  If.  Daroas  took  his  final  depaitnre 
from  Nukha,  hs  took  with  him  as  presents  a  gnn  and 
a  carpet,  presented  by  Prince  TsrkanotT;  a  ahaskaand 
a  pistol  from  Mahammad  Khan  fa  Tartar  prinee,  who 
would  have  ruled  at  Nukha  if  Tarkanoff  had  not 
been  there) ;  and  varioas  prassnts  firaa  yooog  Ftines 

The  Iianism  of  the  Lesghians  may  be  Jodged  of  bj 
the  following  anecdote^  whieh  waa  niated  to  oar  tra- 
vellers at  Nukha.  A  aketek  of  the  a-al  or  village  of 
Bagitta,  where  it  ooenrred,  was  presented  to  M. 
Movnet,  by  an  ofloer  who  waa  preeent  at  the  events^ 
and,  as  the  village  waa  eloae  bj,  was  determined  to 
be  quits  seouiate.  It  oonatitntes  the  Ulostration  at 
page  761.  The  Rumiana  were  at  the  time  barieging 
the  a-ul  in  question.  The  raaiatanoe  waa  as  obstinate 
as  the  attack  waa  terrible.  The  walls  of  t.he  a-al  were 
crumbling  before  the  shot  of  the  Rasdana.  Suddenly, 
the  besieged  hoisted  a  flag  of  truce.  The  fire  ecaaed 
on  both  si'les,  and  two  Lexghian  warriors  were  seen  to 
advance  towards  the  imperial  ranks  with  a  female,  who 
liore  in  her  amia  an  object  wrapped  in  linen,  the 
nature  of  which  could  not  be  at  timt  determined. 
The  two  men  and  the  woman  having  been  led  into 
the  presence  of  the  officer  in  command,  he  inqnired 
what  was  their  behest  t  One  of  the  men  said  that  they 
were  aware  that  it  was  all  over  with  them,  that  their 
village  must  fall  into  the  handa  of  the  Russians,  but 
that  they  preferred  to  die  rather  than  to  surrender. 
Whilst  he  was  speaking  the  woman,  stepped  forward, 
and  unclosed  the  baiufle  she  wss  esrning — it  waa  a 
new-bom  infimt  t  "  Before  perishing,  continued  the 
mountaineer,  "  we  came  toaee  if  we  oould  not  find  one 
among  you  who  would  take  and  adopt  thia  little  child, 
whose  mnthrr  stands  before  yoa ;  we  do  not  like  to 
see  it  perish  with  us." 

The  child  was  taken,  and  the  promise  given  to  bring 
it  up;  but,  notwithstanding  that  pressing  instances 
were  made  to  the  others  to  save  tbnr  liv«%  tlisy  were 
of  no  avail ;  they  took  their  way  ba^k,  in  sullen  reso- 
lution, to  tlieir  mountain  fiwtnesa  The  fisdit  then 
recommenced  with  aa  much  aeverity  as  btmrsk  th« 
village-was  taken  and  burnt,  but  not  one  of  its  inha- 
bitanta  surrendered  alive. 

Between  Mukba  and  Tiflis  the  country  is  moon- 
taiuous  and  extremely  pictureaque.  OontempIatiBg 
the  Caucasus  from  this  point,  VL  Dumss  aaT%  paonls 


have  no  idea  even  in  Algeria,  even  in  the 
fistigne  and  danger  attoiding  a| 
^  Cauoasus. 


rer  attemUng  upon  aa  ipsuitw  in 
•I  have  sesB,"  U  mitk,  "the  Ool  4s 
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Mouia!*— I  hky  MMi  the  Plua  of  Saint  Bernard : 
tlM7  M«  royal  roadi  compared  with  the  military  path- 
way of  the  Leighian  line." 

Tlie  Tuihimi,  a  Chriitian  people,  dwell  in  thia  part 
of  the  country  as  well  an  the  Leeghiana  They  are 
mortal  enemiea  of  the  latter,  and  have  adopted  Jieir 
ottitoma  in  NO  &r  as  they  take  a  hand  for  every  enemy 
killed.  The  femcity  of  theae  mountaineers  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  following  trait. 

"  On  a  late  ezfiedition,  a  Tuihin  ohie(  who  marched 
with  hi*  three  sonu  in  the  Ruinian  ranks,  had  his  eldest 
■on  wounded.  He  Wed  the  youth  dearly,  but  mode 
a  point  of  honour  to  give  no  signs  of  his  affection, 
albeit  hia  heart  was  broken.  The  father's  name  was 
Chetle,  Ferohance  it  is  a  corruption  of  Shaitan,  which 
(ignifiee  Satan.  The  son's  name  was  Gregory.  The 
house  to  which  he  had  been  removed  was  shown  to 
the  fhther.  Ohette  went  there.  -  Overcome  by  his 
snfieringa,  the  young  man  was  groaning.  Ohette  ap- 
proached the  carpet  on  which  he  lay,  and,  leaning  on 
Lis  gun,  he  frowningly  remarked  :— 

"'  Is  it  a  man  or  woman  that  I  have  engendered  t' 

"  *  It  ii  a  man,  father,'  answered  Gregory. 

"  <  Well,  then,  if  it  is  a  man,'  contlnned  Ohette, 
'  why  does  that  man  oomplain  f 

"The  wounded  man  did  not  reply,  but  died  without 
a  sigh.  The  &thei  then  took  the  body,  stripped  it, 
and  placed  it  on  a  table.  Then,  with  the  point  of 
his  kan^jar,  he  made  seventy-five  scores  on  the  wall. 
This  done,  be  out  up  his  son  into  seventy-five  bita 
That  was  preoisely  the  number  of  rektionsand  friends 
he  had  whis  were  in  a  oondition  to  carry  ama. 

*"What  are  you  doing  f  asked  the  colonel,  who 
found  him  busied  in  this  terrible  proceeding. 

*"  I  am  about  to  revenge  Gregory,'  he  riplied.  '  A 
month  henee,  I  shall  have  receivisd  as  many  bands  of 
LM^hians  as  I  shall  have  sent  bita' 

"  And  he  said  true,  for  not  a  month  had  elapaed 
before  he  had  received  seventy-five  hands  from  his 
friends  and  relativns,  to  which  he  added  fiileen,  collected 
by  himself.    That  made  ninety  in  aU." 

This  Ohette,  a  so-called  ChriBtian,  waa  an  unsrru- 
pulous  wretcL  His  notoriety  was  so  great,  that  the 
Lesghian  mothers  UMod  to  terrify  their  children  into 
good  behaviour  by  threatening  them  with  Ohette. 
One  more  obstinate  tlian  the  remainder,  or  who  did 
not  believe  in  Ohette,  continued  to  cry.  It  was  night 
time.  The  mother  took  the  child,  and  opened  the 
window.  "  Ohette  I  Ohette  I"  said  the  mother,  "  come 
and  out  off  the  hand  of  this  child  that  won't  leave  off 
erying:'*  And  to  frighten  it  she  passed  the  hand  ont 
of  the  window.  The  child  uttered  a  shriek.  It  was 
a  shriek  of  pain,  and  not  of  fear  ;  the  mother  caught 
the  diflinence  in  a  moment.  She  drew  the  arm  back 
quick  aa  lightning,  but  it  waa  too  late,  the  hand  was 
gone.  Ohette  had  been  passing  by  at  the  very  moment, 
and  had  heard  his  name  called. 

On  the  left  ia  the  district  known  as  Kaketia,  cele- 
brated tat  ita  excellent  wine,  on  the  right  the  country 
of  the  fighisni  The  two  districts  are  separated  by 
the  Amaain,  aa  Moynet  calls  it,  Ahuan  of  Dumas,  a 
tribntaiy  to  the  Kur  or  Cyrus — the  river  of  Tiflia 
The  Lesghians  rarely  cross  the  river  boundary  now-a- 
days;  the  last  memorable  occasion  was  when  they 
made  a  sudden  descent  on  TUnun-dale  (it  is  curious  to 
find  an  Boglish  word  for  valley  in  the  Caucasus)  and 
carried  away  the  prinoaasea  Tchavtchavadhi  and  Oti»- 
\.-i>*  tied  to  the  talea  of  thair  honea. 


The  Russians  have  a  strong  military  post  on  the 
frontier  called  Tssrki-Kalotsy  close  by  which  ii  the 
csstle  of  the  renowned  Qneen  Thamara. 

Queen  Thamara,  says  Dumas,  is  the  most  incontest- 
able Georgian  popularity.  She  was  a  contemporary  of 
Saint  Louis,  and  like  him,  but  with  greater  luck  than 
him,  carried  on  a  war  of  extennination  against  the 
Mussulmans.  Just  as  in  Normandy  all  the  old  caatles 
belonged  to  Kobert  le  Diable,  so,  in  Georgia,  all  the 
old  castles  belonged  to  Queen  Thamara.  She  haa  thus 
some  one  hundred  and  titty  probably,  that  are^  in  the 
present  day — no  matter  to  what  king,  queen,  or 
prince  they  once  belonged — the  home  of  jackala  and 
of  eagles.  Only  there  is  one  thing  to  remark  of 
them,  they  are  all  in  picturesque  positions  and  ravish- 
ing situations.  I  have  inquired  in  every  direction,  I 
have  asked  of  every  one  I  met,  the  history  of  Queen 
Thamara. 

At  nine  in  the  morning  we  breakfiwted,  and  on 
finishing  our  re|iast  we  found  horses  ready  saddled. 
We  mounted  our  horses,  and  in  some  twenty 
minutes  we  had  traversed  the  four  or  five  versts  that 
separated  us  from  the  royal  ruina  Suddenly,  at  the 
turn  of  a  mountain,  we  saw  the  castle  detach  itself 
mijestically  from  the  scene  around  us.  It  stood  upon 
an  isolated  peak  that  dominated  the  valley  of  the 
Alaian.  For  background  it  had  the  magnificent  chain 
of  the  Oancasua  We  stood  higher  than  its  base,  but 
ita  top  overlooked  us.  The  rents  in  the  rocky  side 
were  wide  and  deep — grandiose  and  superb :  one  felt 
in  looking  at  them  not  only  time  hut  revolutions 
had  passed  through  those  breaches.  Moynet  took  a 
sketch  from  the  spot  whence  we  first  saw  it;  it  waa 
probably  the  only  one  that  bad  been  overlooked  by 
previous  artists.     {See  p.  7S7.) 

It  is  incooieetable,  says  the  artist.,  in  relating  his 
own  version  of  the  same  journey,  that  the  castle  is  in 
a  magnificent  position.  It  dominates  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Amasan.  It  is  just  what  may  be  called,  without 
any  metaphor,  an  eagle's  nest.  No  reminiscence,  no 
legend,  tells  us  of  its  past  history.  The  ruins  alone 
speak  to  the  imagination,  and  relate  moving  histories. 

Qneeu  Thamara,  however,  may  we  say  it  without 
displeasing  M.  Dumas  and  his  artist,  had  a  real  and 
an  important  history.  Abkhasia  and  Oolchis,  subju- 
gated by  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks,  imd  devaHtated 
by  the  Persianii,  rose  as  it  were  from  their  ruins,  and 
assumed  their  nationality  under  the  native  Oeoi;gian 
kings  in  the  eleventh  century.  From  thai,  epoch  till 
the  thirteenth,  the  trans-Qiucasian  provincea  were 
ruled  by  a  series  of  .princes  as  wise  as  they  were 
brave,  and  who  brought  the  whole  country  to  a  very 
high  sttte  of  civilisation. 

The  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  arta  of  peace  was 
suddenly  disturbed  by  the  irruptions  of  the  Seyukians 
in  Armenia,  that  warlike  tribe  of  Turks  who  antici- 
pated the  Osmanlis  in  Western  Asia,  overthrew  the 
Khalifat  of  Bagdad,  and  founded  the  first  Turkinb 
dynasty  at  Koniyah,  capital  of  Karamania,  in  Asia 
Minor. 

Queen  Thamara,  seconded  by  able  generals,  not  only 
repelled  the  Se\jukiana  from  Georgia,  but  she  even 
subjugated  the  indomitable  tribes  of  the  Oauoasus. 
The  Alans  or  Osseteis  who  had  embraced  Ohiistianity 
in  931  had  expelled  their  bbhopeand  prieats.  Thamara 
subdued  them  and  had  their  churohea  rebuilt  She 
even  converted  the  Oiroeasians  (Tcherkesaea)  in  part, 
and  the  light  of  the  Goapal  penetrated  nnder  her  agia 
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into  the  most  nmota  rtSHtjt  and  fluitiMHM  ofth*  grMi 
loouDtain  chain.  OhurohM  itill  met  with  hert  ud 
there, rays  •■olid  •uthority,  H.  Dnboia  d«  Hontpeifiuc 
( Voyage  autour  du  Cauemt,  rol.  i.,  p.  76.),  now  in 
mini,  belong  to  thia  brilliant  epoch  in  the  hiitoiy  of 
Georgia,  and  tradition  attribntaa  them  generall/  to 
Queen  Thamara. 

Thamara  was  daughter  of  Oeoiae  HI.,  who  had 
uiurped  the  throne  of  Demetriiu,  had  alaughtered  the 
Orpeliana,  but  had  bravelj  defended  hia  Armenian 
teiritoriea,  more  eepeoially  the  great  city  of  Ani,  the 
ruina  of  which  were  unknown  to  Giaropeana  till  within 
tlieae  few  yean  baok  ;  and  who  left  hia  blood-atained 
throne,  Stephen  Orpelan  and  TehamtehcMi  aay  in 
1184,  but  Kkproth  layiin  1171,  to  Thamara,  under 
whose  queenly  auapioea  Georgia  took  fint  rank  among 
the  powenof  Weatem  Aiia.  She  lubdned  all  Armenia 
to  the  north  of  the  Araxea,  and  lubjected  and  con- 
verted most  of  the  tribee  of  the  Gauoaaua.  Hence  the 
Georgians  called  her  "  King,"  spite  of  her  sex.  Her 
atabeys  or  generala  were  Iran*  or  John,  and  Lakhare 
or  Zachariab,  sons  of  an  Armenian  prinoe.  These 
chieb  subdued  Kara,  Tabria,  and  Trebitond. 

Thamara  wedded,  by  the  advice  of  the  Oeoif|ian 
hierarchy  and  nobility,  George,  mm  of  Andrew  Bogo- 
Inbikoi,  a  Russian  prince  of  the  &mily  of  Duke 
Yaerolod,  But  the  marriage  not  being  a  happy  one, 
Thamara  obtained  adivor«e,  and  dismissed  her  husband 
with  oostly  presents.  8he  then  took  to  husband  Diivid 
Soalan,  an  Oaaetian  prince,  but  Klaproth  thinks  from 
the  terms  of  an  inscription  found  at  Nuiala  in  Oisetia, 
that  he  was  a  Pagratide  who  held  puaseaaions  in  that 
part  of  Caucasus.  But  George,  indignant,  went  to 
Constantinople,  to  demand  succour  from  the  Byiantiiies, 
who  provided  him  with  an  array,  with  which  he  effected 
a  successful  descent  and  captured  Kutaia,  and  advanced 
on  Tiflia  Thamara  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  her 
army,  beat  her  quondam  husband's  auxiliariee  twice, 
and  then,  with  great  magnanimity,  provided  the  rebel- 
lious prince  with  an  escort  out  of  the  country. 

Thamara  had,  by  hN- second  marriage,  a  son  Lsska, 
George  IV.  who  she  associated  to  Iwr  Government 
several  years  previous  to  her  death,  which  took 
place  in  1206,  as  also  a  daughter  called  Russudan. 

The  Georgians  attach  the  name  of  this  gn-at  and 
heroic  queen  to  whatever  is  remarkable  in  the  country, 
castles  and  churches  alike.  Even  her  tomb  is  claimed 
by  several  localities,  Ghelathi,  Nitxkheltia,  Hagpad, 
dispute  with  one  another  the  honour  of  her  remains, 
but  Montpereux  says  that  the  only  place  he  saw  anr 
actual  tomb  was  in  the  great  ^roglodytio  rook  church 
of  Yardzio,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kur.  Bartenev,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  has  published  a  chronicle  of  Qneen 
Thamara,  says  that  the  p,te»  of  Ghelathi  were  of  iron, 
and  the  same  that  David  the  re-edificator,  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  1069,  had  transported  from 
Durubandi  (just  aa  the  gates  of  Sumnauth  were  trana- 
ferred  in  modem  times),  and  within  lay  the  remainaof 
the  said  David,  of  George,  and  of  Thamara,  with  her 
son  and  daugter,  as  also  other  kings  of  Imerethi 
(Imeritia).  Montpereux,  who  disputes  alike  the 
question  of  the  gatea  and  the  tomb,  attributes,  how- 
ever, to  Ghelathi  the  discredit  of  being  the  burial- 
|daoe  of  the  Measalina  of  Imerethi — that  Queen  David> 
gan,  who  put  out  her  son-in-law's  eyes  because  he  woald 
not  many  her.  A  side  ohapel  in  the  great  chomh 
of  GhelaUii  ttill,  however,  preeerrea  portraita  of  Darid 
III.,  fbundar  of  tim  chiindi,  «f  Bagmt  IV.,  and  of  hu 


wife  Helena,  of  George  IT.  and  III.,  of  Qmm  Thkmara 
and  Rnsradan.  The  queen  ia  painted  in  AreMO  ob  the 
wall  in  amen  robe  embroidered  with  gold  and  pieaioM 
itonea;  Jk*  wean  a  white  veil  over  a  orown  of  gold 
adorned  with  red  atones  (mbieat)  and  pearU.  M. 
BrosMt  haa  also  read  an  inscription  in  lettera  aonln- 
tnred  in  arabesqnaa  with  flowers^  leaves,  and  birda' 
heada,  at  the  old  rained  palace  tt  Tsikhedar-baai,  at 
Kutaia,  ai  ranning  thnat — 


"Oh,  warrior,  adat  OeaiiSh 
Thaiaars,  Absb." 


aa4  pr«y  Air  sM^ 


Da  MontpaNU  my  that  tha  nan*  of  the  illnalrioaa 
qneen  ia  vwj  ansatis<aotorily  determined  by  the  moao- 
gram  nn. 

At  a  diatanoa  of  abore  aix  vents  from  the  eaatla  of 
Queen  Thanara  ia  another  iaolatad  oona,  with  whieh 
the  tndition,  so  oommon  in  the  eaat,  of  the  translation 
of  Elias  ia  aMooiat«l.  At  Ha  baae  ia  a  mlt-kke, 
and  half-way  np  is  a  large  grotto^  and  within  it  ia  a 
chapel  and  much  fraqnented  plaoe  of  pilgrimaoe. 
Tradition  reoorda  that  it  waa  in  thia  gratto  that  Eiiu 
was  fed  by  a  orow,  and  that  he  aacended  to  H««Ten 
from  the  summit  of  tha  mountain,  leaving  hia  mantle 
to  his  disoiple  Elijah.  We  have  hen  the  aaond 
tradition  of  Eiyah  and  Glisha,  of  Mount  Hor^  of  the 
River  Jordan,  and  of  Oarmal  perverted  and  trana- 
poaed  from  the  Holy  Land  to  the  Gaucaans. 

EVom  the  valley  with  castle  and  moantaina,  rich  in 
traditiona  of  the  Queen  of  Georgia,  to  Tiflia  the  chief 
eity  of  the  Rnmian  tnna-Cauoanan  provinoea  ia  but  a 
brief  joumqr.  Thia  city  is  adminil>ly  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Kur  or  Cynia,  where 
that  river  daac'uda  ftvm  the  giant  Kasbek,  and  the 
great  oentral  deiUe  of  Dariel  at  ita  flanka,  and  it  haa 
a  great  western  road  by  Kutaia  to  the  Black  Sea,  a 
great  eaatem  by  Eli»bethpol  to  the  Caspian,  and 
no  leea  available  routes  to  the  south  by  Kan  to  Aaia 
Minor  and  by  lirivan  to  Persia.    {JSm  f,  741.) 
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TituB— Pam  Vbv.  «■■  SaonfAiaa— Da.  Wsaaaaa— 
Oiavia  OoLoMian— Taa  »sw  PaorasTsss  —  Vuues 
OosroBATion  —  Aqosbuot  aiaa  Tirus  —  CiMsu  n 
Passu  —  AaaicsfcToaa  n  OaoaoM  —  CommciiaIi  am 
Familt  Lita. 

Wi  readied  Tiflia,  say*  Haxthansen,  who  travelled 
fhm  the  opposite  direction  to  Dumas  and  Hoynet, 
that  ia  to  say  from  Radut  Kalah  on  the  Black  Sea,  by 
Kutais,  to  UM  d^tital  at  eleven  o'clock.  Thia  town 
haa  a  peculiar  aapect:  on  the  side  from  which  we 
entered,  the  quarter  inhabited  by  Russians,  it  has  a 
perfectly  European  look :  straight  streets,  rows  of 
modem  houses,  elegant  shops^  milliuen,  apothecaries, 
even  a  bookseller,  with  cafits,  public  buildings,  a 
Government  palace,  and  ohnrohea  with  cupolaa  and 
toweiB.'  But  where  this  Buropean  town  enda,  one  of 
a  perfectly  Asiatio  ohanctar  hcgina,  with  baaaara, 


■  Tbsn  srs  isid  to  be  in  Tifis  twsatj-two  Basn-Ossnlsa 
shardMS^  iftaai  Arawnlsn  ahDrehsih  aaa  CsthoUe  ebvthi  slio  s 
Psniaa  Ma^id.  a  Tatsr  Ua^id,  sad  a  JswiA  nasMgw.  11i* 
Oennaa  eokaiiU  bsvea  Piotsslaat  shaicil  la  tMr  vfllauc  wMni(t 
Tifli* 
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Mnvanauica,  and  long  itraeta,  in  which  the  TarioiiH 
imdes  are  earned  on  in  open  ■hojMi  In  one  pert  in 
Men  »  row  of  imithies,  the  men  ell  hammering  away 
on  their  anvil*,  heedleae  of  the  crowds  of  paners  by. 
Then  follows  another  row  of  houaei,  where  tailon  are 
■eated  at  work,  in  preoiHely  the  lame  fashion,  and  with 
the  same  gusticiilatiotts  and  agility,  aa  with  lu.  After 
these  succeed  shoemakers,  furriem,  etc. 

The  population  is  no  less  varied  and  interesting : 
here  Tartars,  in  the  costume  from  which  the  so-(!a]led 
Polish  dresi  i*  evidently  derived ;  in  another  part  thin, 
■unbumt  Persians,  with  loose  flowing  dressm;  Kurds, 
with  a  bold  and  enterprisinn  look;  Leaghii  and  Oircaa- 


slans,  engaged  in  their  traflio  of  hornos;  liutlv,  tho 
beautiful  Qeorgian  women,  with  long  flowing  veils  and 
high-heeled  slippers;  nearly  all  tho  population  display- 
ing a  beauty  of  varied  chr.ractor,  which  no  other  countrv 
can  exhibit — an  effect  heightened  by  the  parti-coloured, 
picturesque,  and  beautiful  costumes.  In  no  place  are 
Doth  the  contrasts  and  the  connecting  licks  between 
Europe  and  Asia  found  in  the  same  immediate  juxta- 
position as  in  Tiflis. 

I  met  with  an  excellent  lodging  in  the  house  of  a 
colonist  from  Suabia,  Herr  Salzmann,  who  had  esta- 
blished an  inn  on  the  banks  of  the  Kur,  and  here  I 
onoe  more  enjoyed  German   fare  and   comfort     Mv 


LnOHIAN   VILUtM  or   ■MITTA. 


nost  showed  himself  to  be  a  man  of  acnte  and  practical 
understanding,  united  with  considerable  {mwer  of 
observation;  no  one  is  better  acquainted,  with  the 
people  of  the  Caucasian  district  and  their  social  and 
political  relations;  he  has  travelled  over  the  whole 
oountiy,  and  mixed  with  all  clauses  of  its  inhabitants; 
in  fiwt,  1  liave  gathered  more  information  on  these 
■ubjeo^  1  from  n<>  iterson  than  from  Herr  Salxmann. 

During  our  stay  in  Titlis  I  made  many  interesting 
acquaintances,  amongst  others  that  of  Herr  von  Kot- 
■ebue,  a  well-informed  man,  but  not  very  oommuni- 
oative,  maintaining  the  diplomatic  reserve  common  to 
moat  Oermans  in  ibn  Ruaaian  service.     The  Civil 


Ck>Teruor,  Herr  Ton  Hourka,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter 
of  intrmluction,  rendered  me  all  the  attention  and 
assistance  in  his  power.  But  the  most  iiii|iortant  ac- 
quaintance I  made  was  a  guide  and  interpreter,  in  the 
pe.ion  of  a  shoemaker  named  Peter  Neu.  This  man 
was  a  perfect  original.  Peter,  when  a  hid,  had  emi* 
grated  with  his  kinatblk  and  coiuitrymeii  from  Wur- 
temburg,  and  with  them  had  settled  first  at  Odessa, 
and  afWrwards  in  a  newly-eBtublished  village  colony 
near  Tiflis.  But  Peter  Neu  was  of  a  restless  disposi- 
tion ;  he  wandered  about  through  various  parts  of  the 
country,  went  afterwards  to  Asia  Minor,  then  to 
Persia,  was  appointed  interpreter  to  the  Ci-owu  Prince, 


f 
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AbbM  Mina,  navtlled  wilk  Vtm  for  eight  jreans  "^^ 
•lUr  Um  imth  of  the  Prinee  retnned  to  hie  oouBtijr- 
men.  Peter  weaeniBveliukbletreMtireteme;  hehiul 
ft  remarkftble  geniiu  for  lenguafee,  aimI  knew  »  doeeu 
BuropeftB  end  Atietio  tongnee— Oennaii,  French,  Rue- 
eian,  Oireaieiftn,  Tftter,  Turkish,  Armeoian,  Oeorgiftn, 
Peniftn,  Kurdldi,  Ac  Peter  h«d  en  eetoniebing 
mnory,  and  in  lis  weelu  wotthi,  without  an/  eflbrt, 
•oquire  e  power  of  espreeeiiig  himaelf  fluently  in  e 
Ungnaae  perfectly  now  to  him.  United  with  thie 
talent  he  poeaemed  a  rioh  gift  of  iwetical  imagiDation, 
and  had  an  inaxhaiwtible  treaanry  of  rnArthm,  legenda, 
and  popokr  ionfiv  glMned  from  all  the  oauntnae  he 
had  Tiiited ;  and  as  wo  Uy  in  our  Urantaa,  da*  or 
night,  ho  vaad  to  relate  theae  etoiiei  with  untving 
eneigy,  until  I  fell  aileep.  At  flrrt  he  wae  eowowhat 
reeervod,  tanoying  that  suoh  popuUr  storiae  weee  too 
trifling  an  amusement  for  a  learoed  traTellori  but 
after  a  few  days  we  became  br.om  frionda,  having 
food,  lodging,  and  eTery thing  in  oommon.  And  now 
the  floodgatee  of  Peter's  knowledge  wore  opened  I 
Whenerer,  as  we  drove  along,  I  obeerved  anv  min, 
a  strangelr-ehaped  hill,  a  cavern,  he.,  I  exelaimed, 
"Oome,  Peter,  now  for  another  story — some  legend 
or  a  fliky  tale  f  And  before  aa  hour  had  passed,  he 
would  return  from  the  nearest  villag*.  Tatar  or  Qeor- 
gian,  whatever  place  it  happened  to  be^  with  a  whole 
load  of  stories.  At  the  same  time,  however,  Peter 
was  an  adept  in  buflbonery,  and  wae  never  eatiefled 
without  receiving  every  day  or  two  a  downright  aooM' 
ing  for  some  act  of  stupidity.  As  aoou  aa  this  was 
administered  and  over,  he  embraced  and  kiaeed  me 
again  in  the  tendereet  manner. 

After  settling  down  in  my  lodging,  then  sanntering 
fer  aa  honr  or  two  about  this  oriental  town,  whiob 
waa  of  high  intereet  to  me,  and  paying  a  few  visits, 
I  went  at  noon  with  Herr  tuiammnn  to  the  German 
oolony,  outside  the  town.  At  the  hotel  here  I  met 
the  well-known  Qerman  naturaliat,  Dr.  Wagoner,  from 
Munich,  who  was  busily  engaged  in  paokiug  the  trea- 
Butee  of  natuntl  history  be  had  collected,  in  order  to 
have  them  shipped.  Dr.  Wagoner  had  Just  ended 
his  travels^  and  waa  now  returning  to  Europe,  to 
arrange  the  rioh  aoquiaitiona  he  had  made,  and  give 
the  public  the  results  of  his  reeearchea 

The  German  colonies  in  the  Transoauoasian  provinces 
consist,  I  was  told,  entirely  of  Suabians,  principally 
from  Wiirtemberg,  who  emigrated  about  the  year 
1818,  deeming  their  rrligioua  opinions  and  righta 
injuriously  invaded  in  their  own  country.  Among 
other  innovations  and  grievancea  of  which  they  com- 
plained, a  new  hymn-book  had  been  iutroduoed,  which 
the  country-people  consider  d  unorthodox  and  too  lax 
in  its  sentiments;  they  oonid  not  consent  to  part  with 
their  old  oiburch  hymns,  xouud  in  doctrine  and  vigor- 
ous in  tone,  which  had  aflbrded  them  spiritual  comfort 
for  so  many  generations,  and  they  resolved  to  emigmtei 
The  Russian  government  assigned  them  plote  of 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Udessa ;  but  the  colony 
did  not  flourish,  and  at  their  request  the  minority  wen 
iransplanted  to  the  Tranacaucaaian  provinoea.  Here 
likewise  they  had  for  some  years  to  struggle  with  many 
difficulties,  siokneea,  mortuity  of  cattU,  and  bad  }-^' 
veeta,  reealting  from  their  ignorance  of  the  country. 
This  impeded  their  anoceae  ior a  tine  in  varimia  ways; 
but  they  have  now  orarooma  all  theae  obetaolea,  sad 
the  majority  of  th*  oolonfsti  are  wall  oB,  whilet  many 
ave  grown  riok 


The  Bnistan  OovomnMnt  Wi  not  Inlarfcnd  vitli 
thoir  reUgloaa  belief  and  oleefvaueia.  The  eoioniaa 
are  in  general  under  the  dimetion  of  the  Protaetaat 
Oonsistoty,  but  are  kft  andistnrfaed  in  their  flUtk  and 
wonhip:  Uiay  have  retained  their  fltvoarite  old  hymn- 
hook,  and  chouas  their  own  minister^  after  eattjeeting 
them  to  a  etrlot  examination,  into  the  ehanotar  and 
maaaure  of  their  r«li|^a«8  viawa  Bat  whtre  thespiitt 
of  diasidenoe  haa  once  taken  root,  ita  taadenoy  ia  con- 
stantly to  apreod :  the  traditional  feeling  of  religioua 
oppraarion,  whieh  theae  eoloniste  originally  bronght 
with  thorn  from  their  native  eoantiy,  hae  given  riaa  to 
a  baliof  that  tnm  reli^on  will  be  eteiywheie  eu|^ 
prenaed  by  the  enemy  m  tha  hnmiui  rsoo^  and  Indaod 
that  thia  haa  already  taken  plaoo.  Aceording  to  this 
notion,  we  are  entend  on  the  period  when  ouy  aaoudl 
numbw  of  true  believefa  remain,  and  when,  Ukawiae 
ia  aoecidMiea  with  the  aaeiant  propheeiee,  tlm  advent 
of  the  Meatiah  aad  tha  Millaudwn  are  at  hand. 
Theee  people  hold  therefcre  that  it  ia  tha  duty  oT  tha 
true  beliereta  to  prepare  (br  thia  event,  by  exhibiting 
even  in  ti>»  extanal  oheervaaeaa  of  life  tha  purity  aad 
aimpUdty  of  tha  primitive  Ohriitiaaa,  eamaderiaf  all 
privftto  property  and  mdna,  working  oaly  to  obtain  the 
bare  naeeamiiea  of  mt,  apeuding  ul  the  rest  of  their 
time  in  ptayar  and  flutiag,  aad  abetaining  from  every 
kind  of  Toxutv.  A  work  by  Miekel  HdCn,  of  Wiir- 
temberg and  the  writiap  of  Jung  Stilling,  ooatiibuted 
muek  to  the  eptead  of  theee  tenata  Two  eeets  aroae, 
the  strletor  one  of  which  propheaied  that  the  end  of 
the  world  would  arriva  that  vary  autumn,  aad  lariated 
upon  an  entire  abatineaee  turn  marriafa;  tha  other 
party  did  not  eoaerive  that  tha  aad  of  tha  world  waa 
ao  aaar,  and  allowed  marriagaa  to  be  oontraelad  far  tha 
pnaant.  Both  seete  however  agreed  in  abaadoning 
all  their  pnmemione  in  thia  country,  and  emigrating  to 
Jerusalem,  there  to  await  the  iaano  of  evenle.  At  tha 
head  of  all  theee  eeotariea,  but  aepedaUy  of  the  strieter 
(Murty,  was  a  woman,  flfty  yeaia  of  age^  who  aooording 
to  sA  that  I  heard  related  of  her,  muat  have  been  a 
very  remarkable  peraon.  For  many  yaaiv  naat  ahe 
had  submittad  to  the  greateet  voluntary  pnvationa, 
and  no  word  was  ever  heard  from  her  lipe  but  tome 
naaeege  or  exprseeion  Ihim  the  Bible:  thia  she  would 
ingemoualv  weave  into  every  farm  of  speeeh,  and  apply 
to  every  ntuation  and  eirenmatanoe  of  life.  It  was 
said  that  she  knew  the  whole  BiUe  by  heart,  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  She  exeroiaed  a  kind  of  magical  in- 
fluence on  all  around  her;  this  I  was  told  by  an 
unqueetionable  witness,  Herr  von  Kotaebue^  who  took 
an  active  intareet  in  theee  mattata,  ae  the  plenipoten- 
tiary of  government,  and  from  whom  I  heard  the 
following  iMurticulaiB.  He  confeesed  that  this  woman, 
whom  hu  reaaon  could  only  regard  as  a  fenatie,  had 
made  an  almost  imposing  impression  upon  him.  I  may 
add,  that  Herr  von  K«rtaebue  appeared  a  man  more 
addioted  to  mesoning  than  tofeeuni^and  profeaaed  nc 
reUjdoua  belie£ 

Tne  eeetariee  began  by  aelling  their  houeea  and 
ground  to  other  colonists,  far  the  moat  part  at  a  mere 
nominal  price,  mving  away  all  oxoept  aimple  aecee 
aariee,  and  eataUiahing  among  thamaal  vee  a  community 
of  goods.  The  woman,  at  their  head,  annoonoadher 
intention  of  emigrating  with  her  fbllowei%  on  a  sertain 
day,  in  tha  diieatian  of  Jerusalem,  whitikir  aha  would 
lead  them  in  a  straight  liiw,  Tha  Govenunent  now 
interfered,  aad  axpUaed  to  theee  people^  by  the  nrv 
per  authodty,  thai  ao  ohataela  would  be  odaraa  i« 
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tlialr  emliinitiiin,  in  whiok  they  would  rrra  b«  uiiited 
irthajr  ilMinMl;  but  that,  m  thairintwition  wm  topuia 
through  Turkey,  it  wm  flnt  neoeMuy  to  requeat  per- 
iniMion  of  the  Turkiih  •athoritiee;  moreover,  that 
they  eoaU  not  be  permitted  to  itert  upon  mch  an  ex- 
pedition almoat  deatltute  of  the  oeoeawriee  of  life  to 
eapporl  them  on  their  iooiney ;  and  conaeqiiently  that 
the  lale  of  their  Unded  property  oould  nut  be  lano- 
tioned.  In  the  wont  eTent,  however,  euppoeing  they 
were  obliged  to  return,  their  famu  should  be  retturad 
to  them,  upon  their  giving  back  the  money  they  h«d 
ruoeivad.  The  Oovemment  propoeed  that  theyihould 
tend  a  deputation  to  Conntaiitinople,  to  lay  their  peti- 
tion liefiire  the  Sultan,  oflering  that  the  expenaee  of 
thia  uiiMion  should  be  defrayed,  and  their  requeit  sup- 
ported a*  Ihr  aa  poadbl&  A  piut  of  them  concurred 
in  this  view,  and  aeleoted  three  deputiea,  who  proceeded 
to  Oonstantiuople;  they  had  not  returned  when  I  loft 
the  oountry.  The  rest,  oomprising  nearly  the  entire 
|iopuktion  of  a  village  of  about  fifty  families,  under 
the  guidance  of  this  singular  woman,  declared  that  they 
would  not  trust  to  human  wisdom  and  fi>rosight,  but  to 
the  voice  of  Ood  which  spoke  to  their  hearts.  All 
attompta  to  influence  them  by  persuasion  being  vain, 
Herr  von  KotMbue  at  last  received  instructions  to 
detain  them  if  necessary  by  foroa^  until  an  answer 
iihauld  be  received  from  Oonatantinoplo. 

Herr  vim  Kotaebne  was  informed  that  on  a  certain 
day,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  these  people  had 
determined  to  start.  At  mt<lnight  therefore  he  placed 
guards  of  Cossacks  on  all  the  roads  leading  out  of  the 
village,  and  repaired  himself  to  the  spot  where  the 
emigrants  were  expected  to  set  ont  After  posting 
sentinels,  he  retired  to  take  a  short  rest.  At  three 
o'clock  a  sentinel  aroused  him,  reporting  that  a  bright 
iUme  WM  visible  in  the  villaoe.  Herr  von  Kotiebue 
Jumped  on,  but  could  see  noting:  either  the  imagina- 
tion of  tne  sentinel  had  misled  him,  or  the  light  was 
that  of  some  meteor.  Half  an  hour  after  the  village 
waa  astir,  and  at  daybreak  the  singing  of  a  hymn  was 
heard,  the  sound  gradually  drawing  nearer,  and  soon 
the  pilgrioKi  were  neon  approaching  two  and  two  in 

iirooe«ion,  the  woman  walking  alone  at  the  head, 
lerr  von  Kotiebue  advanced  to  meet  the  troop,  and 
addreased  them ;  but  without  heeding  him,  they  con- 
tinued their  way,  singing.  He  kept  receding,  kn  vain 
endeavouring  to  obtain  a  hearing:  at  last,  with  a 
sudden  resolution  he  seised  the  woman  by  both  arms, 
and  held  her  tight.  At  once  there  waa  a  stop ;  the 
tinging  ceased,  the  woman  knelt  down,  and  all  fol- 
lowed her  example :  a  breathless  silence  ensued — every 
ona^  wiUi  clasped  hands,  was  engagod  in  prayer.  After 
a  few  minutes  the  woman  stood  up,  and  addreased  Herr 
von  Kotaebue  in  several  iiassaf^  from  the  Bible,  de- 
claring that  the  Lord  had  oommanded  them  to  yield  to 
viokuca^  aqd  submit  to  the  r.uthoritj  placed  over  them ; 
she  added  that  they  woulrl  quietly  return  home,  and 
await  with  reaignation  tba  issue  of  evonta.  This  scene 
took  plaoe  dtortly  befrre  I  left  the  country,  and  I 
never  Beard  the  Lmuo  &i  the  a£Bur;  but  the  truth  of 
tha  paitionlais  here  re'Ated  waa  confirmed  by  all  the 
twitiiifati  with  whom  I  spoke. 

The  Oerman  colony  at  Tiflia,  aa  I  have  observed,  is 
bk  a  Twy  flonriahing  stata;  to  the  European  inhabi- 
taiiti^  Uie  Rnsriaa  oivU  and  military  ofBoera,  it  ia  almoat 
The  supply  of  the  piodacts  of  the  field 


era,  for  example,  of  potatoes^  they  buy,  hog,  or  Mteal 
them  titom  the  Qernian  colonists,  but  it  hiu  never 
occurred  to  them  to  cultivate  these  vegetables  them- 
aelvee. 

The  colonists  have  adopted  manv  things  which  they 
fonnd  suitt'd  to  this  country ;  for  instance,  to  my  sur- 
prise, I  obHorvml  the  Georgian  mode  uf  thrashing, 
before  mentioned,  in  use  among  them.  Herr  Salzinanii 
explained  to  me  its  advantages :  the  instrument  is 
constructed  of  planks,  to  the  under  side  of  whiuli  are 
fastened  small  stones  in  several  rows;  a  man  then 
stands  upon  it,  and  is  draggeil  by  a  horse  over  the  oom, 
which  it  thus  threshes  out  quickly  and  cleanly,  at  the 
same  time  completely  crushing  the  straw.  This  straw, 
with  a  portion  of  the  corn,  is  afterwards  mixed  with 
grass,  and  yields  good  and  cheap  fodder  for  the  horses, 
whereas  in  Uermany  the  straw  is  eaten  usuallv  uncut, 
and  gives  little  nutriment.  After  threshing,  the  straw 
is  tossed  up  into  the  air,  and  separated  fVom  the  com, 
which  falls  down.  This  method  prevails  throughaat  a 
great  pai-t  uf  Asia. 

The  heat,  and  the  equal  temperature  (it  raina  only 
at  certain  seaxons,  and  some  years  not  at  all)  render  the 
irrigation,  not  only  of  the  meadow,  but  still  more  of  the 
arable  land,  absolutely  necessary.  In  Armenia  nothing 
will  grow  without  watering,  and  in  Qeoigia  thia  ia  also 
indispensable.' 

In  all  parts  of  the  countiy  still  under  <" '  .vrtion, 
are  found  canals  and  corre8|)ouding  systems  of  irrigation, 
every  little  brook  being  turned  to  account.  These  are 
kept  III)  by  the  villuges,  aeveral  frequently  uniting  to 
maintain  a  small  system  uf  canals,  which  serves  them  in 
common.  The  inhabitants  form  a  kind  of  corporate 
body,  every  one  being  called  upon  to  bear  a  certain 
part  of  the  burden,  according  to  the  extent  of  hia  knded 
property,  and  sharing  ]>ro|iortionably  in  the  advantagea' 
of  the  irrigation,  the  water  being  turned  on  to  hiafiofda 
for  80  many  hours  in  the  day.  The  corporation  ia 
under  a  water-bailiff  (Merue),  chosen  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  regulates  the  works  and  the  use  of  the  water, 
decides  all  disputes,  <]io.  If  any  man  resists  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Merue,  or  offends  him,  the  community  dis- 
train one  of  his  cattle,  kill  and  eat  it  The  Merue 
reoeivea  amall  duea  from  the  gardens  and  Und.  It  is 
evident  that  the  oountry  was  formerly  under  much 
better  cultivation — in  oxtenbive  tracts  of  Steppes  and 
foresta  may  be  observed  frequent  tracea  of  oulUvation, 
with  innumerable  ditches,  dams,  and  even  ruina  oiT 
maaonry,  all  dearly  indicating  the  former  exiatenoe  of 
canals  and  sluices.'  The  Sbura  Steppe  ia  traversed 
in  every  direction  by  ancient  canals,  which,  if  mapped 
down  on  paper,  would  show  the  former  existence  of  a 
scientific,  regular,  and  well-organised  mtem  of  irriga- 
tion ;  the  whole  tract  is  now  waste,  aluiough  th.<  al  is 
excellent    Madder  grows  here  liunriantly,  and  capers 


and  garden— vegetable^  fruit,  and  poultry— ia  in  their 
Wwfa.    TIm  a«oigiaoa  are  an  idle  rvoe:  fond  aa  they 


>  Below  Kskhstia,  the  Pcrrians  in  the  last  Invsskm.  fai  1797, 
deslio;?!  sll  the  vaiuils,  •Inioas,  Ac.  There  was  oo  poww  to 
rtttora  thsm.  The  popohtion  UA  the  soontry  i  it  is  saw  aniy 
sSlspps. 

'  Ths  pccsnt  population  of  tba  districts  soljeot  to  Bas^  is 
nokonsd  st  sbont  one  million  tnd-a-hair,  sad  that  of  ths  lads- 
pandent  ^striets  st  two  million*  snd-a-hiilf.  Whan  Batukhu  (Id 
ItM)  tolijeotsd  sll  ths  ooontry,  he  forosd  a  levy  afavwr  tenth 
msk,  and  WiOfiOO  msn  woe  laiMd;  aoeordingly  the  popaktioa 
ggmutsd  of  tbitssn  millions,  or  fourfold  its  smnuntsttUtdsj.  Ai 
the  present  tims  ths  land  itiBSuablsarsappoitingsoeh  a  nomber 

of  msDi  this  oooU  only  have  tssn  posilbls  wbsa  an  ' 

qrstem  of  brrigstioB  existed. 
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are  also  found  wild.  Noble  cedars  are  occwionally  met 
with,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Alasan  with  the  Yora 
are  naphtha  g|)ring8,  which  remain  wholly  unused.  In 
the  delta  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Kur  and  the 
Araxes,  I  was  informed,  there  once  existed  a  large  net- 
work of  canals.  Above  this  confluence,  the  Kur  has 
been  connected  witli  the  Araxes,  east  of  the  moiuitain- 
chain  of  KarabasI  r  Black  Head,  by  a  large  canal, 
twenty  to  thirty  leugues  in  length,  which  is  still  visible. 


The  tract  of  country  itretcWngf  from  this  canal  wWo 
was  fed  by  these  streams,  in  a  kind  of  amphitheatre  up 
to  the  head  of  the  Druk,  has  been  cultivated  for  an 
extent  of  perhaps  a  hundred  German  square  miles, 
watered  by  smaller  canals,  which  receive  their  suppliet 
from  the  parent  one.  The  construction  of  such  a  system, 
in  plan  anl  execution,  must  have  been  a  truly  gigantio 
work. 

There  is  uo  doubt  that  in  former  times  AsiaticTurkej 
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and  Persia  had  a  much  larger  population,  and  were 
mure  cultivated  than  at  tlie  present  day.  The  countries 
under  the  away  of  the  (towerful  monarchies  of  Assyria 
and  Babylon,  reckoning  anciently  many  millions  of 
inhabitants,  are  now  almost  eiitii-cly  desert  Step|ies. 
Such  a  flourishing  state  in  those  early  times  necessarily 
implied  the  existence  of  extensive  systems  of  irrigation, 
a  fact  contirmud  by  what  we  observe  in  China  mid  India, 
where  the  dense  population  ivnders  buch  a  system 
indiB{M<u8abI«,    Wno^  we  may  ask,  establiabed  these 


systems  of  irrigation  in  VVeat»ini  .\Niat  and  why,  when 
once  destroyed,  have  they  never  Ih'i'U  restored  1 — a  t4i8k 
which  would  evidently  be  much  U-an  arduous  than  that 
of  their  lii'st  conH'.niction,  since  the  ruins  and  remaias 
of  the  |)ast  which  still  exist,  actually  trace  out  the  lines 
and  plans  of  these  works. 

The  systems  of  irrigation  in  the  Caucasian  oountrioi 
especially,  are  of  more  ancient  date  than  the  present 
inhabitants  of  the  soil,  or  there  must  have  been  a 
period  when  thejr  we(«  §11  subjeol  to  one  despotic  nilfk 
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Tliem  syiiteiiii  extend  beyond  the  Hmita  of  any  one  of 
thu  [iKsent  nations ;  and  yet  it  is  very  improbable  that 
'd\ffi!rent  peoples  co-operated  of  their  frie  will  to  con- 
struct a  oommoD  system  of  irrigation  :  tliis  would  have 
implied  a  higher  political  state  than  ever  existed  here. 
Itistherpfnre  more  than  probable  that  the  work:)  belung 
to  a  period  when  these  countries  were  under  a  single 
despotic  dominion,  to  the  times  of  the  most  ancient 
sovereigns  of  Asia — the  Assyrian,  Median,  and  Persian. 
On  the  fall  of  these  governments,  and  their  dissolution 
into  small  states,  according  to  their  respective  nation- 
alities, and  in  consequence  of  the  wars  that  resulted, 
these  colossal  works  were  destroyed,  the  land  became  a 
desert,  and  the  [topnlation  dwindled  away.  At  the 
present  day  there  exist  no  internal  elements  of  resusci- 
tation, to  re-establish  the  former  flourishing  cultivation 
bjr  restoring  ti       reat  systemR  of  irrigation. 

After  this  digression  we  return  to  the  German  colo- 
nists at  Tiflia  The  good  cultivation  of  the  estates  is 
attributable  to  their  irrigiition  ;  but  not  having  suffi- 
cient works  themselves,  th'.,y  hire  the  use  of  those  be- 
longing to  a  foreigner  f.^  a  high  price.  These  works 
have  been  constructed  by  a  Persian,  at  his  own  cost, 
and  he  derives  from  them  a  considerable  revenue.  We 
shall  give  a  short  sketch  of  this  remarkable  man. 

At  the  head  of  the  Muhammadan  clergy  in  Persia, 
stands  the  chief  Mullah  or  Miishtahi'',,  who  is  always 
a  descendant  of  the  sacred  family  t'  Ali,  the  sun-in- 
law  of  Muhammad.  Before  the  last  Persian  war,  Aga 
Mir  Fatah  was  invested  with  this  hereditary  dignity, 
and  resided  in  Tabriz.  When  Paskewitsch  ap))cared 
before  Tabriz,  the  Mushtahid  entered  into  negotiation 
for  the  surrender  of  the  place  ;  having  thus  incurred 
the  hoetility  of  the  Shah,  he  subsequently  went  to  Tiflis ; 
but  a  few  years  after  he  returned  to  Persia,  a  new 
Mushtahid  having  usurped  his  authority.  In  Ispahan 
he  was  poiiioned,  from  the  efl('?ts  of  which,  however,  be 
recovered  ;  his  two  eldest  sons,  who  were  also  ]>oisoned, 
died.  He  drove  away  his  enemy,  and  uow  resides  in 
Tabrix,  the  Shah  not  daring  to  oppose  him.  His 
eldest  son,  Hajji  Agar,  lives  on  his  father's  estate  near 
Tiflis;  he  has  also  two  younger  sons  thei-e,  with  five 
of  luB  wivea  He  often  viKits  his  family  at  TiQis,  and 
receives  a  pension  uf  20,000  roubles  from  the  Kussian 
Qovemment. 

This  Mushtahid  has  constructed  an  aqueduct  at 
Abjalah,  sixteen  versts  from  Tiflis ;  he  has  also,  bv  th>i 
aid  of  Persian,  Armenian,  and  NTestorian  workmen, 
whom  he  brought  witb  hliu,  established  a  system  of 
irrigation,  from  which  he  derives  a  laigo  income,  as  all 
the  neighbouring  |)opulation  are  obliged  to  purchase 
their  supply  of  water  from  him.  Thus,  for  example, 
t.heOennan  colony  of  Tiflis  pays  him  annually  the  Kdm 
of  five  hundred  silver  roubles  for  the  use  ol  his  aque- 
duct, which  aflbrds  the  principal  supply  of  water  for 
their  gitrdena 

I  gathered  some  particulars  from  Peter  Neu  res|)ect- 
ing  the  Persian  system  of  inigation.  Persia  consists  in 
great  part  of  extensive  plains,  which  especially  require 
irrigation;  and  its  decline  is  greatly  attributable  to 
the  neglect  of  the  construction  and  maintenance  uf  the 
canals^  onder  successive  feeble  governments.  Every- 
thing it  left  to  private  enterprise,  and  it  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  religious  and  patriotic  works  to  open 
ipringt  and  construct  canals.  In  Persia  there  are  two 
kinds  of  oanala— one  subterranean,  for  conveying  fresh 
water  to  the  towns;  salt  or  brackish  springs  being 
mure  eonmon  than  frcah  ones.     These  cim»ls  are 


mostly  oat  in  a  stiff  stratum  of  clay,  which  runs 
through  a  great  part  of  Persia,  beneath  the  surface 
soil  The  canal  is  simply  excavated,  and  at  ever]' 
twenty  to  thirty  paces  a  small  shaft  is  sunk  down 
to  it,  and  around  these  openings  are  little  mounds  of 
earth,  looking  like  so  many  molehills,  to  indicate 
their  site.  In  some  juirts  the  formation  uf  those  canals 
is  attended  with  great  dilbculty  and  expense :  thus,  for 
instance,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Mushtahid  in 
Tabriz,  iu  fulfilment  of  a  vow  he  bad  made,  con- 
structed a  canal  two  feet  deep,  for  the  benefit  of  that 
town,  carrying  it  over  high  mountains  aud  plains,  a 
distance  of  twenty-four  fersach  (about  four  miles).  In- 
numerable wells  are  met  with,  which  have  been  dug 
to  obtain  fresh  water,  in  fulfilment  of  vows.  The  sur- 
face water  of  the  upjier  strata  is  almost  invariably  salt 
A  copper,  or  sometnues  a  silver  cup,  or  a  cocoa-nut 
shell,  is  attached  by  a  small  chain  to  the  brink  of  the 
well,  "  for  the  thirsty  traveller,"  who,  in  compliance 
with  custom,  uffrrs  up  in  return  a  pious  "  Allah  rach- 
nit  illissoii !"  for  the  soul  of  the  constructor  of  the  well. 

The  Oerman  colonists  frequently  go  on  business  to 
Persia,  where  they  are  very  well  received,  especially 
among  the  grandees,  on  account  of  their  honesty  and 
fidelity.  In  the  last  Persian  war  a  body  of  Persians 
attacked  and  began  to  plunder  the  German  colony  of 
Holenendorf;  but  no  sooner  was  the  Persian  com- 
mander informed  that  it  was  a  German  village,  than 
he  ordered  everything  to  be  restored  to  the  inhabit- 
ants. He  then  made  them  the  ofier  of  settling  in 
Persia,  promising  that  they  should  l>e  well  off,  have 
as  much  ground  as  they  desired,  and  receive  all  pos- 
sible assistance  ,  adding  that,  if  eventually  they  grew 
tired  ol  the  country,  they  would  be  at  liberty  to  leave 
it,  u|>on  the  sole  condition  that  they  should  not  go  to 
Russia ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  a  pretty  daughter 
of  one  of  the  colonists  was  sent  to  the  harem  of  the 
Shah. 

The  German  colonists  have  hitherto  exercised  little 
influence  on  the  civilisn.'lon  .of  the  surrounding  (Jeor- 
gians  and  Tartars.  The  Georgians  are  indolent,  and 
the  Tartars,  who  are  Muhammadan,  are  too  far  removed 
in  a  social  point  uf  view.  The  case  would  have  l>een 
widely  difierent  had  the  colonies  been  founded  lu. 
Armenia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  country  are  much 
more  active,  susceptible,  and  intelligent ;  I  am  con- 
vinced that  among  this  people  the  influence  of  such 
colonists  would  have  been  incalculable,  and  Eurapean 
civilisation  would  have  found  a  ready  admittance. 

The  Georgians,  Tartars,  and  Armenians  are  alike 
ig.  •rant  of  hay  as  food  for  cuttle  :  the  climate  indeed 
is  s\'..\  that  the  cattle  can  usually  remain  out  at  grass 
the  whi^le  year  through.  If  frost  and  snow  continue 
foi'  an  un.'Hual  duration,  boughs  are  out  from  the 
trees,  which  serve  as  fodder.  The  Georgians  were 
quite  astonishb^  at  seeing  the  colonists  make  and 
stack  their  hay,  out  they  have  not  imitated  their 
example. 

These  Georgians  do  not  manure  their  fiolda.  In 
May  or  June  the  ground  is  broken  up,  and  in  autnmn 
the  wheat  w  sown,  without  any  previous  oloughing, 
aud  conse({ueutlv  often  in  grass  a  foot  high  ^  the  seed 
is  then  bush-harrowed  into  the  soiL     For  two  or  three 


■  At  drat  Um  Qermaa  oolonists  plonghsd  ths  land  ania  bsfort 
•owiiiK,  In  apito  of  the  wamine  of  tb*  Oeorgliuiti  but  a  total 
fBilure  of  the  cro|is  •nsnad,  the  iliarp  wiiidi  ilMtroyiDg  tb*  tsndw 
unprotected  teed. 
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je&m  wheat  is  sown,  once  perhaps  barley,  and  then  the 
field  lies  fallow  for  several  years ;  the  manure  upon  it 
becomes  dried,  and  serves  as  fuel,  which  is  superior  to 
turf.  The  meadow-land  along  the  Koor  is  extremely 
fertile,  the  ears  of  wheat  and  barley  yielding  from 
twenty  five  to  thirty-five  grains. 

Farming-stock  is  a  favourite  source  of  wealth  with 
the  Q<K>rgiang ;  they  usually  plough  with  oxen,  and  a 
very  clumsy  plough,  to  which  they  yoke  eight  or  ten 
jMur  of  oxen  ;  and,  as  some  of  the  peasants  have  not 
so  many  bcants,  they  form  associations  for  ploughing. 
They  trench  nearly  a  foot  deep,  with  a  furrow  two 
feet  and  a  quarter  in  width.  The  cokmista  plough 
only  with  horses,  six  or  eight  to  the  light  plough,  and 
not  more  than  half  a  foot  deep ;  but  they  raise  better 
crops  than  the  Qeorgians. 

The  live  stock  of  the  Georgians  consists  chiefly  of 
sheep  and  swine,  and  their  ordinary  diet  is  pork  and 
mutton.  Only  the  poorer  oksses  among  theee  people 
and  the  Armenians  eat  beef,  which  is  of  a  bad  quality; 
in  fact,  scarcely  any  part  of  the  ox  is  eatable,  and  only 
the  cow's  flesh  is  tolerable.  The  Persians  eat  no  beef. 
It  has  been  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  Georgians 
have  never  lapsed  into  Muhammadnnism,  although 
several  of  their  Czars  renounced  Christianity,  to  main- 
tain their  crowns  against  the  Persians,  and  the  Chris- 
tian churches  in  Georgia  fell  into  disuse  and  decay ; 
one  writer  attributes  the  fact  to  their  invincible  re- 
luctance to  abandon  the  two  staple  products  of  their 
country,  wine  and  pork.  The  German  colonists  of 
.Marienfeld  keep  no  sheep,  as  in  summer  they  would 
be  obliged  to  drive  them  up  to  the  mountains ;  and, 
having  no  superfluous  herdsmen  among  themselves, 
they  would  have  to  hire  Georgians,  in  whom  they  place 
little  confidence. 

The  country-people  in  Georgia  eat,  morning  and 
noon,  usually  a  cold  meal  of  bread,  greens,  celery,  leeks, 
cress,  and,  except  in  fitst-time,  milk,  sour-milk,  and 
cheese ;  in  the  evening  they  have  something  warm, 
usually  mutton  dressed  with  celery,  and  are  delighted 
when  they  can  obtain  potatoes  from  the  colonists. 

I  gathered  the  following  information  res)>ecting  the 
wages  of  farm  servants  in  the  German  colony  near 
Tiflis.  The  ordinary  labourer  receives  forty  to  fifty 
kopecks  a  day,  but  the  artisan — carpenter  or  brick- 
layer— one  rouble  and  twenty  kopeolu  (about  three 
shillingb  and  tenpence).  The  wages  of  an  able  farm- 
servant,  beside  his  board,  are  eight  to  ten  roubles  a 
mouth  :  a  maidservant  has  four  to  eight.  A  coach- 
man, in  the  service  of  a  Russian  gentleman  here,  re- 
ceives bis  board  (at  noon,  consisting  nf  two  or  three 
different  dishes,  meat  and  wine),  a  hat,  caftan,  and 
scarf,  and  120  roubles  annual  wages.  Generally 
speaking,  all  f  .J  is  rather  deai'er  at  Tiflis  than  at 
Moscow. 

In  the  colony  of  Marienfeld,  a  short  day's  journey 
from  Tiflis,  the  rate  of  wages  was  somewhat  difierent. 
Here  a  OflrmAn  farm-seivant,  besides  his  food  and 
drink,  with  a  pair  of  boots,  receives  in  wages  only 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  roubles  a  year.  The  Georgians 
are  not  considered  useful  men-servants,  es|)ecially  in 
the  Btftble.  A  labourer  receives  from  soventeen  to 
twenty  kopecki  a  day  in  winter,  and  in  the  haymaking 
time  from  forty  to  fifty. 

The  Geotffiant  dwelling  to  the  west  of  Tiflis  require 
help,  espeoitlly  at  oertajn  seasons  of  the  year :  the  I  me- 
ritiana  then  oome  down  from  the  mountaiui  and  take 
service  with  tl)em,  by  the  yewr  or  month  s  if  the  engage- 


ment is  only  by  the  day,  the  ordinary  p^y  it  twentT^ 
five  kopeck^  but  in  harvest  time  forty. 

XII. 

BTRVoaBirHiOAL  AaoHTTis  n  TiiLii— Rvisuir  Bvaiiv- 

OBICV,  AmilPT  AT  RrOBOAMIBATIOII— FaHHS  A!ID  Vltf 
LAOIS— TBI  Natzvai.— Sbiohobial  Tithbs- Stati  Taxbs 
— CbOWM  PlASAIITS. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  political  and  social  po- 
sition which  a  people  occupy,  or  to  which  they  may  at 
a  future  period  attain,  in  the  great  fitmily  of  nations 
— to  discern  the  rudiments  of  that  capacity  for  civiliza- 
tion which  time  may  develops,  and  which  will  mark 
their  history — it  is  necessary  in  the  flrst  place  to  learn 
their  views  of  religion,  and  the  external  forms  in  which 
these  are  clothed  ;  but  above  all  to  become  acquainted 
with  their  domestij  relations  and  communal  oonatitu- 
tion. 

I  pass  over  the  ancient  world  ;  ita  social  condition, 
as  well  as  its  views  of  religion  and  civilisation,  were 
on  the  eve  of  extinction  when  Christ  appeared.  Since 
that  era  the  Christian  nations '  alone  have  manifested 
a  tendency  towards  a  higher  state  of  civilisation,  and 
a  capacity  for  solving  the  great  problems  of  humanity. 

The  western  |)ortion  of  Christendom,  imbued  with 
the  Germano-Romanic  views  of  life  and  religion,  had 
been  a  centre  of  unity  in  faith  and  the  fosterer  of 
civilisation  ;  whilst  the  Eastern  Church,  with  all  its 
subdivisions,  appeared  buried  in  a  deep  sleep ;  and 
although  in  poiut  of  civilisation  it  occupied  a  much 
higher  position  than  any  of  the  heathen  nations,  or 
even  than  Muhammadanism,  yet  it  remains  on  the 
same  footing  as  during  the  Middle  Ages.  This  was 
undoubtedly  attributed  to  its  separation  from  Rome, 
which  checked  all  free  movement,  and  induced  a  fixed- 
ness even  in  mere  immaterial  forms,  which  was  main- 
tained with  an  iron  tenacity.  But  that  which  thoology 
failed  to  accomplish  was  achieved  by  the  offspring  of 
Christianity  in  the  West— modem  civilisation  :  pene- 
trating by  slow  but  sure  degrees  into  the  East, 
difl'using  itself  throughout  and  transforming  social  life, 
and  exercising  an  influence  on  the  political  institutions 
and  views  prevailing  in  the  Muhammadan  countries, 
Egypt,  Persia,  Turkey,  and  India.  In  this  new  epoch 
of  the  world's  history,  Russia  appears  to  be  peculiarly 
fitted  and  called  upon  to  interpose  her  mediation — 
a  country  which  traces  her  national  stem  to  the  West, 
while  she  derives  her  religions  views  from  the  East. 
Hence  the  facility  with  which  western  civilisation 
found  its  way  into  the  political  and  public  aflaiis  of 
Russia.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  from  the  same  causes, 
the  theoiogy  of  the  West  will  in  time  penetrate  the 
Eastern  Church,  with  all  its  divisions— Greek,  Arme- 
nian, Nestorian,  and  Coptic.  I  incline  however  to  the 
opinion,  that  if  a  reconciliation  and  union  were  to  be 
eff  -ited  between  the  Extern  and  Western  Cliurches, 
on  a  basis  of  equal  rights  and  the  establishment  of  a 
centre  of  unity,  political  -ilisation,  and  with  it  the 
dominion  of  the  world,  wc .  .  eventually  pais  over  from 
the  west  to  the  east 

>  UahammtdanUin  was  cnentially  >n  oflkhoot  ttam  Cbristl- 
antty,of  aHml-reli|poni  •cmi-poliUotl  characUri  it  presents  tbt 
pi  re  monotlieiatic  dircctiou  which  the  Eiut«m  Chnrch,  espedslljr 
in  its  sects,  his  slresd;  indicated  aad  rollowed— dim  iioMl  and 
dogmaticiii.  During  a  brief  period  of  the  iiigliast  dviliiatioD,  it 
appear*  only  in  theliglit  of  a  sect  of  Christianity,  m  Is  alearly 
indicatad  in  Mabammadan  tndiUoDS,  lU  tabs  and  Ugci4h  8r 
Wsil,  Bagea  ds  Moqiai^ndsr. 
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M7  tntvels  lod  observations,  daring  more  than 
twenty  years,  have  convinced  me  that  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  mannera  of  a  people  their  moral  and 
material  interests,  domestic  relations,  corporate  asso- 
ciations, and  especially  the  communal  relations  of  the 
lower  classes,  is  indispensable  to  a  real  knowledge  of 
the  history  and  constitution  of  peoples  and  of  states. 
In  the  conrse  of  my  travels  in  the  Caucasian  provinces 
these  objects  constantly  engaged  my  attention.  Here 
perhaps  may  be  found  ^e  solution  of  many  pro- 
blems in  the  history  of  the  European  family  of  nations, 
"vhich  unquestionably  emigrated  from  hence  ;  and  it 
is  not  iniproliable  that  futura  investigations  may  tnu« 
•II  the  European  and  Western  Asiatic  nations  to  t°  .is 
sonrce. 

These  brief  and  general  remarks  can  do  no  more 
than  suggest  subjects  for  future  investigation,  the  re- 
quisites for  which  are  an  attentive  and  impartial  survey 
of  the  every-day  life  of  a  people,  together  with  diligent 
observations  and  study.  For  the  latter,  a  rich  store 
of  materials,  hitherto  wholly  unused,  iaextant,  especially 
in  the  archives  of  Tiflis. 

The  tendency  which  prevails  everywhere,  among 
the  \argt  class  of  the  bureuncracy — and  |)erhsp8  in 
Hossis  in  an  especial  degree — is  toward  centralisation, 
and  the  reduction  of  all  relations  of  society  "to  a  certain 
uniformity.  Life  in  its  individual  forms  is  radically 
distasteful  to  this  class.  Nor  is  this  by  any  means 
peculiar  to  the  officials  in  monarchical  states ;  the 
Qovemments  of  the  school  of  the  French  Republic 
understand  this  principle  more  completely,  and  carry 
it  out  with  more  energy,  than  any  othera.  Now 
this  easentiaUy  anti-Germanic  spirit  acts  as  a  solvent 
on  the  elements  of  popular  life  in  the  Qerman  and 
Romanic  nations.  Popular  life  in  England,  which  is 
completely  embodied  in  the  system  of  the  govem- 
meut,  forms  a  single  and  noble  exception  in  Europe, 
and,  in  part,  in  North  America,  the  oflbpring  of  Eng- 
land. It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  centralisa- 
tion and  the  generalisation  uf  all  forms  of  social  and 
state  polity — that  Procrustean  Ih^  of  popular  character 
and  life — greatly  fauilitatett  government,  and  admits  of 
much  more  efficient  means  of  developing  the  external 
power  of  the  State.  This  is  the  great  secret  in 
France^  The  French  peo)ile  do  not  at  all  want  freedom 
— in  fact  they  cannot  tolerate  tnie  freedom;  they  want 
only  internally  equality,  and  externally  poioer.  For 
this  reason  centralisation  will  always  prevail  in  Paris, 
whatever  clamour  may  be  raised  against  it  in  the 
Deputmenta. 

In  Russia  the  system  of  government  is  derived  singly 
and  limply  from  the  theory  and  practice  of  modern 
bureancracy.  It  is  undeniable  that  centralisation  and 
generalised  forms  of  government  in  the  higher  de- 
|iartments  of  administration,  perfectly  correspond  with 
the  oharaoter  of  the  Slavonic  race,  and  are  |)eculiarly 
adapted  to  Ruaaia.  But  as  there  is  a  deep-seated 
contrast  between  the  native  character  of  the  Germanic 
and  Slavonic  races,  a  system  which  is  quite  adapted 
and  even  necessary  to  Russia,  and  is  felt  to  be  so  by 
the  maM  of  the  people  themselves,  is  wholly  unsuited, 
and  perhaps  fatal,  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  in 
the  ptovinoes  of  the  Caucasus. 

It  is,  as  I  have  before  observed,  probable  that  serf- 
dom did  not  formerly  exist  among  the  peasantry  in 
Geoigi*  and  Mingrelia,  and  was  not  introduoed  until 
the  oeenpation  of  those  oountrin  by  Russia ; — not  by 
Uw,  vhieh  would  never  have  baan  lanctioned  by  the 


Emperors  Paul,  Alexander,  and  Nicholas,  but  in  the 
ordinary  courKC  of  administration  The  Russian  offi- 
cials were  accustomed  to  regard  the  peasants  in  their 
own  country  as  serfs,  and  naturally  looked  upon  those 
living  under  the  nobles  and  princes  in  Georgia  in  the 
same  light.  The  Crown  peasants  in  Russia  have  been 
emancipated  since  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  the 
same  class  in  Georgia  are  consequently  free  likewise.' 

The  existence  in  all  these  countries  of  a  certain 
system  and  constitution  in  family  and  communal  life, 
arising  out  of  manners  and  customs,  and  even  sanc- 
tioned by  law,  however  defective  (in  Georgia  indeed 
by  the  Vakhtang  code  of  laws),  was  entirely  disre- 
garded by  the  Russian  officials.  They  were  fiur  too 
indolent  to  study  the  existing  social  condition  of  the 
people,  and  followed  only  the  laws  and  principles  of 
administration  to  which  they  were  accustomed  and 
which  they  brought  from  Russia  ;  whilst  <iheir  rule 
was  not  a  little  marked  by  arbitrary  conduct,  with 
occasional  extortion  and  spoliation ;  the  superinten- 
dence and  control  being  naturally  much  feebler  and 
more  ineffectual  in  the  Caucasian  provinces  than  else- 
where. The  entire  administi-ation  was  at  the  same 
time  of  a  military  character ;  and  all  complaints,  even 
those  of  a  merely  civil  nature,  were  referred  to  the 
General  in  command.  ■ 

As  a  natural  result  of  this  state  of  things,  a  bitter 
animosity  to  the  Russians  and  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment grew  up  amongst  all  these  Caucasian  tribes. 
On  occasion  of  a  journey  which  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
made,  in  October,  1837,  through  these  provinces,  it 
is  said  that  the  tschinowniks,  or  officials,  issued  an 
order  that  no  |)etitions  should  be  presented  to  him. 
At  Akhalzik,  the  inhabitants  of  an  entire  village  were 
seen  kneeling  on  the  road  in  silence  us  the  Emperor 
drove  past,  and  this  circumstance  recurred  several 
times.  The  Emperor  inquired  of  the  people  what  it 
meant ;  they  replied,  that  they  were  forbidden  to  ap- 
proach him  with  petitions :  he  told  them  it  was  not 
tnie,  and  that  they  might  fearlessly  present  any  peti- 
tions. Thereu|)on  the  people  poureid  forth  to  meet 
the  Emiieror  in  such  numbers,  that  during  his  journey 
only  as  far  us  Erivan,  about  fourteen  hundred  petitions 
and  complaints  were  preferred  to  him. 

The  Em))eror  conceived  the  idea  of  effecting  an  im- 
(mrtant  se])aration  between  the  civil  and  the  militaiy 
administration  ;  although  the  former  could  not  be 
wholly  withdrawn  from  the  control  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  as  Governor- General  of  the  whole  province. 
To  this  end,  the  laws  of  the  early  princes,  especially 
those  of  Georgia,  the  code  of  the  Ciar  Vakhtang,  the 
Armenian  laws,  nay  even  the  customary  rights  of  the 
Tatars,  were  collected  and  translated  into  Russian  ; 
and  the  officials  were  ordered  to  conform  to  thnse  in 
the  administration  of  the  government. 

In  April,  1837,  Baron  Paul  von  Hahn  was  in- 
structed to  ascertain  the  condition  of  all  these  dis- 
tricts, with  reference  to  national  peculiarities,  com- 
munal institutions  and  customary  rights ;  he  was  at 
the  same  time  commanded  to  lay  down  a  comprehensive 


*  Attempta  have  in  recent  timet  been  nisde,  originating  at  St. 
Potenbureh,  to  clieek  the  ipread  of  •erfdom.  A  akais  was 
ImumI,  which  declares  that  In  Georgia  the  preaumption  i*  agaiost 
•crfdoni ;  it  mnat  in  each  ctiae  he  proved,  Hnt  every  person  who 
waa  registered  ai  a  aert' previous  to  the  7th  of  Angnat,  1809,  wu 
to  remain  ao.  Moreorrr,  whoever  waa  reoogniaed  aa  a  aarf,  by  a 
judicial  deorea  before  the  year  1886,  on  tha  gronnd  oftliirty  Jtm 
aarriet^  ia  iDcapubla  of  aatabhahing  any  owm  against  it. 
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plan,  founded  upon  thutie  iuquiriea,  for  the  future 
administntion  of  the  ooontry.  Four  OommiaBioDen 
wer«  aaaooiated  with  him  in  these  labours,  from  the 
Ministries  of  the  Interior,  Justice,  Finance,  and  War. 
Baron  von  Hahn  belonged  to  what  is  called  in  Ger- 
many the  historical  school  :  in  his  opinion  it  was  a 
matter  of  primary  importance  to  maintain  the  peculiar 
and  historical  features  of  nationality  in  a  people,  upon 
which  alone  could  be  effectually  founded  a  healthy 
state  of  social  life  in  the  lower  classes — in  the  domestic 
and  communal,  the  agriotiltural  and  commercial  re- 
lations -  which  might  be  acceptable  to  the  people  at 
large,  and  productive  of  an  increased  attaohment  to  the 
Russian  government.  Such  a  social  organisation, 
modified  according  to  their  own  political  views,  might 
be  the  beHt  adapted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Oaucasian 
provinces ;  consisting  as  they  do  of  isolated  tribes, 
sixty  or  seventy  m  number,  e«ch  hnving  its  historical 
traditions,  its  own  language  and  usages,  and  in  iniiny 
cases  its  peculiar  i  eligio\is  rites  :  for  although  in  the 
same  village  Armenians,  Georgians,  and  Tatars  are 
found  liviiii;  together,  they  scarcely  ever  intermix  ;  each 
people  pre^irving  its  own  religion,  customs,  dress,  man- 
ners, tribunals,  and  police.  A  project  was  formed  by 
Baron  von  Hahn  for  nr^nising  the  entire  adminis- 
tr  ition  vf  this  oountrv.  which  was  countersigned  by  the 
Governor-General  Golovnin.  and  received  the  imperial 
sanction  ;  and  Baron  Halm  want  a  second  time  to 
Tlf1i!<,  in  1840,  to  bring  this  projecii  into  operation. 

Such  views  could  not  be  acceptable  to  the  heads  of 
the  array  or  the  cImb  of  Rus.tian  officials  (tachinowniks)  ; 
and  immediately  after  the  depwiore  of  Biiron  Hahn, 
intrigues  are  said  to  have  been  set  on  foot  to  defeat 
the  execution  of  his  scheme  ;  eventoftlly  it  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  the  old  system  was  re-establishpd  in  full 
force. 

I  ooromunicated  the  above  brief  account  tu  a  well- 
informed  man,  acquainted  both  with  the  persons  and 
localities  in  question  ;  and  he  gave  me  full  information 
on  the  matter,  with  permiision  to  make  any  use  of  it 
I  might  think  proper.  The  particulars  with  which  he 
furnished  me  I  shall  give  unabridged,  as  they  present 
a  clear  picture  of  the  .social  and  |>oliticKl  condition  of 
these  countries. 

The  pment  limits  of  Ruasia  in  the  Transcaucasian 
provinces  were  detined  in  the  last  treaties  of  peace  with 
Persia  and  Turkey.  These  provinces  are  divided  into 
Christian  and  Muhainnindan  ;  the  former  compri.sing 
the  ancient  czardoms  of  Ueuigia,  Immiritia,  Uuria, 
with  the  vassal  countries,  Mingreliu,  Abkhasia,  and 
Suanetia,  in  which  the  Greek  faith  prevails,  together 
with  the  Armenian  provinces.  Araon^  the  latter  are 
classed  the  khanats  of  Karabagh,  Shainaka,  Nukha. 
Derbend,  Baku,  Lenkoran,  inhabited  by  Muham- 
loadans  of  the  Shiah  sect  (anciently  umler  the  domi- 
nion of  Persia),  and  the  former  Turkish  pashaliks  of 
.Vkhalsik  and  Alkaltalati,  inhabited  by  Snnnite  Mu- 
hammad ana. 

Russia  fouud,  espe'^Uy  in  the  Ohristiuu  provinces,  a 
perfect  feudal  system  including  all  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  whilst  the  nobles  left  no  means  untried  to 
convert  the  servioo  of  their  vassals  into  serfdom. 

Beaidea  the  customary  laws  in  force  in  the  different 
conntriaa,  Georgia  has  a  code  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Laws  of  King  Vakhtang,  In  the  seventeenth 
century  thia  monarch  compiled  a  manuscript  collection 
of  Greek,  Roman,  Jewish,  and  Armenian  laws, 
arranged  with  the  local  customary  rights,  intended  to 


serve  us  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  weak  uid  needy 
Czars,  who  as  feudal  lords  held  the  office  of  judges, 
and  also  as  a  wea|>on  against  their  rebellious  vassals. 
This  code  of  laws,  however,  which  was  printed  and 
published  by  order  of  the  Russian  Government,  is 
now  almost  entirely  superseded,  since  its  provisions  no 
longer  answer  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  people, 
and  arc,  moreover,  contradictory  in  questions  relating 
to  inheritance. 

In  Transcaucasia,  an  indeed  throughout  the  East, 
courts  of  at  bitration  have  been  generally  used  for  the 
settlement  of  private  affairs  ;  whilst  the  decrees  of  the 
spiritual  tribunal  of  the  Muhamniadans,  the  Shariot, 
were  received  as  law  in  matters  of  marriage  and 
inheritance  among  their  brethren  of  the  faith  :  this, 
however,  did  not  deter  the  despotic  khans,  sardars,  and 
pashas,  from  bringing  at  pleasure  every  offence  and 
dispute  l)efore  their  summary,  rapacious,  and  frequently 
s:inguinary  tribunals. 

The  taxes  were  paid  in  personal  service  and  natural 
produce,  by  charges  on  every  branch  of  industiy  and 
commerce,  and  in  customs  levied  not  only  en  the 
frontier  of  each  district,  but  also  in  the  towns  and 
their  hamlets.  The  Muravs  in  Georgia  and  Immi- 
ritia, the  Begs  and  Agalars  in  the  Muhammadan  and 
Armenian  countries,  had  the  charge  of  raising  these 
taxes  ;  as  well  as  of  the  internal  administration  and 
police,  assisted  by  the  CMC's  of  the  communes  and 
su|)eriutendeiits.  These  Begs  and  Agalars,  like  true 
bloodsuckers  of  the  people,  carried  on  their  corrupt 
practices,  as  long  as  by  a  division  of  their  s\)oil  they 
could  purchase  the  collasion  of  their  equally  wicked 
superiors,  or  until  they  fell  a  .sacrifice  to  |>opular  ven- 
geance. 

Under  such  a  race  of  feeble,  rapacious,  and  inca- 
pable princes,  Tran.soauoa8ia  w^is  for  centuries  exposed 
to  the  incursions  and  devastation  of  its  predatory 
neighbours.  Crops  and  cattle,  women  and  children, 
and  property  of  every  kind  were  carried  oK,  The 
natural  consequence.s  of  these  fatal  calamities  wens 
poverty,  demoralisation,  and  depopulation,  as  these 
countries,  so  richly  favoured  with  the  gifts  of  soil  and 
climate,  gradually  fell  uD<ler  the  dominion  of  Russia. 

The  brief  sketch  here  given  will  suffice  to  show 
the  obstacles  and  difficulties  of  every  kind  which  the 
Ru.ssian  government  had  to  encounter  and  surmount, 
before  it  could  succeed  in  reducing  to  order  and  tniii- 
quillity  these  Transcaucasiuu  peoples,  composed  as  they 
wereo!  hostile  nations  and  religious  sects.  The  officers 
selected  to  carry  out  and  achieve  these  objects,  were 
Qovernor-Ueneral  Prince  Ziziauoff  and  Prince  Paske- 
witsch  ;  the  former  was  cut  off  in  his  heroic  career  by 
Persian  tretu:hery,  before  he  had  perfected  his  great 
enterprise  ;  the  latter,  after  vanquishing  the  Persians 
and  Turks,  was  called  away  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
Polish  Revolution,  just  as  he  was  entering  on  the  task 
of  subjugating  the  mountain  population,  and  com- 
mencing comprehensive  operations  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Transcaucasian  provinces. 

The  emperor,  however,  soon  turned  his  attention 
seriously  to  this  important  object ;  and  the  measures 
which  were  in  consequence  taken  exhibited  his  pene- 
tration, his  determined  will,  and  at  the  same  time  his 
power  to  carry  out  and  accomplish  the  work  he  had 
commenced,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties.  Predatory 
tribes  were  subdued,  fortresses  erected,  the  frontiers 
guarded  and  quarantine  established,  to  secure  the 
country  against  the  incursion  of  these  half  oivilistd 
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lighbonn,  and  the  no  leaa  cUuigeroaa  attaclu  of  oon- 
jigioni  diaeaaeK.  Military  roada  were  opened,  from 
the  Elbmi  to  Mount  Ararat,  from  the  Blac'  Sea  to 
the  QuffitM,  and  in  short  in  all  directious  where  they 
appeared  Decenary  ;  many  thouaand  families,  who  had 
been  foroibly  earned  off  in  former  inourriona  of  the 
Perdana  and  Turks,  were  now  enabled  to  return  home, 
and  settle  once  more  upon  the  waste  diatriots  and 
devastated  landa  of  their  fathers. 

In  the  year  1837,  the  Commission  aboye-mentioned 
was  sent  to  Tranaoauoasia,  under  the  direction  of 
Baron  Ton  Hahn :  it  comprised  men  of  ability,  pe- 
culiarly distinguished  by  their  travels  in  the  East, 
and  by  their  works  upon  thoee  countries.  Furnished 
with  all  the  information  that  could  be  obtained,  and 
the  results  of  previous  experience,  together  with  all 
the  aid  which  the  munificent  foresight  of  the  emperor 
•lone  could  provide,  the  commission  was  instructed 
thoroughly  to  examine  the  country,  and  the  condition 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  to  draw  up  a  project  for  the 
otgaDisation  of  its  government,  with  a  view  to  the 
Mwd  of  the  people  at  large.  At  the  same  time, 
m  order  to  examine  personally  the  condition  of  affitirs, 
the  emperor,  in  spite  of  the  distance  and  the  perils 
of  a  sea-voyage  at  that  advanced  season,  determined 
to  undertake  an  expedition.  In  the  autumn  of  1837 
ha  landed  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
inspected  its  fortresses,  travelled  through  ImmiriMa, 
Mingrelia,  the  former  pashalios  of  Akhaldk  and  Al- 
kaltalati,  Armeni<s  the  Tatar  provinces,  Georgia,  and 
Oisetia,  gave  audience  to  everyone,  listened  tn  griev- 
ancea,  eomplainta,  and  petitions,  expended  large  sums 
of  money  in  charity,  and  redressed  great  evils  and 
abuses.  The  oommiasion  hastened  their  labours,  and 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1841,  the  new  civil  administra- 
tion, which  had  been  repeatedly  examined  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  emperor,  was  introduced  amidst  the 
rejoicings  of  the  population. 

The  new  system  removed  the  influence  of  the 
military  power  from  the  civil  department ;  their 
mutual  relation  was  assimilated  to  that  existing  in 
Bnaaia,  and  the  political  administration  waa  strictly 
separated  from  that  of  justice  and  finance.  The  country, 
divided  into  governments,  circles,  and  districts,  was 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  governor-general, 
who  was  trusted  in  extraordinary  cases  with  exten- 
sive powers,  and  managed  the  public  aflain  with  the 
aid  of  an  administrative  council  Before  the  intro- 
duction, however,  of  any  reform  or  new  measure,  the 
governor  waa  obliged  to  aubmit  it,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  Tlanscaucanian  committee,  cousieting  of  the 
ministers,  and  afterwards  to  the  emperor,  for  his  rati- 
fication. In  order  to  assimilate  as  much  as  possible 
the  political  condition  of  Transcaucasia  with  that  of 
the  rest  of  Russia,  the  laws  and  institutioua  in  force 
in  the  latter  country,  the  names  of  the  magistrates, 
their  functions  and  routine  of  business,  were  extended 
to  Transoaucaaia,  with  only  such  modifications  as  the 
condition  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  required. 

For  this  oiganiaation  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  it 
waa  neoMsary  to  secure  to  the  country  an  adminis- 
tratioo  of  justice  as  expeditious,  simple,  and  inexpen- 
nf  as  posaible,  a  fixed  system  of  property  taxation, 
five  from  the  arbitrary  interference  of  tax-gatherers, 
and  alio  a  reatricted  but  immediate  control  of  the 
govenunent  offioers  in  urgent  cases.  All  this  was 
to  be  oarried  oat*  aa  fiur  aa  poaibia^  in  tha  following 


First,  life  and  efficiency  were  to  be  imparted  to  the 
communal  system,  which  existed  here  as  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  East,  by  extending  and  determ'nins 
the  powers  and  authority  of  the  common  council 
elected  by  each  town  and  district,  and  of  the  com- 
munal administration.  These  councils,  free  from  any 
interference  of  the  crown  ofiicials,  were  in  the  first 
place  to  administer  their  own  local  afEurs ;  to  appor- 
tion the  taxes  paid  by  the  community,  aooording  to 
the  property  of  each  penon  ;  and  to  raiae  these  taxes, 
and  pay  them  to  the  proper  authorities,  taking  a  receipt 
for  the  money.  In  addition  to  these  duties,  the  coun- 
cils were  to  ensure  the  execution  of  the  magisterial 
decrees,  tha  maintenance  of  peaoe  and  security,  and 
the  settlement  of  nuuor  disputeai 

The  control  exercised  over  theae  coundls  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  district  and  circle,  and  in  the  laiger 
towns  by  the  heads  of  the  police,  under  the  respeo- 
tive  civil  governors  and  govemmenti,  waa  limited  U> 
complaints  of  any  excess  or  abuse  in  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  entrusted  to  the  councils ;  neglect  of  the 
magixterial  duties,  or  of  the  payment  of  the  taxes 
collected,  or  interference  in  criminal  cases,  which  were 
reserved  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  imperial 
laws  and  officials. 

In  the  second  place,  the  courts  of  arbitration  already 
in  existence,  and  the  Muhammadan  tribunal  of  the 
Shariut,  were  consolidated  and  extended.  The  deci- 
sions of  these  courts  were  received  as  valid,  as  soon  aa 
the  recognition  of  the  court  of  arbitration,  or  the  re- 
ference of  the  dispute  to  the  Shariut,  shall  have  been 
notified  to  the  reepeotive  communal  councila 

At  the  same  timey  every  man  retains  a  right,  inde- 
pendent of  the  communal  authorities,  to  seek  redrMs 
from  the  ordinaiy  tribtuals,  and  lay  his  oompkint 
before  the  civil  authoritiea  of  the  first  instance,  esta- 
blished in  eveiy  circle  ;  he  has  also  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  civil  authoriti<>8  at  the  seat  of  government,  and 
thence  to  the  senate  at  8t  Petersburgh. 

Thirdly,  a  new  system  of  taxation  was  introduced, 
annulling  all  the  former  classes  of  dues,  and  the 
innumerable  imposts  on  the  products  of  town  and 
country,  pressing  upon  the  soU  and  stifling  industry, 
trade,  and  commerce.  For  these  were  substituted  the 
following : — 

1.  In  the  rural  communes,  a  tithe  on  the  previous 
valuation  of  the  aggregate  landed  property  of  the 
community.  Where  any  great  difficulties  arise,  how- 
ever, respecting  the  amount  of  this  tithe,  either  from 
the  failure  or  insufficiency  of  the  irrigation,  the  in- 
equality of  income  from  the  products  of  the  soil,  or  the 
circumstance  of  rearing  cattle  being  the  chief  trade 
of  the  commune,  the  latter  is  charged  with  a  tax  on 
the  number  of  chimneys,  of  from  three  to  five  roublea 
Both  theae  assessments  are  valid  for  fifteen  years,  and, 
as  above  stated,  are  levied  by  the  electiTe  communal 
authoritiea  on  the  property  of  each  tax-payer ;  the 
money  is  paid  into  the  treasury  of  each  circle,  and  a 
receipt  given. 

2.  In  the  town  communea,  a  fixed  tax  is  laid  upon 
every  trade,  which  is  prescribed  by  ancient  usage,  its 
amount  being  dependent  on  the  number  of  wonmen 
employed  by  the  master.  A  tax  ia  also  laid  on  oom- 
merce,  in  proportion  to  the  class  of  business, — whole- 
sale, middle-class,  or  retail  Theae  taxes,  aa  well  aa 
the  minor  ones  on  each  workman  in  tha  towns,  are 
paid  into  the  axohaquer  by  the  taxpayers :  the 
(•oeift  MTTM  tha  workman  at  tha  mom  tima  for  » 
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paMport  This  (ystem,  which  in  curried  out  uuifurmly 
•ud  equally,  reliovos  the  country  of  the  coRt  and  intrigue 
attending  the  collection  of  the  taxen,  apiiortiouH  tlie 
burden  to  the  means  of  each  individual,  and  secures 
him  for  a  certain  number  of  years  from  any  increase 
of  pajrment. 

Transcaucasia  is  rich  in  corn  and  salt,  and  any 
serious  fluctuation  in  the  price  o<  these  articles  in  pre- 
vented by  free  communication  and  the  purchniie  of 
salt  at  a  fixed  price  from  the  crown  storoH.  The 
hills  and  valleyn,  which  were  formerly  |)aii!uilile  only 
OD  mules  or  horses,  and  in  a  few  parts  in  waggons 
drawn  by  oxen,  are  now  everywhere  traversed  liy 
tolerable  roads ;  the  post  service  is  under  the  liext  re- 
gulation fur  travelling,  and  intercounte  is  fncilitated 
by  a  regular  postal  ooniniunication,  which  has  been 
carried  to  the  most  distant  communes. 

The  Emperor's  care  ix  exteiicle  1  likewiHn  to  the 
religious  and  spiritual  wants  of  the  inhabitants  The 
neglected  state  of  the  dominant  Ui-eek  church,  of  the 
Armenian,  the  Luthentn  (consisting  of  the  colonists 
from  Wurtemlierg),  and  the  Etomiiu  Catholic  churches. 
M  well  as  the  two  Muhaminadan  sects,  wax  exchanged 
for  discipline  and  order,  with  the  aid  an<l  co'ii|K>ra- 
tion  of  the  respective  clergy  of  these  religious  biHlie^. 
Churahes  and  chapels  were  restored  or  rebuilt,  whilst 
eduoiition  and  a  provision  for  the  clergy  of  every  faith 
were  secured. 

In  Tiflis,  Nukha.  and  Shamaka,  institutions  have 
been  establiKhed  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  com, 
■ilk,  and  wine  ;  and  in  the  Government  departments 
artisans  and  labourers  are  trained  fir  this  wide  field  of 
agricultural  enteqjrise.  Free  instruction  is  provided, 
in  the  excel  luut  military  schools,  for  the  sons  of  the 
numerous  and  |>oor  nobles.  Every  chief  town  of  the 
Circle  contains  a  school,  amply  endowed,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  sons  of  nobles,  merchants,  and  the  upiM>r 
class  of  citizens.  The  gymnasium,  and  the  institute 
for  daughters  of  men  of  rank,  are  sup|>orted  in  a 
manner  corresponding  to  the  e<ltication  required,  'i'he 
pupils  who  distinguish  themselves  at  these  institniiuns 
have  free  admission  to  the  Im|)erial  universities  and 
the  Polytechnic  schools  of  St.  I'etersburj^h  and  Moscow. 
The  sons  of  meritorious  native  iiihiibiuiiits  are  received 
into  these  schools,  and  i^ntire  corps  have  been  formed, 
principally  of  the  sons  of  Muhaiiiiiiadaii')  of  rank,  who 
never  before  patised  the  limits  of  their  own  country. 
Many  of  these  Asiatics  have  iiiiule  reiniirkabit  progress 
ill  science  and  civilisation,  in  the  %hoolH  o|)ened  ex- 
pressly for  them  at  St  Fetersburgh  ;  whilst  almost  all 
return  to  their  homes  with  feelings  of  affectionate 
attachment  to  the  empiTor,  and  gratitude  for  the 
advantages  of  European  civilisation. 

Nor  have  literary  acquirements  been  neglected  :  a 
catalogue  of  the  books  and  manuscripts  in  the  library 
at  Echmiadzin  has  been  prepared  and  printed  ;  rare 
documents  have  been  either  purchased  or  transcribed, 
and  correct  impressions  of  all  the  inscri])tions  dispersed 
in  various  publio  buildings  in  Transcaucasia  have  been 
collected. 

Well  knowing,  however,  that  the  success  of  the  best 
efforts  and  arrangements  in  such  institutions  mainly 
depends  on  the  zeal  with  whioh  they  are  carried  out, 
the  emperor  has  encouraged  the  choice  of  able  assist- 
•ntfl,  by  assigning  them  nearly  tbnse  times  the  ordinary 
amount  of  salary,  together  with  considerable  sums  of 
money  to  defray  the  expenies  of  travelling  and  esta- 
bliaiiiug  themNlvw.     Every  five  years  theee  aUariw 


are  increased,  and  provision  for  old  iige  and  prnwiont 
to  the  surviving  relatives  of  these  olBoiali  are  the  re- 
wards of  steady,  zealous,  and  upright  conduct  in  the 
service  of  the  State  in  Caucasia 

The  local  inquiries  which  Baron  von  Hahn  made  in 
every  part  of  the  Caucasian  provinces,  into  questions 
(if  nationality,  domestic  relationii,  and  the  communal 
and  corporate  institutions,  furnished  the  rich  materials 
to  which  I  have  before  adverted,  as  lying  unemployed 
and  useless  in  the  archives  at  Tiflis.  I  had  permission 
to  insjiect  them,  but  of  this  I  could  not  avail  mysell, 
not  being  acquainted  with  the  Russian  lansuage,  and  no 
one  offering  himself  able  and  willing  to  give  me  infor- 
mation and  extracts  from  them. 

In  the  mountains  of  Immiritia,  pai't  of  Mingralia, 
and  in  Oeorgia,  the  land  is  mostly  cultivated  in  de- 
tached farms  ;  in  other  dutricts  there  are  villages, 
generally  small,  but  occasi.inally  of  considerable  size. 
iMartkuphi,  for  instance,  contains  361  of  theie  family 
which  lie  scattered  over  the  country,  without  any  in- 
tercommunication by  regular  roads. 

I  have  already  given  some  account  of  the  oommnnee 
anil  |ieasant-hfe  in  Mingrelia.  In  Qeor^a,  likewise, 
each  commune  has  a  Natzval  at  its  head,  who  is 
called  in  the  Georgian  language  the  "  Mamaaaglisi," 
in  Immiritia  "Muchelli,"  and  the  Tartar  villages 
"  Kdweha"  (guanliaii).  This  officer  is  elected  by  the 
hea<ls  of  families,  by  a  minority  of  vote*,  and  the 
Russian  manonal  court  ratifies  the  election,  upon  hi* 
nomination  by  the  chief  of  the  circle  ;  the  landed  pro- 
prietors of  the  village  have  no  dinwt  share  or  influence 
in  this  proceeding.  The  communes  possess  great  free- 
dom, and  their  affairs  are  little  interfered  with  by  the 
Qovemment  officials.  The  Natival  retain*  hi*  office 
for  life,  unless  he  resigns  it,  or  is  dismiaeed  in  conse- 
quence of  any  legal  complaints  being  brought  against 
him  and  substantiated  by  the  commune  or  the  magis- 
tracy :  he  is  five  of  |>er8onal  service  and  the  payment 
of  taxe.s,  and  receives  a  small  salary  from  the  com- 
mune :  the  control  of  the  police  is  in  his  hand*,  but 
all  diNputcs  are  referred  to  the  chief  of  the  circle.  Hi* 
powers  ara  thus  considerable,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  "  White-beards,"  he  has  the  allotment  of  the  State 
taxes,  which  are  levied  by  the  Qovernroent  according 
to  the  census;  the  biinlen  is  distriliiited  in  proportion 
to  the  pn)|ierty  each  family  (HMsexses,  and  the  commune 
is  responsible  for  thu  payment  The  Natzval  also  col- 
lects the  Hcignorial  tithes.  The  Georgians  ordinarily 
live  together  in  large  families,  comprising  several 
genenitiuiis,  on  the  same  farms. 

In  those  communes  which  ap|)ertain  solely  to  the 
crown,  without  any  seignorial  peasantry,  the  Govern- 
ment levies  the  taxes  pi'o|iortionately  to  the  number 
of  individuals  ur  families;  thus  recognising  the  prin- 
ciple adopted  in  Russia,  which  gives  to  every  member 
of  a  parish  an  equal  share  and  right  in  the  soil.  Prac- 
tically, however,  in  the  parishes  of  Georgia  (at  leaat  in 
those  which  fell  under  my  obeervntion),  the  soil  ia 
always  attached  to  certain  &rms;  indeed  I  found  some 
parishes — Sartschali,  for  instance,  near  the  German 
colony  of  Marienfeld  — in  which  there  exists  a  di*tinot 
classification,  similar  to  that  in  the  north  of  Qermany 
— peasants,  half-peaaants,  and  two  cLisees  of  cotter*. 
The  first  class  here  possess  seventy  desaatina*  of  land 
(about  188  acres),  the  second  class  ha*  one- half  this 
allotment,  the  third  only  a  small  plot  of  ground,  and 
the  fourth  merely  a  houa«  To  the  laat  olaa*  are  added 
a  number  of  lodger*,  who  connHNily  pay  four  or  fivt 
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Mnblna  a  year.  In  this  part  of  the  ooniitry,  I  wm  told 
the  cruwn  rnceivoa  annually  three  kml  of  whpiit  and 
barley  from  each  hearth,  the  Natzval  apportioning  the 
<{rowi  amniint  according  to  the  olaaaea 

In  the  villiige  of  Ima^pt  the  land  belnnga,  one-fonrth 
to  the  crown,  nne-fourti  to  Prince  EiratofT,  and  one- 
half  to  a  noble,  Qenrgi  K  iirgimoff.  The  property  is  said 
to  lia  oonfuddly,  bo  that  this  distribution  ia  merely 


ideal,  and  the  cmwn  in  conaeqaence  desired  to  have  ita 

rrtinn  iiKdisiiri'd  out.  Herr  von  Kotzobue,  to  whom 
relatiMl  tliia  stateincMit,  huuI  liiut  it  wiw  either  erro- 
neona,  or  a  Hingiilar  exc«ption  to  the  general  rnle,  ac- 
cording to  which  each  farm  comprises  a  fixed  portion 
of  land. 

In  former  times  Georgia  was  very  thinly  peopled, 
and  there  are  still  laree  tracts  around  many  villages 
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uncultivated.  The  farms  have  consequently  no  strict 
allotments ;  if,  for  example,  a  man  dies,  leaving  a  son 
in  his  minority,  the  nearest  neighlmiir  takes  the  seig- 
norial  land,  with  the  taxes  to  which  it  is  liable  (in 
some  instances  at  the  instigation  of  the  proprietor  him- 
self), and  the  heir,  on  coining  of  age,  takes  his  share 
from  the  waste  '  md. 

This  insecuii  >  of  tenure  appears  to  have  increased 
of  late  years.     Many  of  the  princes  and  nobles  are  said 


to  have  usurped  in  this  manner  extensive  |K)ssesMion  of 
the  soil;  to  eifect  which  the  Armenians,  who  are  ex- 
tremely regai-dless  of  an  oath,  are  frequently  employed ; 
twelve  of  them,  without  having  any  previous  knowledge 
of  the  mutter,  are  brought  together,  and  take  an  oath 
that  the  land  belongs  to  this  or  that  person,  to  whom 
it  is  then  adjudicated. 

The  land-tax  is  usually  a  tenth  of  the  produce,  but 
only  iu  a  few  phkcea  is  it  paid  in  kind;  that  portion 
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which  fiklli  on  the  eom  diRtrict*  is  coimnuted  fur  » 
fixed  iMyment,  lint  I  believo  iinuqiially.  In  loiiie 
plactm  1  found  tlint  the  crown  peaaanta,  on  each  dajr'i 
work  (cididrti-machnoli),  pay  one  kod  of  wheat  or 
barley,  whichever  ii  on  tlie  ground.  In  a  biid  year  the 
taxeg  are  remitted,  and  thin  of  coiirw  o|ipnar  the  door 
to  the  arbitnii'y  intervention  of  otiicialii.  In  other 
plaoM  I  WM  t<ild   that  the  crown  deiimndi  two  kod 


from  every  family,  levied  according  to  the  oenraa:  for 
thii  the  pariah  is  reapouHible,  and  the  allotment  net* 
with  the  Natiral. 

In  Rome  narta  the  church  and  conventual  pcaaanta 
pay  the  tithe  in  kind,  but  on  a  fixed  and  moderate 
Rcale.  In  the  village  of  Martku|ilii  there  are  200 
crown  and  120  church  peaaantR.  The  former  pay  a 
tax  in  wheat  and  barley  in  pro|)ort.iou  to  the    ropmiy 
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held ;  the  liiHer  pay  no  tithes  on  the  land,  but  a  fixed 
tribute  in  wax  and  wine.  Forty-one  peaxants,  lielong- 
ing  to  some  princes  or  noblex,  are  said  to  be  heavily 
burdened  and  oppreswd;  instead  of  a  tenth  (galla) 
they  have  to  pay  a  sixth,  and  even  a  fifth,  part  of  the 
crops.  On  New  Year's  day  and  at  Easter  they  give 
small  offerings,  and  every  two  or  three  years,  according 
to  their  means,  sums  amounting  to  from  one  to  two 
hundred  roubles  are  extorted  from  them.     One-fifth  of 


the  prodiioe  of  the  gardens  is  paid  here ;  but  in  many 
plaoeH  the  ^unletis,  as  well  as  the  houses,  are  the 
exclusive  pi'o|H'rty  of  the  jteaNants,  for  which  they  pay 
nothing.  l'ritic«<  Kurganuff  granted  all  his  land  to  his 
peasants,  receiving  in  lieu  of  each  day's  work  one  kod 
of  com. 

In  other  places,  as  at  Khuri,  the  peasant  pays  hit 
landlord  a  moderate  gnnmd-rent  of  seven  to  eight 
kopecks  ]v»  duaaatin«i  but  in   the  time  of  towini^ 
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haiTMt,  and  thrMhiiia,  the  loi-d  oan  demiui<l  two  or 
tlire*  d«yit'  service  in  the  week ;  he  alio  claims  a  share 
in  the  |)rodiive  of  the  poullrj-yard.  The  |)«H8ant  muit 
■uorwTer  offer  pteienta  on  the  birth  of  an  heir,  and  on 
the  death  of  the  lord.  The  landed  property  fulU  to 
the  aoiw,  and  collateral  reUtives  have  no  proper  claim 
to  any  portion  of  the  inheritance ;  the  farinitead  is, 
however,  generallir  given  them,  in  consideration  of  cer- 
tain oiTeringa  The  peasant  cannot  therefore  sell  any 
land. 

Aooording  to  Russian  law,  a  peasant  cannot  contract 
debt!  to  a  greater  amount  than  live  silver  rouble* ;  a 
eraditor  haa  no  power  to  recover  a  larfjer  sum. 

Th*  state  taxee  here  are  fluently  paid  in  com, 
eaoh  house  contributing  two  kod  ;  in  Martkuphi  two 
roubles  are  charged.  The  landlords  are  obliged  to  |>ay 
these  taxes  for  their  peasants,  usually  at  the  rate  of 
one  or  two  kod  for  every  bouse,  in  the  kinds  of  com 
cultivated  on  the  soil. 

The  limits  of  the  parishes,  as  well  a*  of  single 
fields,  are  indicated  by  ancient  b<iundary-stope* :  Uie 
paths  and  roads  {Quontwt/t,  as  the  Wiirtemberg  oolo- 
nista  call  them)  everywhere  lead  to  these  marks.  Th* 
iields,  which  are  se|)arated  by  nnploughed  ridge*  and 
furrowB,  are  all  attached  to  their  res|iective  farms,  and 
pruteoted  by  a  knd-euard  ;  in  short,  it  is  evident  that 
from  a  remote  period  a  regular  system  of  land  adminis- 
tration has  existed  here,  which  has  for  upwards  of  a 
century  fallen  into  decay.  lArge  tracts  of  country  lie 
waste,  and  are  overgrown  with  bruHhwood  ur  forests ; 
the  old  vineyards  have  disappeared,  the  wine-cellars 
lie  in  ruins,  haunted  only  by  wild  beasts,  and  the 
divisions  of  the  land  are  everywhere  broken  down. 

Traditional  rights  and  customs  connected  with  agri- 
oulture  are  found  in  all  parts  of  this  country ;  for  ex- 
ample, eight  or  ten  yoke  of  oxen  must  be  put  to  eaoh 
plough  ;  farming  associations  are  formed,  by  the  regu- 
lations of  which  one  farm  has  to  furnish  the  plough, 
another  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  so  on  ;  the  fields  oi  all  Uie 
farms  are  then  ploughed  rvgularly  in  turn. 

Air,  water,  pasture,  and  wood,  are  all  public  property, 
according  to  traditional  law  among  the  Qeorgians,  and 
the  rights  of  the  chase  are  free  to  everyone.  The  forests 
are  indeed  nominally  divided,  and  belong  to  the  reepeo- 
tive  pariahes,  the  noblea,  and  the  crown,  but  the  unre- 
stricted use  of  them  is  open  to  all.  The  natural  result 
of  this  is,  that  in  many  parts  the  foreMts  are  devastated 
—an  evil  which  must  neceasarily  increase.  A  ukase 
was  in  consequence  issued,  orderiuK  nil  the  crown 
fbreste  to  be  separated  from  the  rest,  and  placed  under 
a  special  administration,  steps  being  taken  for  their 
preservation.  This  decree,  however,  caused  such  a 
ferment  among  the  entire  population,  that  in  1842  it 
was  withdrawn.  In  my  view  such  a  measure  appear*, 
politically,  unjustifiable;  it  would  have  been  suflScient 
to  estabUah  securely  the  proptrly  of  the  crown  forests, 
at  the  same  time  reserving  the  forest  rights  of  pariahe* 
and  individuals.  A  general  regulation  might  have 
been  laid  down  determining  the  limits  and  degiee 
within  which  these  rights  should  be  exercised,  and 
M>plioable  not  only  to  the  crown  forests,  but  to  alL 
The  first  ukase  aroused  and  irritated  the  popular  pr»- 
judioe*  respecting  property  and  forest  boundaries ;  and 
since  that  time  the  nobles  also  have  sought  to  withdraw 
their  forests  from  the  common  use  of  the  i>eople — an 
attempt  which  firetiuently  gives  rlie  to  lawsuits,  and, 
somatimea,  even  to  seiious  disturbances. 

Notwithataading  th*  aniwyano*  and  oppression  of  th* 


taohinowniks,  or  officials,  the  condition  of  th*  crown 
peasants  in  in  many  districts  visibly  improving,  Th*y 
not  unfrui|iu'ntly  accumulate  large  fortunes,  which  they 
eagerly  seek  to  invest  in  land  ;  in  this  they  find  little 
difficulty,  go  the  nobles,  impoverished  and  frivolous, 
are  glad  to  a«il  tbeir  possessions,  especially  in  ])ariahes 
where  the  property  is  mixed,  and  the  crown  and  nobles 
have  peasants  and  land  in  common.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned,  that  the  house  and  farmstead  every- 
where belong  to  the  peasants ;  on  the  death  of  a  father, 
one  son  receive*  the  estate  held  under  the  crown, 
whilst  the  landed  nroperty  is  divided  equally  among 
all  the  sow,  and  in  debult  of  these,  among  the  daugh- 
ters. In  the  t.irmer  cane  the  daughters  receive  only  a 
dowry.  It  is,  however,  considered  a  point  of  honour 
by  the  Qeorgians  for  fathers  and  brothers  to  settle  in 
marriage  and  portion  off  their  daughters  and  sisters. 
The  most  oppressive  burden  on  the  peasants  is  consi- 
dered to  be  the  obligation  to  furnish  extra  horses  for 
the  post  and  military  service ;  in  a  country  entirely 
subjected  to  military  nile^  this  ia  caloulatad  to  give  rise 
to  tiMll***  abuse  and  annayaBCCL 
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In  Tiflis  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  Armenian, 
named  Abovian,  of  whom  I  shall  frequently  hav*  oc- 
casion to  speak,  being  especially  indebted  to  him  for 
my  knowledge  of  the  Armenian  peopl&  Abuvian  is 
d-'scended  from  the  family  of  an  hereditary  vilUge- 
chiuf.  In  Oeorgia  and  Immiritia  the  Russian  Qovem- 
ment  has  recognised  these  families  as  of  princely  rank 
—  in  Armenia  not  even  as  noble  I  Early  abuses  on 
the  one  side  have  led  to  injustioo  on  the  other. 

Abovian  wished  to  be  a  monk,  and  passed  his  no' 
viciate  in  the  celebrated  convent  of  Echniiadxin,  at  the 
time  when  the  traveller  Parrot'  was  pre|;>aring  to 
ascend  Mount  Ararat.  Parrot  wanted  to  engage  a 
native,  suitable  for  his  ex|>edition,  and  proposed  to  the 
young  monk  to  accompany  him.  He  siion  discovered 
in  Al>ovian  evidence  of  remarkable  talent,  and  enoou- 
niged  him  to  enter  on  a  course  of  study  at  a  Qermau 
university.  Abovian  went  to  Dorpat,  and  in  four 
years  had  attained  a  complete  Qerman  university 
education,  at  the  same  time  speaking  and  writing 
German  ho  correctly  that  no  one  would  have  imagined 
him  to  be  a  foreigner  :  he  married  a  Uerinan,  and  ha* 
established  a  complete  Oerman  household. 

At  my  request  the  governor  allo-vrd  a  young 
Georgian  Prince,  Zacharie  Palavaiidischwili,  to  accom- 
pany me  about  the  town,  and  show  me  every  object  of 
interest 

The  population  of  Tiflis  comprises,  beside  the  Rus- 
sian* and  Germans  (artisans,  artists,  and  merchants), 
repreaentatives  of  three  nations,  Georgians,  Tartais,  and 
Armenians.  TheOeorgians  consist  partly  of  a  numerous 
claas  of  nobleii,  partly  of  g^irdeners,  but  the  large  majo- 
rity are  needy  and  live  by  begging.  The  Tartars  are 
artisans,  smiths,  saddlers,  ia.,  and  the  Armenians 
almost  all  merchants. 


■  This  ezosUnt  man  is  tinoa  daad ;  h*  went  oat  tmm  day  and 
iwvsr  tsiiuusd )  all  aaanih  far  lum  provad  vaia. 
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TiUi  U  •  owitiml  point  of  knttrit  batwam  Kdi«|m 
•nd  Ad*,  but  for  tha  taut  twanty  nt  tUrtj  yaan  it 
haa  daolinad  in  iin|iortaiioa ;  tha  oommunioatloii  ba- 
twaan  England  anu  Frmnua  and  India,  which  formarly 
paaaad  through  Tiflia  to  tha  Paraian  Oulf,  being  now 
earriad  on  hj  war  of  Alaxandria,  and  tha  Rteamen  in 
tha  Rad  &etk  Narertheleaa  there  are  few  towna  in 
which  are  seen  pcnona  of  lo  many  nationa — RuMiana, 
Engliah,  French,  Oermana,  PemUua,  Tnrka,  Tartan, 
Anneniana,  Kurda,  Uabaki,  and  natim  of  all  parta 
of  the  Oaucaaui.  In  like  manner  we  here  And  all  tlie 
Tarioua  fomia  of  religion — Chriitiana  of  the  Romiah, 
Orsek,  Armenian,  and  ProteaUnt  ohurchea,  Muham- 
madana,  Jew*  of  Tarioua  aecta,  and  even  heathena. 

We  viaited  the  dwellinga  of  theae  diflbreut  peopiea. 
The  Tartara  refuwd  to  admit  uii  to  the  interior  of  their 
houiea;  the  Armenians  iihowed  ua  little  more  than 
their  ahopa,  or  oocaaionalljr  a  kind  of  aitting-room. 
It  waa  with  diflSonlty,  alto,  that  we  could  induce  the 
Gaorgiana  of  the  poorer  chuaea  lo  let  ua  aee  their 
mMi,  or  houne.'  Theae  roomi  bare  a  miaerable  ap- 
pearance ;  in  the  middle  ii  a  imall  hearth,  with  a  hole 
directly  over  it  in  the  roof,  through  which  the  amoke 
uuaea  ;  on  one  aide  ia  a  kind  of  cloaet,  in  which  the 
beda  are  piled  up  (tola),  and  on  the  oppuaite  aide 
another  oloaet,  or  pantry,  where  the  food  ia  kept 
{kidnioinit.  A  few  door-poata  only  {bodti)  were  orna- 
mented  with  aome  earring;  a  aarrioeable  cradle 
(cifiMMM)  waa  auapended  on  an  ehwtio  rod.  The  Oeor- 
giana,  eapvcially  the  women,  paaa  the  morning  and 
evening,  and  frequently  a  portion  of  the  night,  on  the 
Bat  roo(  or  the  balconies  (tcMmrdaiM) ;  and  there  ia 
n->thing  mure  ciMrming  than,  in  walking  through  the 
atreeta  on  a  fine  auinmer  evening,  to  aee  theae  hand- 
aome  women  draaaed  in  their  pretty  national  ooatume, 
aauntering  on  the  balconies,  playing,  ainging,  and  eo- 
quatting  with  the  pawera-by. 

I  waa  received  with  great  hoapitality  in  the  bonie 
of  a  Oeuigian  nobleman  of  high  rank,  named  Loria- 
merikow  ;  hia  family  formerly  poiieaaed  the  eitate  uf 
Loria,  a  kind  of  sovereignty,  on  the  road  to  Erivan. 
The  house  ia  a  specimen  of  a  tine  old  Georgian 
mansion,  or  paUce,  and  waa  formerly  need  by  the 
Oaua  of  Oeoigia  for  holding  solemn  audieccea,  the 
oelebration  of  marriages,  Ac  It  forma  a  large  quad- 
raugie,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  spacious  hall,  with 
a  vaulted  ceiling,  resting  on  two  pillans  and  having 
in  the  centre  a  rounil  opening,  through  which  the 
light  is  admitted.  Prom  this  hall,  and  trom  a  gallery 
on  the  second  story  which  runs  round  the  building,  a 
number  of  doors  o|ien  into  various  Mmall  apartment'., 
with  windows  on  this  side,  and  others  looking  oi't 
upon  the  street  There  are  few  hoiiseii  of  this  do- 
acription  now  in  Tiflia,  the  modern  dwellings  of  i  ha 
Georgian  nobles  being  ail  built  in  the  Eiiropeav.  atyie. 
The  houae  I  have  described  was  more  peculiar  than 
grand  or  impoaing,  aa  indeed  ia  generally  the  oaaa 
with  modem  Aaiatic  buildings. 

The  masonry  of  the  modem  bouaea  in  Tiflia  is  r«- 
markably  good,  better  than  is  nauolly  seen  in  Russian 
bnildinga.  I  waa  informed  that  Persian  maaons,  who 
are  said  to  be  tlie  best  in  Asia,  are  emplored  :  they 
may  perlwpa  hare  inherited  the  manual  akill  and  the 
aaeret  of  mana&ctuting  mortar,  which  aia  arinoad  in 
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llM  faMlaitraetiUa  adlfleaa  «i  antiqoily.    Thair  pqr  ia 
a  ailrer  rouble  and  a  half  a  day. 

I  waa  cleverly  cheated  by  an  Armenian,  whoaa  aliop 
I  entered  to  purchasa  a  faw  triflea  The  ArmaniMia 
eonatitute  above  one-third  (ozoeeding  ten  thooaand) 
of  the  population  of  Tiflia ;  they  ara  active,  indaa> 
trious,  and  enterpriaing,  and  mdoally  acquire  poa- 
aasaion  of  the  property  of  the  iwe  and  inaoiire  Geor- 
gians :  they  make  purehaaaa,  rent  landa,  lend  money, 
and  are  on  thia  account  greatly  dialiked;  they  an 
moreover  thorough  oheata.  Tm  Gaofgians'  hara  a 
reputation  for  honcaty,  with  one  azeapnon — the  com- 
mon people  ara  aaid  to  be  addiotad  to  stealing  honey 
and  bees.  A  reguhtf  thief  ia,  bowarer,  seldom  met 
with  among  either  tha  Gaorgiana  or  Anneniana; 
wbareaa  the  Tartars  hare  quite  a  paaaion  for  stealing, 
aapecially  cattle  and  hoiaaa ;  they  dialike  any  regular 
occupation,  and  follow  agrioultar*  only  to  procure 
neoeaaariea,  preferring  tha  breading  of  cattle  and  a 
nomadic  life.  Whan  they  nara  no  flocks  of  their 
own,  they  willingly  take  serrioe  aa  herdamen,  although 
greatly  preferring  that  of  coaehmaB.  They  are  frujpl 
in  their  habita— only  beware  of  allowing  them  horae- 

Herr  Salimann  told  me  that  thirty  years  apo  there 
were  only  three  Goreramant  bnildinga  in  the  Lc/opean 
atyla,  all  of  a  ai<igle  story — the  Governor's  reddenoa^ 
the  iwlice-office,  and  theOommaiidant'a  house.  Scaroely 
any  other  buildings  had  at  that  time  glass  windowa  s 
in  the  winter,  the  holea  which  serred  aa  windowa  in 
the  summer  were  pasted  orer  with  oiled  paper.  Tha 
baaaar  consiated  of  bootha  of  only  one  atory. 

At  tha  period  I  refer  to,  the  Geoivian  dresa  waa 
atill  worn  by  all  elaaaee  The  first  trifling  ehang>«  in 
it  were  introduced  by  the  women.  A  certain  elass 
began  by  wearing  trhite  stockings  and  European  shoea; 
the  Oeoigian  costume  being  simply  embroidered 
leathern  half  boots,  without  stockings,  and,  in  tha 
atreeta,  high-heeled  idippers  At  first  the  innovatora 
were  pointed  at  and  ridiculed,  but  the  European 
ekatuturt  is  now  commonly  adopted  by  the  higher  and 
middle  clasaea  The  picturenque  Georgian  head-dress 
however,  with  the  long  flowing  ItAadra,  or  white 
gauie  veil,  is  still  worn  by  nil  ranka  It  u  remarkable 
that  a  change  of  ooatume  liegiiis  here  with  the  feet — 
iu  Germany  with  the  head.  The  German  peaaant- 
girla  and  women  first  dlacard  the  ancient  national  oap^ 
and  go  bare-beHded  ;  aftei-  that,  tlie  ootton  gown  aap 
plants  the  home-made  stnfT-dreas,  and  so  on.  But  in 
Tiflis  there  already  exists  a  laige  school  for  young 
ladies,  in  whiuh  the  Georgian  misaea  chatter  in  French, 
and  read  Baltac's  novels  I 

Marriages,  I  was  told,  take  place  venr  early,  girls 
becoming  wives  at  ten  years  of  age.     This  custom 


■  I  esnnot  givt  •  bsttsr  dMcriptlon  of  the  oatward  sppsaniMS 
and  ehanwtvr  of  tbs  (isorgisiM  tuso  tb*  following,  iksteb«i  by  a 
formsr  tniTcllsr,  tlw  Cbevalisr  Osmha  (voL  ii.,  p.  186)  i  "Tba 
Geoffiaa  is  of  tall  sUtors,  and  strong,  with  handiooM  blaek  aym, 
and  aa  sqnUine  noM,  but  mors  of  tbs  Jewish  than  ths  Rooan 
eat)  b* IslKim  »  warrior  and  a  borseman,  bat  is mon  piastlaad 
bs  gosriUa  warikra  than  in  resular  flf^bUng.  In  tba  F«niBn 
anniea  they  fitrmerly  eonititntM  ths  raaarve-goard,  who  anadly 
daeidad  tha  fats  of  tb«  battle.  The;  an  bravak  but  ofUn  erasl  i 
hospitable,  bat  reaarred  in  talking)  dever,  bat  ignonat.  If 
•TW  Boaris  aboold  make  anjr  terkwa  attack  aina  taa  tfaham* 
■adaa  Ungdoms  of  Aair,  rbo  wonld  eaaUj  cNlast  sa  atmj  ia 
Oaorgia  laof*  asrvicaahls  (or  saeli  a  war  Uaia  a  lEarapaaa'oaa. 
Tha  popolaHon  ia  wrisnitani,  sad  safngad  ia  trad%  bet  it 
dasaiaaa  usiiiif  lis  saiB  nsaalalloi 
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data  from  the  llin*  when  girla  wen  remUrly  wld  for 
the  Haluunautdsn  hartmi.  The  OeorgTan  king*  niMd 
ft  revmiM  bj  kidnapping  and  lelling  the  daughten  of 
their  rabjeoU ;  but  m  tne  Mnhaminadiina  never  piir- 
ehaae  niKrried  women,  eeteetning  them  iinworthr  to 
enter  their  hanma,  the  parents  married  off  their 
daughten  aa  early  ai  poaiiible,  to  leoure  them  flrom 
being  stolen.  The  Rumian  law  and  the  Metropolitan 
hare  recently  forbidden  marriiigea  before  the  oomple- 
tion  of  the  twelfth  jrear ;  but  it  ia  aoarcely  poasible  to 
eheok  fordbly  and  on  a  tudden  a  bod  ouKtom  lo  rooted 
in  a  oonntrj.  The  conaeqiMnoe  ia  Mkid  to  be  a  pre- 
ritlent  mortality  in  the  female  lex,  eapeoially  atiinng 
the  young. 

On  the  ISth  of  Anguat  I  paid  a  viait  to  the  Oorer- 
■or-General  of  Oauoaiia,  tha  oommander-in-chief  of 
Iha  army,  General  Ton  Meitliart.  He  had  received 
the  command  thia  year,  and  resided  daring  the  hot 
months  in  the  moantaina  on  the  heights  of  Priut, 
where  a  rilU  with  numerous  oifloee  has  been  built 
and  ftimiahed  for  the  Governor.  The  road  thither 
was  romantioally  beautiful,  abounding  in  the  grandent 
mountain  aoeneiy,  with  noble  forests,  and  occasional 
▼iewa  of  ruinad  oaatlea :  we  |)aaeed  a  German  colony, 
^Ins  in  a  paaoeAil  rallcy.  Half  way  we  came  to  a 
kind  of  earmTanaaiy,  or  inn,  where  we  rmted  for  a 
short  time ;  aii  powerful  dogs,  of  the  race  of  the 
Bleppee-hound,  watched  and  protected  the  house.  As 
we  were  preparing  to  resume  our  journey,  a  Georgian 
noble  or  prince,  in  his  national  costume,  galloped  up, 
with  a  Iwantifiil  Georgian  girl  and  a  serrant.  The 
yoang  lady  chaokad  her  steed,  and  leaped  down  with 
remarkable  graoa  and  agility ;  a  saddle-girth  waa 
kvken,  which  aha  repaind  herself,  without  assist- 
ance; with  eqoal  agility  she  then  spranc  again  on 
her  horse,  and  iu  an  instant  they  all  vaiushod  I  It 
was  like  a  liring  pictore  of  the  Middia  Ages  passing 
beforo  our  eyea, 

GenMtml  Naithart  took  part  in  the  war  of  181S- 
1810,  in  Qarmany  and  Franca;  he  haa  tha  appear- 
anoa  of  a  man  of  genioa,  enei;gy,  And  frankness,  and 
•njoyatha  reputation  of  being  a.'  v'jIii  general.  Ha 
invited  me  to  be  praHent  the  following  day  at  a  ra- 
■arkabla  ceremony  iu  Tillia,  tha  reception  of  a  Persian 
■mhsMadcr. 

The  Boarian  Ck>vemor-Oeneral  of  Otnoaaia  ooeupiea 
the  poaitiMi  of  a  Ticeroy,  and  ia  consequently  treated 
by  hia  Asiatio  naighbouis,  the  Turks  and  Persians,  as 
a  reigning  soTcraign.  On  tssuming  office  he  despatches 
a  small  embaasy,  consisting  of  officers,  to  Teheran,  to 
notify  to  the  tihah  of  Pttrsia  his  elevation  to  office. 
The  Shah  thereupon  immediately  sends  a  regular  am- 
bassador to  Tiflis,  to  congrttulate  and  welcome  the 
new  Governor-General,  never  omitting  at  the  same 
time  10  invest  him  with  the  Persian  Order  of  llie 
San. 

At  noon  on  the  same  day  we  all  aaaembled  in  the 
krge  hall  of  the  QoTcmor-Oeneral's  palace.  In  the 
open  space  outside  the  building,  the  troops  were  drawn 
np  with  their  banda  of  mmde.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
ambassador,  tha  Oovemor-Oeneral  received  him  at 
tha  door  of  the  hall,  which  waa  filled  with  general 
offioen  and  an  aaaemblage  of  Georgian  grandeea.  The 
Persian  waa  tall  and  thin,  but  mosooUr,  with  sharply 
ohiaellad  ftatuiw ;  Ua  daik  brown  face,  and  tall  black 
0H>,  contnatad  atrangly  with  Ua  long,  flowing,  snow- 
white  dnas :  ha  apoka  IWieh  fluently,  and  main- 
»  dignifled  aad  aa^   demeanoor.      On  thia 


occasion  I  mad*  tha  aoquMntanca  «f  a  ■amber  ol 
Russian  officers,  who  communicated  to  me  many  in- 
teresting pbrtioulan. 

The  Russian  army  in  Transcaucasia,  independent  of 
that  division  oppoMd  to  the  mountaineers,  haa  a  dif- 
ferent position  from  that  in  RiisHia  Proper.  For  many 
years  past  it  has  been  merely  sn  army  oooapying  a 
conquered  country.  The  entire  administration,  as  I 
have  observed,  is  upon  a  military  looting ;  the  country 
groans  under  this  system,  but  the  srrny,  and  eepe- 
oially  the  officers,  adhere  to  it  resolutely,  their  interest 
being  too  much  implicated  in  its  maintenance.  I  have 
already  said  that,  opposed  to  this  iiit«-rest,  Baron  von 
Hahn's  project  must  of  nroeasity  fail.  In  addition  to 
all  this,  many  political  causes,  arising  out  of  the  state 
of  things  we  have  noticed,  tend  to  maintain  the  per- 
manence of  the  present  system.  Whether  Pnnce 
Woroniow,  by  his  personal  influence,  proud  inde- 
pendence, and  energy,  united  to  high  European  ciilti. 
vation,  will  succeed  in  eflhcting  an  entirely  new  orgii- 
nisation,  or  even  a  partial  reform,  by  eradicating  th« 
most  gkring  abuses,  time  alone  will  ^ow. 

The  position  and  life  of  the  Russian  Hi-iny  licie 
resemblea  that  of  the  Roman  legions,  stationed  in  the 
frontier  countries  and  expoaed  to  the  inoursive  attacks 
of  their  enemies.  The  soldiers  are  early  trained  to 
every  kind  uf  Utbour,  especially  of  a  rural  description. 
and  mostly  for  the  benefit  of  the  officers.  The  Bmperor, 
on  being  iuformed  of  the  abases  which  had  arisen 
from  this  system,  has  in  many  instances  in  person 
abolished  and  puniahed  them  with  inflexible  severity. 
An  anecdote  is  told,  that  on  one  occasion  in  Tiflis,  in 
face  of  the  troops,  he  dMrsdad  Oenera'i  Dadien  I'or 
some  such  cause;  the  ueneral,  overwhelmed  and 
humbled,  merely  said,  "  0»r,  thou  art  just  I" 

It  was  with  oonaidamble  reluctance  that  the  Em- 
peror allowed  the  soldiers  to  be  employed  on  public 
works,  such  aa  the  construction  of  high-roads  and 
building  of  bridges,  an  object  of  primary  importance 
in  this  country :  up  to  the  present  day  there  is  ao- 
taally  no  carriage-road  from  Tiflis  to  the  Black  Sea ! 
And  yet  the  labour  sunh  works  require  would  in  no 
degree  be  demoralising,  but  rather  beneficial,  to  the 
soldiers,  who  would  donbtlesM  receive  wages  for  their 
labour.  This  is  the  more  strange,  as  no  other  day- 
labourars  are  to  be  obtained,  even  at  high  wages. 

I  found  here,  as  well  as  in  the  militaiy  colonies, 
companies  of  workmen  in  the  regiments.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  great  dearth  of  artisans,  the  soldiers  are 
instructed  and  employed  in  all  kinds  of  handiorail. 
To  the  great  advantage  of  the  public,  every  descrip- 
tion of  furniture  and  implement  is  solidly  made,  and 
complete  manufactories  uf  carriages  and  musical  in- 
struments exist  here.  The  proceeds  of  all  sales  are 
paid  into  the  regimentiil  chest,  which  is  under  the 
immediate  control  ot  the  soldiem.  The  chief  portion 
of  each  man's  earnings  is  given  to  himself,  and  the 
rest  goes  to  the  support  of  his  comrades.  Soldiers, 
after  having  served  their  time,  have  thus  returned 
to  their  homes  with  as  much  as  a  thousand  roubles. 
Nowhere  ara  the  Russian  soldiers  less  harrassed  with 
drill  than  here.  Marriage  is  not  only  allowed,  but 
even  encouraged  among  them,  and  the  married  men 
are  the  best  off,  their  wives  being  able  to  earn  much 
by  washins,  sewing,  etc.,  which  all  goes  into  the  re- 
gimental west  The  married  soldieis  seldom  return 
to  their  homes,  but  generally  aettle  in  theae  coloniea, 
wliich  are  |>raised  u  models  r.7  ^w)«r  and  proaperityi 
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each  regiment  hu  its  own,  in  wMeh  the  men  belong- 
ing to  it,  on  receiving  their  discharge,  haye  the  option 
of  settling.  The  soldier  who  settles  here  may  claim, 
if  he  has  a  wife  and  children  in  his  own  country,  to 
have  them  brought  hither  at  the  public  expense;  his 
brothers  and  sisters  are  also  allowed  the  same  privilege. 

Of  all  the  early  Qovernor-Uenerals  who  ruled  here, 
no  OT  e  lives  so  strongly  in  the  recollection  of  the 
soldidrs,  ao  '  of  the  people  at  large,  as  General  Jer- 
malow.  Anecdotes  and  traits  of  his  character  are  on 
the  li|i8  of  every  one,  but  his  memory  is  most  cherished 
by  the  independent  mountaineers,  from  a  feeling  that 
they  .eceived  at  his  hands  impartial  justice.  Eivery 
one  who  had  any  cause  of  complaint  repaired  directly 
to  the  General,  who  assisted  him  whenever  he  was  able. 
Nevertheless,  his  discipline  was  inflexilily  strict :  if 
any  villsge,  or  any  iulial>itant  of  one,  did  a  wrong  or 
committed  a  robbery,  the  General  immediately  ordered 
a  s|>ace  to  be  cleared  near  the  church  or  sanctuary,  a 
gaVowa  to  be  erected  upon  it,  and  the  guilty  persons 
were  withou*  more  ado  hanged.  Even  in  the  enemy's 
country,  among  the  Circassians,  similar  spots  are  still 
seen.  Whenever  any  considerable  robbery  took  place, 
and  the  thief  could  not  be  discovered,  the  Governor 
Instantly  ordered  the  village,  or  the  whole  district  upon 
which  the  suspicion  rested  of  being  the  home  of  the 
guilty  penton,  to  be  summoned,  and  to  make  good  the 
loM.  This  system  worked  so  well,  that  reports  of 
robbery  or  theft  became  very  mre. 

Until  the  time  of  Jermalow,  there  were  not  the 
slightest  traces  of  attachment  to  the  Kiissian  Govern- 
ment. Russia  prohibited  the  traffic  in  slaves;  she 
introduced  at  least  the  basis  of  a  legal  status,  and 
restricted  in  some  degree  the  licentiousness  of  the 
princes  and  nolile.<i.  A 11  this  was  little  pleasing  to  the 
Georgians;  luttr^'d  and  aninjosity  wore  excited  against 
the  Russians,  although  all  sensible  men  must  have 
clearly  seen  that  the  latter  alone  had  the  power  of 
affording  protection  against  the  hostile  incursions  of  the 
Turks,  Peisians,  and  Lesghis.  Jermalow  aroused  the 
warlike  spirit  of  the  people,  who,  accust-omed  to  an 
adventurous  life  by  early  and  continual  wars,  had  been 
com|>elled,  during  the  first  |<eriud  of  the  Russian 
dominion,  to  remain  quiet.  He  directed  this  martial 
spirit  against  the  mountain  |iopulation,  and  introduced 
a  military  organisation  among  the  Georgians.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  actively  engaged  in  reforming  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  country,  and  the  ukase  issued 
October  8th,  1721,  sufficiently  attests  his  efforts  to 
raise  the  slats  of  its  coinmerce. 

Uenoral  Amep,  who  commanded  the  south  Lesghian 
frontier  in  1840,  enjoyed  .%  simiUr  reputation,  and  aa 
long  as  he  was  in  this  oouniry  scarcely  a  drop  of  blood 
was  shed.  His  character  for  justice  stood  so  high 
that  the  tribes  all  around,  and  even  the  mountain 
robbers,  docked  to  him  on  all  occasions  for  his  judg- 
ment 

I  heard  in  society  an  anecdote  of  an  officer,  Herr 
von  Tomau,  who  shortly  hofore  had  been  liberated 
from  imprisonment  among  the  Oircassiana  11  is  suffer- 
ings had  been  very  severe  :  the  Circassians  put  him  in 
heavy  irons,  and  upon  his  complaining  of  this  treat- 
ment, said  to  him,  "  If  you  were  a  woman,  we  should 
give  you  to  our  wives  to  guard  ;  but  you  are  a  man, 
and  a  brave  man,  and  what  man  will  endure  slavery 
except  in  chains  t"  What  grand  words  and  what  a 
lofty  spirit — worthy  of  antiquity !  But  no  people 
DMtet  with  good  treatment  from  the  Ciraaisiaaij  even 
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the  Poles,  who  went  over  to  ^>iii  them,  were  received 
as  s'aves.  Mr.  Bell,  the  j^r.glishman,  who  resided  a 
long  time  in  Circassia,  wab  at  6rst  held  in  high  hononr; 
but  when  the  Circassians  saw  tliat  the  promises  of 
assistance  from  England  which  he  held  out  were  not 
likely  to  be  fulfilled,  he  was  regarded  almost  aa  a 
traitor  or  spy,  and  congratulated  himself  at  last  on 
eMaping  alive. 

My  coachman,  a  German  colonist,  told  me  that  he 
had  frequently  been  on  trading  visits  to  the  Ciroaasians, 
who  were  |>articularly  friendly  to  honest  Germans,  and 
had  never  done  him  any  harm.  They  often  told  him 
that  they  knew  well  enough  the  Czar  at  St  Peters- 
burgh  had  personally  good  intentions  towards  them; 
but  that  the  Russian  officers  and  soldiers  did  them  all 
the  injury  in  their  power,  and  such  offences  they  coald 
endure  still  less  than  robbery  and  oppression.  They 
would  gladly  and  frequently  visit  the  Russian  dominion^ 
especially  for  purpoaes  of  trade;  but  that  on  reaching 
the  Russian  frontier  they  would  assuredly  be  stripped 
of  their  weapons,  not  being  allowed  to  past  the  line 
with  arms  in  their  hands;  and  frequently,  on  their 
return,  instead  of  receiving  back  their  own  weapons, 
which  they  perhaps  inherited  and  prized  above  every- 
thing, worthless  ones  would  be  given  th..^  aa  in 
mockery,  and  if  they  complained  they  most  likely 
received  a  flogging,  which,  they  said,  no  man  conlS 
bearl 

In  Mingrelia,  Georgia,  and  Immiritia  travelling  is 
tolerably  secure,  and  little  is  heard  of  robber)  ;  but  as 
soon  ss  the  Tartar  |)Opulation  commences,  robberies  are 
numerous:  it  is  not  safe  to  venture  Cir  from  Tiflis 
without  being  armed  to  the  teeth.  In  the  absence  of 
historical  tradition  the  people  delight  in  recounting 
tales  of  robbery,  which  sound  like  the  last  echoes  of 
the  heroic  age^'  and  often  breathe  a  proud  and  chival- 


'  The  oM  cutles,  towns,  and  fortilostions  wliioli  ars  mat  with 
in  ill  parti  of  thh  ooantr;  girs  ample  proof  nf  tliia  horoie  m^. 
They  go  down  to  the  eighteenth  oenturv,  when  the  itruirglci 
with  the  Turk*  end  Peniiuu  everywhere  cniKil  forth  and  eurciaed 
an  hemic  apirit.  The  people  hare  kept  in  remembraaoe  inanjr 
indiridual  trait* ;  bat  tliare  are  few  w]o»untaol  it  in  writing.  It 
wor  H  be  intereating  to  colleet  ell  theae  traditions  belbre  the;  paas 
inti  obli'.iun  and  are  lost.  I  ahall  here  relate  one  of  three  eloriea, 
taken  ftxim  the  lipa  of  the  oommou  people,  whieh  my  friend  Coont 
8 related  to  me. 

The  Turkish  paahalik  of  Akbalsik,  before  its  o*rt«r*  by  the 
Rotaiana  in  18^,  h«d  been  for  a  long  peri'^l  hereditary  in  a 
bmily  originally  driven  trom  Qeorgia.  Tlie  Pai '' t  wna  a  power* 
fnl  fiiedal  prince,  almost  independent  of  the  SuiUkO.  The  order* 
fVoni  Coiiatantinop'.e  were  ao  little  reapectrd,  that  the  Taman,  for 
Inatance,  re>pecti:ig  the  diiaolution  of  the  Janhiaarie<s  waa  never 
published  there,  and  uonaequently  the  latter  atill  nubaiated.  The 
hmily,  **  I  hare  aaid,  cam*  from  Oeorgia.  Aa  early  aa  the  twelfth 
century  the  fltmily  of  Hotso-jaklieli  via*  re'iowned  under  ths 
Ueorgian  aovereignity,  with  the  title  of  an  Atabey )  they  ruled 
the  district  of  Zemo-kartK,  where  tliey  redded  in  their  old  rook 
caiitle  of  Jwari-Taekle.  They  had  oontinoal  fenda  and  petty 
welfare  with  the  neighbouring  Turka,  In  tlie  beginning  of  the 
liiteenth  oentory  lired  the  Atnbcy  Konar-knar^  a  drea^  hero. 
In  hia  town  of  Samlokb^  waa  a  mereliant,  who  traded  with  tli* 
Turkiili  towu  uf  8bakl.  It  happened  that  ha  (ell  out  with  a  mer- 
chant of  that  pboe,  who,  with  hia  paople,  waylaii!  him  on  hia 
return  home,  threw  liim  down,  and  robbed  him,  in  auite  of  the 
Chriatian  threatening  him  with  the  vangsane*  of  hia  lord  (he 
Atabey.  "  If  your  mighty  lord  ia  not  a  coward,"  waa  the  reply, 
"  let  him  <»me,  and,  if  ne  can,  nail  me  by  tli*  ear  to  a  shop  in  th* 
hasjiar  I"  The  Qeorginn  merahant  kid  hia  compUlnt  ben>re  tlis 
Atah^,  but  the  latter  atroked  his  moustaehee,  aappreaeed  fbr 
the  moment  hia  riling  rage,  stopped  th*  oomplainant  ihort  and 
dlamisMd  him.  The  lane  night,  howsvtr,  k*  Baatand  tv* 
hundred  of  hia  boldeit  bonanxa,  daahsd  acra*  th*  Kor  al 
Uan^ja,  and  fsU  opw  UaU  so  mMmlf  m  to  iwdtr  i 
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rona  ipirit,  t«stiryiug  to  thaanoient  nobility  of  oharacter 
of  this  people.  The  following  story  of  the  robber  Art>  ^n 
may  serve  as  an  example. 

Anen  was  a  dushantsohik,  or  »hopkeeper,  in  Tiflis, 
and  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  quiet,  well-behaved 
man.  Ho  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  bondman 
of  Prince  fiaratow,  who,  however,  would  not  consent 
to  the  marriage;  he,  therefore,  resolved  to  purchase 
the  freedom  of  the  girl.  Arsen  worked  hard  for  another 
year,  and  earned  the  sum  demanded :  but  the  Frinco 
made  fresh  objections  and  oonditions,  whereupon  Arsen 
mounted  the  best  steed  in  the  Prince's  stable,  by  night, 
and  rode  off  with  the  girl  to  the  mouutaina  He  was, 
however,  betrayed,  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison. 
On  his  release,  at  the  expiration  of  his  imprisonment, 
he  found  that  his  beloved  had  been  married  by  the 
Prince  to  another  person.  Arsen  left  the  town,  went 
to  the  mountains,  and  turned  robber ;  although  alone, 
the  whole  neighbourhood  of  Ttflis  was  rendered  uuiiafe 
by  his  daring  exploits.  Many  are  the  tales  related  of 
his  proud  but  generous  character :  his  audacity,  obsti- 
nate bravery,  and  gigantic  strength  were  sufficient  to 
disarm  any  resistance;  his  name  was  a  terror  to  the 
I'ountiy  around.  On  one  ocoatuon  he  attacked  and 
disarmed  a  merchant  who  was  travelling  with  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  :  the  latter  begged  for  his  life 
— Arson  merely  desinxl  him  to  go  to  a  certain  place, 
and  pay  for  him  four  rouoles  which  he  owed  there.  A 
price  was  set  upon  his  head,  but  for  a  long  time  no  one 
dared  to  attempt  the  capture.  At  last  one  of  bis  kins- 
men was  tempted  by  the  reward  :  he  enticed  the  rub- 
ber  to  his  house,  under  pretext  of  talking  over  some 
family  matters.     Arsen's  sharska  (sword)  was  hung  up 

impoaible.  Ha  iqjnted  no  one,  but  merely  ordered  that  merobsnt 
to  be  leiied,  and  to  be  nulled  by  bis  e«r  to  hit  own  ahop  in  the 
buaar.  H*  then  departed  peaceably,  ami<Ut  the  eiclamatioiis  of 
hU  followcn,  "  Let  not  the  people  of  Sbaki  ever  forget  the  jiutioe 
of  the  Atabqr  Ko-  r-knar^  I" 

In  1579  toll  famil)  fell  off  from  Ororgin,  biiving  been  oSended, 
and  sabmitted  to  the  {)owcr  of  Turkey,  altliough  without  renoun- 
cing Chriitianity.  They  were,  however,  too  powerful,  and  were 
dreaded  Iw  the  Turkt,  especially  the  Atabey  Manutahcr,  a  chi- 
Talrona  pnnoe.  The  Tnrki  noupht  w>  put  iiim  nut  of  the  way, 
'  ut  hi*  gigantic  atrenr  ''  and  wild  bravery  protected  him  af^inst 
the  open  ittackt  whicu  were  attempted  upon  him,  auioii^  other 
occt  aona,  at  the  oluue.  At  leng.,h,  however,  he  lielievcti  that  hia 
full  art!  inevitable — probably  by  poiaon i  he  lift  hii  residence  and 
retiiHxt  to  the  fbreat  of  Aiibaldaba,  where  no  man  dared  venture 
to  attack  him.  His  foUowera  were  .M  ubammadana,  and  went  to 
Conttantinople,  anu  the  Hultan  granted  them  the  I'ashilik  in 
perpstnity  i  thia  they  retained,  as  we  h>  /e  observed,  until  the 
esptore  of  the  place  by  the  Russians,  in  182S. 

At  a  moch  earlier  period  the  district  of  Zemo-Kartli  potessed 
gmtcr  hiatorical  importxnco:  in  the  aiiteenth  century  it  was 

Evemed  by  Prince  Duvid  Kurapalnte,  or  David-Dido  (the  Qreat). 
9  (objngated  uecrgia  iind  Akiialzik,  and  was  liighly  honoured  by 
lbs  Emperor  at  C<. tistantinopip i  hit  terrltorj'  whs  in  a  state  of 
proiperity  during  hii  rule.  He  divided  the  kingdom  into  provinces, 
over  which  he  apftc/inted  an  Erittacce,  or  chief  magitirate.  He 
had.  however,  nu  ohililren,  and  when  he  waa  old  these  governors 
endeavoured  to  aak*  thamtelves  independent,  and  sougiit  to  take 
away  hii  life.  Tarioos  attempta  failed ;  at  length  they  reaolv<>d, 
at  Easter,  A 1.  999,  to  poison  him  with  the  aacramcnul  wafer. 
David  was  inlbnoed  cf  everything,  but  he  was  weary  of  life ;  he 
made  a  will,  in  which  he  iM^ueatbed  his  kingdom  to  the  Bmpcror 
Batilioa,  and  than  prepared  bimaelf  for  death.  Hs  received  the 
commmiton  at  tha  altt;r  ia  the  churats,  and  died  there,  on  tha 
spot  where  ha  lia*  buried. 

Another  aiModota,  of  recaat  times,  was  also  related  to  me  of  a 
famoos  rohbar  and  leadtr  oi  tha  Kurds,  Suluiraan  Aga,  who  waa 
ttkao  by  tha  Tarki^  bat  laleaaed,  at  Erivan,  in  lfUi7i  the  even- 
ing of  that  vary  day  ha^  togathar  with  Ua  ifiithar,  an  old  man 
aiithty  vaars  of  sgi^  aad  a  bw  bmidiad  Surd%  (iiU  apan  am! 
lUuuhind  a  taiavaa. 


on  the  wall :  the  host  plied  him  with  drink.  "  Who 
is  that  sneaking  ontside  your  house  1"  said  Arsen.  The 
host  grew  pale.  "Treachery!"  exclaimed  Arxen,  and 
nishing  out  unarmed,  he  flung  himself  upon  his  horse, 
which  stood  fiw<,eued  to  the  door,  and  rode  off  at  a 
furious  pace.  The  balls  whistled  around  him,  be  and 
his  steed  were  wounded,  but  he  escaped.  From  that 
day  his  kinsman  lived  in  concealment,  in  fear  of  his 
life,  and  only  ventured  to  sleep  when  protected  by  the 
preseocu  of  others. 

Soon  aftei  this  adventure  came  the  day  of  the  famous 
pilgrimage  to  Martkuphi.  Arsen  suddenly  appeared 
in  the  midst  of  the  assembled  thounands ;  to  at  least 
half  the  multitude  he  was  personally  known,  but  no 
one  appeared  to  notice  him.  Prince  Orbelian  was 
there  with  his  family;  Arsen  went  up  to  him  and  asked 
for  a  draught  of  wine.  The  Prince  handed  it  to  him. 
"  Do  yu  J  know  me  V  said  Aiaen.  "  Yea,  to  be  sure  ; 
you  are  Arsen,"  was  the  reply.  "  Tell  that  man,"  said 
Arsen,  pointing  to  an  officer,  "  to  give  me  his  sword." 
"  Tell  hin>  yourself,"  answered  the  Prince.  The  officer 
indignantly  refused  to  comply  with  the  demand,  but 
the  Prince  stepping  up  to  him,  whispered  a  word  in 
his  ear,  upon  which  he  instantly  handed  his  sword  to 
Anen. 

Shortly  after,  Arsen,  half  intoxicated,  again  went  up 
to  Prince  Orbelisn  and  said,  "  I  have  taken  a  fancy  to 
your  pistols ;  giv  i  them  to  me."  The  Prince  cocked  a 
pistol  and  presented  it  at  Arsen,  .mying,  "  Take  them !" 
Arsen  advanced;  the  young  Princess,  throwing  hersell 
into  the  Prince's  arms,  exclaimed,  "  Do  not  shed  blood 
on  so  holy  a  day  as  ibis  !"  Thereupon  Arsen  went  up 
to  thi  Princess,  and  said  :  "  You  have  saved  my  life, 
permit  me  to  kiss  the  hem  of  your  garment  and  your 
hand  I"  In  an  instant  after  he  disappeared  in  the 
crowd.  The  following  day  Arson  returned  the  sword, 
with  this  line,  "  On  so  holy  a  day  man  ought  to  commit 
no  injustice." 

At  length  Arsen  fell  in  single  combat  He  was 
sitting  one  !ay  with  some  comrades  by  the  roadside, 
ill  the  neighoourhood  of  Tiflis,  when  an  Immiritian 
nobleman  with  an  attendant  rode  up  to  him.  Arsen 
invited  him  to  breakfast,  but  the  latter  declined,  alleg' 
ing  that  he  had  business  to  transact  iu  haste  with  the 
authorities,  which  rendered  i'  im)>08aible  for  him  to 
stop.  As  he  rode  off,  Arsen's  friends  said,  "  Do  you 
believe  his  excuse  1  Depend  on  it,  he  is  ashamed  of 
your  compiiny,  and  therefore  will  not  drink  with  joj." 
In  Rn  instant  Arsen  flung  himself  on  his  horse,  and, 
riding  after  the  nobleman,  presi-p  I  him  to  return  and 
breakfast  with  him.  "  Nay,"  replied  the  nobleman, 
"  since  you  speak  in  such  an  autaoritative  tone,  nothing 
shall  induce  me  tn  fp.''  Arsen  drew  his  sword,  his 
antagonist  did  the  xime,  and  a  furious  combat  ensued. 
The  attendant,  meanwhile,  looked  quietly  on.  The 
noblcipan,  who  was  already  bleeding  itotr  two  wounds, 
while  Arsen  was  uninjured,  called  out  to  his  servant, 
"  Fellow,  do  you  look  and  see  your  lord  murdered  1" 
whereu|ion  the  man  took  deliberate  aim,  behind  Arsen'a 
back,  and  shot  him  through  the  head. 

XIV. 

OioBSitH  MoBLii— Lisiac  IW  St.  Obioobt— .Tocbnit  to 

HaBTKI'PBI— CONVBHT   a^       CHDBOHIS— DtVIMB    Sbrticb 

—Visit  to  Pbinoi  Qv»kuowt — Wabm  Baths  at  Titus— 
GuiLM  a  PsaaiA  axs  OioBeu— Jtwa  ib  Oadoasia. 

Thi  Georgians  are  the  Obriatian,  the  Oiroaasiana  vh<> 
Muhammadao,  oavalian  of  the  Oauoaaian  oouatri«; 
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they  stand  in  the  sanie  relntive  poHition  aa  the  Go'.nt 
ami  Moors  in  Spain.  The  two  other  principal  pc^^plea 
of  this  country  are  the  Armenians,  the  mercanti'j  class, 
and  the  TartHni,  the  artisans,  coachmen,  waggom  rs,  and 
traders  of  the  interior. 

The  Armenians  had  originally  no  class  of  lobles; 
at  the  present  time  there  are  a  lew  princely  far  jilies, — 
probably  descended  from  the  ancient  govern  .<rB,  whose 
office  gradually  became  hereditary;  they  ure  recognised 
by  Rusiiia  as  of  nubie  descent  Aino'ig  the  Tartars  are 
numerous  families  of  Begs,  or  Boyi*,  who  are  regarded 
by  the  people  with  high  veneration,  as  an  indigenous 
class  of  nobles:  their  origin,  however,  ia  lost  in 
obscnrity. 

The  basis  and  principles  of  the  orgiinisatiou  and 
general  condition  of  the  Oeorgian  people  bore  great 
resemblance  to  tho^e  of  the  (Jermunic  race,  comprisi.ig 
a  feudal  constitution,  perfectly  analogous  to  the  Ro- 
mano-Germanic. Under  l.his  coiistiiution,  the  nobles, 
who  surrounded  their  king,  uccnpiud  the  first  i>tat,ioi. 
in  the  realm.  The  Geo.giaLi  uubl'tnian  |i:id  a  purely 
feudal  character;  he  regarded  the  sovereign  as  his 
lord  and  chief,  whilst  the  inferior  nobles  looked  up  to 
the  higher  class  as  their  lords  in  tarn.  In  the  twme 
manner  the  |ieasants,  though  nut  siilijected  to  bondage 
under  the  nobles,  were  liable  to  military  and  seignorial 
■errice,  tribute,  dec. 

The  Georgian  nobles  are  divided  into  three  nlasites, 
— the  Dedebuli,  the  Tavadi,  and  the  Aznauri.  The 
Dedebuli  occupy  the  highest  rank,  and  may  be  c.illed 
the  sovereign  nobles;  according  to  a  legend,  they  are 
descended  from  KartMos,  the  tir:<t  king,  who  led  his 
family  and  |)eople  into  this  country,  ot  which  he  took 
possession.  Karthlas  was  one  of  the  eight  Caucanian 
patriarchs,  the  sons  of  Togarmah,  who,  according  to 
the  Bible,  was  the  great-grandson  of  Japheth,  the  son 
of  Nu.h.  Those  of  the  Dedebuli  who  iMusessed  some 
stronghold,  castle,  or  small  province,  assunind  the  title 
ol  Mthavar  (afterwards  Tavad,  or  chief  of  the  land): 
they  were  the  hereditary  grandees  ol  the  royal  court. 
This  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  courts  which 
existed  at  an  early  i>eriud  in  Western  Euro|ie, — more 
so  than  to  that  of  Byzantium,  with  which  nevertheless 
it  had  manifold  relations, and  ii(><iu  which  i^  was  atone 
time  dependent.  Many  of  the^e  grandees  filled  offices 
of  high  im|K>rtance,  a.~  the  Spasalar,  or  chancellor  of 
the  realm,  who  presided  over  the  royal  council ;  the 
Abramad,  or  chamberlain  of  the  exchequer;  the  head 
of  the  Msukhurs  (life-guards), — who  was  the  ni-st«r  of 
the  ordnance  and  had  the  sniieriiittndence  of  '  ,\3  anns 
and  ammunition  ;  and  uniter  him  were  the  governora 

of  the  fortresses,  the  geueral-in-<-hiof  of  tho   y^- 

nary  troops,  the  lord  marshal,  lord  high  steward,  lord 
chief  justice,  the  Amelakhur  (master  of  the  horse),  the 
head  falconer,  and  the  Edjib  (lord  chaniborluin),  who 
su|)erint«i.ied  all  persons  in  attendance  at  the  palace, 
and  who,  at  the  royal  banquets,  auswere<l  for  the  king, 
no  one  being  allowed  to  address  the  sovereign  persoii- 
ally.  I  er  in  rank,  were  the  lord  steward,  master 
of  the  table,  the  oup-bearer,  treasurer,  hospitaller,  and 
the  cross-bearer,  who  had  the  office  of  inviting  the 
Catholioos  and  the  bishopa,  and  occasionally  also  of 
publishing  the  sentences  iMissed  ujion  criminals. 

The  second  class  of  the  nobility  are  the  Tavadi, 
or  princes,  probably  descended  firoin  the  governors  of 
the  numerous  inudl  prorincea.  These  offices  and  dig- 
nities, like  thoae  of  the  ancient  German  counts  and 
dukos,  becMc*  in  course  of  tine  bereditwj.    Wbeo, 


for  instance,  a  governor  (Eristav)  died,  his  sford,  his 
war-horse,  and  his  eldest  son  were  presented  to  the 
king,  who  coi.forred  the  appointment  upon  the  son,  if 
he  considered  him  able  and  worthy  to  fill  the  post, 
in  which  case  he  was  girt  with  his  father's  sword  by 
the  head  of  the  Msakhurs  (master  of  the  ordnance),  in 
the  king's  presence.  But  if  the  sovereign  deemed  the 
son  incapable  ol  holding  the  office,  be  bestowed  upon 
him  one  for  which  he  was  more  competent,  and  the 
charger  was  led  into  the  royal  stable. 

Many  of  these  princes  at  the  present  day  style 
themselves  shortly  Eristav,  or  Governor:  thus  we 
meet  with  a  number  ol  I'rinces  Eristav,  descended 
from  distinct  Tavadi  lamiliea,  ot  which,  in  Kartli  and 
Kakhetiii,  Prince  Wakhut  enumerates  sixty-twa 

The  third  order  of  Ueorgiar  nobles  are  the  Ai- 
nauri.  Whilst  the  first  two  classes  were  vassals  of 
the  king,  this  was  composed  ol  attendants  partly  ol 
the  king,  partly  of  the  higher  \ras8als,  and  partly  of 
the  Catholicos  and  patriarch.  No  une,  however,  could 
bear  this  title  who  did  not  iMWsess  a  oas;ie  or  a  village, 
and  v.'ho  could  not  take  the  fiel:  «■•*'&  'ajrseman,  hfl'rsei., 
aiid  tents. 

Eac'o  of  these  three  claasee  of  nobles  had  J  •  ir  <»' . 
servants,  esquires,  or  homrmen, — vsiilitaiy  '  ■• 
who  had  s.  higher  standing  than  the  peasants,  and 
whose  rank  v.uied  according  to  that  of  the  chiefs 
whom  they  served  :  t,hev  were  called  Mskhuri.  The 
peaaantw  are  called  Gleks, — prisoners  of  war,  or  their 
descendants.  The  logal  position  of  the  nobles  in  Im- 
miritia,  Mingrelia,  Georgia,  and  Suanetia,  is  the  same. 
Not  only  do  they  intermarry  exclusively  among  them- 
selves, but  even  the  several  classes  of  them  are  kept 
distinct  The  price  ol  blood  paid  by  them  in  exj)ia- 
tiou  of  murder  ia  generally  double  that  paid  by  the 
lower  classes. 

The  proud  and  warlike  Qeoi^ans  have  an  aversion 
to  trade  and  commerce.  With  a  view  to  elevate  tratle, 
the  ancient  kings  constituted  the  merchants  a  separate 
class,  and  bestowed  on  them  nearly  the  same  honour 
as  on  the  lower  nobles,  the  Aznauri.  Tliis  eH|>eoially 
favoure<l  the  Armenians,  who  have  been  established 
in  the  towns  'A  Georgia  from  time  immeinorial.  There 
are  pruserv  1  among  them  royal  diplomas  and  dtxiu- 
inentH,  which  datt  buck  six  centuries. 

The  vassals  and  followers,  composing  the  military 
force  in  Georgia  Proper  (Kartli  and  Kakhetia),  were 
ranged  under  four  banners,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  the  ixjyal  banner  of  Knrtalis.  The  nation  was 
thoroughly  martial,  und  the  kings  deemed  it  of  primary 
im[K>rtance  to  keep  a  considerable  army  in  jtay. 

In  this  warlike  country  the  Christian  hierarchy  was 
constituted  in  a  perfectly  analogous  mancor  to  the 
U'lnjioral  feudal  state,  with  which  it  was  closely  con- 
nected ;  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  having  similar 
gradations  of  rank  to  those  of  the  teui|M>ral  grandee*. 
The  Catholicos  or  patriarch  enjoyed  royal  honours  ; 
next  to  him  was  the  Archbishop  of  Dehgondid,  who 
had  the  care  and  protection  of,  and  the  jurisdiction 
over,  widows  and  orphans,  the  unfortunate,  and  the 
oppressed  for  whom  be  interceded  with  the  king.  In 
war  he  Ix  re  the  sacred  cross  at  the  head  of  the  army. 
He,  and  ihe  prelates  of  the  thirteen  convents  founded 
by  8t.  G  "egory  and  his  twelve  apostolic  followers,  had 
the  rank  ^od  honours  of  the  Mthavars;  the  bishops 
were  equal  in  rank  with  the  Tavadi  and  Bristavs,  and 
the  priests  with  the  AinaiirL  The  Mthavars  and 
IavmiU  liad  UkewiM  toe  rsgbt  vi  iutemwal  ji  Um 
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oathedralB  and  abbeys,  while  the  Aznauri  were  buried 
in  the  utlier  churches.  The  bishop  constantly  followed 
to  the  wars,  and  administered  the  commuuion  to  the 
amiy  previous  to  battle. 

On  New  Year's  Day  morning  the  Archi.ishop  pre- 
sented to  the  king  and  queen,  before  their  orisons,  a 
small  cross  of  wood  or  silver,  the  picture  of  a  saint,  a 
robe,  and  a  few  pieces  c  '  sugar.  After  the  celebration 
of  mass,  the  temporal  lords,  princes,  Eristavs,  and 
courtiers  offered  their  presents,  generally  of  a  character 
appertaining  to  thtir  position  or  office ;  the  master  of 
the  chase,  for  instance,  presented  tniined  falcons,  the 
master  of  the  horse  a  richly  ornamented  Hiiddle,  the 
Gristavs  chargers.     Ail  these  persons  ap[)C'arcd  armed 


with  bow  and  irrows.  Aa  Boon  as  the  royal  pair  ap- 
peared among  them,  they  exclaimed,  "  God  giunt  thee 
to  rule  for  many  years,  and  that  this  arrow  may  strike 
the  heart  of  thy  enemy!"  Then  began  the  banquet 
and  amusementa  The  steeds  which  had  been  pre- 
sented were  led  into  the  i-oyal  park,  where  during  the 
night  the  wolves,  jackals,  foxes,  etc.,  collected,  and  in 
the  morning  the  king  came  forth  with  his  grandees  to 
hunt  them. 

On  Easter  eve,  after  the  celebration  of  mass,  the 
great  banquet  took  place,  which  terminated  the  fast; 
all  then  rfi])aired  to  the  mce  course,  where  a  golden  or 
silver  drinking-cup,  fixed  on  the  to;>  of  a  high  pole, 
served  as  a  target--  for  the  young  men.     Then  began 


MOUTH    or    THI    fHAtI*    AT    KTl 


the  races  and  other  sports.  At  the  baiKjuet,  as  long 
as  the  OatholicoB  and  bishops  were  presuut,  tluTe  was 
only  unging;  but  as  s<M)n  as  they  had  retired,  the 
iiiBtnimeutaT  music  and  dancing  struck  up. 

Georgia,  according  to  her  own  chronicles,  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  monarchies  in  the  world.  She  has 
maintained  her  internal  state  and  constitution  through 
■nooeHive  ages,  notwithstanding  that  externally  she 
haa  been  compelled  to  submit  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
great  monarchiee  of  the  world,  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  Byaintines,  and  lastly  of  the 
Persians  and  Turks.  According  to  the  chi-oniclers, 
the  line  of  her  kings  cimimences  with  Kartlilos,  the 
wntewitorary  of  Abmliaut.     The  nuiubsr  and  datva 


of  this  dynasty  are  lost  in  obscurity;  to  them  suo- 
coedod  the  Nebrotides  ;  then  the  AriMcides.  numbering 
twenty-eight  king.s,  who  ruled  for  /56(J  years;  and 
atlerwards  the  dynasty  of  the  twenty  Khosroides,  who 
governed  for  454  years.  In  the  year  676  of  our  era 
the  first  of  the  Bagratide  family  ascended  the  throne, 
and  his  successors  retained  the  government  until  1800, 
when  they  ceded  it  to  Russia.  But  independent  of  the 
[Miriod  of  the  Karthlosidos,  we  have  historical  evidence 
that  the  Georgian  monarchy  had  in  1800  existed  un- 
interruptedly for  2246  yeara  No  other  princely 
family  can  trace  back  its  genealogy  to  the  ninth  cen- 
tury of  our  era  ;  the  Bagrati<leH  occupied  the  Georgian 
throne  in  one  unbroken  line  fi-om  the  sixth  oentui^. 


MOHOGGO   OR   HAROGGO. 


MAUBETANIA,  HU0HRIBU-L-AK8A. 

A  lavB  o>  DiKx»]>— HoBoooo  tmiciixT  coram^tfn  — 
CovrMd)  or  Fiti  Giut  TAiurt-HooM,  Abam,  B>b- 
BiBi,  Jiwi,  Ain>  MMton— MoBocoo  Amit— Civta  — 
Ot«b»  BtAiim  PBjnisKM— Tnv«>. 

Tbb  dutow  strip  of  land  which  liw  between  the 
Atlas  and  the  aea-baard  of  the  Atlantic  on  one  aide,  and 
the  Meditcnranean  on  the  other,  and  which  is  known  to 
Europeana  aa  the  Elmpii  >  -^f  Morocco  or  Marocoo,  haa 
ever  been  the  high  court «, :  r  -  J  -  nd  tronble  ;*  aa  part 
of  Knmidia,  Mauretania,  .  o  <arreetion  agunat 

Ptolemjr,  aon  of  Juba,  and  v  liued  by  Olaudina 

Caaar,  who  divided  the  land  v  two  prefectaraa, 
Tiogitana,  irom  Tingia,  now  Tangier-  and  llantetania 
OMMrieuda,  from  the  port  of  that  name  now  in  Algeria. 
When  the  Roman  E!(D|iire  waa  diamembered  by  the 
Northern  hordea,  Mauretania  fell  to  the  share  of  the 
Gotha,  in  whose  power  it  oootinoed  till  the  year  600, 
but  the  land  of  Satyii  was  never  doomed  to  know 
tmnqaillity :  the  Goths  yielded  it  to  the  Vandals^  the 
Vandala  to  the  Greeka,  and  the  Greeks,  in  their  torn, 
were  expelled  by  the  Saracena. 

Kor  waa  this  debatable  frontier  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Atlantic,  the  nanow  strait  betweaa 
Ennp*  and  Africa, 

Haoalss  diitaMDte  ftntsw 

<Bi«atJlattn*,LliM. 

I'M  a  laad  of  tronUe  under  the  ascendancy  of  the  fol- 
lu«rera  of  tile  Prophet  than  it  had  been  under  the  mle 
of  Kuropeana.  The  dynasty  of  the  ao-oalled  Aglabitea, 
whoae  orginal  seat  of  empire  waa  fixed  at  Kairwan 
(the  name  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  a  tribe, 
Kirmwan,  pronounced  Kirwan),  and  that  of  the  Edri- 
sites,  or  Edristea,  whose  capital  waa  Faa  (789-908), 
were  both  subjugsted  by  the  Fatimitea,  ao  wiled  after 
the  pearl-like  Fatima,  and  Vo,  being  afterwarda  occu- 
pied with  the  conqueat  of  ISgypt,  allowied  the  Zubeiritei^ 
or  Zeirida,  to  usurp  their  western  possessions  (97S), 
The  latter  were  again  suooeeded  by  the  Moravedi,  or 
Marabuta,  who  rose  into  military  consequence  in  A.D. 
1069,  under  Abu  Bekr,  Ben  Omar  Lunethuna,  a  oele- 
lii-ated  reformer  of  the  Muhammadan  religion,  who 
created  a  sect,  marked,  in  the  first  iustanoa^  by  (uriooa 
seal,  and  whkih,  issuing  from  Uie  desert  like  a  fiery 
hiirrioane^  threatened  by  tuma  Africa  and  E^irope.  They 
not  only,  under  their  emir,  Al  Mnmenim,  orTrinoe 
of  the  Faithful,"  oonquered  a  great  part  of  Barbery, 
but  they  even  carried  their  arma  into  Spain,  where  they 
defeat«d  the  Chriatian  forcea  in  the  neat  battle  of 
Sak,  A.O.  1086.  But  the  eccleaiasticJ  and  political 
sway  even  of  diis  enteipriaing  sect  cmlv  lasted  for 
*'sl>^7  I****-  !■>  ^*  BuddU  of  the  twelfth  centuij, 
they  gave  way  before  the  Almohadei^  suppcaed  to  bav« 
been  of  the  Bertter  nation.  Theae^in  tbair  tom,  baaama 
maatan  of  Mu|^ba-1-Aksa,  or  the  great  empire  of  the 
weat,  and  their  prinoaa  assumed  the  title  of  KhaUh. 

•  -NaatUssaas  rsbdisi''  — (OfM).  Thsy  wm  aiss  vagi, 
(ii^.«>S  ip4saUtl. bttUgsri, sad Hmm,  wUhl^s Bam.. 


After  the  lapss  of  a  eentmy,  intestine  diaeords  Uid  the 
Almohadee  open  to  the  succeaiful  inrcada  tt  rival 
trilwa ;  about  1 200  the  Merinitee  snaed  Fes  and  Morocco^ 
but  made  no  effort  to  re-establish  the  great  empre  of 
Mughrib.  Their  power  waa  overthrown  by  the  Oatagi, 
or  Oataai,  which  cirenmstance  gave  an  opoortnniiy  to 
a  sheriff  (AuUd  Ali),  or  descendant  of  Mnhamnad, 
aettled  at  Tafilet,  to  aaiae  the  sceptre,  wUeh  he  left  to 
his  tkmily.  The  praeent  snitan  ia  of  tbia  baily,  whieh, 
notwithstanding  frequent  levolutiooa^  and  aradiy  aeta 
of  reprisal  on  the  part  of  the  Buojiean  powen,  ha% 
owing  to  tba  international  Jsakmsy  of  thoas  vmrr  nowar% 
been  enabled  to  hold  its  sway  over  a  nation  of  handita 
and  piratea,  with  a  arnaU  number  of  oommereial  centres 
from  whence  to  derive  a  revenue,  for  neariy  three 
oenturiea. 

Contemplated  b  a  physical  point  of  view,  Moroooo 
ia  a  strip  of  land  whiek  atretchea  down  ftvaa  tiK  \thM 
in  three  great  terraeea  (Morocco  itaal(  at  the  imme- 
diate foot  of  the  monutaina,  being  one  thooaaad  four 
hundred  and  fifty  foet  above  Uie  level  of  theaan),  down 
to  the  Atlantic— the  Bahm-l-Dolmat,  or  sea  of  daik- 
neaa.  From  the  StraiU  of  Gibraltar  (Boghas)  to  the 
latitude  of  Fei,  excepting  the  northern  siMr  of  the 
monntaina  (to  judge  from  the  bold  aweepa  of  the  rivers 
and  the  lakcu\  is  ceeriy  a  level  to  the  foot  of  Atlas. 
VW>m  the  Sihn  to  the  Um-r-Rebidi,  the  countoy  dips 
eonsideraUy  toward*  the  weat,  and  still  more  so  from 
this  latter  river  t(>  the  plain  of  Moroeoow 

With  die  excefition  of  two  ranges  of  aehistoae  rocks 
with  quarts  that  break  the  uniformity  of  thia  long 
alope,  the  aoil  it  noatly  a  light  loam,  soeceeded  by  a. 
rich  loam,  some  gravel,  then  rich  dark  loam,  and  finally 
a  sandy  loam.  "  We  cannot,"  laya  Oaptain  Waahing- 
ton,  R.N.,  the  preaent  hydrograuher,  in  his  tff>Vr 
phioal  notice  of  the  empire  vi  Morocco  (•/eMm.  tj 
R.  0.  S.,  vol  i.,  p  133  H  M^.),  "fiUI  to  be  struck  by 
the  extraordinary  capabilitiea  of  the  aoil ;  fbom  the 
foot  of  AUaa  to  the  abores  <rf  the  Atlantic,  one  vaat 
even  plain.  Give  but  direction  to  the  watei%  whidi 
are  not  wanting,  and  abundance  would  speedily  follow. 
It  b  mortifying  to  see  anoh  blessings  spurned  hy  a 
bigoted  and  fonatio  govemment-^aad  covered  with 
waeda  that  mi|^t  give  food  to  milUona." 

Thia  aimple  configuration  is,  however,  further  inter- 
rupted here  and  there  bv  rock  formatione,  which 
advance  down  to  the  wnter'a  edge  as  at  Oape  BhuMo, 
the  ancieat  Harcnlee  promontorinss,  and  at  Oane 
Cantin,  aneiont  Usadinm  pramoatoriuB.  On  tna 
Mediterranean,  and  in  the  provinee  of  Kr  Rii;  the 
oountiy  ia  still  more  diversified ;  but  the  main  featuna 
of  the  ceuntry  may  be  said  to  bo  derived  from  a  mage 
of  bulky  mountains  which  attain  an  average  ebvatioa 
of  3,000  foet,  and  atretuh  down  firom  the  Athu  to  the 
Straits  of  QibralUr.  This  ehain  ia  gMianlly  known 
by  the  nam*  cf  Jibal  Hadid,  or  -  Monntaina  of  Iran," 
hat  O^ttainWashingtoa  liaait  Jibal  HaUd, "  Balovud 
Mountain."    (&*p.  H^) 

The  fine  oantral  alone  of  territory  is  Authar  marked 
on*  hj  ila  riven,  whieh  divide  it  into  fire  grant  vdkyn 

Thas.  five  Isassr  valla^  am^  be  mors  eanveniantl^ 
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gttm'f^  into  tvo  (p-oat  Uy<iro;(r*|<Uir4l  b»frini<i, 
that  of  till!  Wg.)  Sebu  ami  Ihat  of  iw  Ww)  Tlrn  r 
Hobieh  ,  aD(l  thrw  two  (livi,<iorjs  wouti  •n^rturfOnU  to 
the  provinoH  of  I''e!i  hihI  U>  tlmt  of-  ^on**-'.  Or. 
»c<:orcliiig  to  Captiim  Wasliiiif^n,  tliii  ?•«'  j^ri  j'  riircrs, 
the  Scbu  and  tba  Uiii  r-R.bieh,  iiwv  h«  vti>«fo<l  a* 
dividing  tbo  country  into  thico  i>irt.itioirs  wiuoh  would 
out  the  Ufiiil  hjrdrogniphical  brwiiiii  it  ludf 

Tho  iiih»i)it«tit(i  of  Morwyi  ini<y  be  clr*i<jfbl  into  five 
clrtjwfla — MmnH,  Aral'»,  BerbeTa,  Jew*,  in!  uegrom, 
Xavicr   Diirrieu    mtiiiiAtf^    tiiti    [xi^ruUtuc^'.    *<    alvn:.'. 

8,00(),000,  uf  which,  .icconliiij,-  I'   (ajiIhik  i  ivh,  in  J«U  ;  "M  ••h*.ft«»i.  In  'Sh-**!*-- 
introduutii>ii   to    K-icliirdwuV    '  >l.in«! •»."   t TnH'  "V   •  -,)' v»..  m<jj«-  !%. 
are   Moors  mid    Amlm.    5,iM>i|,««t.:    UmWck.    'i^if^'k- 
Jews,  and  th«  remwiHt.*  ii«n(W««i> 

The  Mm>n>,  degtii.  rjiv  ;*'.•  *'  tMt'-4»  -w^MIW"  *P! 
the  doncenddiit*  trf  ife<.j«i>  mJi*.  hihi  J/ «»•«  'ist*  erf  i)i|wht»  ' 
whrtii    ii;«!   -Aittijiio-t    »!    itnuL-iflii    by     P'erd:o*H-i    *«S  ' 
InabeiU.  ami  thw  flijjhl  of  I'tiniKljl  el  Chio<\  juit  ««j  «k<,1  J 
to  >hr  M'firifli  dyniiatv  ui  that  c  lui.tiy.     T!>«»t'>ki|3 
inliabit  iH*  to»i.»,  HI)  <his  hij^h  yfBima   i«iut#»    Uisv<«fr 
uittiit,  and   tVrui    tft-i     ailitm> ,    fJinir    laoironjjn,    ».h(. 
Mughrib,    IT    o.'oidwii.d     Arabic,    tnt*ruiir.ml    »hti 
Sivaiiiah.     Tho  MfKim  aiT  gtttii;r:»!!y  a  fiiii»  lookiut;  mcf 
of  i;ien,   tif  the   niiild't!  dtiitiiiv,  tbouj-;h  nt  fir«i.  si^lil 
iheii-  liMi««,  tJuwing  drew  gives  ihtshi  the  upjMariinL'e  of 
lurge  iiii-n  ;  after  middle  ago  they  beooino  lorpulent, 
b;>th  men  Hiid  woinon,  owiug  to  their  iiiiiotive  life     Fhe 
clmracleristi'ii  .■!'  tin;  Moor  are  idlcnetw,  ajMthy.  )>riUe 
ijjnoninuc,  and  oensviality ;  thougb  living  in  th«   uii<»t 
deploniblr  stjite  oi  ign<irHnc«,  tbi>y  look  with  eootflmpl 
on  all  othrr»,  tatniiii^y;  th«n»  b.>'  bmians.      Thoir  bi^fotrj, 
t)i),  id  eioeuMtv*,  oiid  wi  to  thtii  seitiuality,  it  knows  no 
bouiicU.     'iinr  'vay  u  ntuatlT  loung*!  iway  m  idhninns, 
except  fi'f  !!>•  tit!l>tit«,r  f  tv^-.'UBH  -if  ?^b  t<i'li.ir\id  (lit* 
rallv,  |>laviit|2  i«<.«ilj»r\.   ahwA  'jifviiM*  m  tihiinpoi!  at 
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(>fon)i«i»iv.;  UI  (tv»'  lit  faqittfmeTi,  yet  th«y  uu'tivate  f!ie 
gnmi'il  -u'f  ■,<vr  u«t»5  «e<i«.  Thair  lainf'*  "f  Uf»  remlura 
theiii  to  /»»  ■^>>>^l»;  *»»-l  «i;tjv»  thau  their  ueiJitMnmni  of 
the  plaioa  fh*>'-  u*""  fc!iji»rt;nt.!y  the  ■.ib"r;j»m.«»  of  the 
country  dov**' t*  »<!•♦  u.i.jURt4«iriii  if  the  iuountion*  ■■; 
tlie  Moons  4,..i  4rn4»i  ';  \w  long  Iweii  a  di»j)'\:f«l 
jioint,  wbetlMU  !<'4  ^imtug)!  t-iii  Shiiiiih  ap<iiik  the 
«Aine  tau(r»»J5»  "  *  '*««<i«tt  <>'  '•«'•  ««ii)«  iangiittgo, 
.JiiakiK.it,  vhi  «i»»4<»*  •H**t«  »♦*«  »•  M  irrnco,  and 
iijiok*  itji:    Ui )r*<|.>Hi»'    *1M»V  .■*    '4<nrr<ii».   tliinntly, 

•;-">■ 'UaJerta 

■  .    v  ■'»>,»    :i 

'     *  jSrS    irf    ' 


Ti»»  Jtt**  !<;'  MrvnxaJu  »j»  a  >.■«<■  •■■^  :i..m*'»>,>«3i  and  wr- 
viccalile  i«'d»-.  tti^y  »retlieohi»-.f  !«?vi««iiic«and  tmd««- 
mer.,  svo-i  lluf  ramisum  lJuoi(j;><  wl;i.fi  ail  foumieroiai 
biiniii«csa  !K  carrieit  on  witb  I'linipouua;  ibtsy  nre  ud«i> 
ui.ligad  !•>  Rubniit  lotUe  most  iiirrnidl offices,  aa  servants, 
p'iriors,  and  «  Hveiigtrsi.  They  are  oblig;'d  to  live  ;n  a 
partiouhn  quarter  of  thu  town,  and  tiiey  are  deapiso,! 
and  iuaulied  by  the  Moors,  whom  they  cloat  in  tnti  n 
0(1  all  ixicaaiotifl.  Thoy  liuve  no  red.WK.-i,  i»it  nisiat  ai 
(nit  to  l>f  abii.ied,  stnick,  nay,  to  t«  nt.oned  by  a  M'l 
in''iuin  ''hild,  !iioiiii»t  whom,  if  a  Jew  lill  np  hi*  h..('< 
be  '.rill  iiibiilibiy  swwit,  if  pattains;  n  ir.iwpw.  in  .«  .it. 
Uke  off  iiin  aiippe**.  if  he  meet  any  'if  th«>  Krtipor-  r'A 
boitwhoiit.  evnii  tho  old  r*e((;r-:i>«*f-.  tinj.  i.ile  l:up»iiJ.' 
tioncnbiiiea,  the  Jew  mnA  >!-iit"  t't  .••J-ij""*^  «-^!«t^iul 
playiitg  i«<.«ilj»r\.   ahwA  '>itv<iiM»  m  nhnrjpUK  at    obi*,  tji  tt»e  a»«!l  wU  *hvy  fxw*     A.w.*iki-  ^Mtivio-t  arts 

filll  galKip,  iii-ii.^-  Urtxr  (f  4>v»,  .'t.4  «ti'at;:.mj;  ahoi^     The  '  or  wiipw,  o'tr  a>SBei»i  mtfi~:»*»<*<"> i»«?   CT  -<^.  uttr  «oo- 

pride  of  ti.f  .Moor  i»  <a  iu*  l>.i«Mf„      »  ici  sll  their  »->^'.'.<  J  saMw  m^.H-j*    a*  f<w  sw.'twtJujt  '.  f««»*w<se  "i   veraw  <•! 


they  jioawNo    the   njiuai    viiti  (i^     iivulratKl   iiy   iSwtr  j  e.}»i,Ui(v  *■■*»/ 'jifijiftuo,  !=«■  •»  i^'v-stoj  <«a».?n»sr»i»o», 

religion.  uus[)ita!ity,  aoii  fortilUiie  ni^dtr  aiivtrakj  mafi  j  nej>«**-wy.  liwy  Aii-*  >**  iar  (Slw-    iJT!S» 

miiifortnne.  :      TJm  ••msf'*'-  <»'*  "*'?  ""*  "'t-Tf  \AwetmHf.  y^»  »•)(>''(. 

The  Ar.ibs,  like  the  M*r»r*.  orifpnallf  from  (b«  mm,  ;  nuJ  b«»n,  m  ^n  mi^*y»  oiif'Ji*.''}  .'-K<m*»%    ■,--.  »■<•#■ 
ovortpread  the  plains,  tiiriiig  lit   i«  nt»  usually  jutiot-     '.rMWc,  y«t  i!  e«  «*)ii«tSniioe  rwaefe  rt» ' 
in  a  cirtOa,   hnnie  uaJUxl   du«»r^,  or   ihiuam,  by    uii?    p'riaiic*.  aud  fpi:«  th^jf  .'!««i<»'i»     ("'i  > 

Pt«i)ch,  and  following  ii  iiimmti:'     jM^.toril,  and  juwis   ;  iundii   bijjh  *<■     S.«M>tf.  ■<>.*y.   ♦»  m    ■*«■  »•«•((*    -«5 


^V  -t*5S.'; 


Of  ■<»"»#i- 

-rfi    W!i»    (t4fl 
j     ;i  «>»ftOliJ»»H!    »Bi:>«vJ 


tory  life.     Whon  the  soil  is  unpr^eliicttve,  tlio  l>wtmjfo  '  HoKiti  a  ^aJy  ^tijJ'i 
scanty,  or  their  tents  ik»  fui)  of  rUxi*  and  vertuiti  f.h*i  \  .•iij!ji«i«*f'   *  '!|*|» 
they  can  no  longer  real  i:i  ijiiiel.  that  deouofi  ard  rt^  i  b»*«  ra**^*'*  {-W   ' 
another  spot,  a  aprinu;  of  wat^r  oi  .«  t*.iiu'a  i.iiiih  xcuft     atitivr  ^*.il^•  »•••  ■ 
rally  infltirticing  the  selection.      Tb-t   Araba  are,  by  j  .W.^»>i» o    «   !■<.' 

virtue  of  ilieir  faith,  ho^pitJible,  aud  >.  ben  tbey  j<rs»n«H*  '  n;  ij^s*.,,  »ji«  »   te,^y  «*    *rtw  Re's*!  ^Jti<»ist».  |fe""., 
ffiay  be  triLited  ;  but  they  are  gr»a«l  ihieveh,  «i*-.i  -ihinkni    »i,  ftij-   fla'hjf'      ''*'*?'  *^  tf-wij  "' 

beut  ou  mihchinf     It  in  they  who.  .jy  theexotwww  t!i.-y  ;  ttw  jfT'.woil,  VfSi^.*.**  «ltj(f  «a*»  «* 
have  coiumitf'd  on  th«  Freacli  frontier  and  «'    *.Vti.».  j  «et  hiji^t*. 
and  \,hich  the  Mooiisb  governwei.l.  have  imifii  aswthlc  !      Mr.    R'>it»r'b«?'''  H'ttnf i *"■ 
to  roprcBs,  involved  the  int.ter  in  «  U'  with   tValu;*'  lUid  }  «r()aiit'.,  a*  UM;!f;r'eiil5W*ii..'  ■ 
Spain  at  the  mui«  tim«      The  .\ral>«  are  tt  fiii<>  hmly  j  and  Bflr*V!T«     ■J'h«y*rR,  b 
race,    tiightly   made,   and  nuder   ttve  iniddU  mee  ,   Uk>  j  luit.  fct^uea!!;  th'  burT>>»t  "^ 
girla,  wbi'U  young,  :»r«>  {•retty,  l«n   jose  itll  ni'rsoli-rfi*  '  driww.  fcsibr'iitl'ivr^t  !« 
a»  age  advanoeJi.  as  all  the  do!..e«t«  tjiitiaa  ixii  lij;  tfiOMt.         Wr-    »'-t» 
Their  language  i;>  tba  SurtMl),  'if  Arabic  of  tiii*  l^MM       -        - 
but  niuch  wrrupt.fld.  ,v/ 

The  Berbero  —  Amaslgh  and  SJioltiha — uw>abit  Um-      > 
mountain  miigp  of  VtlaH;  *Ae  iVvfawjt  tli»  ayrth  aasi^/^rt  i:  "    : 
part,  aa  far  a«  to  the  proviin*  of  TkU«,  the  '««b.>r  j  miMi   buf4;  iH 
thence  t<i  the  itonth- ••cut.     Th«j  Urij  v.*ti«fly  ti»  »E'*',-«    wer  MiHt    '* 
of  houaea  built  of  stonM  «u.'   »»•><},  with  aiM^  •,«*;»      m.m  lirn  ofSit. 
Kuaaiuiiitlly  in  tents,  anti  «ie»>  lu  t;*tv«« :  titM^-  sttt!;    tWcMMt*!    t*^*' 
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hydrompbintl    bMini, 
that  o?  the  Wad  Um-r- 


grira{«d  into  two  great 
that  of  the  Wad  Sebu  and  thkt 
Rabiah ;  and  theee  two  dirinoiu  wonld  oormpond  to 
the  proTinoe  of  Fet  and  to  that  of  Moroooa  Or, 
aooording  to  Captain  Washington,  the  two  great  rivers, 
the  Sebu  and  the  Uia-r-Rebieh,  may  be  viewed  as 
diriding  the  oonntiy  into  three  partitiona,  which  would 
out  the  laid  hydrographical  basink  in  halt 

The  inhabitant*  of  Morocco  may  be  divided  into  five 
filaaiee — Moora,  Arabs,  Berbers,  Jewa,  and  negroes. 
Xavier  Darrieu  estimates  the  population  at  about 
8,000,000,  of  which,  aooording  to  Oaptain  Cave,  in  his 
introduction  to  Richardson's  "Morocco,"  4,000,000 
are  Sioors  and  Arabs,  2,000,000  Berbers,  500,000 
Jews,  and  the  remainder  negroes. 

The  Moors,  degenerate  race  of  noble  ancestors,  are 
the  deaoendants  of  those  who  were  driven  out  of  Spain 
when  the  conquest  of  Granada  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabelk,  and  the  Bight  of  Boabdil  el  Chioo,  put  an  end 
to  the  Moorish  dynasty  in  that  country.  These  chiefly 
inhabit  the  towns,  till  the  high  offices  under  Qovem- 
ment,  and  form  the  military;  their  languaoe,  the 
Mughrib,  or  occidental  Arabic,  intermixed  wUh 
S|ianish.  The  Moors  are  generally  a  6ne  looking  race 
of  men,  of  the  middle  stature,  though  at  first  sight 
their  loose,  flowing  drees  gives  them  the  appearance  of 
large  men  ;  after  middle  age  they  become  corpulent, 
IkiUi  men  and  women,  owing  to  their  inactive  life.  The 
characteristics  of  the  Moor  are  idleness,  apathy,  pride, 
ignorance,  and  sensuality;  though  living  in  the  most 
deplorable  state  of  ignorance,  they  look  with  contempt 
on  all  others,  terming  them  barbarians.  Their  bigotry, 
too,  is  excessive,  and  aa  to  their  sensuality,  it  knows  no 
bounds.  The  «iay  is  usually  lounged  away  in  idleness, 
except  for  the  military  exercise  of  Lab  el-Barud  (lite- 
rally, playing  powder),  which  consists  in  charging  at 
filll  gallop,  firing  their  guns,  and  stopping  abort  The 
pride  of  the  Moor  is  in  hii>  bursa  With  all  their  vioea 
they  possess  the  usual  virtuee  inculcated  by  their 
religion,  hospitality,  and  fortitude  under  adversity  and 
nisfortoiM. 

The  Arabs,  like  the  Moon,  originally  from  the  east, 
overspread  the  pLuns,  living  iu  tents  usually  pitched 
in  a  circle,  hence  called  duwars,  or  douars,  by  the 
PMnch,  and  following  a  nomndio,  pantoral,  and  pi  oda- 
tory  life.  When  the  soil  is  unproductive,  the  herbage 
scanty,  or  their  tents  so  fun  of  fleas  and  vermin  that 
they  can  no  longer  rest  in  quiet,  they  decamp  and  seek 
another  spot,  a  spring  of  water  or  a  saint's  tomb  gene- 
rally inflnencing  the  selection.  The  Arabs  are,  by 
virtue  of  their  foith,  hosfNtable,  and  when  thry  promise 
may  be  trusted ;  but  they  are  great  thieves,  and  always 
bent  on  mischief.  It  is  they  who,  by  the  exoesMs  they 
have  committed  on  the  Fhinch  frontier  and  at  Oeuta, 
and  which  the  Moorish  government  have  been  unable 
to  repress,  involved  the  latter  in  war  with  France  and 
Spain  at  the  same  time.  The  Arabs  are  a  fine  hardy 
race,  slightly  made,  and  under  the  middle  sixe ;  the 
girl%  when  young,  are  pretty,  but  lose  all  attractions 
*■  age  advanoee,  as  all  the  domestic  duties  bll  on  them. 
Their  language  is  the  Koraah,  or  Arabic  of  the  Koran, 
but  mnoh  corrupted. 

Th«  Berbers — Amaiigh  and  Shnluhs — inhabit  the 
■MMUttain  range  of  AthM;  the  former  the  north-eastern 
part,  liii  &r  •■  to  the  province  of  Tedia,  the  bttter 
thenoa  to  the  loath-waai  They  live  chiefly  in  viUagea 
at  hatmm  b«Ut  of  alonas  and  mud,  with  slate  roofs, 
MOMirtuiMlly  ill  tmia,  aad  ana  in  caves :  their  chief 


occupation  is  that  of  huntsman,  yet  they  cultivate  the 
ground  and  rear  many  be«a  Tliair  mode  of  life  renders 
them  more  robust  and  utiva  than  their  neighbuun  of 
the  phuna.  They  are  apparently  the  aborigines  of  the 
country  driven  to  the  mountains  by  the  incursions  ol 
the  Moors  and  Arabs.  It  has  long  been  a  disputed 
point,  whether  the  Amaxigh  aad  Shuluh  speak  the 
same  language  or  a  dialect  of  the  same  language. 
Jackson,  who  reaided  many  yean  in  Morocco,  and 
spoke  the  occidental  Arabic,  or  Mughrib,  fluently, 
declares  that  they  are  not ;  but  Oaptain  Washington 
was  satisfied,  by  farther  inquiry,  that  they  were  dialects 
of  the  same  languagd  Count  Oraberg  also  speaks  oi 
the  Shilah,  plunU  Shuluh,  as  a  branch  of  the  A  maiighs^ 
having  a  dialect  of  their  own.  What  Captain  Wash- 
ington suspected.  Earth  has  since  alM>  established  as  a 
great  ethnological  fact,  that  the  Berber  is  the  langUHge 
spoken  among  the  Kabayil,  or  tribes  dwelling  the  whole 
length  of  the  mighty  range  of  Atlas,  and  is,  indeed, 
the  native  idiom  of  all  Northern  Africa. 

The  Jaws  of  Morocco  are  a  very  numeroua  and  ser- 
viceable body;  they  are  the  chief  meohsuicsand  trades- 
men, and  the  medium  through  which  all  commercial 
business  is  carried  on  with  Europeans;  they  are  also 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  most  menial  offices,  as  servants, 
porters,  and  scavengers.  They  are  obliged  to  live  in  a 
|iartioular  quarter  of  the  town,  and  they  are  despised 
and  insulted  by  the  Moors,  whom  they  cheat  in  return 
on  all  occasions.  They  have  no  redress,  but  must  sub- 
mit to  be  abused,  struck,  nay,  to  be  stoned  by  a  Mus- 
sulman child,  against  whom,  if  a  Jew  lift  up  his  hand, 
he  will  infallibly  lose  it;  if  passing  a  mosque,  he  must 
take  off  his  slippers;  if  he  meet  any  of  the  Emperor's 
household,  even  the  old  negresses,  the  late  imperial 
concubines,  the  Jew  must  doff  his  slippers,  and  stand 
close  to  the  wall  till  they  pass.  Yet  such  persons  are, 
or  were,  our  official  interpreters — nay,  more,  our  con- 
sular agents ;  as  for  repeating  a  message  on  terms  of 
equality  to  an  emperor,  or  a  spirited  remonstrance,  if 
necessary,  they  dsjre  not  for  their  lives. 

The  negroes,  who  are  not  very  numerous,  are  skves, 
and  here,  as  in  more  civilised  couutrieit,  are  articles  of 
traffic;  yet  they  sometimes  reach  stiktions  of  great  im- 
portance, and  gain  their  freedom.  The  negro's  character 
stands  high  for  fidelity,  and,  as  is  well-known,  the 
Sultan's  Ixidy-guard,  the  only  standing  army,  is  chiefly 
composed  of  these.  This  body-guard,  which  is  said  to 
have  reached  100,000  under  Mulai  Ishmael,  was  not 
above  5,000  strong  when  Captain  Washington  visited 
Morocco  in  1829-30.  These  soldiers  all  carry  long 
muskets,  which  they  use  with  great  dexterity,  firing 
at  full  gallop.  They  are  hardy,  sleeping  usually  on 
the  ground,  without  any  extra  covering,  even  in  cold, 
wet  nighta. 

Mr.  Richardson  deaoribea  the  Mooriah  oaTalry,  or 
spahia,  as  being  indifferently  composed  of  Moora,  Arabs, 
and  Berbers.  They  are,  he  says,  usually  pbunly  dressed, 
but,  beneath  the  bumua,  many  of  them  waar  the  Moorish 
dress,  embroidered  in  the  richest  style. 

But  (adds  Mr.  Richardson)  the  defeat  of  the  Em- 
peror's eldest  son,  Sidi  Muhammad,  at  the  battle  of  Illy, 
who  commanded  upwards  of  forty  thociand  of  these 
cavaliers,  has  thrown  a  shade  over  theandant  celebrity 
of  this  Moorish  corps,  and  these  prond  honamen  have 
linoa  become  discouraged.  On  that  fiital  day,  how- 
aver,  none  of  the  black  bo4y-guard  of  tha  Emperor 
waa  brought  into  action.  They  muster  about  thirty 
Uioosanil   avroQ^     Thii  oorM  or  tha  Abead-Sidi- 
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1  uMiiiri,'  are  ■oldi''s  who  pofwpiw  the  must  oool  and 
nnilHiinted  couragB ;  retreat  with  them  is  never  thought 
iif.  Unlike  the  JanisMrieN  of  old,  their  sole  ainliition 
is  til  (ibfy,  and  not  to  ruU  their  sovereign.  Thi«  fidelity 
to  the  Sbereefs  remains  unshaken  through  all  the 
rhiickg  of  the  empire,  and  to  the  person  of  the  Empeivr 
they  arc  completely  devoted.  In  a  country  like 
Morocco,  of  widely  distinct  races  and  hostile  tribes,  all 
naturally  detesting  each  other,  the  Emperor  finds  in 
them  his  only  safety.  I  cannot  withhold  the  remark, 
that  this  body  guard  places  before  us  the  character  of 
the  negro  in  a  very  favourable  light,  lie  is  at  once 
brave  and  faithful,  the  two  essentinl  ingredients  in  the 
formation  and  development  of  heroic  naturea 

There  exixts  also  a  kind  of  militia  system,  by  which 
the  sultan's  subjects  are  liable  to  be  called  out  under 
certain  circumstances,  when  they  are  supposed  to  be 
provided  with  a  hone ;  but  naturally,  in  case  of  in- 
vasion, this  could  not  be  ex|)ected  to  obtain  in  all 
cases,  the  supply  being  very  limited. 

The  regular  army,  of  which  the  sovereign  of  Morocco 
disposes  is  variously  estimated  at  from  40,000  to  fiO,000 
men,  including  the  Black  Quard,  the  Moorish  cavalry, 
the  artillery,  which  has  cannon  and  hnwitzei-s  on  the 
new  model,  and  some  battalions  of  riflemen,  armed 
with  new  rifles.  In  caiie  of  the  proclamation  of  ii  holy 
war,  the  Berber  tribes,  including  the  Amazigh,  the 
Bhuluh,  as  well  as  all  the  other  Kabayil  of  the  disvant 
iitla.«,  and  even  the  warlike  Tuwarik  of  the  desert, 
swell  the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  by  some  hundreds  of 
tnousandH  of  sober,  intrepid,  and  enduring  fanatic*. 
The  Arabs  tiHtiii-ally  tiike  the  side  of  their  faith,  and, 
although  the  Angails,  or  Anjads,  and  the  Mujers,  or 
Maias,  have  been  xnlijugutcd  by  the  French,  and  the 
line  of  const  from  Ceutii  to  Tetuan  has  been  subjected 
in  the  late  Spanish  «ar,  the  Anj'>rah  and  other  for- 
miilalile  tribes  still  hold  the  mountains  of  the  Kif 
which  ai-n  only  accessible  by  sea  at  a  single  (loint  near 
Onpe  Tres  Forcaa 

The  S|ianiards,  it  is  to  be  observed,  have  held  pos- 
session of  Cento,  a  fortified  port  on  the  Mediterranean, 
—the  Sobtah  of  the  Moors — on  the  Bahrn-i-Kumi,  or 
"  Sea  of  the  KomanH,"  and  at  the  eastern  entrance  to 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  ever  since  1041.  Ceuta,  built 
on  a  small  iieninsulu,  about  three  miles  in  length,  which 
juts  out  in  a  north  north-eaKt  direction,  exactly  opposite 
rjibraltar,  is  wuxhed  on  three  sides  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  is  separated  on  the  fourth  from  Moorish 
territory  by  the  Campo  of  Ceuta,  a  vacant  8|iace  com- 
manded by  the  auns  of  the  fortress.  To  this  Campo  of 
Ceuta  was  added,  by  treaty  in  1845,  a  further  tract,  as 
pa8tur«ge-ground  for  cattle,  which  had,  from  time 
immennrial,  been  the  property  of  the  Arab  tribe  of 
Anjerah,  and  which  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  any 
but  a  despotic  government  to  alienate.  Beyond  this 
tract  of  {jasturage  is  the  Jebel  Hadid,  or  the  "  Iron 
Mountain,"  also  called  Sierra  Bnllones,  a  range  of  hilhi 
which  unite  the  JebelThatuth,  or  Apes  Hill,  the  ancient 
Abyla,  and  one  of  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  with  the 
Atlas,  and  of  which,  according  to  the  ancients,  the 
Septem  Fratrea  formed  the  starting-point,  beyond 
Abyla  and  Tingia,  or  Tangier. 


■  TlicM  trained  baodi  of  negraes  esll  themielvet  Abmd-Sidi- 
Botkari,  ftoDi  the  patron  aint  whom  they  adopted  in  lettlinip 
in  Honcco,  the  celebrated  Sidi-Bolihari,  oomnMntator  on  the 
Koran,  and  a  native  of  Bokhan,  a*  liit  asm*  implies.  Hit  com- 
tataUij  it  almiitt  as  mach  Tcnenlcd  *i  tlia  Koran  itsslt 


At  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  8«pt«mbct 
last  (18>'S8),  the  Anjerah  committed  acta  of  aggreMion 
against  the  Spanish  garrison  of  Ceuta,  and  remored  the 
stones  on  which  were  carved  the  arms  of  Spain,  that 
marked  the  boundary  between  Spanish  and  Moorish 
territory,  and  it  was  this  act  of  primary  aggreasion  on 
the  part  of  the  Arabs  that  led  to  the  late  war. 

The  towns  and  porta  on  the  Mediterraneui  Mpect  ot 
Morocco  are  of  considerable  interest,  but  our  informa- 
tion regarding  them  is  very  soiinty,  except  as  fiur  as 
regards  the  praesidios  uf  Spain,  or  the  well-known  and 
frequented  towns  of  Tetuan  and  Tangier.  Ai  the 
mouth  of  the  Muluyah,  or  Malwia,  now  the  frontier 
river,  is  the  little  town  with  »  OMtle  called  K>lat-el- 
Wad,  "  the  castle  of  the  river,"  "  the  oaatallum  me- 
diocre" of  Sallust.  To  the  weat  of  this  river  are 
Jezairu  1-Ja*farin,  or  islands  of  ilia  Beni  Jafiar,  oom- 
monly  known  a^  the  ZafGuines,  or  Jaflisrinea,  and 
which  belong  to  Spain.  These  islands  hsTe  been 
recently  fortified — it  would  appear  in  onticipsMon  of 
events  now  going  on. 

The  next  Spanish  possession  is  Melilah  (Melilla  of 
our  map),  a  very  ancient  city,  founded  by  tne  Outha- 
ginians,  and  built  near  the  Cape  of  Tres  Foroas.  It 
is  said  to  contain  a  population  of  3000  souls.  On  an 
isle  near  and  joined  to  the  mainland  b/  a  drawbridge 
is  a  SiMtnish  convict  settlement.  There  is  an  exceed- 
ingly spacious  and  commodious  bay  to  the  east.  Alhu- 
cemos  is  another  small  inland  and  praesidio  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  contains  500  to  600  inhabitants.  It 
commandH  the  bay  of  same  name,  and  is  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river.  Penon  de  Velet  is  the  third  praesidio 
island  ;  it  is  on  a  rock,  and  commands  a  very  strong 
position  at  the  moutli  of  the  Kivcr  Ghomnrah,  where 
was  the  ancient  city  I'lirietina,  known  to  the  Spaniards 
as  Veloz  de  la  Qomeni.  Beyond  are  the  small  ports  of 
Gellis,  and  the  fishing-town  of  Tegaza,  suid  to  contain 
a  f.hottsand  souls. 

Richardson  says  of  the  previncos  of  Rif  (Er  Rif  of 
our  map),  and  Garet,  which  contain  these  maritime 
towns,  that  they  are  "  rich  and  highly  cultivated,  but 
inhabited  by  a  warlike  and  semi-barbarous  race  of 
uerours,  over  whom  the  Kiniicror  exeroises  an  ex- 
tremely precarious  authority.  Among  these  tribes 
Abd-el-Kader  sought  refuge  and  supimrt  when  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  Algeria,  and  where  he  defied  all 
the  power  of  the  im|)erial  government  for  several 
months.  Had  the  emir  chosen,  he  could  have  remained 
in  Rif  till  this  time ;  but  he  determined  to  try  his 
strength  in  a  pitched  battle,  which  should  decide  his 
fate. 

The  scvage  Rifians  assemble  for  barter  and  trad« 
on  market  days,  which  are  occasions  of  fierce  and  in- 
cessant q\iarrel8  among  themselves,  when  it  is  not 
unusual  for  two  or  three  persons  to  be  left  dead  on 
the  spot.  Should  any  unfortunate  vessel  strike  on 
these  coasts,  the  crew  find  themselves  in  the  hands  of 
inhuman  wreckers.  No  Eluropean  traveller  has  ever 
visited  these  provinces,  and  we  may  state  positively 
that  journeying  here  is  more  dangerous  than  in  the 
farthest  wastes  of  Sahara.  Spanish  renegades,  how- 
ever, are  found  among  them,  who  have  escaped  from 
the  praesidios,  or  peuM  settlements.  The  Rif  country 
is  full  of  mines,  and  is  bounded  south  by  one  of  the 
leaser  obains  of  the  Atlas  running  parallel  with  the 
ooost  Forests  of  ourk  clothe  the  moontain  slopes ;  the 
Berbers  graze  their  herds  and  flocks  in  the  deep  greeo 
valleys,  wd  export  quantitias  of  akiiMi 
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Tetwut  (TeUwin,  Rywi,  pliinti  of  the  Ber)>er  word 
Til)  in  th«  moRt  oentral  point  from  whioh  to  con- 
trol the  piracy  of  the  RiHuns.  Thn  town  i*  built 
on  the  declivity  of  •  hill,  about  half  a  mile  from 
•  small  river  (Martel,  or  Martin),  whioh  fulls  into 
the  ^'•■<literninnnn  five  milee  from  the  town.  The 
mouti<  the  river  formi  a  harbour  for  vemeli  of 
middlioj^  -izft.  Tetuan  oarriea  on  a  cnnsiderable  ooui- 
meroe  with  Olbraltar,  Spain,  FVance,  and  Italy,  export- 
ing wool,  l>arley,  wax,  leather,  hiilea,  cuttle,  raulen,  and 
fruit,  of  which  latter  the  valley  ol  the  Martel  pn^iice:* 
ahundanuo  of  the  6neiit  quality.  It  is  a  very  ancient 
city,  and  wan  called  )>y  the  Rimiunii  Tetnanum,  The 
hoiUM  are  good,  but  the  iitreet*are  exceedingly  narrow. 
1'he  oaiitle  u  built  higher  on  thn  hill,  so  that  it  hu«  ftiU 
command  over  the  t<iwn.  Thn  population  has  been 
variouHly  estimated,  one  account  fixing  it  at  16,000, 
and  another  at  40,000.  Mr.  Kiohuroion  amusingly 
enough  values  the  population  at  from  9,000  to  12,000 
ioul^  "  including,  beaides  Moon  and  Aratis,  4,000 
Jew,  2,000  negroea,  and  8,000  Rerbem."  The 
latter  atone  would  make  14,000,  witltout  Moora  and 
AraU 
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Tiirmn  tm  Tiroii— Laiouks  ov  Biiontn— Pabli  or 
Anrmvt—An  Knoush  I>obt  ik  thi  Timi  or  Cstuis 
II.— DiacKirTioit  or  tui  Towia  and  CiSTU— In  cniir 
Hoiooi  — I.ABODHs  or  Till  akti-Slaviiiv  Sociitt  — Bom. 

■AaomilT    BT    TBI     FBIINCR  — ADlCDOn       or    A    Mooiiisii 
KliriaoB — CoriDiTT   or  thi   Mooua-  IliiiTiiH   Commxk. 

OUL    AODTMHS  —  StHBIT     MlMSTItlLS  —  ANBODOIIS    OF 
BDaOrBAM      CoBiDLS  —  DiOBADATION     OB     HWB      FUKO- 

noBABin— Thb  Ciobbobb  or  tbi  Ebouib. 

Ir  any  one  wishes  to  pass  at  once  from  European 
civiliaation  to  oriental  barbarism,  he  has  only  to  oroas 
the  strait  from  Oibraltar  to  Tangier,  a  distance  not 
exceeding  that  between  Dover  and  Calais,  and  his 
desirea  will  in  every  way  be  gratified.  Expelled  for 
now  more  than  two  centuries  from  the  rich  lands 
which  they  bad  usurped  from  the  Saracens  in  Euro|ie, 
the  Moors  have  ever  since,  with  Berbers  in  the  moun- 
tains, Arabs  on  their  pastures,  and  Jews  in  their  pui-tt, 
held  to  that  narrow  strip  of  land  which  is  known 
among  themaelree  as  Mughribu  I'aksa,  or  western 
Mugbrib,  to  distinguish  it  m>m  Algeria,  or  Mughribu 
I'auaat  of  "  the  east,"  and  they  have  there  perpetuated 
tboM  evils  and  upheld  that  form  of  civilisation  which 
has  ever  been  declining  when  not  stationary  ;  a  vtate 
of  tilings  which  is  insepaimble  from  a  religion  which 
disoouragea  knowledge  and  intercommunication,  and  a 
government  which  discards  lii'crty  and  enlightenment. 

Situated  as  this  port  and  sti  'onghold  of  the  Moors  is, 
like  Gibraltar  at  the  narrow  eat  part  of  the  strait,  it 
has  been  a  place  of  mora  or  less  importance  from  re- 
mote antiquity.  The  Tiugis  or  Tiggis  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romana,  it  gave  lU  name  to  the  province  of 
Tingitana  in  Mauretania,  and  Pliny  aacribea  its  foun- 
dation to  Antaus — that  Lybian  giant,  son  of  Neptune 
and  Terra,  who  boasted  that  he  would  erect  a  temple 
to  his  fiither  with  the  sculls  of  his  antagonists,  but  who 
was  overthrown  by  Hercules — it  is  to  be  supposed  at 
the  time  when  thivt  great  civiliser  of  antiquity  ended 
his  labonn  by  opening  the  gates  of  the  Atlantic  to 
olden  navigation. 

Tingia  was  raised  by  Augustus  to  the  rank  of  a  free 
city,  and,  in  the  time  of  C      Uoa  Qmnr,  became  a 


Roman  colony,  and  was  siiiiiu  time  known  by  tint  imiue 
of  Julia  Traductii,  and  of  Ciegiirea.  Of  its  subsequent 
fortunes  or  niiiifdrtiines  we  know  little  till  it  wo*  con- 
quered by  the  Siiracens. 

The  ^l0(lnl  call  the  .ilace  Tanjnh,  "amidst  vines," 
and  they  relate  that  Benhod  Sahab  El  Alem,  who  ' 
built  it,  also  surrounded  it  with  walls  of  metiil,  and 
constructed  its  liouNes  of  gold  and  silver.  And  it  re- 
mained in  this  prosperous  condition  until  destroyed  by 
some  lierber  kingx,  who  carried  away  all  its  trcasurea. 
Not  only  did  the  Phoenicians,  in  whose  times  the 
"  Straits  "  were  known  as  the  "  fretum  Oaditannm," 
Romans,  Qoths.  and  Arabs  successively  effect  the  con- 
quest of  this  thrt-shold  of  Europe  and  Africa,  but  it  was 
long  a  hone  of  eager  contention  between  the  Moors  and 
Portuguese.  Ill  1471,  AlouEo,  King  of  Portugal,  took 
it  from  the  Moors;  and  in  10li2,  it  came  into  the 
liiinds  of  t'le  English,  as  part  uf  the  dowry  of  Catherine, 
queen  of  Charles  11.,  but  it  was  evacuated  in  1684,  on 
account  of  the  ex  iionse. 

Old  Tangier  (Tiinjah-lialiya)  is  situated  about  four 
miles  east  of  the  present  town,  near  a  little  river  called 
Khalk,  or  Tingia,  and  which  is  partly  spanned  over  by 
the  remains  of  a  once  finely- built  Roman  bridge.  Here 
was  likewise  an  artificial  port,  where  the  Roman  galleys 
retired  ;  and  Lempriire  tells  us,  that  before  the  mouth 
of  the  Tingis  was  choked  up  with  sand-banks,  the 
Emperor  used  to  winter  his  ships  at  its  mouth.  The 
old  bridge  does  not  appear  to  have  broken  down  with 
time,  but  to  have  lieen  wilfully  destroyed  by  the 
Moors.  Count  Grabert  estimates  the  |iopulation  of 
Tangier  at  10,000,  including  2,tiOO  Jews,  1,400  negroea, 
300  Berbers,  and  about  100  Christians. 

The  town  occupies  a  very  small  space  of  ground, 
l)eing  built  n|ion  an  eminence  "  which  appears  to  lise 
out  of  the  sea  "  (son  of  Neptune  aad  Terra  !)  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall.  The  land  for  a  small  distauoe 
round  is  laid  out  into  vineyards,  orchards,  and  corn- 
fields, beyond  whioh  are  tracts  of  sand,  with  lofty  and 
liarren  hills.  The  houses  ara  also  described  as  being  in 
general  mean  and  ill  furnished,  the  roofs  quite  flat, 
both  these  and  the  walls  white- washed,  and  all  the 
apartments  in  ground  floor,  as  then  is  no  second 
story.  Contrary  to  the  usual  custom  in  Barbary,  the 
Moors  and  Jews  live  intermixed  at  Tangier.  The 
Jews  also,  instead  of  going  bare-footed  by  compulsion, 
as  at  Morocco,  are  only  required  to  do  it  when  passing 
a  street  where  there  is  a  mosque  or  a  sanctuary. 

The  foreign  consuls,  except  the  French,  who  had  a 
residence  at  Salee,  all  resided  at  that  time  at  Tangier. 
Before  the  reign  of  thii  preceding  emperor  Sidi  Manam- 
mad,  they  were  allowed  to  live  at  Tetuan  (Tetawin, 
"  eyes  "),  a  town  greatly  preferable  to  Tangier  for  the 
beauty  of  the  adjacent  country.'  A  singular  circum- 
stance occasioned  the  expulsion  of  the  Cnristiaus  from 
that  pkoe.  An  Eurojiean  gentleman  was  amusing 
himself  with  shooting  birds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town, 
when  he  accidentally  wounded  an  old  Moorish  woman. 
Upon  this  the  Emperor  swora  by  his  beard  that  no 
Christian  should  ever  again  enter  the  town  of  Tetuan. 
The  consuls  indemnified  themselves  as  far  as  pnasible 
for  this  change  by  erecting  country- houses  in  which 
they  for  the  most  part  dwelt,  in  eigoying  there  such 
amusements  as  the  country  afibrda,  and  which,  as  far 
as  shooting,  fishing,  gardening,  and  the  purnuits  of 
natural  history  are  concerned,  are  by  no  means  des- 
picable. 
Captain  Washington  desoribM  Tangier  in  1831  aa 
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aitnatcd  nn  a  uterp  nccIiTity,  rising  iit  cnce  from  the 
beach  uimI  invseiitiDg  ito  eaHteni  and  not  unpleosiiig 
aspect  tu  a  hay  about  three  inilcH  wide.  It  wan  lur- 
rounded  by  inniildering  walls,  nmud  and  iiqimre  towers 
every  aixty  paces,  and  three  strong  gates.  Itsdefencps 
towards  tlie  sea  were  two  battfiifs,  one  above  the 
other  on  the  MHith  side  nf  the  8«.i-gHt«.  Direutly  in 
front  of  the  landing  place,  high  on  the  wall,  were  about 
twelve  guns  ;  to  the  north,  in  a  ciit;iilar  battery  com- 
manding the  bay,  about  twenty  guiiM  of  all  calibres, 
mounted  on  clumsy  Moorish  carriages,  which  would 
not  stand  fire  for  ten  minutes  ;  crowning  ail,  to  the 
north,  was  an  old  and  extensive  castle — Al  Kasliah — 
•nd  the  residence  of  the  Oovenior.  It  was  in  ruins  in 
Lempriire's  time  (1789),  and  at  the  time  it  was  visited 
by  Washington,  ruined  walls  and  a  ditch  were  its  only 
defeiii^es  on  the  laud  side. 

The  streets,  except  the  main  itrt'ct  which  crosses  the 
town  irregularly  from  the  sea  t'>  the  land-gate,  are 
narrow  and  crooked  The  low  houses  with  flat  t'-;.^ 
faavd  been  relieved  in  mure  recent  times  by  tiie  loftier 
houses  of  the  consuls,  'j  an  o|>cii  space  tbove  the 
middle  of  the  main  street  there  is  a  vegetable  and 
fruit  nnirket.  But  the  principal  market,  Stukel-wahad, 
is  held  on  Sunday  (this,  we  believe,  is  now  changed  to 
Thursday),  outside  the  westeru  gate,  and  is  well 
supplied  with  meat,  poultry,  game,  vegetables,  flates, 
fruit,  &C.  The  Jamma  Kibir,  or  Cireat  Moiique,  is 
large  and  rather  handsome.  Its  ama,  as  minarets  ur 
towers  are  called  in  Morocco,  pliicetl  at  the  nuith-weHt 
angle,  are  lofty  and  wrought  in  coloured  tescllat^xl 
work,  as  is  also  the  pavement  of  the  moHque,  round 
which  stands  a  colonnade  of  low  pillars,  with  a  foun- 
tain in  the  centre.  Mr.  Borrow  said  of  its  minarets 
that  they  looked  like  the  offspring  of  the  celebrated 
Oiralda  of  Seville.  M.  F.  Schinkler  describes  one 
minaret  as  being  red,  and  the  other  green. 

The  Catholics  have  a  convent  in  Tangier,  and  a 
church  within  it,  to  which  are  attached  some  half-a- 
dozen  monks.  There  is  no  Protestant  church,  but  Mr. 
Hay  used  to  read  service  in  the  British  consulate,  to 
which  he  invited  all  the  Protestant  residents.  The 
Jews  have  three  or  four  Hmall  synagogues, 

Fixim  the  terrace  of  the  Swedii-h  coiistil's  house  there 
ia  an  extensive  and  pleasing  view  over  the  town  of 
Tangier  and  its  bay;  the  distant  peaks  of  the  lesser 
Atlas  in  the  south-east  j  and  to  the  north,  acriiM.s  the 
dark  blue  waters  of  the  Struits,  tlie  cixuit  of  8jiaiu, 
from  the  incinoi-able  C>>pe  Trafalgar  to  the  rook  of 
Gibraltar. 

When  Richard^ion,  the  traveller  who  perished  in 
Sudan,  orcsNed  from  Gibraltar  to  Tangier,  "  the  city 
protected  )f  the  ix>itl,"  as  he  tenon  it  in  Oriental 
phraseolor^y,  ap|>eHred,  on  coming  on  aeck  in  tiK-  moiu- 
ing,  in  all  its  North  At'riciin  lineaments,  whits  and 
bright,  shinin);  H(|iiure  miisHe»  of  nmsonry,  domes  of  fiiir 
ai.it  modest  suntnii,  and  the  heaven -pointing  minarets; 
here  and  there  u' graceful  palm,  a  dark  oi>v<>,  or  the 
dark  niusky  kliarub,  anu  all  defined  sliui'i'iy  anu  '<!arly 
in  the  goo<lly  pron|iect. 

The  Prince  de  Joinville  was  going  to  open  Morocco, 
as  we  am  going  to  ii|ien  China,  but  tlie  bullets  and  shot 
which  his  royal  highness  showered  (i|Kin  Tangier  and 
Mogbdor  only  closed  faster  the  approaches  and  waters 
of  this  well-guai^.d  empire — only  more  hermetioalljr 
sealed  the  capitals  of  Fez  and  Morocco  against  the 
prying  or  morbid  curioaity  of  the  tourist,  or  the  map- 
pings and  meamringa  of  the  [lolitical  spy. 


A  Htriking  anecdote,  illustrating  the  exclusive 
|>olicy  of  tlie  Moroccan  court,  is  familiar  to  all  who 
have  read  the  history  of  the  Moo.-iiiU  sultans  Years 
ago,  a  European  squadron  threatened  to  bomliurd 
Tangier  unless  their  demands  were  instantly  satisfied, 
and  the  then  reigning  'ultan  wnt  down  from  Fez  this 
imperial  message  — 

"How  much  will  the  enemy  give  me  if  I,  myselC 
burn  to  ashes  my  well- beloved  city  of  Tangier  t  Tell 
the  enemy,  O  governor  of  the  mighty  eity  of  Tangier, 
that  I  can  reduce  this  selfsame  city  to  a  heap  of 
smoking  ruins  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  he  can, 
with  ail  his  shifM,  his  warlike  machines,  and  his 
fighting  men." 

Cupi<lity  is  the  characteristic  if  moat  Orientals,  but 
of  none  more  than  of  tlie  Moors,  from  the  poor  who 
bury  their  money,  to  tlie  sultans  who  board  it  in 
palaces.  When  Mr.  Richardson,  as  the  envoy  of  the 
Alioliti  m  Society,  wanted  to  present  his  aiKlress  to  the 
Sultan,  he  made  inquiry  of  a  man  with  a  sanctified 
name— Sidi  Ali — as  to  the  best  means  ol  proceeding: 

Traveller. — *'  Sidi  Ali,  what  can  I  do  to  impresa 
Mulai  Abderrahman  in  my  favoml" 

Sidi  .•!«.— "Money  !" 

Traveller. — "  Hut  will  the  Emir  of  the  Sheri&  accept 
of  money  from  us  Cbristiansr 

nidi  Alt.—"  Mon.^y  !" 

TrairdUr, — "  What  am  I  to  give  the  minister,  Ben 
Dris,  to  got  his  favour  t" 

nidi  Mi.—"  Money  I" 

Traveller, — "Can  I  travel  in  Mfety  to  Morocco t" 

6m/»  Ali—"  Money  I" 

The  importance  of  Tangier  to  Gibraltar  is  well 
known ;  not  only  is  there  a  considenible  inlet  there 
for  British  goods  to  the  interior  of  Morocco,  and  of  the 
countries  t.yo!'d,  but  the  garrison  of  Ciibraltar  almost 
de|ieiids  fir  its  supplies  u|M>n  the  vast  pastures  and 
fertile  lan.ls  .if  Morocco,  the  produce  of  which  ii 
shipped  at  Tangier.  So  vital  is  the  connection  be- 
tween Abylai.iid  (,'al|ie,  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
late  Siianish  .nvH^iun.  the  British  government  would 
have  made  the  permanent  occu|iatioii  of  Tangier  a 
eatut  belli.  Altliough  we  cannot  bold  the  place  our- 
selves, and  the  Freiieli  declare  that  "  the  ijuestion  of 
Algeria  cannot  Is-  txinfined  within  the  limit  of  the 
FreiiL'li  poHsussioiis"  {Siiuvenir  d'lin  Vtn/agg  du  Maroe, 
pur  M.  Hey,  Pans).  Htill  it  is  manilost,  that  Great 
Britain  will  not  willingly  allow  of  the  occupation  of 
this  imjiortant  site  by  any  other  civilised  power. 

Very  amusing  stories  are  told  by  the  masters  of  the 
nmall  cmft,  who  trniiH|iort  the  bullocks  from  hence  to 
Giiiraltai  The  guveninient  of  that  place  are  only 
allowed  u-  export,  at  a  low  duty,  |ier  annum  a  certain 
number  of  bullocks.  The  contractor's  agents  come 
over'  Mid  at  the  moment  of  emiMtrking  the  cattle, 
BC..i«f  ling  like  the  following  dialogue  ensuea: — 

Agent  i/Cmiiractor. — "  Count  away  I" 

Cajitain  of  tlie  I'ort. — "  One,  two,  threw,"  Ac, 
" thirty,  forty.     Ah!  stop,  slop.     Too  many." 

Agent  oj  C'mtractor.—  "  No,  you  fool  I  there  are  only 
thirty." 

Captain  qflhe  Port.  —  "  You  lie  !  there  are  fortj," 

Ageiii  i/  Contra^Aor. — "  Only  thirty,  I  tell  ytil," 
(putting  thr««  ur  four  dollars  into  his  hand). 

Captain  <tf  th»  I'ort. — "Well,  well,  there  are  only 
thirty." 

The  dreary  monotony  of  Mooriah  life  is  deacribcl  by  » 
traveller  aa  one  dav  broken  into  by  a  juvenile  strolling 
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linger,  who  attracted  a  crowd  of  siloiit  and  attentive 
listenflrs.  It  wiut  a  grateful  Might  to  see  old  inuii,  with 
long  and  silvery  benrds,  reclining  in  mute  and  serious 
attention  ,  young  men  lounging  in  the  pride  and  cun- 
aciou8uea8ofuniinal  strength;  tittle  children  intermixed, 
but  without  prattle  or  merriment — all  fixed  and  fasci- 
nated with  the  charm  of  vocal  gong.  The  vocalist 
himself  was  a  picturesque  oliject :  his  face  was  burnt 
black  with  Afric'8  aun,  his  bare  head  was  wildly  covered 
with  lung,  black  matted,  and  curly  hair,  but  his  eye 
was 'soft  and  serene  ;  and,  as  he  stretched  bis  throat 
upwards  to  give  compass  to  his  voice,  he  seemed  as  if 
he  would  catch  inspiration  rrim  the  Prophet  in  Heaven. 
A  coarse  brown  blanket  enveloped  his  spare  and  way- 
worn body,  his  only  olothi'>g  and  shelter  from  the  heat 
by  day  and  the  cold  by  nij^St,  a  fold  of  wliicli  fell  ujion 
his  naked  feet. 

The  voice  of  the  Arab  vocalist  *a.s  extremely  plain- 
tive, even  to  the  tones  and  inflections  of  distres.s,  and 
the  burden  of  his  song  was  of  relij^ioii  and  i>f  love — 
two  sentiments  which  all  purr  miiid.s  deliglil  tn  combine. 
When  he  8top|ied  a  moment  to  take  lu'eath,  a  mui'Piur 
of  applause  vibrated  through  the  still  air  of  the  jven- 
in»  not  indeed  for  the  V'v.;t!;.  but  for  God  ! '  for  it  was 
a  prayer  oi'  the  artles'.  and  erira|;turel  bystanders,  in- 
voking AUal  to  biers  the  siiigitig  lad,  and  also  to  lilera 
them,  while  v<cril>ing  all  praise  to  the  Deity.  This 
devout  scene  r  \isr.d  the  Mojrs  greatly  in  my  e-stimatiim. 
I  thought  men  could  not  be  barbarians,  or  even  a 
jealous  or  vindictive  race,  who  were  charmed  with 
such  simple  melody  of  sounds,  and  with  sentiments  go 
|.ure  and  true  to  nature. 

The  Arab  youth  sang^ 

Oh,  ther«  '•  none  hut  the  One  Qod  I 

ril  journey  ovtT  the  UewTt  Car 

To  seek  my  love  ttie  fitiroiit  ofmaidenii 

The  BimeU  itimiM  loudly  to  i:>rry  iii«  ttdther, 

(lalnly  sra  tii<  v.  noil  ttivtiT  tlinii  the  swlft.ligged  osCtlui. 

Oh,  there's  luntr  b-it  Ono  (lod ! 

What  tltoiitfli  the  Desert  wind  ilay  me} 

What  of  it  F  (k-iitli  ii  troai  God. 

And  woe  ti>  inif  I   I  cannot  repine. 

But  I'll  nWHy  to  llie  Kbode  of  my  love, 

I'll  embmce  lur  with  all  my  ttrcn^th, 

I'll  bear  her  hack  thenm,  and  reet  lier  on  my  eonofa. 

Oh,  there's  none  but  the  Oni'  Qod! 

so  sang  in  plaintive  accents  the  youtli,  until  the  last 
ray  of  the  sun  lingered  on  the  minarct.'.s  t^ips,  *iien 
by  the  louder  and  authoritative  voice  of  the  Muezin 
calling  the  Faithful  to  prayers,  this  crowd  of  the  wor- 
shippers of  song  and  vocal  harmony  was  dispersed  to 
meet  agikin,  and  forthwith  ohant  a  more  soleiuu  strain. 
The  poor  la<l  of  the  streets  and  highways  went  int.o  the 
mosque  alon^  with  his  motley  gi'oup  of  admirers  ;  and 
all  blended  their  voices  and  devotion  toj^f  iiier  in  iirayer 
and  adont  on,  lowly  and  in  profound  {>-  ostration,  before 
the  Qrcat    .llah. 

Many  oil,  <ou8  anecdotes  are  current  respecting  the 
consuls  am!  Moorish  government  A  Spanish  consul 
once  took  it  i  'to  his  hrad  to  strike  his  flag  and  leave 
Tangier.  VVh'lat  he  was  gone,  the  Emperor  oi-ilered 
all  the  Jews  to  go  and  take  possession  of  his  house  and 
live  in  it,  as  a  legiadation.  The  consular  house  was 
icon  orninmed  with  dirty  tJews,  whose  vermin  and  tilth 
rendered  the  house  un'uiiaiit-.ble  until  it  had  under- 
^ne  a  thorough  re|)air  and  cleansing.     Sometimes  the 

'  No  iieople  unilcmtand  tntter  than  the  Moorn  the  noblo  fwling 
of  grutitude,  ooutaiiicd  lo  th*  word*  "  Nou  uohii  Doming"  ko. 


Emperor  shows  a  gr'^at  affection  lor  a  particular  consular 
family.  The  family  of  the  Portuguese  consul  were 
great  favourites.  During  the  war  of  suooession  in 
Portugal,  the  Portuguese  consul  contracted  debts  in 
Tangier,  not  being  able  to  get  his  salary  amidst  the 
strife  of  parties  The  Moors  complained  to  the  Emperor 
of  the  consul's  debts.  .Muley  Abd  Erahman,  though  a 
thorough  miser  himse'f,  paid  the  eonsui'g  debta,  alleging 
as  a  reason,  '*  The  consul  was  a  friend  of  my  aaceators, 
and  he  shall  be  my  frieiiil."  The  Portuguese  govern- 
ment wished  to  remove  this  consul  on  account  of  hii" 
alleged  Miguelite  propensities,  but  tho  Emperor  threat- 
ened, if  tliey  did,  that  he  would  not  receive  another. 

A  whimsical  story  is  current  in  Tangier  respecting 
the  dea'injpi  of  the  Shereelian  court  with  th<j  Neapolitan 
government,  which  characteristically  sots  forth  Moorish 
diplomacy  or  manceuvring.  A  ship-load  of  sulphur 
was  sent  to  the  Emperor.  The  Moorish  authorities 
declared  it  w;is  very  coarse  and  mixed  with  dirt  With 
great  alacrity,  the  Neapolitan  government  sent  another 
load  of  finer  and  better  quality.  This  was  delivered  ; 
and  the  consul  asked  the  Moorish  tunctionaries  to  allow 
the  coarse  sulphur  to  be  conveyed  back.  These  worthies 
replied,  "  Oh  dear,  no !  it  is  of  no  consequence,  the 
Emperor  say.^,  he  uill  keep  the  bad,  and  not  offend  his 
royal  c>)U8in,  the  King  of  Najiles,  by  sending  it  back." 
T'e  Neapolitan  government  had  no  alternative  l>ut  ti 
submit,  and  cliank  the  chief  of  Shereefs  for  his  extreme 
condesceusiun  iti  accepting  two  shiploads  of  sulphur 
instead  of  oi:ie. 

There  are  occasional  communications  between  Tan 
giiir  and  Tarifa,  in  Spain,  but  they  are  very  trnquent 
with  Gibraltar.  A  vast  quantity  of  European  mer- 
chandise is  iiu|>ortiad  here  Iroin  Qibraltar  for  Fez  and 
the  north  of  Morocco. 

All  the  postal  and  despatch  business  also  comes 
through  Tangier,  which  has  privileges  thiit  few  or  no 
other  Maroquine  cities  [losseas.  The  emperors,  indeed, 
have  been  wont  to  call  it  "  the  City  of  ChriitianB."* 
In  the  environs  there  is  at  times  a  good  deal  oi 
game,  and  the  European  residents  go  out  to  shoot  as 
in  other  countries  to  take  a  walk.  The  principal 
game  is  the  partridge  and  hare,  and  the  grand  sport 
the  wild  boar.  Our  oflicern  of  the  Gibraltitr  garrison 
come  over  for  shooting ;  but  quackery  and  humbug 
I'xist  in  everything.  A  youug  man  has  just  arrived 
from  Gibraltar,  who  had  been  previously  six  weeks  on 
his  ))as.sage  from  Holland  to  that  place,  with  his  legs 
lixeil  in  a  pair  of  three-league  boots.  He  says  he  has 
come  from  Holland  on  purpose  to  s|>ort  and  hunt  ir. 
Morocco.  Several  of  the  consuls,  when  they  go  rait 
s|K>rting,  metamorphose  themselves  into  vetenin  Nu- 
midian  sian-tsmen.  You  would  imagine  they  were 
going  to  hunt  lioii!!  for  months  in  the  ravines  of  the 
A  thus,  whereas  it  is  only  to  shoot  a  stray  partiidge  or 
a  limping  hare,  or  perchance  they  may  meet  with  a 
boar.  A  nd  this  they  du  for  a  couple  of  days,  or  twenty- 
four  hours,  sleeping  during  the  night  very  snugly 
uniler  tents,  and  fed  and  feasted  with  milk,  fowls,  and 
shee])  by  the  Arabs. 

Morocco,  like  all  despotic  countries,  furnishes  some 
severe  ccamples  of  the  degrading  of  high  functionaries. 
There  is  an  old  man,  Sidi-el-Artz-ea-8ui<l,  living  there, 
who  is  a  marked  victim  .>f  imperial  lyntnny.  Some 
years  ago  the  ein])eror  des|H)iled  him  of  all  his  wf.alth, 
and  threw  him  into  prison,  after  he  bud  been  twenty 
yeura  bashaw  of  his  district.  Ha  was  in  prison  one 
year  with  his  two  soua.     The  object  of  the  amporut 
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was  to  extort  tlie  last  fllae  of  his  money,  and  he  entirely 
sncceeded.  The  opprexsor,  however,  relented  a  little 
on  the  death  of  one  of  liis  victini's  sons,  released  him 
from  confinement,  uiid  giive  the  ex  Itaslmw  two  hoiisen, 
one  for  hiniself  ami  the  other  for  Iuh  surviving  son. 
The  old  captain  of  the  port  has  been  no  leas  than  a 
dozen  times  in  prison,  under  the  exhausting  pressure 
of  the  emiMjror.  After  the  im|)eriHl  miser  had  copiously 
hied  his  captain,  he  lets  him  out  to  till  his  skin  again. 


The  old  gentleman  is  always  merry  and  loyal,  in  spite 
of  the  treatment  from  his  imperial  taskmaster. 

The  grand  cicerone  for  the  English  at  Tangier  ii 
Beniiliel.  He  is  a  man  of  a>H>ut  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  initiated  into  the  sublimest  mysteries  of  the  con- 
sular politics  of  the  Sheroefs.  Ben  is  full  of  anecdotes 
of  everybody  and  everything,  from  the  emperor  on  the 
Shereeiian  thi^ne,  down  to  the  mad  and  ragged  dervish 
in  the  street.     Our  cicerone  kee|)s  a  book,  in  whio' 


the  names  of  all  his  English  guests  have  been  from 
time  to  time  inscribed.  His  visitors  have  been  prin- 
cifmlly  officers  from  Gibraltar,  who  come  here  fur  a 
few  days'  s|)orting.  On  the  bomlurdment  of  Tangier, 
Bon  left  the  country  with  other  fugitives.  The  Moorish 
rul)bl«  plundered  his  house ;  and  many  valuables  which 
were  there  cimcealed,  pled^  by  persons  belonging  to 
Tangier,  were  oarriwl  away.  Ben  wrji  therefore  ruined. 
Some  foolish  people  at  Qibraltar  told  Beu  that  the 


streets  of  Lundon  were  paved  with  gold,  or,  at  any 
rate,  tliat  inasmuch  as  he  (Bt^n)  had  in  his  time  enter- 
tained so  many  Englishmen  at  his  hospitable  esta- 
blishment at  Tangier  (tor  which,  however,  he  was  well 
|iaid),  he  would  be  sure  to  make  bis  fortune  by  a  virit 
to  England. 

Mr.  Richardson  met  Ben  accidentally  in  the  streets 
of  Loudon  in  great  distress.  Some  friends  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  subscribed  a  small  sum  for  him,  and 
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«ent  bim  back  to  hii  family  in  Oibreltar.  Poor  Ben 
was  astoniMhed  to  find  aa  much  misery  in  the  streets  of 
oiir  own  iiietropoli.H  ax  in  any  town  of  Morocco. 

RegarHing  lii&  co-r«ligiuiiij<t<)  in  EIngland,  Ben  ob- 
served with  bitterness,  "  Tho  Jews  there  are  no  good  ; 
thpy  are  great  biaclcguanls.''  He  was  disappointed 
at  their  want  of  libenility,  as  well  as  their  want  of 
sympathy  for  Morocco  Jews.  Ben  thought  he  Icnew 
everything,  and  the  ways  of  this  wicked  world,  but  his 
visit  to  England  convinced  him  he  must  begin  the 
world  over  again.  Our  cicerone  is  very  shrewd,  is 
blessed  with  a  good  share  of  common  sense,  is  by  no 
means  bigoted  against  Muhamraadans  or  Christians,  and 
is  one  of  the  ipost  respectable  of  the  Barbary  Jews. 
HiN  iiifonnation  on  Morocco  is,  however,  so  mixed  up 
with  the  marvellous,  that  only  a  person  well  acquainted 
with  North  Africa  can  distinguish  the  probable 
from  the  improbable,  or  separate  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff.  Beu  has  a  large  family,  like  most  of  the  Maro- 
quine  Jews  ;  but  the  great  attraction  of  his  family  is 
a  roost  beautiful  daughter,  with  a  complexion  of  jas- 
raiocv  and  locks  of  the  raven ;  a  perfect  Rachel  in 
loveliness,  proving  fully  the  assertion  of  Ali  Bey,  aud 
all  other  travellers  in  Morocco,  that  the  fairest  women 
in  this  country  are  the  Jevreoses.  Ben  is  the  type  of 
many  a  Barbary  Jew,  who,  to  considerable  intelligence, 
and  a  few  grains  of  what  may  be  called  fair  English 
honesty,  unites  the  ordinarily  deteriorated  character  of 
men,  aud  es|>ecially  Jews,  born  and  brought  up  under 
oppreasive  governments.  Ben  would  sell  you  to  the 
eni|)eror  for  a  moderate  prit't> ;  and  so  would  the  Jewi.sh 
consular  agents  of  Morocco.  A  traveller  in  this  country 
must,  therefore,  never  trust  u  Maroquiue  Jew  in  a 
matt«r  of  vital  i'  iportanoe. 

III. 

POIT    0»    AKXILU — BiTILl     Fl«LD    OF    P0RTn9I'«?E     tUD 
HOOK^  -liARtOHB  OB  AL  AHAISU  — AL    I' •Kit    KkBIR,  "THS 

Obiaf  CiSTii" — Obbat    Plain  or         ^'ibab  -  I'okt  of 

UlHOirAH  — SaLII     KoTIKH   ANU  Ook  lll^SCUIPI'ION 

OF  Salbb-Thb  Pathik  or  Itippi.trf  i  wMiinuN  of 
Rabat  —  Loftt  Towib  ok  ^iiia  lUsaA.i  -8ai!<!!i  Awn 
Mababcti— BaiTitB    Obitimact— jsupibbtitiokk    smK* 

CHABMIBSw 

Betweeh  Tangier  and  Arzilla  (Asila,  good),  tho 
ancient  Zilia,  is  a  country  of  schistose  hills,  a  valley 
with  a  well-known  spring,  Ain  ud  Doliah,  or  the  vine- 

iard  spring  und  village  attached  ;  then  the  Wad 
larharr  (t),  comiKMed  of  two  streams,  the  second  of 
which  is  calletl  Wad-Meshta-el-Ashef,  or  "the  healing 
watering-place."  Beyond  this  is  the  W  ad  el-Ayyashah, 
"the  life-giving  stream;"  and  then  Arailla.  These 
rivers  are  small  streams  in  the  dry  season,  but  they 
present  ditttculties  to  ford  in  the  winter.  Hills  about 
five  hundred  feet  high,  called  the  Dar  Akian,  covered 
with  ooi'k  oaks,  wild  olive,  myrtle,  heath  and  palmetto, 
Be)iarate  the  first  two  streams.  It  is  curious  some- 
times to  [wruse  the  etymologies  of  old  travellers. 
I^empri^i-e  calls  this  hilly  forest  Ritbe-a-Clow,  and  the 
river  Machira-ld-Chef  At  the  head  of  the  valley  of 
the  El  Ayyashah  is  a  rook  called  Al  Autad  (L'Ooted 
of  Captain  Wsshington),  "  the  tent-pitV'  ^^h  blocks 
of  stone  disposed  around  its  base,  like  a  Celtic 
remain. 

Bejond  ia  AnilU,  in  a  champaign  country.  This 
small  sea-port,  which  was  sacked  by  the  English  in 
936,  was  onoe  in  the  |,H>ns<>w(ion  of  the  Portuguese,  nnd 
was  at  that  time  a  place  of  strength  ;  but  thronuli  lUu 


indolence  and  caprice  of  the  Moorish  princes,  its  forti- 
fications have  been  neglected,  and  its  walls  are  rapidly 
decaying.  The  castle  covers  a  large  space  of  ground, 
and,  though  it  has  been  long  in  a  very  ruinous  con- 
dition, ap|>ear8 1»  have  been  a  building  erected  formerly 
in  a  superior  style  of  Moorish  grandeur.  The  houses 
have  a  miserable  appearance,  and  the  inhabitants,  who 
consist  of  about  a  thousand  Moors  and  Jews,  live  in  a 
state  of  the  most  abject  poverty.  The  Arabs  dwell  in 
the  villages  around,  more  CMpecially  in  the  vivlleys  of 
the  rivers  and  past,.re  lands,  in  huts  rudely  constructed 
of  stones,  earth,  and  canes,  covered  with  thatch,  and 
enclosed  with  thick  and  high  hedges,  generally  of  aloes 
and  (irickly  pear,  with  here  and  there  a  patch  of 
dhurrah,  or  guinea-corn.  This  town  and  river  were 
well  known  to  the  older  geographers  as  a  colony,  under 
the  various  names  of  Zilia,  Zelis,  and  ZilL 

The  lower  road  from  Arzilla  to  Larache  (Al  Araish, 
"the  trellises"),  lies  along  the  coast,  and  presents 
nothing  remarkable.  Not  quite  half  way  is  the  white 
cliflT  (Hafatu-l-Bei(li),  rising  to  an  altitude  of  three 
hundred  and  eight  feet  above  the  sea.  The  upper  road 
passes  a  valley  of  myrtle  (FahH-ur-Rihan),  a  plain  simi- 
larly shnib-clad,  another  valley  with  coarse  herbage 
and  sandstone  boulders,  known  as  the  Camel's  Neck 
(Rukbah  Dhi-IJemel),  to  the  cork-tree  forest  of  Al 
Araish  (Belut,  Quercus  Ballota).  Beyond  this  is  the 
valley,  or  Wad-el-.Mashan,  "  the  benefactor,"  a  tribu- 
tary to  the  Wad  Ulkos  This  valley  is  green  and 
fertile,  and  well  peopled  with  Arabs,  with  several 
kubbehs  of  dazzlin:;  white,  and  embosomed  in  wild 
olive  and  fig  plantiiti»nH.  The  bridge  known  as  Al 
Kantarah,  par  exceltf.iux,  is  still  in  a  state  of  good 
preservation.  This  is  the  scene  of  the  great  action 
fought  between  the  Moors  and  Portug.iese  in  1678,  in 
which  Don  Sebastian  lost  his  life. 

The  Wad  Ulkos  (Ouad-el-Kous  of  tie  French  and 
Porliij^iuvse),  and  tlie  river  of  Al  Ar»Uh,  is  a  rapid 
yellow  sireani,  about  one  hundre4l  yarf'.s  in  width,  but 
luiicli  wider  at  its  raoulli,  wlii'ie,  according  to  I«ro- 
priore,  it  spreads  out  to  i,.j;li  clf-a  mile.  This  river 
wan  k.  own  to  the  anciii  i  a.-  the  Lix  (Ptol),  Lixa, 
LixuH,  and  even  Linx  aU'i  l.ynx. 

Al  Ai-aish,  aci  ,>nling  to  Mr  Richardson,  contains  a 
|h  nlaiiim  of  2.7  11  .Moors,  and  1,300  Jews.  The 
lioiist'H.  ilie  same  u  iveller  remarks,  are  substantial!, 
built ;  ami  tlic  lortitjoatinii.^  are  gf)od,  because  built  by 
the  Spanianls.  who  oapt-  d  tli^  |,lt«ce  in  1610,  but  it 
was  retaken  '  v  Mului  iHliniaei  In  IGSil.  The  climate 
is  soft  aud  J 'liciouN  It  exports  cork,  wool,  cotton, 
charcoal,  .-  us,  bark,  bejius,  grulu.  and  fruit,  and 
receives  in  exchange  imn,  cloth,  cottons,  muslins, 
sugar,  and  tea.  The  Moora  have  become  much  addicted 
to  the  use  of  the  latt'  r  beverage. 

Al  Araish  wa!<,  i  'eed,  once  the  most  important 
comn  ercial  |H)rt  tie  coast,  but  the  accumulation  nf 
alluvium  ami  >t  the  mouth  of  the  river  caused  it 

to  decline,  U  »as  bombarded  by  the  French  in  1765 
for  acts  of  piracy  and  insult  to  the  national  flag.  The 
town  is  situated  u|>on  an  easy  asi^isnt  from  the  sea,  and 
it  possesses  a  fort  aud  two  batteries,  said  to  be  in  tole- 
rable repair.  The  street<i  are  [taved.anJ  there  is  a  decent 
market' place  with  stone  piazzas.  The  agreeable  wind- 
ings of  the  river,  aud  the  gardens,  orchards,  and  giwea 
of  palm  and  orauge-tree.s,  with  which  the  town  is  sur- 
rounded, give  to  it  a  peculiarly  pleasing  appearance. 

Higher  up  tjie  river,  ami  on  iu  nciriliern  hiuik,  is  Al 
Kasr  Kcbir,  or  the  great  castle  originally  touuded  bv 
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tk«  renowned  A I  Mansnr,  "  the  ▼iotorioaa,"  who  do- 
■igned  it  as  a  uiagazine  and  place  of  rendeivoaa  for  hb 
troops  during  the  great  preparation  he  waa  making  for 
the  conquest  of  Grauuda,  and  still  a  tolerable  Urge  and 
populous  town,  lurronnded  by  old  and  minooa  walls  of 
herring-bone  brickwork  and  tapia,  battlements,  loop- 
holes, and  small  square  towers,  fifty  paces  apart,  and 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference.  The  streets 
are  narrow,  and  at  intervals  arched  across,  and  the 
honnes  me  remarkable  fur  having  ridged  roofit  of  tile. 
There  were  originally  fifteen  mosquea,  but  few  of  these 
an  now  in  use.  The  baaar  (Al  Eaiseriya)  contains 
only  a  few  mean  shops  j  the  soks,  or  marketa,  and  fun- 
duks,  or  inns,  are  deserted  and  lifeless.  The  popol*- 
tion  is  about  8,000,  of  whom  about  500  nay  be  Jewe. 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  orchards  and  gardens  of 
orange,  pomegranate,  and  palm,  in  great  loxarianoe. 

Proceeding  from  Al  Kaar  to  the  south-westward,  or 
from  Al  Araish  along  the  sea-shore,  the  great  plain  of 
Mamorah — and  which  is  said  to  stretch  eighty  mile* 
inland — is  alike  reached.  At  the  heed  are  the  ruins 
of  a  site  called  Old  Mamorah,  with  the  cape  designated 
as  Mulai-abu-8«lluin,  %.«.  Father  ladder,  or  my  Lord 
Buaellnm.  Close  by  is  an  extensive  lagoon, ,  and, 
beyond,  a  castle  in  ruins,  now  called  Dur-el-Kurisi, 
"cold  or  bleak  hmu«,"  but  said  by  Lempriere  to  be 
called  after  a  Mooiiiib  noble  who  was  put  to  death 
there.  On  theee  plains  Arab  villages  change  into 
Duwars,  or  circular  encampments  of  (W>m  twenty  to 
thirty  tents,  and  there  aie  very  numerous  Kubbebs  : 
more  ancient  tumuli  also  almund.  The  plains,  being 
rich  in  verdure,  afford  sbundant  pasturage,  and  trees 
group  together  natumll}',  no  as  tu  give  them  a  park- 
like appearancei 

Passing  Ain-el-felfel,  or  |>epper-spring,  the  traveller 
comes  upon  another  ami  still  greater  lagooii,  twenty 
miles  long  by  one  and  a-half  liroad,  and  of  froeh  water. 
It  is  called  Morshiih  Ras-ud  Danra,  or  the  lake  r' 
morass  of  the  round  cape,  h  Iuw  sandy  cape  on  the 
Atlantic  (Murja  Kas-edDount,  ur  lake  with  the  wind- 
ing head,  of  CaptHin  WKshingtou),  This  fine  »h(-et  of 
water  abounds  with  watei^fowl  and  (iHh,  eHpecially  «ela 
The  soil  is  light  and  ssndy,  and  the  herbage  coarse, 
with  dense  growths  of  annuals,  which,  in  this  prolific 
country,  attun  an  elevation  of  ten  feet,  with  steins 
five  inches  thick.  There  are  nnmerous  DuwHm  and 
Kubbehs  along  the  shores,  but  few  trees,  and  there  are 
alao  several  islands  on  the  lake  decorated  with  sano- 
tuariea— insular  spots  being  hers,  as  elsewhere^  sMr'  ) 
to  holy  purpoaee. 

Thia  lake  is  separated  by  a  low  ridge  of  sandatoov 
from  the  Wad  Seba,  or  Ouad  Seboo,  "  moantain 
river,"  the  ancient  Subur,  which  winds,  in  the 
boldest  sweeps  imaginable,  through  a  rich  and  varied 
plain  as  &r  as  the  eye  can  rea^  It  is  abont  four 
oundred  yards  wide  at  its  month,  with  a  bar  of 
•and,  nearly  dry  at  low-water  spring  tides.  On  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river,  situated  on  a  height  of 
about  ten  feet,  and  distant  one  mile  from  the  sea,  is 
the  town  of  Mehdiyah,  commonly  written  Hehedia. 
and  also  called  Nuova  Mamorah.  Aooording  to  Mar- 
mel,  this  town  was  built  by  TskuVal-Mansur  "  the 
viotoriouH,"  to  defend  the  embouchure  of  the  river.  It 
was  captured  by  the  8p*niards  in  1614,  and  retaken 
by  the  Moots  in  1681.  The  Corsair*  useid  formeriy  to 
take  refnge  here,  as  alao  at  Al  Araish.  When  in  the 
possBSBon  of  the  8paaiard%  this  waa  a  plaoe  of  some 
ynee^oeiMe,  «a  t)te  rains  of  handsome  fountains,  airphes, 


and  ehnrohes  attest;  its  fortifleatiou  were  respeetable; 
»  double  wali,  if  not  a  ditch  on  the  south-western  ade; 
a  long,  low  battery  defended  the  beach  and  entrance 
of  the  river,  and  the  citadel  commanded  the  whole. 
The  town  now  contains  only  from  300  to  400  iuh*- 
bitant%  chiefly  fishermen,  who  sntiKist  by  the  sale  of 
shebbel,  or  Barbary  salmon,  wh:  h  is  caught  here  in 
great  abundance.  Water  comiuunioation  eziata  be- 
tween this  city  and  Fez,  but  is  not  taken  advantuge 
of  The  ruins  of  a  third  Mainomh  are  met  with  some 
twenty  milee  up  the  river.  It  Is  possible  that  this 
partionlar  Mamorah  represents  the  site  of  the  andent 
colony  called  Banasa,  and  which  is  daeoribed  by  Pliny 
as  on  the  river  Subor,  "amnis,  magniflona,  et  naviga- 


Mebdiyah  is  situated  on  thesameextendve  plain  •■  old 
Mamorah,  with  fertile  (waturea,  expanding  lakea,  winding 
river%  and  verdant  plantai  ions,  diversified  by  theeucamp- 
nanta  and  whitewashed  sanctuaries  of  the  nomadic 
Arabs,  and  their  fltfoks  and  herds.  "  What  a  delight- 
ftd  residence,''  exclaimed  old  LempriAre,  "  it  would  be 
if  the  country  had  not  the  misfortune  to  groan  undor 
an  arbitrary  and  oppressive  government  1" 

The  way  from  Mehdiyah  to  Salee  (fifteen  miles)  lie* 
in  great  pait  along  a  vale,  towards  which  the  hills  slope 
gently  un  each  side ;  there  is  a  small  lake  to  the  right, 
tenanted,  like  the  other,  by  the  splendid  Such  Hhamar, 
or  "  red  goose,"  neariy  as  large  as  a  swan.  To  the  uorth 
is  the  great  forest  of  Mamora  (Ghabah-dha-1-Belut,  or 
forest  of  oakit),  of  unknown  extent  The  only  traveller 
who  appears  to  have  passed  through  it,  Don  Juan  Badu^ 
better  known  as  Ali  Bey,  describes  it  ss  a  wood  ol 
holm  oak,  almonds,  lentisca,  and  Urge  willows,  ihroiigh 
which  he  journeyed  in  a  few  hours.  It  gives  shckur 
to  many  wild  btwsts,  among  which  boars  are  the  most 
nnmerous,  and  lions  the  leartao.  Richardson  only  gives 
this  forest  an  extent  of  sixty  acrea,  but  that  was  from 

Morocco,  like  Algiers,  has  been  always  celebrated 
for  its  piracies,  but  of  aU  the  places  in  the  firat-men- 
tioned  country  that  has  earned  the  most  unenviable 
notoriety  iu  that  respect  is  Salee.  This  place  at  one 
time  grew  so  |iowerful  from  its  freebootiiig  and  lua- 
rmidiiig  expeditions,  sa  to  tana  a  species  of  naval  nnd 
military  republic,  which  set  the  authority  of  the  Sultan 
bimselC  at  defiance.  Theee  Salee  rovers  were  st  that 
time  smougnt  the  most  courageous  and  the  most 
ferocious  iu  the  world,  and  they  have  been  actually 
known  to  Iii>  under  Lundy  Luand  in  the  British 
Channel,  wiUting  vn  intercept  British  tradeia. 

On  the  side  <i|iposite  to  Salee  is  sitoated  the  town 
of  Rabat,  which  formerly  partook  equally  with  Salee 
in  its  pimticii!  depredationa,  and  was  geneimlly  con 
fiMinded  with  it.  While  Salee  and  Rabat  were  thus 
formidable,  they  were  what  might  be  termed  inde- 
pendent states,  mying  only  \  >'erT  small  tribute  to  the 
Emperor,  and  barely  acknowledging  him  for  their 
soreieign.  This  state  of  independence  undoubtedly 
gave  uncommon  vigour  to  their  piratical  exertioiUL 
nW  will  take  much  paina,  or  encounter  great  risks  for 
the  Boquisition  of  wealth,  without  the  certainty  of 
enjnying  it  ixmiolested.  Sidi  Mahomet,  howuver,  when 
prince,  inbdr  these  towns,  and  nnnexed  them  to  the 
empire.  This  was  a  mortal  blow  to  their  pinwies ;  for 
when  those  rinspente  mHriuers  felt  the  uncertainty  of 
posaeesing  t,  /  length  of  time  tbsir  captures,  diey 
no  longer  became  aoUeitoua  to  Mqoir*  tMaii  and  at 
length,  wiien  the  paii  w^  Iw4  <le|irived  thou  of  their 
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privilef^w  li«H!ame  omiieror,  hif  put  ■  t.>!«il  ttoji  to  th«>ir  j 
drpro.lations,    l.y  diclaiiiij;  liiinirit'  «l    ii'-iwe    jflih   it'll 
Kiii'i|ii'.     Since   tliHt   i)oriiid  tlio  entni;' »;  «<  'hv  rivor  , 
1ms  iiccii  Hi>  giMdimlly  lillliig   i).  with    iird    »d.«liwl   in  | 
)jy    Ihi:  Kt'u,   that  was  it   |io..i3ilile  for   tlitvn*  ((«>;jr    i« 
reoiivur   lliffir    iiidt')icndi-iici!,    it    wduld    iri/;«iiiii»;it.>»# 
tliiriii  frtiiii  cfirryiug  on  ili<?ir  i>irai;iiw  to  fhtjjr  fortjuw 
extent.  j 

Iii  th"  timu  of  Sidtaii   Miilai  Zidan,  in    Ifi+H.   '.hit  | 
pHnci-,  finding  Ivtiixi  If  iiiiitblti  to  rcdiui   tlK"  ro»«ir»  >>»  ; 
hi:<  own  [kfwi  r,  mid  ii..  doiild  disliking  ■<  ^laf:  of  linrLip  j 
which  gave  crt'iiit  to  the  «iii|iire  f.ir  a  VH^t  ii'iinV>i<t  i>/ • 
prcd;it<)rinl  flXphiitH,     which     hroiiyiit    Ituthiu,;   f-   Um?  ' 
inipviiiU  exchcipicr,  iiit  u[«)ii  vho  uot.«ijl»  Mjunlii-i.t  ^i|  I 
chiiniiup  thit  u.^.'-istunon  of  oof  c*  rV;  i^T-vAt***  (kuStftsi  / 
from  tht'M"  -"PM   [iinii.il*    -<'}>.trl»*  I   n'.  t'.it^:i}t'\      %iiv] 
n.'nucfit  in:>d«    waa  thai    thiil    («'i,i**,     ttioili')    ,s*r»«i   ♦.  ; 
fii|ii;idnin  to   'vlt»K!!pr  tli«"    piui*    hf     ■♦■ti    *h^v    tht 
Sultiin   phonid   mu'u'lc    it    "fV    laiwi       ttt«-   •!•«*<■■ 
opiiationH  mel    «iU»   hd^if^    nic<t>tMy  t(w.    <»»  %,; 
ducod  for  tlu)  tima  '>'**j^  *«*  ^H-"*!!!  *<»Mi««il*|Beri»i"i» 

put  t<l  dr*!.ft. 

Thi'  town  -.f   {Iak<i    .»»»      u    (.flW«i!Ht«''V.'   •»«''»r-    ^te   : 
feiidwl  I'll  the   B'a  Hill*    iiv    l)iK«ir  ?(>rt»   luiM^bly   w«ii 
fininhcil,  and  whitii   had   *iwn  i>r"'<'ttd  oidy  wmie  nlmrt 
tmiK  [irHvioiisly  hy  an  Kiij^iish  riniegiido  (u  w^ird  which 
wi"  aro  h.lppy  to  khv  h.i.s  btscolno  alin>i.>t  ohsolflte  in  onr 
laii^iiiiL"      -uid    fvin.i.ihfil    with   gnn.<    from    fJibiidtar. 
The  wi,     of  th«  town  inclosed  a  liirv^r  \]nv^'  "I  gtonnd 
Tiit^   iioii''«!ri   in   giMi*  i"m1    w"?r»»  j|iw>d    aTid   niaiiy  »>l  the 
inhvhitHniu.  wtvilvhy      Tlw  J"'"*    »Uu   w»r<!  very   n-.i 
miT.-tt».  *.i-  jjvi^'iJhf     1   tjrtur  <;ii".'<iin«t«n<»-s  t>iai>  j 
Ui'iB*   >>f    t^^!.- tcliM    (\i     .its-ciji    '   'hv    Irelhut* ";    or  ; 
laiiBiior  ;  *iid  ',>*ni'  WiJKfM,  th«  '.4d  tr>«v<'!1i.>r  .IwUrud,  j 
and  C»iifrt!ii   Wstthi%|[t«!  <:>!!rol»HMt«-«  th«  *r*.'*itM»«f,  ; 
an>  l)y  (nr  mora  iH-an'iv.d   tiwui  «»  AiiV   <hW  bwo  m  j 
lhi>i  empire.      Ho    wjn  inlrT*iH«Hl    «  i  <•!)«    i«m;U    in  | 
parli'Miiar,  win  re  In    iiiyts  "  •'  "'  ?<tht  «i>»tvH>  -.^tur*  . 
had  heeu  *.  hivinh   >'•  them  nil  Unit  hrt  f<rlt  'vrviwlt   >if 
u  h)fw  t<>  deterndne   which    w?ui  lUc  Hjuidtoiomt       A 
corabiiiiitioii   of    i<i,'ulAr    fcaterei,    i^ifj-fi  uifae   of    oo'O-  | 
ple.xion.  and  exproi  4V0  black  vyfH^'  fja".    i'.,-iu   .»  di.'!-  ; 
tin^mslied  preeniincnoe  ov»r  th''"r  t^tl>iti  in  general  ;  ■ 
and  thi'ir  person-,  ihoH;(h  iK>t  iiuprijTwi   >•>■  ilie  odvan-  ' 
tain    which   Knropi  an   U-iu*    dvnve  Ir.ne  dress,  wore  ' 
still  replcli   »iih  (fiaoe    '.!  1  oiegfidce.  j 

ra-s-singiindi'v  an  iijir.  ijct  extending;  one  mile  sotvth 
ciwt,    its   arclu's   thirty    ."""t   hijjh,    ei^ht    wide,    fmir  j 
thick,    of   nniwnr;.,    and    it    antirjiiity,    though    1'    is 
(h.'hcnit   Ui   s.iy   of    what  constrm  aon,   Ixit   in    jrn.d 
refMiir,  OapUun    Wanhiugtiin    roLibm    ttiai  he  entenxl 
the  town  <d'  J^l.^,  or  t*aloo,  oncu  thrf  tv.inir  of  the  >'raji, 
»o    renowned    for    itd    roverg,    wh.-f     imriug    exploils 
reached  even  to  our  own  count  of  ChritieU'liim  ,  ^i-hiH* 
city  and  ))ort  wei-e  a  constant  iwpIm;  I'lf   riot  »iii  fm.ntlp 
ami  activity,  now   ruined,  Htill,  «?ii    U(»li»*<  ,  Aiwh  «r« 
the  frnit«  of  i^noniMU',  dcsfxitism,  and   .MahdmKv«'jfti<- 
isin.     Tl'i   present  town,  huilt  on  a  ».imK   jnim!,  «•« 
tt^ndinl^  to  the  nca.  forming  the  north  «*»t<rii  l»aJ»4 
the  river,  is  about  half  a-inile  in   hniijth,  (»y  «  t," 
in  breadth,  siirroun'lod   by  walls  thirty  fwt    -iji' 
square  Uiwers  every    tiftv    pacen.      It*   ih*iri.  ;»  •  v    * 
long  battery  of  twenty    tjuiis,   Utuns-^  lA/;  »»*«,  *  r-KtiA 
fort  at  entrance  of  tiie  riv<!r,  aiid  i ^'■'-  w  linu  o«  *!«»  ; 
gates.     TliB  mosque  1,  arcluM  a'lA  fci--iHi*lJm  iti  Urn  env  [ 
Hhow<y.l   traces  of    beaiitjl'ul   wxh^U^r*    and    of    j|;r«wi  i 
antiipiity,  but  the  mi-.clvi  wmv  t...iTt>»  *ntl  th*  hou«w 
•ouibre,  m  iu  alt  Mi»iris»i  •'o«ti  j 


Htiiiw  •ktt'i  Ha'vi  n.,1  M^i^ntn'^J  I7  «  »1*«!r,  I'dled  b/ 
•he  Mo-.rii,  '  •>>»  >\infr  >iS  ft<p",4**"  •♦  A.Jirt  ^ML^vk, 
vuigarly  Ru  K,tt(t«c"it  •'f}in:'\*  >*  -  H*«jf?5;>^;i  ,i(  '>i«r 
niNp  -which  i^  •fuin-ti)>nt  ««  li>iiiJ|i  1*..^. i  *■.  ;v»tcjH«J 
v».rd»  br^ii'l   ivhw-    f>>il       1^   W  ■  i^i!' 

nf.>m>!«  O-oh-  !4»e  if><HiMw<(i,  *H'ti.    ,:  1  :>'    •«  < 

wmt-twifh  ••«♦?.,  J;»;.--*'iS«.  i»';«^  tat*B  'vr^-*'  ¥>•+  in  ^ 


Mxrfll    .lltl<    tkil    «i»(ft'*t; 

with    -.ttKii   l"r  ■>.  *' >!(»»•» 
kere,    »>./<    ;.fc«    {4^      V.'t 

l»f    tf.ifr-^.  '  ■>■■■■■'•■ 
v.      . 


.jfci;^-.-  i«|jvi/f  W^.  ^. 


?v-l 


.,U>;' 


.  ■  •  •  ,  .■-*'<ii. 
■ ,  ..at  >i  av«ii»  *» 
-*i«ji-«ttri  '•■1   t 


■>.       1*  .        .1,'  '»<A,JU    i-« 

)na»re  nviM  r»  .;..-  SiapV-^t'  ^i-  ^-te*-.?.  j*«t.  »  »«-iSri<  U*. 
t'TV  ovtwl-..,  Hy,  ciwJ.Ki' »■*!*■  «-i  r.**ti.ti^.«^-i-*e4.,<Jii...l  J<' 
the  town,  f'>.  s.  li»  #fh  'iv^t^.  fV  i  Vii,  K^tf  ij^'  -^-t, 
^tl1.'n}f  wjtll,  (V.trt,},-  i«ipt  '-h^  '"■•"•'*  '*'»sj'-'  s"!^-!*** '.'WSry 
fifty  piu-en,  'it  Upja  w.wK  -^wli  r.r,^.<i.  iri  mqmfvff  i'j^ 
town  ex!nitd»  i4itinr-^famr>*ni  (f  «  aii»  ip  '*v^S«  {|f 
one  thiid  in  brsmshi;,  Mri  v»M^  wnJ:*)'**  -f  *iiOV 
t»o  bundrivt  .i»f*f  -vmi*  (il..«(fr  i4m.  V'<e5*j  >'''  t'4if  !-./•»• 
towardu  thf  (ti.fn|(t  *».(i»ij.»-'  »4t}i  sifci  Kij*'*  !**»■»•  W'   " 

ItlbKUli    <-i 

Tilt*  t."«»f.     :i.    ^;    ikfWkV., 
•VlotirrV    s'!«1».>i?^,   M  is  (**.»,  t'w- 

uitfi  •»bw'\  tiii4  t»"f  *■«  1'*  • 

V,      '.? ...  fr    Sv  W,..  4r«t-  ..<•  »  .H>  .  - 

The*,  nr.  t«tii  «».*,'■'  N  t»evV*,« 
(oHan  'hit  of  tU:  jnii-.^  n(  W(i»r^«<'  .\!t«i«.  tiw  n<ii|(hi}' 
AI  Miiii.ii.r',  a.id  »:.t  i-Hii  of  li'tofc***'.*  tcptftnrftral  Aouu- 
r.ientit  to  wiiitK  lU  J  n>nr».bM{.» 

The  oiiutH  and  ci!  ;•'  •  f  Mop.kj-'""  ai'  immdttl«<l  with 
Miiiitd  of  every  tie.*  HpUori  »nil  deBr<»v  of  n»iictity, 
Morocco,  in  fact,  i<  i  ot  ,mly  ^hl•  .jlaiwv  Sand  of  Maii- 
bnt»,  but  thi'ir  hctnemid  Iimiit'L  xtid  uphere  of  .igitiiti^in. 
Then  DO'  t«ri  <h<>ii#»Hd  Abd  >'MvHd«n>  ftiiil  Hu  Mazait, 
all  dmpnUiijj  "Oiihuhtr  \r\lh  th»  High  Priest,  who  Rit# 
on  tl'e  «^erK  Jtrowj  uf  the  Sherifh.  Soinetinwrn  they 
luniuuie  rhunhiiVti-toi-cf  ■iei)mgv>)>;M.  1.  niid  iu»eij:h  ag<iiiu>t 
the  rne-Aufy  »iid  iKs»)<i)iU!>ii  ct  ilw;  c.iurt  and  goveru- 
meijt.  A I  o!h<»*i  tfcyy  3|*jiim>'  nf  prophe's,  pi-ophcta  01' 
ill,  T.y  pmiclkint;  !*lJ'\  tW  H-'v  Wivi. 

SMtnitiwe   '»gf*  »•   ^uo-bttr   «*'   haiidkcrchiefs    were 

b«\'U^I>ir,   or    r»iimi    »*«M^{Sf*ml     iJ\to    Mogador,  having 

pa^tuj.*     j^^ii  iM^tfti  jj.,«(i«,4„  iV'tii  the  Koran.      (»n..  uf 

'  ■««<»  tJ«^  hiis>i;-<  >>' till' Kmpenir,  who  thliiliiiij; 

••  1'*  wert?  ridiffoiing  the  »iicr«l  'ii»>l;.  orden-d 
il    *h<'  mU«*  of  the  ooixi   nt  ix-  riearehed  t<> 

'.|)fl  t)fl*nuor  who  ii)lr.t>it»<."«-d  tbvni.  H-ippily 
•  i  t'K  liimhiUit  he  wiw  \><t  li-unJ  nil.  H'-  highnoiw 
L-oia»ijui>kd  Utnt  ali  th«  hj)itdikei'."Ue!>j  widch  were  col- 
loeu'd  should  tM  de»<t|f  ly^l. 

WL>m  Ml.  j>«vid»<ti  '»iM  itt  Monwco,  he  prescribed 
Home  »ii(tl'.!»  vstor  tin  ihc  u*"  ot  ibe  5<iilt(iii,«nd  placed 
ou  tliiS  "i«le»  ol  thti  bottioM,  ■.oni.aiiiiii^  Ih"  b<;verage, 
Ai-.tbit!  »ci-s««  Jioiu  the  K' Kiu.  The  Silt. 111  was  highly 
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priviJ.egm  t)ecr.!ne  emperor,  he  put  •  toUl  itop  to  their 
depriNlationn,  hy  declaring  himself  at  pface  with  all 
Eiii-.>|)e.  Since  that  period  the  entrance  of  the  river 
hsH  l)ccn  80  gradually  tilling  up  with  sand  washed  in 
by  the  sea,  that  was  it  possible  for  these  people  to 
recover  their  inde|icndence,  it  would  incapacitate 
them  from  carrying  on  their  piracies  to  their  former 
extent. 

In  the  time  of  SulUn  Mnla!  Zidan,  in  1648,  that 
prince,  L'nding  himself  unable  to  reduce  the  rovers  by 
his  own  power,  and  no  doubt  disliking  a  state  of  things 
which  gave  credit  to  the  empire  for  a  vast  number  of 
predatorial  exploits,  which  brought  nothing  to  the 
im])erial  exchequer,  hit  upon  the  notable  expedient  of 
claiming  the  asMistance  ot  one  of  the  greatest  sufferers 
fkum  these  very  piracieo — Charles  I.  of  England.  The 
request  made  was  that  that  prince  should  send  a 
squadron  to  beleaguer  the  place  by  sea,  while  the 
Sultan  should  attack  it  by  land.  The  combined 
operations  met  with  happy  results,  the  city  was  re- 
duced for  the  time  being,  and  several  notorious  pirates 
put  to  death. 

The  town  of  Rabat  was,  in  Lemprifire's  time,  de- 
fended on  the  sea-side  by  three  forts  tolerably  well 
fini  ^ed,  and  which  had  been  erected  only  some  short 
time  (.reviously  by  an  English  renegade  (a  word  which 
we  are  happy  to  say  lias  become  almoat  obsolete  in  our 
language)  and  furnislied  with  guns  from  Gibraltar. 
The  walls  of  the  town  iiicloiied  a  large  s|iace  of  ground. 
The  houses  in  general  were  good,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  wealthy.  The  Jews,  who  were  very  nu- 
morons,  were  generally  in  better  circumstances  than 
those  of  Ijiirache  (Al  Araish  "  the  trellises")  or 
Tangier  ;  nnil  their  women,  the  old  traveller  declared, 
and  Captain  Washington  corroborates  the  statement, 
are  by  tar  mure  bountiful  than  at  any  other  town  in 
this  empire.  He  was  inti-oduced  to  one  family  in 
particular,  wiicre  he  says,  out  of  eight  si.sters,  nature 
had  been  so  lavisth  tu  them  all  that  he  felt  himself  at 
a  loss  to  determine  which  was  the  handsomest.  A 
combiiation  of  regular  features,  cleniness  of  coin- 
plexio.i,  and  expressive  black  ryes,  guvu  iVeni  a  dis- 
tinguished pre-eminence  over  their  ijation  in  general ; 
and  their  ,'>ersons,  though  not  iiuproved  by  the  advan- 
tage which  European  ladies  derive  from  dress,  were 
still  replete  with  gi-ace  .'ui  elegance. 

Passing  undtr  an  uqm  iuot  extending  one  mile  sontb- 
east,  its  arches  thirty  ."'^t  high,  eight  wide,  four 
thick,  of  masonry,  and  of  antiquity,  though  il.  is 
difficult  to  say  of  what  construction,  but  in  good 
repair.  Captain  Waxhiugton  relates  that  he  entered 
the  town  of  tSU,  or  Salee,  once  the  terror  of  the  seas, 
BO  renowned  fur  its  rovers,  whose  aaring  exploits 
reached  even  to  our  own  coast  of  Christendom  ;  whose 
city  and  port  were  a  constant  scene  of  riot  and  bustle 
and  activity,  now  ruined,  still,  and  liielcss  ;  such  are 
the  fruits  of  ignorance,  despotism,  and  Muhammadan- 
ism.  The  present  town,  built  on  a  sandy  point,  ex- 
tending to  the  sea,  forming  the  north-eastern  bank  of 
the  river,  is  about  half  a-mile  in  leugth,  by  a  quarter 
in  breadth,  surrounded  by  walls  thirty  feet  high,  and 
square  towers  every  fifty  paces.  Its  defences  are  a 
long  battery  of  twenty  ^mis,  lacing  the  sea,  a  round 
fort  at  entrance  of  the  river,  and  a  gun  or  two  on  the 
gates.  TI19  mosques,  ai-ches  and  fountains  in  the  city 
showed  traces  of  beautiful  sculpture,  an'  of  great 
antiquity,  but  the  sti-eets  were  narrow  and  the  houses 
•ombre,  u  in  all  Moorish  towni. 


Salee  and  Ral>at  are  separated  bv  a  river,  called  by 
the  Moors,  "  the  Father  of  Ripples"  or  Abu  Rakrak, 
vulgarly  Bu  Rukrak — whence  the  Bouregnig  of  our 
map — which  is  described  as  being  about  five  hundred 
yards  broad  when  full.  The  bar,  about  one-eighth 
of  a  mile  from  the  entrance,  runs  almost  across,  to  a 
west-south-west  direction,  with  three  or  four  feet  in  it 
at  low  water,  leaving  a  channel  at  each  end — the 
Mjors  use  Jie  eastern  ;  the  ri^e  of  tide  is  from  nine 
to  ten  feet,  and,  inside,  the  harliour  is  quite  sheltered, 
with  water  for  a  frigate.  The  imperial  dockyard  ia 
here,  and  the  few  ships,  small  traders,  fishing-boats, 
and  the  ferry-boats,  plying  to  and  fro  between  the 
two  towns,  imparted  an  animation  to  the  scene  that 
was  exceedingly  rare  in  Morocco. 

Rabat  stands  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  river, 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  its  level,  on  banks  of  crum- 
bling sandstone.  As  seen  from  the  o|)|K>aite  shore,  the 
grouping  of  minarets,  palmtrees,  ruined  wuIIh,  and  old 
mosques,  crowned  by  its  venerable  and  battlemcnted 
Kasbah,  across  a  broad  fiill  river,  is  very  picturesque, 
A  curtain  of  five  hundred  yards  facing  the  sea,  flanked 
by  two  circular  batteries  of  twelve  guns  each,  about  as 
many  more  in  the  Kasbah  or  citadel,  and  a  small  bat- 
tery overlooking  the  river,  at  the  south-western  end  of 
the  town,  form  its  sea  defences.  On  the  land  side  is  a 
strong  wall,  thirty  feet  high,  with  square  towers  every 
fifty  paces,  of  tapis  work  with  angles  of  masonry.  The 
town  extends  three-quarters  uf  u  mile  in  length,  by 
one-third  in  breadth,  and  walled  orchards  uf  about 
two  hundred  acres  reach  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
towards  the  mined  mosque  with  the  lofty  tower  before 
alluded  to 

This  tiiwer,  tli"  Sm:i  Hassan,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
Moors,  Htamling,  as  it  iloes,  two  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  above  the  level  uf  the  river,  is  the  most  conspicu- 
ous object,  and  llie  first  by  which  tliis  roost  would  be 
recognised  in  u|i|>roac!iing  from  the  sea,  as  it  must  be 
viiVtf,  fr  rii  the  deck  of  a  frigate,  six  or  seven  leagues. 
There  are  ten  mosqu'^s,  besides  the  mausoleum  of  a 
Bultan  that  of  the  hero  of  Moorish  Africa,  the  mighty 
AI  Mansur,  and  no  end  of  kubbehs  or  sepulchral  monu- 
cionts  to  saints  and  nmrabuts. 

The  coasts  and  cities  of  Morocco  are  inundated  with 
saints  of  every  description  and  degree  of  sanctity. 
Morocco,  in  fact,  is  not  only  the  classic  land  of  Mari- 
buts,  but  their  home  and  haunt,  and  sphere  of  agitation. 
There  are  ten  thousand  Abd-el-Kaders  and  Bn  Mazaa, 
all  disputing  authority  with  the  High  Priest,  who  sits 
on  the  green  throne  of  the  Sherifs.  Sometimes  they 
assume  the  character  of  demagogues,  and  invei{,'h  against 
the  rapacity  and  corruption  of  the  court  and  govern- 
ment. At  others  they  apjiear  as  prophets,  prophets  of 
ill,  by  pro:iching  boldly  the  Holy  War. 

Sometime  ago  a  number  of  handkerchiefs  were 
brought,  or  rather  smuggled,  into  Mogador,  having 
printed  u|ion  them  passages  from  the  Koran.  One  of 
them  got  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  who  thinking 
the  Christians  wero  ridiculing  the  sacred  book,  orderod 
instanter  all  the  cities  of  the  coast  to  be  searohed  to 
discover  the  offender  who  introduced  them.  Hap])ily 
for  the  merohant  he  was  not  found  out  His  highness 
commanded  that  all  the  handkerohiefs  which  were  col- 
lected should  be  destroyed. 

When  Mr.  Davidson  was  at  Morocco,  he  prescribed 
some  seidlitz  water  for  the  use  of  the  Sultan,  and  placed 
on  the  sides  of  the  bottles,  containing  the  beverage, 
Arabic  versei  from  the  Koran.  The  Sultun  was  highly 
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exitM|iemto<l  nt  thin  intended  compliment  to  hit  reli- 
ginn,  and  liiid  it  privately  intimated  to  Mr.  Davidmn 
not  to  dewcrate  the  Holy  Book  in  that  abominable 
manner.  The  latter  then  very  prudently  gave  up  to 
the  miniRtcr  all  the  printed  vemet  he  had  brought  with 
hini,  which  were  concealed  from  public  view. 

But  it'  Rume  of  these  emperors  are  m>  rigid  and  aoru- 
pulouB,  there  are  others  mora  liberal  and  tolerant. 
Mnlai  Siilaiman  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  Euro[>ean 
character,  iind  wits  much  attached  to  a  Mr.  Leyton,  an 
English  merchant.  This  merchant  was  one  day  riding 
out  of  the  city  of  Mo^iidor,  when  an  old  woman  rushed 
at  him,  seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  and  demanded 
alms.  The  merchant  pushed  her  nway  with  hu  whip. 
The  ancient  dame  seeing  herself  so  rudely  nonsuited, 
went  off  screaming  revenge  ;  and  although  she  had  not 
had  a  tooth  in  her  huu(  t  twenty  longyearx,  she  noised 
abok^t  tn^JH  that  Mr.  jyton  had  knocked  two  of  her 
teeth  out,  and  ini|io:-tuned  the  governor  to  obtain  her 
some  pecuniary  indenmiKcation. 

His  Excellency  advised  Mr.  Leyton  to  comply,  and 
get  rid  of  the  annoyance  of  the  old  woman.  He  reso- 
lutely rvfuse<l,  and  the  governor  was  obliged  to  report 
the  CHse  to  the  Emperor,  as  the  old  lady  had  mode  so 
n)any  partisans  in  Mogador  as  to  threaten  a  disturb- 
ance. His  Imperial  Highness  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
merchant,  condescendingly  begging  him  to  supply  the 
old  woman  with  "  two  silver  teeth,"  meaning  thereby 
to  give  her  a  triSiiig  present  in  money.  Mr.  Leyton, 
being  a.H  obstinate  as  ever,  wiis  ordered  to  appear 
before  the  £<mperur  at  Morocco.  Here  the  resolute 
merchant  declared  that  he  had  not  knocked  the  teeth 
out  of  the  old  woman's  head,  she  had  had  none  for 
years,  and  he  would  not  be  maligned  even  in  so  small 
a  matter. 

The  Emperor  was  at  his  wits'  end,  and  endeavoured 
to  smooth  down  the  contumacious  Lryton,  to  save  his 
capital  from  insurrection  ;  imploring  him  to  comply 
with  the  Ux  taUonit,  and  have  two  of  his  teeth  drmwn  if 
he  was  inflexibly  determined  not  to  |)ay.  The  poor 
Emperor  was  in  hourly  dread  of  a  revolution  about  this 
'•  oth  business,  and  at  the  same  time  lie  knew  the  mer- 
ciiant  had  spoken  the  truth.  Strange  to  say,  Mr. 
(.«yton  at  last  consented  to  lose  his  teeth  rather  than 
his  money.  However,  on  the  merchant's  return  from 
the  capital  to  Mogador,  to  his  surprise,  and  no  doubt 
to  his  satisfaction,  he  found  that  two  shijiloads  of 
grain  had  been  ordered  to  be  delivered  to  him  by  the 
Emperor,  in  compensation  for  the  two  teeth  which 
he  had  hud  punched  out  to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  the 
empire. 

With  so  unenlightened  a  |>eople,  8Ui>enttitinn8  are  as 
rife  as  among  many  who  deem  themselves  enlightened. 
They  are  met  with  in  unfrequented  as  well  as  in  tn- 
quented  spots.  In  the  Sahara,  by  a  lonely  well,  in  the 
midst  of  boundless  sterility,  where  the  curse  on  earth 
seems  to  have  burnt  blackest,  a  camel  passes  every  night 
gruaning  piteously,  and  wandering  about  in  search  of 
Its  mordered  roaster. 

About  two  days'  journey  from  Mogador,  there  is  a 
well,  containing  within  its  dank  and  dark  hollow  a 
perpetual  ap|)arition.  At  its  bottom  is  seen  the 
motionless  statue  of  a  negress  with  a  variety  of  wearing 
materials  placed  beside  her,  all  made  of  fine  burnished 
gold,  and  so  bright  that  the  dreary  cavern  of  the  deep 
well  is  illuminated.  Whoever  presumes  to  look  down 
the  well  at  her,  and  coveta  her  shining  property,  is 
inatantaneouslv  seized  with  thint  and  (ever,  and,  if  he 


diieM  not  ojtpire  at  once,  he  never  recovers  from  the 
fatul  effects  of  his  combined   curiosity   and   avarice.   ; 
People  draw  water  daily  from  this  well,  but  no  one 
dare  l(Kik  down  it 

Even  the  practices  of  the  so  called  snake-oharroen 
appear  to  combine  a  mixtura  of  skill  and  triokeir 
oombined  with  superstition.  These  gentry,  as  Richard- 
son calls  them,  are  a  company  under  the  protection  of 
their  great  saint,  Sidi  Aysa,  who  has  gone  long  upwards^ 
but  also  is  now  profitably  employed  m  helping  the  jng- 
gling  of  the  snake-mountebanki.  These  fellows  take 
their  snakes  about  in  small  bags  or  boxes,  the  said 
snakes  being  |ierfeotly  harmless,  their  teeth  and  poison- 
bags  being  extracted .  They  carry  them  in  their  bosoms, 
put  them  in  their  mouths,  stuffing  a  long  one  in  of 
some  feet  in  length,  twist  them  round  their  arms,  use 
them  as  a  whip  to  frighten  the  people,  in  the  meanwhile 
screaming  out  and  crying  unto  their  Heavenly  Pro- 
tector for  help,  the  bystanders  devoutly  joining  in  their 
pniyera  The  snake-charmers  usually  (lerform  other 
tricks,  such  as  swallowing  nails,  and  sticking  an  iiim 
bar  in  their  eyes  ;  and  they  wesr  their  hair  long  like 
women,  which  givee  tbem  a  wy  wild  and  maniacal 
look.  , 

IV. 

TBI  Jiwt  Of  MoBOOoo— BuvnwL  JiwMns— Wnisna 
iHO  oTHiB  PssnTiTin- JiwiSH  AUD  Srtiiisa  Rmieioa. 

Thk  Jewesses  of  Salee,  as  also  of  Tangier  and  Mogador, 
are  admitted  by  most  travellers  to  be,  at  least  at  one 
period  of  their  life,  the  most  perfect  and  cloKsic  types  of 
female  loveliness.  Alas,  says  one  ungallant  traveller, 
that  these  beauties  should  be  only  charming  animals, 
their  minds  and  afleetions  lieing  left  unciutivated  or 
converted  into  caves  of  unclean  and  tormenting  pas- 
siona  The  Jewesses,  in  general,  until  they  become 
enormously  stout  and  weighed  down  with  obesity,  are 
of  extreme  beauty.  Most  of  them  have  fair  complex- 
ions ;  their  rustt  and  JHsmine  faces,  their  pura  wax-like 
delicate  feature'),  and  their  exceedingly  expressive  and 
liowitching  ey&s  would  fascinate  the  most  fastidious  of 
Europeau  conuoiibeui-s  of  female  beauty. 

But  these  Israelitish  ladies,  recalling  the  fair  image 
of  Rachel  in  the  imtiiarihal  times  of  Holy  Writ,  and 
worthy  to  serve  as  models  for  a  Grecian  sculptor,  ara 
treated  with  savage  disdain  by  the  churlish  Moors,  and 
sometimes  are  obliged  to  walk  barefoot  and  prostrate 
themselves  before  their  ugly  negreas  concubines.  The 
male  infants  of  Jews  are  engaging  and  good  looking 
when  young,  but  as  they  grow  up  they  become  ordi- 
nary, and  Jewa  of  a  certain  age  are  decidedly  and  most 
disgustingly  ugly.  It  is  possible  that  the  degrading 
slavery  in  which  they  usually  live,  their  continued 
habits  of  cringing  servility,  by  which  the  countenance 
acquires  a  sinister  air  and  tiendishly  cunning  smirk, 
may  cause  this  change  in  their  appearanca  Then 
again,  what  contrasts  in  the  beauty  of  countenance 
and  form  does  Jewish  society  in  Morocco  present! 
You  frequently  see  a  youthful  woman,  nay,  a  girl  of 
exquisite  beauty  and  delicacy  of  features  married  to  an 
old  wretched,  ill-looking,  fellow  of  some  sixty  or  seventy 
years  of  age,  tottering  over  the  grave,  or  an  incurable 
invalid.  "To  render  uem  worse  looking,  whilst  the 
woman  may  dress  in  any,  and  the  gayest  colours,  the 
men  wear  a  dark  blue  and  black  turban  and  drees,  and 
though  this  ia  prescribed  as  a  badge  of  oppression,  they 
will  often  aanune  it  when  thij  may  attire  tbemselres 
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in  wliltn  and  oth«nr  IWely  eolonn.  HoweTar,  in«n  get 
uned  to  tliitir  10111617,  and  hug  tlioir  chains. 

The  wetlclingM  and  atlnidiint  I'eaHta  of  the  Jews  am 
the  moMt  i-einiti'lcHlile,  when  we  consider  the  oirouiii- 
stancea  ol'  the  nucial  Mtiit*;  of  this  oppresaed  race  in 
Moroooo,  tlieir  precarioiis  condition,  and  the  nuinber- 
leaa  insults  and  opproDiions  lufliotud  on  tliuin  both  by 
the  government  and  the  |>eople.  Yei  it  toKf  be  safely 
asserted  that  no  |ieople  in  Bui'bary  enjoy  themselves 
more  than  the  Jews,  or  more  pumper  and  gratily  their 
appetites.  What  with  wetlding  fenstH,  and  obligiitory 
festivals,  their  existence  is  one  round  of  eating  and 
drinking.  These  feasts,  liesides,  do  nut  take  place  in  a 
corner,  nor  are  they  btirricaded  from  public,  or  envioiio, 
or  inipiisitoriol  view,  but  are  o|)en  to  all,  being  attended 
by  Christiiius,  Moors,  and  Arabs.  The  wedding  feasts 
are  substiintial  things. 

A  bullook  is  generally  killed  at  the  house  of  the 
bridogitram,  tea  and  cakes  and  spirits  are  {re«-ly,  nay 
uuivenallv,  diHtrilmtnd  there.  The  company  afterwards 
gi/  off  with  the  bridegroom  to  the  house  of  the  bride, 
where  another  distribution  of  the  same  kind  takes  place, 
whilst  half  of  the  bullock  is  brought  for  the  bride's 
frieoda.  Here  the  bridegroom,  in  true  oriental  style, 
meant*  n|ion  a  couch  of  damask  and  gold.  The  bride, 
laden  with  bridal  ornaments  of  gold  and  jewels,  and 
oovered  with  a  gauze  veil,  is  led  out  by  the  women  and 
placed  by  hia  side.  She  is  then  left  alone  to  sit  in 
state  aa  queen  of  the  feast,  whilst  the  uumpany  regale 
themselves  with  every  imaginable  luxury  of  eating  and 
drinking.  Her  future  huslsuid  now  produces,  •■  » 
present  for  hia  bride,  a  splendid  piiir  of  jewelled  ear- 
rings, which  are  held  up  amidst  the  screaming  appro- 
bation of  the  guests.  The  Jewesses  present  are  we^hed 
down  nnder  the  dead  weight  of  n  prolusion  of  jewela 
and  gold,  tinruH  of  pearls,  iieckliices  of  conils  and  gams, 
armleta,  wristlets,  and  ankleta  of  ail  ver,gold,  and  jet,  with 
g(>l<l  and  silver  braided  gowns,  skirts  and  pettiooata. 
This  fiesta  is  kept  up  for  seven  days.  Another  traveller 
desci  ibea  the  celebration  of  the  nnptiala  of  a  portion  of 
the  family  of  the  feather  merehanta,  a  rich  and  power- 
ful firm  balablished  in  the  soath  for  the  poronase  of 
oatrich  feathers. 

Thia  was  a  wedding  of  great  telat ;  all  the  native 
Jewish  aristocracy  of  Mugador  being  invited  to  it  The 
teativities  began  at  noon,  with  the  bride  litting  in 
state.  She  was  elevated  on  a  radiant  throne  of  gold 
and  orimson  cushions  amidst  a  group  of  women,  her 
hired  flatterers,  who  kept  singing  and  bawling  oat  her 
praiaea. 

"  Ai  beautiful  aa  the  moon  is  Rachael  t "  Mid  one. 

"  Fairer  than  the  jessamine  I "  excUiuis  another. 

"  Sweeter  than  houey  in  the  honey-oonib  I  "  ejacu- 
lated a  third.  Her  eyex  wera  shut,  it  being  deemed 
immodest  to  look  on  the  company,  and  the  features  of 
her  face  motionless  as  death,  which  made  her  look  like 
a  painted  corpse. 

To  describe  the  dresses  of  the  bride  would  be  tedious, 
as  she  was  carried  away  every  time  she  was  going 
through,  and  exhibitingto  public  view,  with  the  greatest 
|>atience,  the  whole  of  her  bridal  wardrobe.  Her  face 
was  artistically  paintr  1,  cheeks  vermillinn,  li|>s  browned, 
with  an  odoriferous  composition,  eye-lsshes  blackened 
witii  antimony,  and  on  the  forehead  and  tips  of  the 
chin  little  blue  stan^  The  palms  of  the  hands  and 
nails  were  stained  with  henna,  or  brown  red,  and  her 
fcet  were  naked,  with  the  toe-nails  and  sole*  henna- 
She  was  my  f  oong.  nerhaps  not  more  than 


thirteen,  and  hugely  eorpulent,  haring  been  fed  on 
pante  and  oil  thexe  last  stx   months  for  the  oocHsiun. 

The  bridegroom,  on  the  oontrary,  was  a  man  of  1  lirea 
times  her  age,  tall,  lank,  and  bony,  very  thin  and  of 
sinister  as|>ect.  The  woman  was  a  little  lump  of  fat 
and  fiesh,  apparently  without  intelligfnce,  whilst  the 
man  was  a  Barliary  type  of  Dickens's  Kagan.  The  ladies 
now  arranged  themselves  in  tiers,  one  above  the  other, 
and  most  gorgeous  was  the  sight  Most  of  them  wore 
tiaras,  all  flaming  with  gems  and  jewels.  They  wei-e 
litemlly  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  gold  and 
precious  stones.  As  each  lady  had  but  ten  fingers,  it 
was  necessary  to  tie  some  score  of  rings  on  their  hair. 
The  beituty  of  the  female  form,  in  these  women,  was 
quite  destroyed  liy  this  excessive  quantity  of  jewellery. 
These  jewels  were  chiefly  pearls,  brilliants,  rubies,  and 
emeralds.  They  were  amassed  and  descend  as  heir- 
looms in  fatnilitw,  from  mother  to  daughter.  Some  o( 
the  jewels  l)eing  very  ancient,  they  constitute  the  riches 
of  many  familiiis.  In  reverses  of  fortune  they  are 
pledged,  or  turnetl  into  money  to  relieve  immediate 
necessity.  The  iip|ier  tiers  of  ladies  were  the  youngest, 
and  the  leatt  adorned,  and  conaeqaently  the  prettiest 
The  ancient  dowagers  sat  below  as  so  many  queens 
enthroned,  challenging  scrutiny  and  admiration.  They 
were  mostly  of  enormous  corpulency,  spreading  out 
their  naked  feet  and  trousered  legs  of  an  enormous 
expanse. 

Several  dowagers  seemed  scarcely  to  be  able  to 
breathe  from  heat  and  the  plethora  of  their  own  well- 
fed  and  pampered  flesh.  Next  came  music,  and  several 
attempts  were  made  to  get  up  the  indecent  Moorish 
dance,  which,  however,  was  forbidden  as  too  vulgar  for 
snob  fashionable  Jews,  and  honoured  by  the  presence 
of  Europeans.  In  the  court-yard  were  a  couple  of 
butcher's  boys  slaughtering  a  bullock  for  the  evening's 
carousal.  A  number  of  boys  were  dipping  their  hands 
in  the  blood,  and  making  with  it  the  representation  of 
an  outspread  hand  on  the  doors,  poets,  and  walls,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  off  the  "eril  eye"  (el  ojo  nutli- 
gno),  and  so  insuring  good  luck  to  the  new  married 
oouple.  On  the  honse-top  a  game  was  being  played  by 
the  young  men.  Here,  on  the  flat  roof,  was  assembled 
a  court  with  a  sultan  sitting  in  the  midst  Various 
prisoners  were  tried  and  condemned.  Two  or  three 
of  the  greatest  culprits  were  then  seonred  and  dragged 
down  to  the  ladiea,  the  otBoers  of  jnatice  informing 
them  that  if  no  one  stepped  forward  to  rescue  them, 
it  was  the  sol  tan's  orders  that  they  should  be  imprisoned. 
Several  young  Jewesses  now  clamorously  demanded 
their  release;  It  is  understood  that  these  compassionate 
maidens  who,  on  sach  occasions,  step  forward  to  the 
rescue,  and  take  one  of  the  young  men  by  the  hand, 
are  willing  to  ucct^pt  the  same  when  it  may  hereafter  be 
offered  to  them  in  marriage,  so  the  contagion  of  wedding 
feasts  spreads,  and  one  marriage  makes  many. 

The  elders  were  by  this  time  at  the  supper-table, 
where  the  party  ate  and  drank  to  gluttonons  satiety. 
Several  rabbis  were  hired  to  chant,  over  the  supper- 
table,  prayen  composed  of  portions  of  Scripture  and 
legends  of  th'  /  Talmud.  The  men  snp|ied  by  them- 
selves, and  tlie  women,  of  course,  were  also  apart. 
Unlike  the  n.ni,  who  sat  ap  round  a  table  because 
there  were  several  Europeans  among  them,  the  women 
lay  sprawling  and  rolling  on  caipets  and  couches. 

In  their  own  allotted  apartments  these  gorgeous 
daughters  of  Israel  looked  still  more  huge  and  enor 
mou%    iiMBtin(  almost  to  replatioo,  like  so  many 
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l>i'iMMaieaofthe  royal  orgies  of  Bolihuiar,  BatthUwM 
II  imtive  wedding,  anil,  of  coune,  wlien  we  oooHider  the 
i^diicatioii  of  tlii'NK  Barbiiry  women,  we  niuit  ex|)eot, 
when  tht-y  drink,  like  men,  white  H|>irits  for  procrwti- 
iiated  bourM  until  midnight,  the  itruprietiee  of  souiety  are 
eauily  dixfiensed  with.  Happily,  the  claw  of  women 
who  so  kept  up  the  feast  were  all  said  to  be  married, 
the  maidens  having  gone  home  with  the  bride. 

The  Jews  iit  times,  though  Imt  very  rarely,  avail 
tlieniselves  of  their  privilege  of  four  wives  granted 
them  in  Muhiimmadan  countries,  and  a  nice  mess  they 
make  of  it.  There  was  a  Jew  uf  this  descriptinu  at 
Tunis.  He  was  a  lively,  jocose  fellow,  with  a  libidi- 
nous countenance,  singing  always  some  catch  of  a  song. 
He  was  a  silk-mercer,  and  pretty  well  off.  His  house 
was  small,  and  besides  a  common  diningruora  was 
dividetl  into  four  coinpartnients  for  bin  four  wive*,  each 
defending  her  room  with  the  ferocity  of  a  tigress.  Two 
of  them  were  of  his  own  age,  about  fifty,  and  two  not 
more  than  twenty.  The  tw<i  elder  ones,  his  neighbours 
said,  were  entirely  abandoned  by  the  husband,  and  the 
two  younger  oneH  were  alwnyx  bickering  and  quarrel- 
ing as  ti<  which  of  ihem  should  have  the  greater  favour 
of  their  uoiiiiiion  tyrant;  the  house  a  scene  of  tumult, 
diHorder,  aud  indecency. 

Amongst  the  whole  of  the  wives  there  was  only  one 
child,  a  boy,  of  course  an  immense  pet,  a  I'ttle  svirly 
wretch ;  his  growth  smothered,  his  he'tlth  nearly 
ruined,  by  the  over-attentions  of  the  four  women, 
whom  he  kickeil  and  pelted  when  out  of  humour. 
This  little  imp  was  the  fit  type  or  int<>rpretation  of 
the  pr<>jii(ling  genius  of  polygnmy.  A  traveller  oooe 
visited  this  happy  family,  this  biting  satire  on  domestio 
bliss  and  the  lieauty  of  the  harem  oi  the  east.  The 
women  were  all  sour  ami  busy  at  work,  weaving  or 
spinning  cotton. 

"  Do  you  work  for  your  huaband !"  he  inquired. 

T/i»  Wimm.—'-  Thank  rabbi,  na" 

Travelttr. — "  What  do  you  do  with  your  money  1" 

The  Women. — "  S|)end  it  ourselves." 

Traveller. — "  How  do  you  like  to  have  only  one 
husband  among  you  four  1" 

77m  Women.—"  Pooh  I  is  it  not  the  will  of  God  1" 

Traveller.—"  Whose  boy  is  thatT 

The  Women.—"  It  belongs  to  na  alL" 

Traveller. — "  Have  you  no  other  ehildren  t" 

The  Women. — "  Our  husband  is  good  for  no  more 
than  that." 

Whilst  the  traveller  was  thus  talking  to  these 
angelic  creatures,  thsir  beloved  lord  was  quietly  Btu£Bng 
capons,  without  hearing  thnir  polite  discourse.  A 
Euro|iean  Jew,  who  knew  the  native  society  of  Jews 
well,  represents  domestio  bliss  to  be  a  mere  phantom, 
and  scarcely  ever  thought  of  or  sought  after.  Poor 
human  nature ! 

Continual  disputes  arise  between  the  Jew  and  the 
Moor :  when  the  Jew  is  wrong,  the  Moor  takes  his 
own  satisfaction  ;  and  if  the  Jew  be  right,  he  lodges  a 
complaint  with  the  judge,  who  always  decides  in  favour 
of  the  Mussulman.  Muhanimadun  children  may  be 
seen  amusing  themselves  by  beating  little  Jewa,  who 
durst  not  defend  themselves.  When  a  Jew  paMea  a 
mosque  he  is  obliged  to  take  oflT  his  slippers,  or  shoes ; 
he  must  do  the  same  .when  he  passes  the  house  of 
the  Kayyid,  the  Kadi,  or  any  Muiisulman  of  dis- 
tinction. At  Fes,  and  in  some  other  towns,  they  are 
obliged  to  walk  bare-footed. 

Ali  Bey  dwells  muoh  upon  the  wretched  ooodition 


of  the  Jewa  in  his  day*,  which,  however,  was  gT>>atly 
ameliorated  within  the  laat  half  centoiy,  and  Riokard- 
son  says  that  Jewaasea  are  now  exempt  from  taking  off 
their  slippera  or  sandals  when  |MMUng  the  mosques; 
many  native  Jews  have  attempted  to  wear  Euro- 
|)ean  cluthea  ;  and  a  European  hat  or  coat  is  now  the 
rage  among  native  JeweHes,  who  all  aspire  to  get  a 
husband  wearing  either.  The  lat«  Emperor,  Mulai 
Hulaiman,  the  predecessor  of  Mulai  Ahd-Errahman, 
professed  to  b«  a  rigidly  exact  MuHulinan,  and  con- 
sidered it  very  indecent,  and  a  great  scandal  that 
Jewessea,  aome  of  them,  like  most  women  of  this 
country,  of  enormous  dimensions,  should  be  allowed 
to  disturb  the  decent  frame  of  mind  of  pious  MumuI- 
men,  whilst  entering  the  threshold  of  the  house  of 
prayer,  by  the  sad  exhibitions  of  these  good  ladies 
stooping  down  and  showing  their  tremendoiu  calves, 
when  in  the  act  of  taking  off  their  shoes,  before  pass- 
ing the  niosquoa.  For  such  reasona,  Jewesaea  are  now 
piivileged  and  exempted  from  the  painful  neosMity  of 
walking  barefoot  in  the  strt«ts. 

The  policy  of  the  Court,  in  relation  to  th«  Jews, 
continually  fluctuates.  Sometimes  the  Emperor  thinks 
they  ought  to  be  treated  like  the  rest  of  his  subjects  ; 
at  other  times,  he  seems  anxious  to  renew,  in  all  it* 
vigour,  the  system  described  by  Ali  Bey.  Hearing 
that  the  Jews  of  Tangier,  on  returning  from  Gibral- 
tar, would  often  adopt  the  European  dreaa,  and  so,  by 
dir^isiiig  themselves,  be  treated  like  Christians  and 
Eurojieana,  he  ordered  all  these  would-be  Europeans 
forthwith  to  be  undressed,  and  to  resume  their  black 
turlian. 

Alas,  how  were  all  their  passover,  tabernacle,  and 
wedding  fentivaU,  these  happy  and  joyous  days  of  the 
Jewish  aooiety  of  Mooador,  changed  on  the  bombard- 
ment of  that  city  I  What  became  of  tue  rich  and 
powerful  merchants,  the  imperial  vassals  of  commerea^ 
with  their  gorgeous  wives,  bending  under  the  weight 
of  diamonds,  |>eurls,  and  precious  gems,  during  that 
•ad  and  unexpected  period  t  The  news|>apers  uf  the 
day  recorded  the  melancholy  story.  Many  of  the 
Jews  were  massacred,  or  buried  underneath  the  ruin* 
of  the  city  ;  their  wives  subjected  to  plunder  ;  the 
rest  were  left  wandering,  naked,  and  starving,  on  the 
desolate  sandy  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  or  hidden  in  the 
mountains,  obtaining  a  momentary  respite  from  the 
rapacious  fnry  of  the  savage  Berbers  and  Araba 

It  is  well  known  that  while  the  French  bombarded 
Tangier  and  Mogador  from  without,  the  Berber  and 
Arab  tribes,  aided  by  the  lower  classes  among  the 
Moors,  plundered  the  city  from  within.  Several  of  the 
Moorish  rabble  declared  publicly,  and  with  the  great- 
est cowardice  and  villanous  effrontery,  "  When  the 
French  come  to  destroy  Mogador,  we  shall  go  and 
pillage  the  Jews'  houses,  strip  the  women  of  their 
ornaments,  and  then  escape  to  the  mountains  from  the 
purauit  of  the  Christians."  These  threats  they  fitilli- 
fully  executed  ;  but  by  a  just  vengeance  they  were 
pillaged  in  turn,  for  the  Berbers  not  only  plundenMl 
the  Jews  themselves,  but  the  Moors  who  had  eaca|H.'d 
from  the  city  laden  with  their  booty. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  a  better  day  is 
dawning  for  NorUi  African  Jew*.  The  governments 
of  Spain,  France,  and  England  can  do  much  for  them, 
and  are  pre|iared  to  exert  themselves  in  their  &Tour. 
Tlw  consentaneous  progress  of  Moroooo  in  the  uni- 
versal movement  of  the  age,  is  aligned  faj  the  merohanti 
even  trom  au  trifling  a  cironmstanoe*  a*  an  increased 
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nm  of  ohkin,  uid  kniTM  uid  rorka  Boom  jmn  ago, 
Bcarcely  a  knife  and  fork,  or  m  ohair,  waa  to  be  found 
out  of  Tangiur.  Now,  alnioat  tvetj  Jewiiih  houne  in 
the  differuiit  |iortH  Iihh  thorn.  The  Jew  of  Baibury  can 
tun  them  with  Ivim  HcrnpUi  than  the  orthodox  Moor,  who 
aeta  hiu  face  llku  flint  a^miiiHt  all  changea,  beoauae  hia 
Eiiropeau  lirutliraii  ado|it  iheni.  Mauy  iiinovatious  of 
this  domeHtio  Hort  are  introduced  from  Europe  into 
North  Africa  thrniigh  the  inatrumeiitality  of  the 
native  Jewa  Tua  has  U-cumc  an  article  of  uni- 
verxal  conmimpticm,  It  im,  iiideed,  the  wine  of  the 
Maroquiiie  Muiiaiilmnnfi.  Evou  in  remote  pruvincua, 
araongHt  Uvr))<3iti  and  Bedoiiina,  the  most  miierable 
looking  and  living  of  people,  the  finest  gu'  .1  tna  ia  to 
be  found. 


Yon  enter  a  miaorable  looking  hut,  wlum  you  are 
amawd  by  the  hosteaa  unlocking  an  ojil  Ihix,  and  tak- 
ing out  a  choice  tea  lervicu,  oupH,  Hiiuccrri,  t4'ii-|iot,  and 
tea-tray,  often  of  white  chinii  with  gilt  tidgcx.  Tlitwe, 
after  uaa,  ar»a]wayH  kept  lucked  up,  an  objcctit  of  ninxt 
preoiouB  value.  The  Hugiir  ia  put  in  tliu  tfii-|Nit,  itnd 
the  Moora  and  Jews  uHually  drink  their  teu  ho  aweut 
that  it  may  bo  called  Hyrup. 

Morocco  haa  iU  fniihiuna  and  maniiia  ax  well  aa 
Europe.  Hoime  building  is  now  the  nige.  They  hhv 
it  ia  not  no  easy  for  the  Sultan  to  fleece  the  people  of 
thoir  pro|)eity  when  it  oonHiatii  of  lioUHeH.  AImiohI 
every  distinguiHhed  Moor  in  the  interior  hiui  built  or 
is  building  himnolf  a  HpaoiouH  houne.  Thin  mania  ii» 
1iH|i|iilv  II   ii-rl'iil  oiii>,  iitiil   iiiUHt  uilviincft  the  couifi"'* 
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and  sanitary  imjirovement  of  the  peopla  It  ia  aa  good 
•a  a  Health  of  Towns'  Bill  for  them. 

There  are  alwaya  a  few  Jewish  renegades  in  large 
Moorish  towns,  just  enough  to  confirm  the  Muham- 
madans  in  the  idea  entertained  by  them  of  the  supe- 
riority of  their  religion  to  that  of  other  nations;  for 
whilst  they  obtain  converts  from  both  Jews  and 
Christians,  and  make  proselytes  of  scores  of  negroes, 
they  never  bear  of  a|H)states  from  lalamism.  The 
manner,  however,  in  which  these  renegadea  abandon 
their  religion,  is  no  very  evident  proof  of  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Prophet  of  Mecca.  Here  ia  an 
iastanoc 

A  boy  ran  away  from  hia  father,  and  prostrated  him- 
fe|f  before  the  governor,  imploring  him  to  make  him  * 


Mussulman.  The  governor,  aetnated  by  the  nioHt 
rational  and  projier  feeling,  •emarked  to  the  boy,  "You 
are  a  child,  you  have  not  airived  at  yeai-s  of  (lisoretinii, 
you  have  not  intellect  enough  to  make  a  choice  lietweeu 
two  religions."  The  boy  was  kept  confined  one  night, 
then  beaten,  and  sent  home  in  the  morning. 

Another  case  hapiiened  like  this,  when  the  boy  was 
admitted  within  the  pale  of  lalamism.  Jewish  boys 
will  often  cry  out  when  their  fathers  are  correcting 
them,  "I  will  turn  Muasulniau!"  A  respectable  Jew 
observed  to  a  traveller,  "  Were  I  to  hear  any  of  my 
sons  cfy  out  in  this  manner,  I  would  immediately  give 
them  a  dose  of  poison,  and  finish  them.  I  could  not 
bear  to  aee  uy  children  formed  into  Mussulman 
itoTila.-. 


•m 
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It  rpally  serms  the  vulgar  opinion  among  the  Jewa 
and  Muoi-a  ulikt!,  that  females  have  no  soula.  A 
tmv-^lier  HHkt'd  many  women  themselves  about  the 
iratt«r;  they  replied,  "We  don't  oare,  if  we  have  no 
Boulg."  A  rabbi  observed,  "  If  women  bear  children, 
make  good  wives,  and  live  virtuously  and  chastely, 
they  will  go  to  heaven  and  enjoy  an  immortal  existeoc  t: ; 
i;  not,  after  death  they  will  suffer  annihilation," 

TVis  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  all  tl-e  wcil 
educated.  But  a  Jewish  lady  who  heard  thii>  conver- 
sation with  the  rubbi,  retailed  with  Hpirit :  "  Whether 
I  bear  children  or  not,  if  my  husband,  or  any  man,  has 
a  aoul,  I  have  one  likewise ;  or  are  not  all  m.^n  bom 
of  us  women?" 

All,  however,  are  well  satisfied  wv,.h  thia  life,  what- 
ever may  hap;)en  in  the  next ;  male  and  female,  Jew 
and  Mussulmans,  hold  on  their  mutual  career  with  the 
greatest  tenacity.  Few  persons  have  been  kr^  i.  to 
be  so  foolish  in  Morocco  as  to  kill  themselves.  '*  We 
leave  it  to  the  Eni]H>ror  to  take  away  a  man's  life,  if 
such  be  the  will  of  God."  And  yet  the  Moors  are 
habitually  a  grave,  dreamy,  and  melunclioly  people, 
No  doubt  the  light  buoyant  atni()K|iliere  kee|)s  them 
troni  fai'iiig  into  such  »  state  of  mental  prostration  as 
to  induce  suicide. 

SiMinish  renegades  are  also  met  with  at  all  the  |>ort8 
on  the  cotuii;  uf  Morocco.  They  are  convicts  who  h:»ve 
made  their  escape  from  the  presidios  of  the  Kitiau 
coast.  On  getting  away  from  convict  e.-ttablishnients 
they  adojil  the  Muhammadaii  relij/ion,  are  pretty  well 
received  by  the  MarcHpiiiieH,  and  geiieiiilly  |iass  the 
rest  of  their  days  tranquilly  ainuiig  the  Moot's.  The 
Itetter  sort  of  them  remain  Christians  at  heart,  notwith- 
standing their  public  as.suni|  timi  of  Islainism.  One 
renegade,  a  stonemason,  whom  a  iiaveller  found  at 
work,  was  not  at  all  distiiigiiisliuble  by  tr-ivellcrs  from 
the  Moors,  being  dres-sed  precisely  in  the  sui.  e  fushiiin. 
A  (iew  words  of  conversation  with  him  were  charao- 
tenstic 

Traveller. — "  How  long  have  you  esca|ied  t ' 

HeiieymU. — "More  than  tweniy  years." 

Traveler. — "Do  )■:•■•  like  this  country  and  the 
Moors?" 

Utnr.gade. — "  Better  is  Murmecos  than  Spain." 

7VaB<'^.--"  Shall  you  ever  attempt  to  return  to 
Spam  r 

lieitegade. — "  Why  t  here  I  have  all  J  want  Be- 
sides, tliev  would  stretch  uy  neck  for  sending  a  fellow 
out  of  the  world  without  previously  haviu^;  had  an 
intervi..  ■■  with  his  coni'.issor" 

TraveUer. — "iire  you  not  consuience  ttricken  t 
Havuig  commits  d  such  a  crime,  how  can  you  ment'on 

itr 

Renegade. — "  i'ooh,  conscienou '  Pooh,  oorazar  !" 
Many  of  those  wretched  men  ha>'<<  indeed  lost,  their 
corazor,  or  it  is  seared  with  a  red  hot  i.-on.  fc)omo 
hundreds  of  these  H|iaiiinh  convicts  are  scattered  over 
the  country,  but  they  Koon  lose  their  nationality.  It 
is  probable  that,  from  siiiiie  knowledge  of  them,  the 
emperor  presumed  lately  to  call  the  Spaniards,  "  the 
vilest  of  iiations,"  and  yet,  at  various  Viimea,  the  Maro- 
qiiines  have  shown  great  sympathy  for  the  Spaniards. 
Some  of  the  renegades  were  found  at  the  iMttle  oi 
Isly  in  charge  of  tield-|)ieces,  where,  according  to  the 
French  reports,  they  displayed  great  devotion  to  ^he 
cause  of  the  emperor.  When  the  governors  of  the 
convict  rattlements  Cnd  too  many  on  their  .  xadu.  or 
the  priMinii  (<ri  fill),  (he^  let  •  nuntber  of  t>ieir  beet 


conduot,*i(i  escape  to  the  interior.  The  presonoe  of 
those  cut-throats  in  Morocco  iiniy  have  something  to 
do  with  such  broils  as  the  fiill.>wiiij{  Two  fellows 
quarrelled  violently,  and  were  on  the  point  of  sticking 
one  another  with  their  Knives,  when  u\i  stepjied  a  third 
pvrty  and  ciieu  out,  "  What,  du  you  intend  to  act  like 
Christians,  and  kill  one  anotlier  i"  At  the  tiilismaiiic 
word  (It  Riisara  ("Cki-istians"  or  ■' Nazareeiis  "),  they 
instantly  ilesisted  siid  became  friends.  The  term 
"  Christian  "  or  "  Nazareen  "  '  one  of  the  most  oppro- 
brious names  with  which  i.ie  [leoiile  of  Mo^dov  '■an 
abuse  one  another. 

Salec  is  an  ancient  city ;  Rabt\t  lieing  >,(  more  mo- 
dern "^ngiu.  Sala  is  noticed  as  a  city  on  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  both  by  I'liny  and  Ptolen;y.  The 
former  aiieaks  of  the  existence  of  vast  'oserts  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  tenanted  by  her  is  of  elephants, 
Thia  manifestly  alludes  to  the  exte"8ive  forest  known 
as  that  of  Mamora,  and  the  great  lagoons  which  line 
the  coast  lietween  the  iSala  and  the  Sabur  rivers  (now 
Wad  Sebu)  and  even  eastward  of  the  latter  river,  and 
which  are  still  frequented  by  lions,  lioam,  and  other 
wild  animals. 

Salee  was  captured  in  1263,  by  Alphonzo  the  Wwe, 
king  of  Castile,  v.ho  was,  a  short  time  after,  dis|»}s- 
sessed  of  it  in  conquest  by  the  king  of  Fez,  We  have 
neen  that  thiii  city  ('  pirates  his,  however,  otten 
thrown  ofl'the  yoke  of  the  Siiltnnsof  Morocco,  and  once 
the  latter  has  even  been  imlebted  for  the  assistance  of 
a  British  fleet  for  its  restoration, 

Kabut,  or  NiiovuSale,  as  it  is  called  liy  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese,  was  built  by  the  lamoiis  Vakiit  A\ 
Mansur,  iie|iliew  of  Abd  Al  Miiiiiin,  and  nani-.^d  by 
hl:n,  Rabat  ei  Fatah,  or,  "  the  Camp  <>*'  Vietorv-"  A! 
Mausur,  the  H.>me  who  exjiePcd  the  Muravedi  from 
S|>ain.  intend'  I  that  this  city  sliould  have  been  his 
capital  In  the  middle  ager,,  llie  (ienoe.se  liail  a  gn^at 
trade  with  the  same  |ihu'e,  which  wa.s  iifle.  wards  re- 
moved to  Mogador,  What  navy  the  Mar(H|iiines 
have,  says  Hichardson,  is  still  laid  up  here  ;  but  the 
dock-yard  is  now  nearly  deserted,  and  the  lew  romaiii- 
ings  ships  are  un.-.erviceable  Alas!  for  the  shade  oi' the 
great  Al  Mausur  I  All  that  is  left  to  the  inhabiiants 
Lt  an  u-  jying  enmity  to  Cliristiitnity,  The  sketch 
wh'ch  accompanies  our  description  of  Salee  and  Kabat, 
comprises  it  will  be  jieroeived,  the  twin  towns,  with 
'„he  riv^,<  between,  and  tiiu  Ktsbah,  or  uitadel,  on  the 
neighbouring  beighta 


Old  CiriTiii  oy  Muiiru— Citt  '■^  i^i.i— Cu.'^T'Wit  to 

AZAILOB— AOBUU  COCSTUT  TO  MOHOCCO— DliSOIUrTIOK   C* 

Mosoooo—MoDiiT  Atlas, 

Wb  have  no  accurate  to|)ographical  details  retarding 
the  country  that  intervenes  between  thj  uni/  .  porta 
of  Sala  ami  Rabat,  and  the  cities  of  MeUiiiec  and  Fez. 
The  road  •■  uild  niaiii'estly  lie  up  the  valley  of  the 
"  Father  of  I'.ipples,"  ar.u  thence  along  the  tributary  to 
that  river  u[>o,i  wh"-ii  Mekinei  issitiiutoU.  The  correct 
name  of  this  latter  ci^  -  is,  according  to  Griiberg,  Mik- 
ntsah,  "a  broom,"  bi.t  Richardson  says  that  the  .ity  of 
Miknas,  or  Mtkuasa,  in  Arabic,  waa  founded  by  the 
tribe  of  Berber!  Meknasah,  a  fraction  of  the  Zensbah, 
•r  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  and  hence  ite 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  name  of  Mequines  or  'ekinex 
This  city  is  descrilied  as  being  sixty  milea  from  Sala, 
bat  w  tb(/  itinerary   only  aUowa  thrse  days'  Join 
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ney  hetwnen  the  two  plucps,  we  must  snpiiofie  that 
tlicre  i.s  Huiiieernir  in  tlii.s.  'I'Iip  old  capital  of  Morocco 
hUiiiIsoii  a  ferule  8nil,  well  wuterctl  with  Hinall  streainx. 
Tlie  cliiiiiite  is  also  teiii|iemte  anil  hpalthy.  Like 
Moiiicco,  it  is  sniTounileii  with  a  triple  whII  thirty 
ti'pt  lii;{h  ;  like  that  city,  too,  it  him  n  separute  quarter 
iiilialii'pd  by  Jews,  This  tpiiirtur  is  IlkewLse  walled, 
Hiid  tlu-  gatps  are  r.hut  every  night.  In  other  re- 
'•|ipot!<  (he  liiiildings  are  similar  to  those  of  every  other 
Miuirish  city.  The  streets  are  nu.'row,  and,  as  they 
arp  not  |>avpd,  th'-y  are  in  winter  extremely  dirty.  On 
unu  siilp  HtanilH  a  town,  formerly  jieoplpd  by  negroes, 
aiiil  lipnce  di^ignated  as  the  town  of  slaves.  It  is  now 
uiiinliiiliited.  The  palace  is  strengthened  by  two  bas- 
tions, on  which  are  mounted  some  small  pieces  of 
artillery.  .:nd  two  thousand  black  tn)o|iN  are  said  to  be 
in  chiirge  uf  the  royal  tre».^ur  s,  eslimated  at  some 
Kt^y  '.iiillioD  dollars.  Tlic»c  '  ">«i<iiros.  according  to 
Uiclmrdson.  -onsist  of  jewels,  l)av '  ...  gold  and  silver, 
and  money  in  the  two  precious  metah,  the  greater  part 
being  .S|ianiHh  and  Mexican  dollant.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  Kichard.''OM  had  this  at  second-hand,  and  it  is  well 
known  how  little  credit  is  to  he  attiiclutd  to  oriental 
tvpurts  of  faliuloiiH  wpalth.  Hicliardson,  in  reality, 
only  visited  Tangier  himI  Mogador  pi  I'sonally. 

Windhus,  who  aciMimpanipil  CoinmiMU)re  Stewart  on 
hisembamy  to  the  Snltun  Alnil-MazirMuhii  Ishmael  in 
172),  and  who,  at  thut  tinip.  rpKiih-d  at  Mekinez,  de- 
•toribes  his  palaop  as  being  alKmt  four  miles  in  circvun- 
fcrenee,  standing  ujion  even  gnuind,  in  form  almost 
^luare,  and  no  hill  near  to  ovcrliKik  it.  The  inside  of 
thp  palace,  which  is  built  of  murtar,  without  either 
brick  or  stone  except  for  pillars  ami  arche.s,  consists  of 
divers  oblong  s<pmri's,  time  of  them  lai^pr  than  Lin 
onln's  Innt'u'lils,  having  piaizas  all  rouml  Some  of  the 
s>|iiare«  wcri'  phpi|iu'rpd  thnmgliout  tlip  whole  space, 
i)lh»-rK  li.id  ^jiriU'ii:-  in  the  miildlv,  that  wpie  sunk  vprv 
ilivp,  mid  planted  rouml  with  tall  cypii'.'ts  Mers,  thp 
tops  of  which  a|.|H'aiing  aliovp  the  rails  produced  a 
pleasing  pffpit  of  pal.ii-eandg.iiili'ii  iimiini.Md.  Within 
the  iMilacp  wpi  Mso  luaiiy  Kollii'hs,  Imilt  sipiarp,  with 
plain  walls  mi  ii.f  oiit^idp,  pxci'pl  the  finnt,  which 
consists  of  piiuxis  ol  livp  i.r  six  art'lirs,  mid  thp  riHifs 
wi-i'P  covered  with  gr  rii  tili's  and  rosp  up  in  tlu*  shape 
of  a  pyriuiid.  In  sumc  of  llip.sc  squares  were  rows  of 
marble  liHsins,  with  liitle  olianiipls  cut  in  stone,  con- 
veying water  from  oiip  tn  aunthcr.  In  others  were 
fimntainn,  with  channels  of  marlile  that  made  a 
laiiyrit.th.  The  ault.in's  st.ables  were  about  a  league 
from  the  town,  and  could  cor.tain  imp  thousand  lnu-ses, 
each  ill  an  arch  twelvp  fwt  asunder.  The  coininiinica- 
tion  lietwpe-  '  ;„.  iHilaoe  and  stubles  was  kept  up  by 
uiuaiis  of  a  cauf'<way,  with  a  wall  on  each  side,  and  a 
•tone  bridge  carrieii  over  a  isimpgi-unate  garden,  from 
one  hill  to  another  'Iheie  was  at  that  time,  wlipy 
('hristian  slaves  and  CMptives  were  >:xceeiliiigly  nuiiie- 
roiis  rt  .Mekinez,  a  imhiv  ■  *  built,  and  supimited  at  the 


ex|Kinse  of  the  King  of  Si,ain, 


their  relief  when  ill. 
Mekiiipz  was  of  small  mile  before  Abu-I-Mar.ir 
Mulai  Ishmael  chose  t<>  build  his  palace  there,  for 
th(iu;;h,  accordiiig  to  Loo  Afrieanns,  it  w»  ,  alxmt  two 
hundred  years  a^o,  a  place  of  consiileiiiblc  tnule  and 
riches,  it  lii.il  siucr  'aipn  ruined  by  civil  wars.  The 
■•PANon  of  Mnlai  lihinuel's  prefeicnce  to  Mekinez  over 
Kez  and  Morocco  whs,  that  beinu  A I  Kaid  of  the 
former  at  the  tiite  tliat  his  limther  Mulai  Aran  set  up 
in  T  filet,  W//o,  TaHet,  •'  the  abode  of  the  Fileli " 
(Uerbar),  *nd  his  uephow  Mulai  Ilamct  bad  ba«n  pro- 


claimed at  Morocco,  and  having  \iinqnislied  tlie.'M 
claimants  to  the  crown,  he  made  this  pliv;e  the  seat  (.. 
empire.  Having  further,  during  the  course  of  a  very 
long  reign,  sucoeedcd  in  capturing  Mehdiyah,  or  Ma 
miirah,  in  1G81,  and  Al  Ankish  iu  1689,  from  the 
S|)aniard8,  he  further  filled  the  magazines  of  hie  vast 
palace  with  a  nuuiber  of  arms,  saddles,  gold,  silver, 
jewels,  and  other  such  as  had  never  l>efore  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  M<>or.  At  Mamorah  he  captured 
eighty -eight  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  fifteen  of  iron, 
ammunition  of  all  sorts,  more  than  he  had  in  his  whole 
doniinioiiH  Iwlbre,  and  a  great  prize  of  pearls  and 
jewels.  So  biirdeneil  was  the  emperor  with  sitoil  and 
riches,  that  Windhiis  describes  even  the  Kobliehs,  or 
sanctuaries  within  the  p.ilace,  as  filled  with  goods  of 
various  descriptions,  among  which  were  presents  from 
Christian  princes,  seven  or  eight  coaches,  and  "in  ooe 
of  them  were  hung  up  the  tine  glass  sconces  that  his 
Majesty  King  George  had  sent  by  the  ambassador." 

There  were,  at  this  time,  at  Mekinez,  1,100  Christian 
slaves,  of  whom  about  300  were  English,  400  Spaniards 
165  Portuguese,  152  French,  69  Dutch,  25  Genoese, 
and  3  Greeks.  Some  of  these  had  turned  Muham- 
madans,  thereby  for  ever  losing  hopes  of  redemption. 
The  toleration  of  such  a  state  of  things  by  Christian 
nations,  always  jealous,  and  ever  and  anon  at  war  with 
one  another,  was  a  disgrace  to  the  age.  The  subju- 
gation of  Algeria  has  o|>enpd  the  way  for  a  better 
state  of  things,  and  one  way  or  another  an  empire  of 
ignorance,  despotism,  bigotry,  and  intolerance  mnst 
succumb  under  the  ban  of  civilisation,  or  be  sup- 
planted. 

The  city  of  Fez  is  so  named,  according  to  flriiberg 
and  others,  fn>m  Fu7..  the  Arabic  fur  a  pickaxe,  be- 
cause one  was  found  in  digging  its  foimdntions.  Others 
derive  it  from  Fetha,  sll.ui.  It  is  no  longer  the 
marvellous  city  ilescrilied  by  I^eo  Africaiius,  yet  its 
industry,  wealth,  cnminercp,  and  poj  illation  place  it  in 
the  first  rank  of  the  cities  of  Mi iixhici i. 

During  the  eighth  century,  the  Arabs,  masters  of 
Tunis,  of  all  Algeria,  and  the  maritime  cities  of  Morocco, 
sppiiipil  to  think  only  of  invading  Kurope  and  consoli- 
dating their  |H)wer  in  >pa!u  ;  but  al  this  e|KM;li  a  de- 
si'pnilantof  All  and  Katiina,  Kilns  Bpii  A  bdall.ih, quitted 
Arabia,  pa.-spil  into  Morocco,  mid  estiiblislipil  himself 
at  t>ualili,  the  capital,  where  lip  ipinaiiipd  'ill  his  death, 
and  where  he  waa  buried.  Hischaiacter  wasgeiieiMly 
known  and  vcncrattvl  for  its  .sanctity,  and  drew  upon 
him  the  aHectionat<>  n-gai-d  of  the  |MMiplc,  and  all  in- 
stinctively |ilaced  themselves  near  him  as  a  ipjider  of 
the  Faithful,  likely  to  put  an  end  to  anarchy,  and 
establish  order  in  the  Mussulman  world.  His  son, 
EdrisKen-Edris,  who  inherited  his  virtue.s  and  iuflu- 
cncp,  offering  a  tppcies  of  ancient  prototype  to  Abd-e!- 
Kadci'  and  his  venerable  father,  Muhadin,  was  the 
first  l.oiiAjiiU,  Mussulman  sovereign  of  the  Maro(|uinp 
empiiv,  and  fouuded  Fez. 

Fez,  however,  is  a  most  ancient  centre  of  imputation, 
and  had  long  been  a  famed  city,  before  Mnlai  Idris 
gave  it  its  present  form  in  a  d.  807,  or,  according  to 
others,  in  a.i>.  79.').  The  Spanish  philologists,  as  Casiri 
and  J  A.  Coinle,  make  Fiit  of  llie  pmphet  Nahiim  to 
be  the  same  as  Fe/.  and  l«ibliii,  Lybia  The  modem 
Medinatu-l-Beida,  or  white  city,  as  it  is  also  called  by 
the  Ariilis,  lies  in  a  valley,  and  on  the  geiitip  shqie  of 
spventi  hills  by  which  it  is  siirniundeil,  and  whose 
heights  are  cmwneil  withganleus,  country -houses,  and 
Kobbuhs,  or  iSuiuts'  tombs.     Fez  differs  from  Morocco 
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anil  iiicwt  otlior  Moorish  towns  in  its  lioHses,  which  are 
generally  of  brick  or  stone,  being  of  two,  and  Home- 
tiuieh  even  three  stories  in  heiglit.  Many  of  them  are 
also  adorned  with  elevated  towerx,  and  are  otiierwise 
much  dei'onited.  The  sti  t«t.s.  as  usual  in  hot  countric^H, 
are  very  nsirrow,  arched  over  in  plaees,  and  Colonel 
Scott  says  some  of  them  are  a  mile  in  length.  The 
city  is  watered  by  the  Wad-alJewahir,  or  river  of 
jewels,  u  tributary  >o  theSebu,  and  which  is  artiticially 
conducted  to  the  dilferent  quiirters  and  houses. 

Fez  contained,  iti  the  tiuie  of  Leo  Alricanus,  seven 
hundred  mosques  and  one  tiuudred  public  baths,  and 
Kichards4)n  repeats  the  fact  just  at  if  it  obtained  in  the 
present  day.  The  uu>st  famous  is  the  Kanibin.  .wid  to 
contain  many  valuable  Ureek  and  (.^itin  authors,  and 
amongst  others  the  lost  books  of  'i'itusLivy.  Ali  Bey 
said  of  this  renowned  mosque  that  it  appeared  mean 
after  the  cathedral  at  Cordova.  The  university  of  Fez 
was  once  celebrated,  but  its  high  niindeil  orthodox 
nnnlahs  are  new  succeeded  by  a  fanatic  and  ignorant 
race  of  nwrabutB.  The  (Hnaticisni  of  the  |)eople  is 
shown  in  the  notorious  doggre)  couplet,  univeiitally 
dilTused  throughout  Morocco  : 

Eunrm  fi  Sinara, 
Bl  II  nd  (1  Sifud. 

OlirintiiiiM  nn  th*  booki 
Je»ii  »ti  tlie  spit. 

The  shopn  an'  nnmei-ous  anil  well  frequented  Nearly 
all  the  Jews  reside  in  the  Dar  Jeditlah,  or  new  town, 
and  which  by  ita  |M>sition  dominates  the  old  one.  The 
IKipulatioii.estiniated  once  by  its  hundreds  of  thousands, 
is  not  Mipp'sed  to  amount  in  the  present  day  to  more 
than  fifty  thousand.  The  inhabitants  art;  still  dis- 
tinguished by  their  faiiuticism,  and  liicliardson  s.iys 
that  a  Kuropean  cannot  walk  in  the  streeta  unless 
disguised,  or  without  an  escort  of  troojia 

Fez  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  but  little  calcu- 
lated to  resist  aught  but  iiudisciplintHi  l^rbers  The 
city  has  also  seven  gates  and  two  cjtstles.  but  still  it  is 
everywhere  commanded  by  acees.«ilile  liei;i;ht8,  and  it 
could  make  littlt:  or  no  reHistunce  to  a  European  army. 

VI. 

POKT  Of  MoaABOB— liiiiiri.inmNs  or  i  L»i<ub¥am— AoTOAt 

liuPKIsKMlTIVKS   IF    1111     I.'. a  MIS   OF   Hil.KK  -  OaI-TAIII   0» 
TIIK    I'OHl— IHS    .MoohlHll   CjUKIKKlf— "  1'I.AV1^0  AT  I'OW. 

DKIt"— Ihi-kkul  Ovahd  or  NkOUOIS. 

The  poit  of  MoriK-co  is  Mogatlor,  as  it  is  also  the 
safest  along  the  n.unt  of  the  Atlantic  ;  hence  is  it  slso 
the  most  frequented  by  Hiitish  and  other  ships  of  any 
of  the  ports  of  the  empire.  Mr.  Kichaidson,  who 
sailed  from  Uibraltar  to  Mopidor  in  u  siimll  (Genoese 
brig,  gives  ilie  following  amusing  account  of  bis  arrival 
at  the  latter  jmrt. 

After  a  voyage  of  four  diyn,  we  found  ourselves  off 
the  coast  of  Mogarlor  The  wind  hail  lawn  pretty 
good,  but  we  had  rufteied  some  delay  rriini  a  south 
wind,  whirh  headed  us  for  a  sliort  time.  We  pniyed 
lor  a  westerly  breeze,  of  wh'cli  we  soon  got  eimugh 
from  west  and  north  wist.  'Vhv  fimt  twelve  hours  it 
came  gently  on.  but  gia'lually  iiicreuKed  till  it  blew  a 
gide.  The  e.iptain  wa.'<  sr.iidtnly  i-alled  up  in  the  night, 
as  though  the  ship  mils  g«iiig  to  sink,  or '.ould  sink, 
whilut  she  vus  running,  as  liist  as  w«  wouid  let  her, 
before  the  wind.  Hut  the  real  daUf^er  lay  in  missing 
the  const  of  Moizailnr,  or  not  being  able  to  get  within 
itit  pun  Iruui   the  violence  of  the  breakers  near  the 


ALL  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

shora     Our   ve»si>l   was   a   small   Geiinrse   brig  ;  and. 


thiiiigh  the  Ci'iioese  are  the  best  sudors  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean—  even  sujHTior  to  the  Greeks,  who  rank  next 
— our  tMptjiin  and  bis  crew  began  to  quake.  At  day- 
light, the  coast-line  loomed  before  us,  imnicrsed  in  fog, 
and  two  hours  after,  the  tall  minaret  of  the  great 
mosipie  of  Mogador,  shooting  erect,  a  dull  lofty  pyra- 
mid, stood  over  the  thick  haze  lying  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  coast. 

This  jihenomenon  of  the  higher  objects  and  moun 
tains  being  visible  over  a  dense  fog  on  the  shore,  is 
frequent  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Wind  also  pre- 
vails here  It  scarcely  ever  iiiins,  hut  wind  the  people 
have  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve.  It  is  a  species 
of  trade-wind,  which  commences  at  the  Stniita,  or  the 
coasts  of  Sftain  and  Portugal,  and  sweeps  down  north- 
west with  fury,  making  the  entire  const  of  Morocco  a 
mountain-barrier  of  breakers,  increasing  in  its  ooiirse, 
and  extending  as  far  as  Wadnoun,  Cape  Bajdor,  Cape 
Blanco,  oven  to  the  Senegal.  It  does  not,  however, 
extend  far  out  at  sea,  lieing  chiefly  coufiued  to  the 
coast  range.  Our  alarm  now  was  lest  we  should  get 
within  the  clutches  of  this  fell  swoop,  for  tho  port 
once  past,  it  would  have  i-equired  ui  weeks  to  bear  up 
again,  whilst  this  wind  lusted 

The  Atlantic  coast  of  Morocco  is  an  indented  or 
waving  line,  and  there  are  niily  two  or  three  |>orta 
des»>rving  the  name  of  hiirl'imrs  -  harhoum  of  refuge 
from  these  storms  Uidike  the  western  coast  of 
In^land,  so  Oiiely  indented  by  the  Atlantic  wave,  this 
portion  of  the  Morocco  coast  is  rounded  off  by  the 
ocean. 

Our  excitement  was  great  The  capitano  began 
yelping  like  a  cowardly  schiKil-hoy,  who  ha*  been  well 
punched  by  a  leaser  and  ninro  uiiimgrous  antagonist, 
Immediately  I  gut  on  deck,  I  pr«duc»Hl  an  Kngliih 
book,  which  mentioned  the  port  of  Mogador  as  a  "good" 
port. 

"  Per  Dio  Santo!"  excliiiined  our  capitano;  "yes, 
for  the  English  it  i>  a  giMid  port— yon  dare-devils  at 
sea — for  them  it  it  a  giMid  |Kirt  The  open  sea,  with  a 
gale  of  wind,  U  u  good  port  tor  the  iiiitliii'eUi  English." 
Irritated  at  this  extreme  |Militei'es.'«  to  our  gallant 
tjira,  who  have  no  long  "  braved  the  liattle  and  the 
I  reezo,"  I  did  not  trouble  farther  the  ilauntkrss  (JeiioeKe, 
who  certainly  wi\s  not  destined  tn  iietome  a  C<ihimbus 
Now  the  men  liegiiii  t.o  snivel  ami  yelp,  following  the 
example  of  their  conimander  '  We  won't  go  into  the 
port,  Santa  Viigint  !  We  won't  go  in  to  be  shivered 
to  pieces  on  'lie  rocks."  At  tins  moment  our  ex- 
perienced (.ipitjiiii  fancied  we  had  got  into  shoal-water; 
the  surf  was  seen  -unningin  foaming  circlus.  as  if  in  a 
whirlpool.  Now.  i  >deed,  our  capitano  did  ytlp  ;  now 
did  the  crew  yelp,  invoking  all  the  saints  of  the  Roman 
calendar,  instead  of  attending  to  the  ship.  Here  was  a 
scene  of  inilescriliable  confusion.  Our  oliip  was  sud- 
denly put  round  and  back. 

My  frilow  pa«.'engers,  a  couple  of  Jews  from  Qib- 
raliar,  lagan  swearing  at  the  v'apitano  and  his  brave 
men.  One  of  them,  whih.t  eui'sing,  thought  It  jlist  aa 
Well,  at  the  i«ame  lime,  Ui  call  u|H)ii  Father  Abruhmn. 
Our  little  loiy  pitched  her  bows  two  or  tliiee  times 
under  water  like  a  storinbird,  mid  did  n'll  ground.  It 
was  seen  to  be  a  false  alarm.  The  ca]>it.ino  now  took 
courage  on  seeing  all  the  Hags  flying  over  the  fortifiui- 
tioiiB,  it  being  Friday,  the  Miihammadnn  Sabbath.  The 
silly  fellow  had  heard  that  the  port  authorities  alwiys 
hauled  down  their  colours,  when  the  eutraiii^  to  the 
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harbour  was  unsafe  by  reanon  of  bad  weather, 
the  colours,  he  imagined  all  was  right 

There  are  two  entrances  to  the  port  of  Mogador  ; 
one  from  the  south,  which  is  quite  3pen  ;  the  other 
from  the  north-west,  which  is  only  a  nprrow  piui!>a!;e, 
with  scarcely  room  to  admit  a  ship  of  the  Hue  The 
"  Suffreu,"  in  which  the  Prince  de  Joiiivitle  ci>mm»nde<l 
the  bombardment  of  the  town,  stood  right  over  this 
entrance,  on  the  northern  channel,  having  south  east 
the  Isle  of  Mogador,  and  north-weet  the  coa^t  of  the 
continent  The  Prince  toolc  up  a  bold  and  critical 
position,  exposed  to  violent  currents,  to  grounding  on 
a  rooky  bottom,  and  to  many  other  serious  accideuts.^ 

As  we  neared  this  difficult  entrance,  we  were  all  in 
*  state  of  the  most  feverish  excitement,  expHctiug, 
such  was  the  fury  of  the  breakers,  to  be  thrown  on 
the  rook  on  either  aide.  Thus,  it  was  a  veritable  Scylla 
and  Charybdis.  A  man  from  the  rigging  descried  several 
«  small  vessels  moored  snugly  behind  the  isl".  We  ven- 
tured in  with  breathless  agitation.  A  man  from  one 
of  the  forti6cationa,  guessing  or  seeing,  I  suppose,  our 
timidity  and  bad  seamanship,  cried  out  at  the  top  of 
bin  lungs,  "  Salvo  I "  which  being  interpreted,  meant, 
"  The  entrance  is  safe." 

But  this  was  not  enough  ;  we  were  to  have  another 
trial  of  patience.  The  foolish  captain — to  terrify  us  to 
the  last — had  U>  cast  his  anchor  as  a  matter  of  coarse ; 
and  imagine,  ilear  reader,  our  alarm,  our  terror,  when 
we  heiird  him  scream  out,  "  The  chain  is  snapped !" 
Wo  were  now  to  he  driven  out  BOuthward«  by  the  fury 
of  the  wind,  which  had  l>ecumo  a  hurricane,  no  very 
agreeable  prospect !  Happily,  also,  this  was  a  filse 
alarm.  The  capitano  then  came  up  to  me,  t<>  Hhake 
hands,  apologise,  and  present  oongralulations  on  our 
safe  harbouring.  The  jioivpiration  of  fev»;r  and  n 
heated  brain  was  i:iiur»ii)g  duwn  his  cliaoko.  The 
capitano  lit  an  extra  candle  before  the  picture  ('f  the 
Virgin  below,  and  observed  to  nie  whilst  the  men  were 
saying  their  pi-ayers  of  gratitude  f  >r  lieliveranee,  "  Por 
UH  miraculo  delta  santissimu  Vnrjjinii,  niii  sciarao  sal- 
vati !  " — (We  are  saved  by  a  minicle  of  the  Miwt  Holy 
Vii-gin  !) — which,  of  course,  I  did  not  or  oould  not 
dispnto,  allowing,  aiJ  I  do,  nil  men  in  such  cininm- 
stancoB  to  indulge  fr-yely  in  their  |>eculi.'ir  faith,  so 
long  as  it  does  not  intorfera  with  me  or  (nine. 

It  i«  well  that  our  merchant-vessels  have  never  been 
re<luced  to  the  condition  of  Oehoeso  craft,  or  been 
inuuned  by  such  chicken-hearted  crews.  1  believe  the 
pu>>>Uanimity  of  the  latter   is   traceable,   in   a  great 


'  Th«  entrance  to  the  port  of  Mogiulcr,  howcvur,  ii  ilifRrult  to 
all  Msinni.  We  were  braiiileo  in  thx  depth  of  winter.  Th«  Prince 
At  Joinvillt  detrribt't  hi*  inidwp*  during  the  heiglit  of  •uminer, 
or  in  Augiut,  whei,  ptiicing  bi^  vtito^lt'  in  position  before  tlie  town. 
Ilu  «iy«,  in  his  re^Mirt  of  tho  tH»tth<trdmenti  *' New  ditHcuUies, 
and  of  mure  lh>n  one  liind.  nwailwi  us.  Var  four  dii,v8,  the  viu- 
leiice  of  the  wind  »nd  tlie  ruuglmtM  of  t>ie  •ua  iirevented  lu  IVom 
ooinmunicating  witli  iiiK  vnotlier.  A  nchored  upon  k  ro^-li.v  bottom, 
our  nuclion  and  ^iiblen  brolte,  und  tlie  I>im  of  tnein  deprivfd  ni*  of 
reHOurtve  which  weri'  indiitWMMhle  in  order  to  obtai;]  our  ul)Joct. 
Some  V(i«3eU  hail  uid;  one  cliiiii  nnd  one  anchor.  V\«  could  rot 
think  of  m*illtllinin^  ounclvea  licfore  .Moj^ddor  u-deriail.  The 
Tiolenoe  of  the  ourrentJi  nnd  of  tli-j  gulo,  would  pioliably  hnve 
carried  nn  ton  far,  Hnd  we  thould  liuve  Uwt  the  op|>ortuiiil y  of  scting. 
Iti'iidee,  in  censing  the  steionci^  to  ^et  tu  prucetd  with  na,  tliey 
would  bitve  oonxamed  tlicir  fuei,  %m\  \u  It^vin^  them  hy  tbem> 
M'lvee  tliey  would  be  ezp<«cd  lo  run  sliort  of  pr»v!uons  and  water. 
It  wu  thtwefore  nnnuai y  to  remnin  At  anchor.  At  last,  tlie  wind 
nhitted,  and  there  r«inHiii«l  of  'he  hnrricune  of  the  pmcedluft 
dnya,  a  oonaidsrable  swell  froui  N.N.W.  Tlien  tlie  veseeU  were 
toriueatol  by  the  iwsU,  and  became  anfovemsble." 


measure,  to  tlie  miserable  way  in  which  the  poor  fellows 
are  fed.  These  Genoese  had  no  meat  whilst  I  was 
with  them.  I  sailed  once  in  a  Neapolitan  vesael,  a 
whole  month,  during  which  time  the  crew  lived  on 
horse-beans,  coarse  niacoaroni,  Sardinian  tish,  mouldy 
biscuit,  and  griping  black  wine.  Meat  they  had  none. 
How  is  it  possible  for  men  thus  fed,  to  fight  and  wrestle 
with  the  billows  and  terrors  of  the  deep  t 

We  had  no  ordinary  task  to  get  on  shore ;  the  ocean 
was  without,  but  sea  was  within  port  The  wind  in- 
creased with  such  fury,  that  we  abandoned  for  the  day 
the  idea  of  landing.  We  liad,  however,  specie  on 
board,  which  it  waa  necessary  forthwith  to  land. 
Mr.  Phillips,  captain  of  the  port,  and  a  merchant's 
clerk,  therefore  came  alongside  with  great  difBculty 
in  a  Moorish  boat,  to  take  ashore  the  specie  ;  and  in  it 
I  embarked.  This  said  barque  was  the  miserable  but 
apt  representation  of  the  bygone  formidable  Maroqnine 
navy,  which,  not  many  centuries  ago,  pushed  its  audacity 
to  such  lengths,  that  the  "  rovers  of  Salee  "  cruised  off 
the  English  cua.st,  and  defied  the  British  fleets.  Now 
the  whole  naval  force  of  the  once-dreaded  piratic 
states  of  Barbary  can  hardly  boost  of  two  or  three 
badly-manned  brigs  or  frigate».  As  to  Morocco,  the 
emperor  has  not  a  single  captain  who  can  conduct  a 
vessel  fro  n  Mogndur  to  (Gibraltar. 

The  most  skilful  rats  his  ports  can  furnish  made  an 
attempt  lately,  and  was  blown  up  and  down  for  months 
on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  being  at  last 
driven  into  the  Straits  by  almost  miraculous  inter- 
position. 

What  waa  this  Moorish  boat  in  which  I  went  on 
shore  )  A  mere  long  shell  of  bad  planks,  and  scarcely 
more  ship-shape  than  the  trunk  of  n  tree  hollowed 
into  a  canoe,  leakily  put  together.  1 1  was  filled  with 
dirty,  ragged,  half-naked  sailors,  whose  seamanship  did 
not  extend  beyond  coining  ami  ^oing  from  vessels 
lying  in  this  little  |x>rt.  Each  of  these  Mogadorian 
|iort  .sailors  had  a  bit  of  8tniig':t  pole  for  an  oar  ;  the 
way  in  which  they  rowed  wii.>i  equally  characteristic. 
Struggling  against  wind  and  current,  with  their 
Moorish  rai.s  at  the  helm,  encoiimging  their  labours  by 
crying  out  first  one  thing,  then  another,  as  his  fancy 
dictated,  the  crew  repeated  in  chorus  all  he  said  : — 
"  iChobsah  I  "  (a  loaf)  cried  the  rais. 

All  the  men  echoeil  "  Khobsah." 

'"  A  loaf  you  shall  have  when  you  return  I"  oriod  the 
rain. 

"  A  loaf  we  shall  have  when  we  retam  I  *  oriad  the 
men. 

"  Pull,  pull ;  Ood  hears  and  leea  yoa  I "  oitod  the 
rais. 

"  We  pull,  we  pull ;  Ood  Laars  and  mm  aa  I*  eried 
the  men 

"  Sweetmeats,  sweetmeats,  by  O —  ;  swMtmeata,  by 
Q —  you  shall  have,  only  pull  away  I "  swore  the  rais. 

"  Sweetmeats  we  shall  have,  thank  Ck>d  I  sweetmeats 
we  shall  have,  thank  Ood  ! "  roared  the  men,  all 
screaming  and  bawling  In  this  unique  style,  after 
straggling  three  hours  to  get  thrtw  miles  over  the  port, 
we  landed,  all  of  us  completely  exhaosted  and  drowned 
in  spray. 

It  is  usual  for  Moors,  particnlarly  negroee,  to  aing 
certain  choruses,  and  thus  encourage  one  another  in 
their  work.  What,  however,  is  remarkable,  these 
choruses  are  mostly  on  sacred  subjects,  being  frequently 
the  formula  of  their  confeasion,  "  There  ia  no  God.  bat 
one  God,  and  Muhammad  i*  hia  Prophet,*  &c.     Thtue 
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cluwiiisli  tai*  were  deeply  coloured,  and  some  quite 
black.  I  found,  in  fnct,  the  greatpsf  imrt  of  the 
Moorish  po|)nliiti<>n  of  Mogador  coloured  |ierNonK  We 
may  here  eauily  trace  the  origin  of  the  ejiilhut"  Black- 
a-Moor,"  and  we  are  not  so  surprised  that  iShitkespeare 
made  his  Mu<ir  black  ;  indeed,  the  present  em|)en)r, 
Mulai  Abd  Errnhnian,  is  of  very  dark  complexion, 
though  his  features  are  not  at  all  of  the  negro  cast. 
But  he  has  sons  quite  bluck,  and  with  negro  t'eatiircs, 
who,  of  course,  are  children  of  the  negrosses.  One  of 
these  is  Governor  of  Rabat.  In  no  country  is  the 
colour  of  the  human  skin  so  little  thought  of  This  is 
a  very  important  matter  in  the  question  of  abolition. 
There  is  do  objection  to  the  skin  and  features  of  the 
negro  ;  it  is  only  the  luxury  of  having  slaves,  ur  their 
usefulness  for  heavy  work  which  weighs  in  the  scale 
against  abolition. 

As  soon  as  we  landed,  we  visited  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  who  congratulated  us  on  not  being  carried 
down  to  the  Canary  Islands.  Then  his  Jixcellency 
asked,  in  due  studied  form  : 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  1" 

Traveller.—"  Gibraltar." 

Hii  /excellency. — "  Where  are  you  going  t " 

Traveller.—"  To  see  the  Sultan,  Mulai  Abd  Enuh- 
nian." 

HU  Excellency. — "What's  your  business  1" 

Traveller. — "1  will  let  your  Excellency  know  to- 
morrow." 

I  then  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Phillips,  where 
I  toiik  up  my  quarters.  Mr.  \M  lahire,  our  vice- 
cnHHul,  «aa  absent,  having  gcme  up  to  Morocco  with  all 
the  |irinci|>al  merchants  uf  Mogudor,  to  piy  a  xnsit  to 
•.hr  enijieror. 

The  port  of  Mogudor  {See  p.  801)  had  to-day  a 
iiioKt  wild  and  desolate  gp|iearaiice,  "'hicli  was  rendered 
^till  more  dreary  and  hidi-oux  liy  adark  t<'ni|)est  sweep- 
in};  "iver  it  On  the  shore  there  was  i;ii  ap|)earance  of 
lile.  uiiich  less  of  trade  and  shipping.  All  had  alan- 
doned  it,  save  a  guard,  who  lay  stretched  at  the  water- 
[Kjrt,  like  a  grim  wHt<  h-dog  From  this  place  we  pro- 
cieded  to  the  niercliauts'  quarter  of  the  town,  which 
was  solitary  and  ininierse<l  in  profound  gloom.  Alto- 
gether, my  tirst  inijirensions  of  Mogador  were  most  un- 
favourable 1  went  to  bed  and  dnamt  of  wind  and 
seas,  and  struggled  with  tcni|ieHt8  the  greater  part  of 
the  night.  Then  I  was  sliipwi-ecked  otf  the  Canarie/! ; 
thrown  on  the  coust  ot  Wadnun,  and  made  a  slave  by 
the  wild  Arabs  wandering  in  the  Desert — I  awoke. 

Mr.  Phillips,  mine  host,  sunn  became  my  right-hand 
man.  His  extraordiimry  character,  and  the  adventures 
of  his  life,  are  worth  a  briel  notice.  Pliilli|)s  said  he 
was  descended  from  those  York  .Jcwg  who,  on  refusing 
to  pay  a  contribution  levied  on  thoin  by  one  of  our 
most  Christian  kings,  h^id  a  tooth  drawn  out  every 
morning  (without  the  aid  of  chlorofoi-ni),  until  they 
satisfied  the  cruel  avarice  of  the  tyrant.  In  person, 
Phillips  was  a  smart  old  gentlem<iM,  with  the  ordinary 
lineaments  of  his  race  Htain|ied  on  his  countenance. 
The  greater  |>art  ot  his  life  has  been  s|)eMt  in  South 
America,  where  he  attained  the  honours  of  aide-de- 
»mp  to  Bolivar.  in  tlnwe  sanguinary  revolutioun, 
heaving  with  the  birth  uf  the  young  republic,  he  had 
often  been  shut  up  in  the  capilla  to  be  shot,  and  was 
rescued  always  by  the  Jesuit  fathers,  who  pitied  and 
saved  the  poor  Jew,  on  his  expressing  himself  favour- 
able to  Christianity.  Returning  tt.  EogUnd,  after 
twenty  years'  absence,  his  mother  did  not  fully  reuug- 
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nise  him,  until  he  one  day  got  up  and  a<lmired,  witli 
youthful  ardour,  a  china  figure  on  the  chininoy-piece, 
which  had  been  his  toy  in  boyhood.  On  the  occur- 
rence of  this  little  domestic  incident,  the  mother 
passionately  embraced  her  lost  prodigal,  once  dead,  but 
now  "alive  again."  Phillips  came  to  Mogador  on  a 
military  s|ieculation,  and  offered  to  take  the  command 
of  the  em|)eror's  cavalry  against  all  his  enemies. 

This  audacity  of  a  Jew  tilled  the  Moor  with  alarm. 
"  How  could  a  Jew,  who  was  not  a  devil,  propose  such 
an  insult  to  the  commander  of  the  faithful,  as  to  pre- 
sume to  take  charge  of  his  invincible  warriors!"  Nnver- 
theles!),  the  little  fellow  weathered  the  storm,  and  got 
ap|K)inted  "  captain  of  the  port  of  Mogador,"  with  the 
liberal  salary  of  about  thirty  shillings  per  month  ;  but 
this  did  not  prevent  our  aide-de  camp,  now  metamor- 
phosed into  a  sea  captain,  from  wearing  an  admiral's 
uniform,  which  he  obtained  in  a  curious  way  on  a  visit 
to  England.  He  met,  in  the  streets  of  Ixiiidon,  with  , 
ao  acquaintance,  who  pretended  to  patronise  him.  The 
gentleman  jokingly  said,  "  Well,  Philli|>8,  I  mtibt  give 
you  an  uniform,  since  you  are  appointed  captain  of  the 
port  of  Mogador."  The  said  gentleman  received,  a  few 
months  afterwards,  when  his  quondam  /n-otigi  was  safe 
with  his  uniform  sti-utting  about  Mogiidor,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  Moors,  and  the  delight  of  his  co-re- 
ligionists,  a  bill  of  thirty  |K)unds  i>r  so,  charged  for  a 
"  suit  of  a<lmirar8  uniform  for  Mr.  rhilli|>s,  captain  of 
the  |iort  of  Mogador;"  and  found  that  a  joke  sometimes 
ha.4  a  !<erious  termination. 

Philli|)S,  on  his  first  arrival  in  this  country,  enterctl 
into  a  diplomatic  contest  with  the  Moorisli  authorities, 
demanding  the  privileges  ot  a  native  BiitiMli-born  Jew, 
and  he  determined  to  ride  a  horse,  in  onler  to  vindicate 
the  rights  of  British  Jews,  before  the  awful  presence  of 
the  Shereefian  court !  A  Unit  this  liusine.ss,  the  Consul- 
general  Hay  is  said  t<i  have  written  eleven  long,  and 
Mr.  Wdlshire  alHiut  twenty  one  slmrt  snd  pithy  de- 
spatches but  the  atfair  ended  in  smoke  Phillips,  with 
great  niagnaniiiiity  and  self-denial.  i:<iii.s<'nted  to  relin- 
quish the  privilege,  on  the  prayer  ui  his  brethren, 
natives  of  Mogador,  who  weiv  very  imtniidly  afraid,  lest 
the  incensed  em|H'ror  might  visit  on  them  what  he 
durst  not  inflict  on  the  British  born  Jew. 

Of  the  achievenients  ot  Phillips  in  the  way  of  science 
(for  he  assures  he  is  lioin  to  the  liigli  destiny  of  enlighten- 
ing both  liarbarians  and  civilised  nations),  I  take  the 
liberty,  with  Ins  |ierniission,  uf  nientioniug  one.  Philli{M 
brought  here  a  pair  of  horse-shiMs  belonging  to  a  dray- 
horse  of  the  firm  of  Truman,  llanbury,  Buxton,  and 
Co.,  to  astonish  the  Moors  by  their  size,  who  are  great 
connoisseurs  of  horse- flesh.  The  Moors  protested  their 
unbelief,  and  swore  it  was  a  lie.— "such  shoes  never 
sho<l  H  horse."  Phillips  then  got  a  skeleton  of  a  head 
from  England.  This  they  also  scouted  as  an  imposi- 
tion, alleging  that  Phillips  had  got  it  purposely  made 
to  deceive  them.  "  Although  they  believed  in  the 
Prophet,  whom  they  never  saw,  they  were  still  not 
such  fools  as  to  believe  in  everything  which  an  infidel 
might  bring  to  their  country."  Phil'ips  now  gave  up 
in  des|)air  the  attempt  to  propagate  science  among  the 
Moon. 

Our  ancient  aide-de-camp  o'  Bolivar  is  a  liberal  Eng- 
lisli  Jew,  and  boasts  that,  on  Christmas-day,  he  always 
has  his  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding.  I  supped  with 
him  often  on  a  sucking-pig,  for  the  ChristUns  bree<l 
pigs  in  this  pUcu,  to  the  horror  of  pious  Mussulmen. 
This  amusing  adventurer  subsequently  left  Mogador 
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•nd  went  to  L»>M)n,  where  he  pnrpoeed  writing  a  me- 
morial to  the  ArohlilHho))  of  Canterbury,  containing 
the  plan  of  a  new  Unitarian  iiysteni  of  religion,  by 
whicn  the  Jews  micht  be  brought  within  the  {Mtle  of 
the  Chriatian  church. 

For  aorae  time  I  felt  the  effects  of  my  lea-voyage  ; 
my  apartment  nwked  in  my  brain.  People  Hpoculated 
aboat  the  ubjoot  of  my  ininsion ;  the  most  abHurd 
nimonn  were  afloat.  " The  Chriatiin  has  cnme  to 
settle  the  affairs  of  Mr.  Darman,  whom  the  ein|)eror 
killed,"  mime  mid.  Otheni  remarked,  "  The  Christian 
has  come  tu  buy  all  the  slaves  m  the  country  in  order 
to  liberate  them."  The  lieutenant-governor  sent  for 
PliillipK,  to  know  what  I  came  lor,  who  I  was,  and  how 
I  pHSsnd  my  time  1  Phillips  told  liim  all  about  my 
mission,  and  that  I  was  a  great  taleb.  When  Pliillipg 
mentioned  to  the  governor,  that  Great  Britain  had  paid 
a  hundred  million  of  dollars  for  the  liberation  of  slaves 
belonging  to  Bnglisbnien,  his  excellency,  struck  with 
astonixhrnent,  exclaimed,  "The  English  Sultan  ia 
inspired  by  God  I" 

I  visited  the  burying-plaoe  of  Cliristians,  situated  on 
the  north  side  of  the  town  by  the  sea-shore.  A  fine 
tomb  was  erected  here  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Will- 
shire's  father.  The  ignorant  country  |ieople  vomingto 
Mogador  stopped  to  repeat  prayers  before  it,  twiieving 
it  the  tomb  of  some  favourite  saint.  The  government, 
hearing  of  this  idolatry  to  a  Christian,  Iwgged  Mr. 
Willshire  to  have  the  tomb  covered  with  oemeut. 
When  this  was  done,  so  perverse  are  these  |)eople,  that 
they  partially  divested  it  of  covering,  mid  chipped  off' 
pieces  of  marble  for  their  women,  who  ground  them  to 
jKiwder,  and  dusted  their  faces  with  it  to  make  them 
fair.  Every  six  months  it  is  necessary  to  replaater  the 
tomb  This  cemett-ry  is  the  most  deaolate  place  the 
mind  of  man  can  ciniiwive.  There  is  no  given  turf 
here  to  rest  lightly  on  the  biMom  of  the  dead  I  No 
tree,  no  cypress  of  mourning  ;  no  shade  or  shelter  for 
thoee  who  seek  to  indulge  in  griuC  All  is  a  sandy 
deaolation,  swept  by  the  wild  winds  of  the  solitary  shore 
of  the  ooean. 

Farther  on,  is  the  Moorish  cemrteiy,  which  T  passed 
through.  What  a  s|iectacle  of  human  corruption  I 
Here,  indeed,  we  may  learn  to  despise  this  world's 
|Mior  renown,  snd  cease  tormeiitiDg  ourselves  with 
vain  and  godless  pursuits  (See  p.  8l(i).  It  was 
then  sunset,  the  moon  had  risen  far  up  on  the  fading 
brow  of  the  de|iartiiig  day,  casting  i>ule  lights  and  fear- 
ful shadows  over  this  house  of  the  dead.  It  was  time 
to  return  or  the  gates  of  the  city  would  shut  me  out 
amidst  the  wreck  of  |ioor  human  dust  and  bones.  I 
saw,  moving  in  the  doubtful  shadows  of  approaching 
night,  the  grave-digging  liyiena  I 

It  is  an  ill  wiiid  that  blows  nobody  good.  The 
wreckers  of  this  coaxt  Ixildly  aH.sert  that  a  shipwruck  is 
a  blessing  (birka/t),  sent  to  them  by  Provideuce.  The 
port  authorities  have  even  the  impudence  to  declare, 
that  to  erect  llghthouHes  at  the  mouth  of  |HirtH  would 
be  thwarting  the  decrees  of  Divine  Providence  I  In 
spite  of  all  tikis,  however,  ut  the  urgent  request  of  Mr. 
Willshire,  when,  on  one  occaMion,  the  weather  was  very 
bad,  the  governor  of  Mogailor  stationed  guards  on 
various  parts  of  the  coast  to  preserve  the  lives  and 
property  of  shipwrecked  vessela  But  I  do  not  think 
I  have  heard  worse  oases  of  Moorish  wreckers  than 
(hoae  which  have  happened  not  very  many  years  ago 
on  the  French  and  English  coasts.  Some  of  my  readers 
will  reoollect  the  cose  of  an  Indiaman  wrecked  off  the 


coast  of  France,  when  poor  ladirs,  In  a  state  of  suspended 
animation,  had  their  Biigers  cut  otf  to  get  poMiession  ol 
their  diamond  rings.  During  my  stay  at  Mogador,  a 
courier  arrived  from  Sus,  luinging  the  newaof  some 
Christians  being  wrecked  olF  the  const  A  Jew  had 
purchased  one  [loor  fellow  from  the  Arabs  for  two 
camels.  Two  othen  were  dead,  their  bodies  cast  upon 
the  inhospitable  boach  by  the  Atlantic  surge,  where 
they  lay  unburied,  to  be  mangled  by  the  wild  tribes,  or 
to  feed  the  hungry  hymna. 

Some  of  the  merchants  came  hither  from  the  capital ; 
amongst  the  reht,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elton;  thev,  as  well  ns 
others,  braught  a  favourable  account  of  the  emperor 
and  his  ministers,  and  lauded  very  much  the  commercial 
[lolicy  of  the  governor  uf  Mogador.  Moderation,  it  is 
said,  is  the  characteristic  of  the  court's  proceedings  to- 
wards the  merchants.  Trade  was  not  very  brisk,  it 
being  the  rainy  season,  when  the  Arabs  are  occupied 
with  sowing  the  ground  ;  the  busy  time  ia  from  Sep- 
tember to  January. 

The  produce  sold  at  that  time  was  simply  that  which 
is  left  of  the  past  season,  having  been  kept  back  with 
the  object  of  getting  a  better  price  for  it.  Gum  is 
brought  in  great  quantities  for  ex|iortation.  An  im- 
mense quantity  of  sugar  is  imported,  a  third  of  which 
is  loaf  beet-root  sugar  brought  from  Marseillea 

Mr.  Phillip:)  came  to  me  to  beg  ten  thousand  pardons 
for  having  only  fowls  for  dinner.  One  moi  ning  tw.i 
bullocks  were  killed  by  the  Jews,  but  "not  according 
to  the  law,"  and  the  greater  purt  of  the  Jews  that  day 
would  have  to  go  without  meat.  On  these  occasions 
the  Jews  sell  their  meat  to  the  .Moors  and  Christians 
at  a  reduced  price.  Phillips  oUwii-tud,  "  I  am  obliged 
to  eat  meat  according  to  the  law,  or  I  should  have  no 
peace  of  my  lile." 

A  good  niiiny  (leople  were  affected  by  colds,  but  the 
climate  of  Mciguil»r  i.s  reckoned  very  good.  All  the 
year  round  thuiv  U  not  much  variation  ;  N.W.  and 
N.K  winds  briu^;  cold  in  winter,  and  cool  refreshing 
breeies  in  summer.  There  wus  not  a  single  medical 
m  u  in  Mogadiir,  although  there  were  som6  fifty  Euro- 
|ieuns,  including  .lews.  Some  years  ago  a  clover  young 
man  was  practising  here.  For  one  year,  each  European 
imid  his  share  of  Siilary  ;  but  alas<  those  whom  Qod 
blessed  with  good  health,  rulnsud  to  pay  their  quota  to 
the  siip|Kirt  of  a  physician  tor  th.-ir  sickly  neighbours, 
consequently,  every  Eurojiean'M  life  was  in  the  greatest 
danger,  should  a  serious  accident  occur  to  them.  With 
regard  to  money,  they  would  prefer  a  broken  leg  all 
their  life-time  to  paying  five  pounds  to  have  it  set. 
The  consuls  of  Tangier  subscribe  for  a  resident  phy- 
sician. 

One  afternoon  I  went  to  see  the  Mooiish  oavalry 
"  playing  at  powder"  (Lab  Al  Rariul),  being  a  stirring 
and  novel  scene.  A  troop  of  those  haughty  cavaliers 
assembled  with  their  chiefs  almost  daily  on  the  playn, 
or  parade.  Then  they  divided  theinselves  into  parties 
of  twenty  or  thirty ;  proceeding  with  their  manceuvres, 
the  cavaliers  at  first  advanced  slowly  iu  a  single  line, 
then  canter,  a'ld  then  gallop,  spurring  on  the  horse  to 
its  la.st  gasp,  meantime  stuuding  up  erect  on  their 
shovel-stirrupn,  and  turning  from  one  side  to  the  other; 
looking  round  with  an  air  of  defiance,  they  fire  off  their 
matchlocks,  throw  themselves  into  various  dexterous 
attitudes,  sometimes  letting  fall  the  bridle.  The  piecea 
being  discharged,  the  horses  instantaneously  stop 
The  most  difficult  lesson  a  barb  learns,  is  to  halt  sud 
denly  in  mid  career  of  a  full  gallop.    To  diaohaifa  hi 
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matchlock,  lUndiog  ou  Uiv  ktinuiw  whila  Um  borw  is 
ill  full  ^llop,  ia  the  fncent  IcMon  of  perfnction  of  the 
Maroquine  widiery.  Th«  cavalien  now  wheel  out  of 
the  way  for  the  next  file,  i-eturning  reloaded,  and  taking 
their  place*  to  gallop  off  and  fire  again.  Crowd*  of 
people  attend  tlicse  equestrian  exhihitiona,  of  which 
they  are  paaeionately  fond.  They  aquut  round  the 
iiantde  in  double  or  trrhle  rows,  muffled  up  within  their 
bourunuaeii,  in  mute  iidniiratioti.  (jccaaionally  women 
are  present,  but  ft'nmleii  lirre  j"in  in  very  few  out-door 
HiuuH<-rnent.s.  When  a  wlmle  tniop  of  cavalier*  are 
thus  muhd'iivi'iiig,  gHll(i|iiiig  at  tlie  utmost  stretch  of 
the  honw'.t'  iiiuiivluh,  the  men  scnwining  and  hallowing 


"Rah!  hah  I  hah  I"  the  du*t  and  aaiid  rising  in  oloud* 
before  the  foaming  flery  barb,  with  the  deafening  niiiM 
and  confusion  of  a  simult«neou*  discharge  of  firelocks, 
the  picture  repreeent*  in  vivid  colours  what  might  be 
oonoeivad  uf  the  wild  Nubian  cavalry  of  ancient  Africa. 
These  eavalieni  are  aomptimes  called  ipaItU;  they 
are  oompoeed  of  Moors,  Arabs,  Berber*,  and  all  the 
native  race*  in  Morocco.  They  are  usually  plainly 
dressed,  but,  beneath  the  l>umuiie,  many  uf  them 
wear  the  Moorish  dress,  embroidered  in  the  rioheat 
style.  Some  of  the  homes  are  magnificently  capari- 
soned in  su|ierb  harness,  worked  in  silk  and  gold.  Fine 
harness  is  one  of  the  luxuries  of  Noilh  Africa,  and  i* 
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■till  much  used,  even  in  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  where  the 
new  system  of  European  military  dress  and  tactic*  ho* 
been  introduced. 

Mr.  Lord  relate*,  on  the  authority  of  the  French, 
that,  when  the  invading  army  invested  Fort  de  I'Empe- 
reur,  and  had  silenced  all  its  guns,  the  Dey  ordered 
the  Turkish  general  to  retreat  to  the  Kasbah,  and 
leave  three  negrue*  to  blow  up  the  fort.  It  seemed, 
therefore,  abandoned,  but  two  red  flag*  floated  *till  on 
its  outward  line  of  defence,  and  a  third  on  the  angle 
toward*  the  city.  The  French  continued  all  their 
efforts  toward*  effecting  a  practicable  breach.  Three 
negroes  were  now  *een  calmly  walking  oa  the  ram- 
[larta,  und  fi-oin  time  to  time  looking  over  •*  if  ex- 
imining  the  prugrew  of  the  breach.     One  oi  them, 


■truck  by  »  cannon-ball,  fell ;  and  the  other*,  **  if  to 
avenge  hi*  death,  ran  to  a  cannon,  [lointed  it,  and  fired 
three  shota.  At  *\m  third  the  gun  turned  over,  and 
they  were  unable  to  replace  it  They  tried  another, 
and  as  they  were  in  the  act  of  raising  it,  a  shot  swept 
the  leg*  from  under  one  of  them.  Tho  remaining 
negro  gazed  for  a  moment  on  his  comrade,  drew  him  a 
little  aside,  left  him,  and  once  more  examined  the 
breach.  He  then  matched  one  of  the  flag*,  and  retired 
to  the  interior  of  the  tower.  In  a  few  minutea  be  re- 
appeared, took  a  aeoond  flag  and  deacended.  The 
French  continued  their  cannonade,  and  the  breach 
api)eared  almost  practicable,  when  iiuddenly  they  were 
astounded  by  a  ten-iflc  explosion,  which  shook  the 
whole  ground  aa  with  an  earthquake     An  iiuuieuse 
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Mlvmn  ot  amoke,  mixml  with  streaki  of  flamea,  bant 
ttom  the  cxiitre  of  the  fortreM ;  inaaiv*  of  lolid  maaoniy 
ware  burled  into  the  air  to  an  ainaciog  height,  while 
eannon,  itoDea,  timben,  prnjeotilea,  and  dead  bndiea 
were  acsttered  in  every  direotioo.  What  was  all 
thiat  The  negro  bad  done  hia  duty — the  fort  waa 
blown  up  I 

In  a  skirmish  near  Mascara,  one  of  Abd-ei- Radar's 
negro  soldiers  killed  two  Fmichmen  with  his  own 
hand.  Tlie  Emir,  who  wan  an  eye-v,  iin««s  of  his 
bravery,  rewarded  him  on  the  field  of  battlt  by  pre- 
senting him  with  hi8  own  sword  and  the  CroHs  of  the 
Crescent,  the  only  military  order  in  the  service,  and 
wbieh  is  nerer  awarded  except  for  a  very  diitinguished 
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Colonel  Soott  says  the  black  waa  preaented  to 
him,  and  seemed  as  proud  of  the  honour  oonferrad  on 
him  aa  if  he  had  been  made  a  K.O.O.B. 

In  the  strifes  and  diajtutea  for  raeoeaaion  that  have 
characterised  the  history  of  the  Barbary  pritoea,  and 
reddened  their  annals  with  blood,  nothing  baa  been 
more  remarkable  than  the  fidelity  of  the  neffroes  to 
their  reopective  masters,  and  the  bravery  with  which 
they  have  defended  them  to  the  last  hour  of  their  reign 
or  existence.  When  nil  his  partisans  have  desert^jd 
a  pretender — when  the  soldiers  of  the  snoceasful  com- 
petitor to  the  throne  have  been  in  the  act  of  pouncing 
upon  the  fallen  or  falling  prince,  a  handful  of  brave 
followers  has  mabed  to  the  rescue,  and  surrouuded 
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(he  person  of  their  beloved  loader,  pouring  out  their 
life-blood  in  his  defence^and  these  men  were  negroes ! 
To  use  a  vulgar  metaphor,  the  negro  will  defend  his 
master  with  the  savage  courage  and  tenacity  of  a 
buU-doff.  And  this  is  the  principal  reaaon  which  has 
induced  the  despotic  princes  of  North  Africa  to  cherish 
the  negruea,  of  whom  they  have  encouraged  a  continual 
supply  from  the  interior. 

The  history  of  thia  Imperial  Onard  of  Negroes  is 
inteteating,  aa  showing  the  inconvenienoea  as  well  as 
tlia  advantage  of  aneh  a  oorpa,  for  theao  troopa  have 
not  been  anraya  ao  irell-fiondncted  aa  they  are  at 
praent.  At  one  time  the  Bhereeft  claimed  a  S|iecie8 
of  aovanignty  over  the  «itf  of  Timbukhtu  an<<  the 


adjacent  countries.  In  the  year  1727,  Mulai  Ismau 
determined  to  re-people  his  wasted  districts  by  a  colony 
of  negroeH.  His  secret  object  was,  however,  to  form  a 
body-guard  to  keep  his  own  people  in  check,  a  sort  of 
black  Swiss  regiment — so  alike  is  the  (lolicy  of  all 
tyrants.  In  a  few  yeara  these  troniM  exceeded  100,000 
men.  Finding  their  numbers  so  great,  and  their 
services  so  much  needed  by  the  Sultan,  they  became 
exigeant  and  rapacious,  dictating  to  their  royal  master. 
Mulai  Abdallah  was  deposed  six  times  by  them.  The 
Sultan  on  his  side  finding  their  yoke  intolerable^  ded- 
mated  them  by  sending  them  to  fijght  in  the  monntainsi 
Others  were  disbanded  for  tbe  aame  reMona  by  Sidi 
Muhammad.   Still  the  effect  of  thia  new  ooloniaatioB  waa 
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benefloUlly  ex|)rriencMi  thr  >u(;h(mt  ttif  oniititry.  Tha 
Muon  taking  lli«  black  wiininii  hm  vimoiiliinHn,  n  mixed 
ntMofindiiHli'illUK  |H-o|i|«M|imii){  ii|i.  umlgHvu  nri  impetuit 
to  the  eiiipira.  It  in  qiKwtiumtlili!,  Imwever,  if  North 
Afriok  could  be  ooloiiiwil  by  imKriwH.  By  iniliiliK  with 
the  Oaucniiian  race,  tliiH  uxjiuriiuuiit  piirtly  (uoooeded 
But  in  general,  Nortii  Afriuu  ih  Uw  bleak  and  uncon- 
genial for  the  negroes'  nature  during  winter.  The 
negro  race  doea  not  inoreaiie  of  itiielf  on  thi«  coiwt. 
Their  premint  number  in  kept  up  by  a  continual  Rupply 
of  lUvea,  When  thiH  ii  iitop|>ed,  ouluurud  people  will 
l)egin  gradually  to  diMipjieHr. 

The  French  in  Africa  now  furnish  them  with  an 
evnrlaating  theme  of  deiiunciitiion.  From  Morocco 
tliey  travel  eaatwanla,  Ailing  the  Sahara  and  the  Atloa 
with  the  odours  of  their  holy  reputation.  Ho  that  re- 
ligious light,  like  that  of  civilisation,  is  now  moving 
from  the  west — eastwardii,  iiistead  of,  oa  in  times  post, 
from  the  east — eastwards.  The  Maroquine  Muhamma- 
dans  may  be  cited  as  n  coMe  in  (loint.  They  find  too 
frequently  only  the  form  of  religion  in  the  east,  as  we 
do  in  the  eastern  cliurohea  They  are  beginning  to 
imanlt  Makk*  as  we  have  aaauulted  Jeruaalem. 

VII. 
raa  Rmiitt  SriKisn  CAMriinn  im  Morocco— CoMstTs  m 

KaOKT  O*  CiDTA -MOUKIAH  STB<Tia«Ha  -  8kihmiiir«s 
OK  TBI  RiVIR  AtMIS— MuoKiaU  CtVtl.ST  OTXSNATkD  — 
AOTIOH     IT     WlDI     At    JaLU  —  iLtDKTRATION     FKOM    THS 

Bull  Bihs— Spaoisb  AaTiLLiBT-Mooas   (1>iod   Maris- 

MM  — FlHAI.     ACTION     IN      rHONT    01    TlTDAH  — HtDBBORN 

Diraiioi  ot  THS  .Moors -KiraospicT  or  thi  CAMrAiON 
—A  Oriat  Pulitioal  akd  Uilitart  Mistaer. 

Thb  fint  standing  army  of  negroes  was  formed  more 
especially  of  Songhay  tribes,  dwelling  on  the  Niger, 
in  the  time  of  Mulai  Isroaal,  about  a.d.  1672.  This 
prince  married  his  Songhay  contingent  to  Moroeaiin 
women  in  order  to  nile  his  own  subjects.  (Oarth, 
Chronologieal  Table  of  tht  fJiitory  of  Sonj/luiy,  vol  iv. 
p.  627.) 

The  reputntion  which  this  imperiul  negro  guard 
enjoyed  for  devotion  and  gallantry — the  hixUirical  halo 
lliat  surrounded  the  heads  of  the  denceiidiiiits  of  the 
Mauretunians  and  Moon  of  old— the  well-attested 
pluck  of  the  Aralin,  and  the  |K>wer  of  resistuuce  of  the 
Berbers,  great  as  it  is  in  their  own  mountains,  were 
neither  allowed  full  play,  or  could  uot  co|)e  with  the 
jierfeotion  of  civilized  wurfure,  when  pitched  in  our 
own  days  agaiiiMt  Spain. 

Mr.  Frederick  Hardinan  s|>eak8,  indeed,  in  his  work 
on  7'A«  Spatmh  Cam/iaii/H  in  Mt/roceu,  in  very  depre- 
ciatory terms  of  the  Moorish  cavalry,  hh,  indeed,  of 
Moorish  tactics  generally. 

So  far,  he  says,  as  1  have  as  yet  had  op|M)rtiinity  of  ob- 
serving, and  of  aHoertniniiig  fi-om  officers  who  have  been 
here  from  the  very  fii'xt  day  of  the  war,  the  military 
tactics  of  thu  Moomui-e  limited  and  monotonous.  Their 
stratagem  is  always  the  same  ;  they  throw  out  a  few 
men  aa  a  decoy — a  Hurt  of  forloni  hoiie — in  the  ex|i«c- 
tatiou  that  the  SjmniHrdii  will  advance  aguiiist  them  as 
an  eaajr  prey.  If  the  Spaniards  did  so  they  would 
instantly  become  a  mark  for  liundreilH  of  shariwliooters, 
concealed  in  holes  and  oiriK-ra,  among  rocks  and  behind 
trees,  and  vigilantly  watching  for  a  mark.  To  the 
possible  success  of  this  nu»  d»  yuerrK  it  is  obviously 
essential  that  the  Spaniards  should  not  l>e  aware  of 
tha  proximity  of  a  lurking  foe  11%  timea  more  nume- 
rooa  khan  the  one  visible  on  the  open  groand.    To 


onnoeal  their  ambush  the  Mnom  display  alt  the  rrafl  of 
savage*.  Oiid  rarely  *>■«»  n  otrong  IxHly  of  them  en- 
sconcing theniM-lves  in  a  iKieitiou.  You  iniiy  sen  Ave 
or  six  in  one  dir«otion,  and  eight  or  ten  in  another, 
converging  towards  an  npiiareiitly  uneertitiii  point, 
whilst  in  other  dirci-tiouH  other  small  i;niu|Hi  move, 
often  only  two  or  three  men,  alopiiig  iinietly  along  aa 
if  they  were  atlmiring  the  landsca|i«  rather  than  mean- 
ing mischief  Then  they  diaBp|>ear,  either  among 
trees  or  behind  inei|iiali<i('H  of  the  gniund,  nnd  are 
seen  no  more,  and  you  know  not  whither  they  are 
gone  until  you  have  had  enough  experience  of  their 
ways  to  feel  sure  that  they  have  ail  betaken  them- 
selvHN  to  allotti-il  |M>HitiiiiiH,  and  that  while  fHThaps  you 
have  never  si-«n  Hfty  men  at  a  time,  there  are  probably 
a  thousiiiiil  HHseinliled  within  range  of  your  skirmiflheri. 
The  aversion  they  show  to  coming  to  close  quartan 
and  encountering  a  bavonet  charge,  renders  it  difflcult 
to  believe  that  their  frequent  advances  against  onr 
positions  are  proiftpted  by  a  serious  hope  of  obtaining 

Cosseesion  of  any  |iart  of  works  fully  manned,  defended 
y  artillery,  and  which  every  day  rendem  stronger. 
I  should  rather  take  their  object  to  be  to  provoke  the 
S|)anuirds  to  nitive  out  Uxtm  their  cover  to  ground 
where  they  miorht  aflbrd  easy  marks  for  their  »»pin- 
gardfu.  The  Moors  have  been  only  too  often  success- 
ful in  this,  and  the  ooiisequence  haa  been  the,  killing 
and  wounding  of  hundreds  of  men  without  any  corre- 
sitonding  advaniajje.  A  great  deal  of  ammunition  has 
thus  )>een  Bri'il  away,  which  had  lieen  niuvh  l>etter 
spared  The  Spunish  guniirals,  however,  have  begun 
to  find  out  their  iiiiatake  The  first  corfis.  which  nas 
been  longest  here,  sud  has  hml  the  most  ux|M!rienoe  oi 
this  kind  of  warlare,  ha*  for  some  time  |Msl  adopted 
the  plan  of  not  replying  to  the  Moorish  skiruiiithei-s, 
but  of  lying  quiet,  and  letting  them  come  on  (if  they 
please,  which  they  rarely  do)  until  they  are  near 
enough  for  action  more  decisive  than  the  exchange  of 
long  shots.  Similar  reserve  has,  I  hear,  now  been 
enjoined  to  the  second  cor]Ni,  and,  jiiilging  from  the 
conduct  of  thiaie  trooisi  of  the  third  corps  which  were 
yesterday  engaged,  it  is  probable  that  Oieneral  Ro*  de 
Ulaiio,  who  on  his  first  arrival  here  seemed  rather 
di8p(SM!d  t<i  retaliate  u|>ou  and  follow  up  the  foe,  now 
sees  that  there  \»  nothing  to  lie  giiint-il  by  such  a  course, 
with  a  quiokfooted  enemy,  who  flies  when  attacked, 
and  leturns  in  '^wariiia  when  the  S|MiiiMrds  retire,  as 
they  must  ultimately  do,  to  their  |HMitions,  to  hang 
upon  their  rear  and  |ielt  them  with  bullet*. 

Then  again  at  the  camp  on  the  River  Amiir.  The 
day,  Mr.  Ilardmab  -says,  '\*  mild  but  cloudy,  ader  one 
of  the  most  gorgeous  and  n-iiiHrkalile  sunriae*  I  ever 
saw, — the  whole  eastern  sky  flaked  and  barred  with 
cloud"  glowing  like  liuriiislie<l  cop|ier,  on  a  background 
the  tiuls  of  which  varied  from  the  pale  green  of  the 
willow  leaf  to  an  almost  emerald  hue.  For  a  few 
minutes  it  was  wonderful  to  contemplate ;  then  the 
sun  rose  like  a  golden  ball  from  the  sea  horiion,  slightly 
vfiled  by  a  low  biink  of  mist,  but  almost  as  soon  a*  it 
appeared  clouds  floated  across,  and  the  whole  morning, 
without  lieing  exactly  dull,  has  |iasMed  without  bright- 
ness. 'Jlie  soldierx  are  going  through  the  duty,  lately 
so  unpleasantly  fre4]uent,  of  discharging  and  cleaning 
their  damp  muskets ;  the  contents  of  the  tent*  arr 
being  spread  out  to  dry  ;  horses  art-  tieing  cleaned  and 
rubbed  and  brushed,  which  they  greatly  need,  poor 
fellows,  after  standing  all  night  up  to  their  fatloeka  in 
mud,  with  rain  pelting  through  their  corariug,  and  no* 
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■mIi  to  Mi  rVjme  of  tb*  mulM  look  t«i7  thin  ancl 
miMmbla,  and  at  \l  greully  in  wnnt  of  ih<i  cunienU  of 
tho  iteamsr  marl  \d  " llity  :"  i>nti  puor  loan  wrutoh,  on 
boholding  (uma  not.  «ty  haudfuU  uf  tliul  diwiralilH  articlo 
•pnad  befora  a  lion^  'hiit  murning,  ounie  totteriug  up 
to  claim  a  ibare,  but  fell  it  jdi  w)mI(ii«iih  btifon)  liu  could 
r«aoh  the  much- needed  furuge.  The  cavalry  hon«« 
•eem  to  bear  u|>  pretty  well ;  at  least  two  nquodronii 
of  dragoon*,  which  rent  forward  yeuterday  and  rode 
all  along  thn  line  during  the  action  in  hopes  of  getting 
a  ohanoe  uf  a  charge,  looked  plucky  and  in  hard  con- 
dition, and  trotted  briiikly  up  and  down  rugged  de- 
olivitiea  and  through  ihe  thick  jungles  of  brian  and 
gnm-ciatun.  1'he  Muon  apparently  did  not  like  their 
lookit  for  they  kept  caretuUy  out  of  their  way,  1 
eonfais  I  begin  to  think  there  ii  a  great  deal  of  ez- 
agjeraUon  in  what  haa  been  said  ol  the  formidable 
viuour  of  the  Mooriih  horaeinen.  They  have  had, 
before  my  eye*,  luveral  opportunitioa  of  attacking,  with 
far  iU|i<-nor  force,  Hmall  bodiea  of  S|>auiHh  cavalry,  and 
not  onoe  have  they  availed  themaelvea  ol  them.  Ai 
yet|  all  they  have  shown  theimelven  good  for  u  to 
ioamper  about  the  country,  generally  at  a  pretty  aafu 
diatanoa  from  the  Sjiauiidi  Hharpahootem,  and  to  perforin 
faata  which  would  excite  much  admiration  in  Batty 'a 
droWi  auoh  aa  firing  at  a  canter,  levelling  their  long 
t^Mtigmrdat,  and  discharciiig  them  at  the  same  iiiatiint 
that  their  well-trained  horiMM  turn  short  round  und 
make  at  ipeed  for  the  rear.  ConHideritig  the  length  of 
their  guna,  and  the  need  they  have  uf  a  prop  fur  steady 
aim,  f  cannot  believe  that  this  kind  uf  practice  causes 
many  casualties  in  their  enemy's  ranks.  The  kind  of 
estimation  in  which  the  SiMuish  iufantry  huld  them 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  at  the  termination 
of  our  last  inarch  but  one — the  hatardous  but  com- 
pletely successful  movement  between  the  sea  and  the 
lagoons — when  there  was  skirmishing  on  the  heiglits 
above  our  positlun,  and  the  soldiers,  looking  down 
from  the  rooky  summits,  saw  Moorish  cavalry  moving 
in  the  plain  beluw,  a  battalion  was  extremely  indig- 
nant because  it  waa  not  allowed  lu  descend  and  charge 
them  with  the  bayonet 

The  only  Mooia  aa  yet  seen  to  day  have  been  two  or 
three  small  partiea  wandering  over  the  ground  uf  yester- 
day's combat,  probably  looking  for  wounded  and  collect- 
ing dead.  With  a  glass  one  can  see  some  hones  lying 
about  on  the  hilla.  A  number  of  arms  were  brought  in 
yeaterday,  among  them  several  giimaii.  These  are 
much  the  shape  of  a  butcher's  knife — broad  and  square 
next  the  handle  or  hilt,  with  h  projecting  corner,  and 
tapering  off  to  the  point.  The  edge  of  most  of  those 
that  have  been  taken  since  the  war  began  was  ground 
as  sharp  as  that  of  a  raior.  The  usual  length  of  the 
blade  is  about  1 8  or  20  inchcN.  Yesterday  a  sabre 
was  also  brought  in  which  a|>parently  belonge<l  to  an 
officer  or  some  |ienon  uf  distinction.  It  was  in  a 
aosbbard  of  red  leather,  with  brass  tip  and  bands,  with 
slings  of  crimson  cord.  Edge  and  point  were  as  sharp 
as  grindstone  could  make  tnem.  For  a  cavalry  saiire 
it  was  short — a  heavy,  ill-balanced  weapuu,  with  a 
eramped,  inconvenient  guard.  General  Prim  haa  got 
a  Aosdb  of  crimson  doth,  and  in  such  clean  and  good 
condition  that  I  hear  he  intends  wearing  it.  Another 
capture,  and  bv  far  the  must  interesting,  made  yester- 
day by  the  soldien  in  their  pursuit  of  the  flying  Moors, 
was  a  handsome  album,  in  a  case,  containing  drawings 
and  painting*  of  scenery  and  positions,  some  in  this 
neighboarhoad,  with  manuscript  notes.     It  caiue  into 


possession  of  Oeneral  Enrique  ODonnell,  brother  of 
the  Cuniiuaniler-in  chief,  and  he  had  it  under  his  arm, 
wliuii,  in  passing  nn  foot  through  part  uf  the  camp, 
after  dark,  hu  unfurtuimtely  lu^t  it,  and  all  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made  to  And  it  have  hitherto  proved 
unsuccessful      This  Iuhs  is  much  to  be  regretted. 

I  tind  that  iiotxxly  attuiupts  to  estimate  the  number 
of  the  Moors  who  yuHtcrday  uttiioked,  and,  indeed,  it  is 
the  wiseHt  plan  not  tu  ilo  so,  for  the  reason  I  have 
more  than  once  given.  The  positions  they  occupied 
could  hardly  be  less  than  four  uiiles  in  length.  "They 
were  met  by  seven  liattaliona,  which,  being  stronger 
than  some  we  have  here,  must  be  reckoned  at  4000 
men,  Uf  these  only  four  battalion's  Tuledo,  Castilla, 
Savuya,  and  Cordova,  were  actually  engaged ;  the 
other  three  were  in  reaerva  The  But-named  two 
|)ttrticularly  distinguished  themselves  by  the  charges 
they  made.  Cordova  is  the  battalion  that  suffered  lo 
much  on  the  1st  inst,  and  is  even  said  tu  have  shown 
symptoms  of  filtering,  at  which  moment  it  was  that 
Marshiil  O'Doiiiiull  galloped  furward  to  the  front  and 
placed  hiniHell'  and  staff  in  a  heavy  tire,  as  described 
to  you  in  a  jirevious  letter.  A  Spanish  artist  who 
acoompanieH  tliis  uruiy  haa  made  a  ipirited  sketch  ot 
the  scene,  at  the  moment  when  the  Marshal  put  spur* 
to  his  horse,  and,  shouting  to  a  battalion  of  light  in- 
fantry close  at  liand,  "Catadoret/  a  la  bayonela  t 
Viva  la  Heiiut  !"  dashed  up  the  ascent.  The  Cordova 
Kegimeiit  has  loMt  heavily  in  the  campaign  ;  its  two 
senior  fiitld  officers,  and  a  number  ufuthers  of  all  ranks 
have  been  killed  or  wounded.  The  great  loss  of  officers 
in  the  army  of  Africa  up  to  the  jiresent  time  show* 
that  they  do  their  duty,  and  is  also  to  be  attributed  to 
their  standing  upright,  while  their  men  o(  course  get 
as  much  as  |)ossible  under  cover  to  load  and  fire,  and 
ill  many  inxtances  have  fought  from  behind  low  parapets 
thrown  u|)  tor  the  purpose  of  affording  them  shelter. 
The  casualties  yesterday  were  somewhat  heavier  than 
I  thought,  although  the  Moorish  lire  waa  certainly  very 
heavy  at  times,  until  they  were  disheartened  and 
driven  tu  flight  by  the  bayonet  charges  and  rapid  ad- 
vance of  the  battalions  above  named,  as  well  aa  by  the 
rapid  discharges  uf  twenty  pieces  of  artillery.  One 
battalion  I  saw  charging  d  diteritioii,  as  it  is  called — 
that  is  to  say,  as  the  men  like,  without  keeping  ranks 
ur  any  surt  of  order ;  it  pushed  un  very  rapidly,  and 
must  have  suffered  frum  the  fire  from  the  wood  in 
which  the  Moors  sought  nhelter. 

Again,  when  the  Spaniards  were  getting  up  to  Tetuan, 
the  Moors  offered  no  real  resistance : 

OAJnr  or  Wadi  al  Jjllv,  FA.  1. 

There  waa  an  action  yesterday,  but,  unlera  the  force 
of  artillery  displayed,  and  the  loss  it  occasioned  the 
Moors,  should  induce  them  to  surrender  Tetuan,  it  has 
not  phiced  the  Spaniards  one  inch  nearer  to  the  posses- 
sion of  that  place.  Strictly  speaking,  they  may  be  said 
to  be  further  from  the  attainment  of  that  end  than  they 
were,  since  they  have  lost  out  of  their  little  army  200 
or  300  men,  more  ur  less  acclimatised  and  inured  to  this 
kind  uf  warfare,  and  who  can  be  but  imperfectly  replaced 
by  an  equal  number  of  recruits  from  Spain.  The  comhat 
of  yesterday  was  useless  and  unprofitable,  like  many 
others  that  this  army  has  had  since  its  arrival  in  Africa. 
The  position  of  the  Spanmrds  is  this :  they  ooonpy  an 
intrenched  camp  and  forts  before  Tetuan,  iu  which  the> 
are  waiting  uutu  they  have  completed  their  prepantionK 
for  attackuig  that  puce.  Until  then  they  have  nothing 
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u>  gain  by  engn^ins;  in  conilnits  in  tho  plain  around 
them,  unit  »oross  -.vliich  it  is  in  their  pcwor  to  advancB 
whenever  they  |tloasie.  Tlify  are  constructing  a  now 
fort,  which  is  a)  tw  in  coMi|ilctiun  l)y  reojion  ot'lue  nature 
nf  the  ground,  and  of  tho  form  selected,  which  reqi.ii-es 
a  great  deal  of  labour.  This  fort  the  Moors  como  down 
and  attack,  or,  at  .east,  make  n  donionstratiou  of  attack- 
ing. Ituight  he  thought  siifGeietit  to  defend  it,  drivasg 
away  the  entity  when  he  a|>]>roachcH,  and  to  this  the 
Spanish  military  Ciiofs  hnve,  it  is  Siiid,  moie  tlian  o»fie 
exprtissed  their  intention  of  limiting  themselves.  Un- 
fortunately, when  the  n\i>metit  co'iie.i<,  got)d  re.-tolutions 
are  apt  to  «va|X)ratf.  The  smell  of  powder  has  an  in- 
toxicating effect  on  most  heads.  A  hlt\>' amuur  jnvpre 
Oiay,  perhajjs,  have  its  influence,  fur  it  must  not  be 
thought  in  Euro|)e  that  t'i<!  Moors  art  nia.stcrs  of  the 
plain,  and  that  w  dare  '  o(  sally  forth  and  drivs  them 
b..;k  in  confui<^jn  e-  >i'  greater  than  that  of  their  dis- 
orderly approach.  S'  hut,  in  fact,  during  ihis  time  of 
waiting  and  pre|)aia.  <>  i,  while  guns  au<l  toob  and 
stores  are  being  disembarked,  the  Moors  have  it  at 
their  option  to  tigi  t  or  not.  1 1  they  clioose  to  rem;tin 
in  their  tents  iiobixly  will  molest  them  ;  when  they 
feel  pugnacious  «nd  have  got  a  fresh  supply  of  powder 
and  some  new  lijuder  arrives  among  them,  they  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  come  down  iiiio  the  plain  but  to 
(ire  and  yell,  and  they  are  quite  sure  that  troops  will 
be  sent  out  to  meet  them,  and  that,  iillhough  their  own 
loss  may  be  greai,,  they  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
killing  some  of  the  "  Chri.itiaii  dogs"  y|ainiu!ds  are 
apt  to  take  illustnttiouK  from  the  bull  ring,  tiiid  I  have 
hejird  this  army  and  the  Moors  compared  to  the  bull 
and  the  bull-fipbler.  The  !»paiiish  bull  stanilscalm  mid 
tirm  in  his  /■iVioan  arena,  ei.alident  of  his  |io»er  t-j 
npel  and  sorjewhat  scornful  of  his  foe,  worst^Ml  in  many 
eiieonutei'S.  Forth  rides  the  MiMiiish  ioriditir,  briin. 
di.sliiiig  a  red  flag,  which  he  shakes  in  defiance  and 
provocation,  am'  followed  by  a  swarm  «f  long  lej;ged, 
iong'gUQ  bearing  Moriscos,  who  look,  upon  the  bruwi, 
hill-side  and  in  their  diity  uhit»  haicks,  like  lively 
gentles.  "Come  oii,  come  on!"  he  may  be  imagined 
to  say,  as  he  .nakes  Ins  charger  i-urvet  mui  waves  his 
liauuer  on  high,  while  his  followers  crouch  behind 
bushes  and  mwk  support  for  their  ci/nn'-iard^iii.  and 
tire  and  vituperate.  At  the  sound  of  their  hideou.s 
yell  and  of  a  whiatling  ballet  or  two,  (he  ea,'(er  Spaniard 
pricks  up  his  ears,  paws  the  ground,  and  soon  forgets 
prudent  resolves.  Like  tht-  uviretlecting  bull,  he  is  not 
long  in  losing  his  teuijier  wnd  accepting  \\\»  enemy's 
challenge.  Forward  the  skinnisliers !  Uriiig  up  the 
moHutajn  battery !  Up  with  Verg-aiVa  sharp-shooters  ! 
Where  are  tho  rifled  lour-pouudere  t  And  forward 
they  all  huny — the  active  r-id  legged  Sight  iiifr.ntry, 
with  Mini£  on  shoulder,  ami  the  tall  powerful  mules, 
which  the  weight  of  guns  and  carriages  |K.rched  uii-m 
their  iiigh  itack-saildlcs  cannot  restrain  from  furious 
neighing  and  inconvenient  rearing,  and  other  antics 
highly  annoying  to  their  conductors,  and  scarcely  to  be 
checked  by  sharp  jerks  at  the  severe  iron  apjiaratiis 
affixed  to  their  nose  end  mouth.  Battjtlions  move  up 
is  aup|X>rt,   the  field  artillery  rumbles  in  the  rear,  and 


Spaniards,  w';0  again  as  oefom,  are  seduced  to  follow 
them  up  And  tliiis  some  miles  of  ground  are  gone 
over,  and  the  enemy  doubtless  siifrora  severely,  which 
does  not,  however,  prevent  him,  when  he  'eea  the 
Spaniards  retire,  from  following  them  and  kil'ing  and 
wounding  a  few  more.  The  telegraph  an.iounceii  a 
fn'sh  victory  to  Madrid  where  there  is  prcbably  much 
rejoicing  on  the  o-casun ;  but  the  next  moniing  the 
"  butcher  s  bill"  is  addi;d  up,  and  the  ioag  is  ascer- 
tained, while  anything  like  a  gain,  either  substantial  oi 
•noral,  is  sought  (or  in  vain,  it  may  be  qneationed 
whether  such  ex]>enditure  of  noldiers'  lives  be  justifi- 
able, but  under  present  uircumstances  it  certainty  seemc 
unwise 

The  above  is  much  tho  sort  of  thing  that  went  on 
yeijterday,  beginning  soon  after  te':.  s.id  lasting  til! 
nightfall  The  Spaniar.ls  brought  up  th«  vrholo  of  thrit 
artillery  and  pouniled  the  Moors  considerably.  The 
affair  tiogaii  to  our  right  front,  just  beyond  the  new  fork, 
still  incomplete,  which  wsj;  supj»)sed  to  bo  the  object  M 
the  Moorish  advaiue,  Simn  it  spread  (>ver  a  much  more 
ext^insive  lino ;  and  v;hile,  on  the  Spanish  left,  a  tew 
b'lttalions  kept  the  enemy  at  buy,  the  right  .ind  centre 
cleared  the  |ilain  and  advanced  nearly  five  milee  from 
their  position,  through  a  country  inco.iveuiently  8prir\k- 
led  with  [sinds  and  lo:ig  narrow  lagoons.  As  regartls 
military  movements,  there  i,-"  not  much  to  describe  in 
those  actions.  When  I  reiul  tho  Spanish  oflici»laccfJUrv'« 
of  tho.w  I  myself  have  witnes.sed,  I  am  olten  puraicd  to 
trace  all  the  strategical  ideas  ih-!rein  attributed  to  the 
Moors.  Now  and  then  they  have  seemed  to  have  gome 
glimmerings  of  that  kind,  but  usually  their  plan,  if  such 
it  may  lie  caHo-l  i:j  much  like  that  of  a  dog  uttauking  a 
bull,  and  who  carvers  around  him  seeking  op|iortunity 
to  rush  in  and  '..itc  wi.li  impunity,  but  retreatu  in  haste 
when  he  niet^ts  the  horns.  This  was  the  c^ise  yesterday. 
The  .MiKU's  were  no  sistner  repulsed  on  one  jsirt  of  the 
line  tha>-.  they  sci.m|K!red  off  to  another,  in  ho|K!s  of 
fo'ding  a  wciik  point,  but  everywhere  thoy  were  disap- 
pointed ;  anil,  in  the  afternoon,  a  general  advance  put 
them  utterly  to  the  route,  and  a  greater  p'lrt  of  them 
disapiwiired,  idjandoning  tin'  spurs  of  the  .Siemi  MeriiKga 
to  the  ,'^p,lniards,  and  s).>eking  refuge  in  the  recesses, 
,iiid  even  on  tiio  summita  of  the  mount.ains.  Their 
camp  on  the  hill,  refvtred  to  in  former  letters,  was  in 
evident  danger,  and  its  oceujN.ntfl  began  to  strike  tenis, 
in  »iiticip,iUon  of  an  attack  It  mi,ght  easily  have  boen 
taken,  an  1  many  thou^;iit  that  such  was  tho  inteution, 
bill,  the  att,eiupt  was  nof.  made. 

1  perceive  that  the  Spanish  bulletin  of  tha  little 
combat  of  the  2i<rd  of  .lanuary  speaks  highly  of  th« 
practice  made  by  the  arlili'iry.  This,  I  Riip)>oae,  wai. 
out  of  coiisideratiot;  for  tiin  fcelir.gs  uf  the  gunners.  I 
persist  in  saying  that  it  was  very  iiidifl'erent,  and  lonio 
of  it  very  bad,  and  thai  some  of  the  sheila  from  the 
giinboata  burst  miich  nearer  to  the  Spaniards  than  ta 
the  M(»)rH,  and  even  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the 
former.  This  was  very  well  known  and  freely  com- 
mented on  by  many  liet'e.  Vestt^rday  the  case  '"aa 
diiferents  There  wits  s<u;ie  extremely  good  practice, 
and,  although  I  do  not  know  by  what  process  of  calo'i- 


lines  of  oavairy  glitter  on  the  llank,  waiting  an  op|)or-  I  iation  theSp.itiish  head -quarlers  arrive  at  tiieir  estimate 
tuuity  to  charge,  Ami  noon  the  Mini4  uliistles,  and  of  .2,00  J  as  tlie  loss  of  the  .Moors,  it  would  not  be  sur- 
the  sharp  rt^iKirt  of  the  rifled  guns  is  heard,  aed  thu  prising  if  they  hnd  loit  quite  that,  and  the  priaoiiers 
Moriscos,  who  are  not  anxious  t<)  come  to  clost,  quar-  taken  say  that  their  army  suffered  greatly,  e8[ieciall7 
t«ni,kiiockovert.  few  men  by  |)artiug  shots,  and  scamper  thij  cavan^  .  The  whole  of  the  field  artillery,  tuid 
ofT  to  another  iMMitioQ,  and  again  career  to  and  fro,  and  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  mountain  btrttoriMi,  were 
wave  their  duty  little   (lags  and  howl  abuse  of  the  j  out  and  en^'agcil,  so  that  thire  must  have  b-irD  at  lea«t 
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fifty  or  sixty  guns  in  the  field.  Tri-qnently  four  l)at- 
teriea  were  tiring  at  a  time,  from  dilferont  poiuta  of  the 
line  ;  ind  as  the  Moors,  although  they  do  not  form  in 
line  or  columns,  were  very  thick  yesteruay,  they  must 
huye  suffered  much  firom  the  shell  and  round  shot, 
especially  from  the  former,  many  of  which  fell  and 
burst  in  the  very  midst  of  their  groups.  The  rocket 
troop  also  came  out,  fur  the  first  time  iu  thin 
campitign,  and  greatly  astonished  the  dusky  warriors 
of  Mulai  Abbaa  As  the  firat  missilo  issued  from 
the  tube,  and,  rushing  tiirough  the  air  like  a 
ntd  liot  arrow,  with  a  train  of  snaoke  behind  it, 
ricoolu'ttod  twice  or  thrice,  and  then,  plunging  Juto 
a  fiiild  full  of  Moors,  exploded  in  the  midiit  of  them, 
tliey  fled  in  every  direction  in  the  utmost  constematiou. 
The  rouket  pnwtice  was  reinnrkably  good,  ati'l  must 
have  l)een  very  damnging  to  the  enemy.  One  of  the 
niountuin  batteries—  chxt  of  Lopra  Doininguez,  which 
hia  been  constantly  ",i:',igcd  from  a  very  early  jjeriod 
of  the  cam|«ug:i,  and  h.is  done  excellent  service — wont 
out  among  the  skinnishers  on  the  left,  at  a  time  when 
the  Moorish  fire  was  very  heavy  at  that  poiut,  and 
fired  grape  with  good  effect,  but  suffaio<l  severely, 
losing  one-third  of  his  men.  To  all  this  storm  of 
artillery  the  Moors  could  only  oppose  two  or  three 
■mall  guns,  which  it  is  prndumable  they  iiilierititd  from 
their  remote  forefathers,  and  which  the  Spitiiinnls  would 
not  have  known  to  have  lioon  fired  but  for  l.he  smoke 
and  rc|K)>-t,  u;  i  tbv  a  ball  which  was  picked  up  in  f.lie 
plain    pad   showed    the   pieces   to  lie    tl<ree-|Kiuii<li.'rK. 

They  were  slalioucd  in  the  Moorish  can\p  lielow  the 
Sicrm  Bermeja,  an<l  the  Moirs  wei-e  very  iudustrious 
in  changing  their  iKMitinn,  ii.  hofiea  of  iinjiroviiig  'ho 
effect  of  their  pmctice.  Om  of  tlio  juiNonon)  taken 
Mid  thiit  Ills  couiilrymen  wtiv  grtMitly  piiuuKl  to  uuder- 
stiiiid  why  tlii'ir  giiiiH  did  not  caiTy  as  far  an  tlioso  of 
the  Spaniards,  for  that  they  put  iu  «  great  de.il  of 
I  ,>*d(!r.  1  pit'sume  the  Spanijirda  will  no  l;inger  believe, 
as  Kiinis  wore  dis)ioi<>d  Ui  <h>  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  their 
*iitngoniati<  have  liad  the  advaiita^  of  iuHtructiun  from 
UritiHli  artillervniuu. 

The  iiumlier  ui'  liorne  i^hown  yesterday  by  the  Moors 
WHS  considerable.  One  prisoner  said  there  were  2,000; 
aiiiitlier  .'f,OOI)  ;  and  it  would  not  lir  surprisin;;  if  the 
lur^er  of  the.w  nuni'iefs  were  oorre*  t.  The  opinion  in 
tbiscivni|i  feem»  to  be  ihftt  thay  showed  a  greater  force 
of  both  infantry  :inil  cavalry  than  they  had  previously 
done  in  the  war,  anil  1  eertaiiilj  hid  not  yetteili  them 
bring  forward  so  many  ti<>r>iemeii,  some  of  whom  appeared 
well  mounted.  The  S|ian(sh  cavalry  was  not  uWe,  but 
n<>ither  was  it  fortunate.  A  conniilenible  body — six  or 
seven  sipindronv — was  with  the  third  corps,  which  occu- 
pied the  centre  of  the  lino,  and  with  wliicli  Uuneral 
O'Domiell  {uissed  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  When 
to  the  r'glit,  and  in  advance  of  the  headipiai  ters  staff, 
this  cavalry  was  led  to  the  charge  against  a  very 
numerous  foree  of  MiKtrixh  hone  and  foot,  and  it 
certainly  waA  not  handled  with  much  juilgment.  Tht 
movements  were  so  rapid,  and  took  place  in  such  a 
douil  of  dust  and  on  such  uneven  ground,  that  it  was 
impossible  foraspectjitor'seye  to  follow  all  the  details, 
but  tha  main  outlines  of  the  affair  was  perce|)tib'e 
enough,  and  it  wan  to  the  effect  that  the  Spanianla 
went  ou  bravely  and  in  g<xxl  oixler,  went  too  far,  got 
undur  the  heaviest  and  best  sustained  lire  I  have  aii 
yet  heard  procttid  froia  the  Moors,  and  came  out  in  no 
siiiall  coniusion,  leaving  dead,  woarded,  and  a  few 
{.riituuen  behind  them.     I   bava  linoe  heard   many 


details  And  episodic  of  the  alfair,  whi>;h  was  certainly 
the  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  day's  work  for  the 
Spaniards.  According  to  the  official  return  there  are 
two  officers  and  sixteen  men  dead,  eleven  officers  and 
thirty-four  men  wounded.  Among  the  dead  and 
wounded  are  three  field  officer&  I  do  not  hear  of  any 
being  returned  as  "missing,"  but  I  am  assured  that  a 
subaltern  and  three  or  four  men  were  made  prisoners 
and  taken  away  by  the  Moors,  who  yesterday  were  more 
merciful  than  usual,  and  did  not  invariably  cut  off  all 
the  heads  that  came  within  their  reach.  The  Moorish 
cavalry  did  not  shrink  from  crossing  sabres  with  the 
Spanish  dragoons  ;  indeed  the  Moors  in  general  show 
much  individual  pluck  ;  what  they  are  deficient  in  is 
organisatinu,  genonilship,  uad  artillery.  Their  mosketa 
are  certainly  not  of  the  most  modem  and  convenient 
construction,  but  that  they  who  use  them  are  good 
shots  is  evident  from  the  large  number  of  Spanish 
officers  they  knock  over — a  disprupoition  with  the 
casualties  among  the  soldiers  not  to  be  entirely  ac- 
counted for  by  the  forwardness  of  the  officers,  or  by 
the  fact  that  they  lire  often  on  horseback  or  erect  while 
their  men  are  stooping  behind  banks  and  partly  shel- 
tered from  tire.  It  is  also  observed  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  wounds  received  in  this  army  are  above 
the  waist,  and  a  great  many  of  them  in  the  bead  and 
neck.  To  revert,  however,  to  the  cavalry  charge  of 
yestenlay.  The  headlong  udvauco  of  the  leading 
squadrinH  led  them  towards  a  tract  of  brushwood  atth« 
foot  of  the  hills,  along  which  it  whs  eaay  to  disocn, 
even  from  a  dirttaiu-e,  that  the  Moors  had  a  parapet. 
As  the  l^ortiomen  galloped  within  short  range  of  this,  a 
nteadj  file  fiii'  wils  opened  U|K)n  them,  which  lasted  in 
a  prolonged  and  eomtinuous  roll  fully  two  minutes,  and 
doubtless  aeeuiiNl  longer  to  tho.se  who  w«i"e  under  it. 
Tha  cavab-y  went  files  about  and  made  for  the  rear, 
and  soon  the  Moorish  horsjmen  were  mi'igled  with 
them.  There  was  a  g<H)d  deal  of  cutting  and  slashing, 
and  not  all  the  wounds  were  where  a  soldier  takes 
most  pride  m  showing  them,  I  saw  one  dragoon,  a 
tjiU  powerful  fellow,  lying  ou  the  ground  with  two 
tremendoiti)  siibru  cuts  across  the  baek.  He  was  deitd, 
and  had  been  stripped  by  some  of  the  nwcuUy  ciimp- 
follcwers,  of  whom  a  great  number  hang  about  tlui 
shirts  of  the  army  when  it  moves,  on  the  look  out  for 
|>Iunder,  and  against  whom  a  severe  gcnciul  order  has 
today  been  issued,  promising  them  200  blows  of  a 
stick  for  future  tninsgressiona.  Thi!  .Moors  seem  more 
aecuatomed  to  cut  than  to  thrust,  -nd  thus  it  is  that 
many  of  the  wounds  tliey  inflict  are  slight.  An  officer 
of  the  I'rinciiM)  Regiment,  Major  Moraski,  a  Pole, 
fou.id  himselt  engagevi  with  tour  or  five  of  '.be  enemy 
--an  encounter  whio'li  he  somewhat  nwhly  sought.  He 
received,  as  his  comrades  inform  me,  upwards  of  twenty 
wounds  alKint  the  head  and  shoulders,  but  i  it  life  is 
not  in  danger,  am!  he  left  this  morning  i.i  an  hoapiuil 
Fhi|i  for  Mala.^a  Another  officer  of  t.ie  same  reguncnt 
was  saved  by  tbo  courage  and  devotedness  of  two  of  his 
Boldion.  He  wius  lying  on  the  ground,8everely  wounded, 
')oth  by  shot  au<l  sabie,  in  three  or  fou>  placed,  when 
the  two  drag(Kius  npproach>-d  him  and  urged  him  to 
accompany  them,  Un  said  it  was  imi>usaible  for  him 
to  stir,  and  warned  them  to  be  off,  for  that  five  Moon. 
were  in  ambush  only  a  few  paces  on.  They  immedi- 
ately rushed  to  the  place,  killed  two  of  the  Moon,  put 
the  others  to  flight,  and  brought  off  their  officer.  I 
met  them  bringing  him  iu  across  tlieir  p-iddlei,  as  I  itm 
riding  forward  toward*  the  scene  of  the  charge.     The 
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piK)r  follow  conlil  not  renrow  cries  of  agony,  bat  furtn- 
luitely  a  ueighLMXirinj;  square  of  infantry  supplied  a 
litter.  To  ram  up  tiieHO  Hctkttiired  details,  the  fuult  of 
the  Spanish  caviilry  yeHtcrday  docH  not  ap|>c:ir  to  have 
been  want  of  coiirn-re,  hut  want  of  pro|)er  leading  and 
direction.  They  cliKrgeil  stoutly  tnuiigh,  hut  thei« 
seems  to  have  hc*ai  no  onu  thnre  to  bid  them  halt  at 
the  proper  time,  and  thus  they  got  into  a  heavy  fire, 
which  they  had  no  iiicaiiH  of  returning,  were  disordered 
and  driven  hack,  unci  then  were  aiMiiled  by  a  swarm 
of  mounted  Mimii-h,  iiitrispid  combatants  and  Kkilful 
horsemen.  The  cavalry,  in  short,  were  unlucky.  On 
the  eztrenie  left  (ieneial  Kuliin,  wlioO'MimaudiMl  there, 
sent  »  Sfjuaiiron  tu  cliar^o  a  hirj^c  niimbor  of  Mixiin  who 
were  scattered  ovi^r  tho  low  m:>rsliy  phiin  that  Ntretuhos 
from  the  camp  np  lo  the  liajt  of  thu  rising  ground  on 
which  Tetuan  st-^inds.  The  squadron  got  into  a  trea- 
cherous mora-ss,  which  let  in  Ute  horHCit  up  to  their 
girths,  and  sixtet-n  or  eighteen  were  killed  there.  One 
man  had  a  mott  mii-ai'ulcMix  escaiie.  With  a  out  in  the 
wrist  that  nearly  xeverrd  iiaiid  from  arm,  and  a  severe 
wound  in  the  thMat,  he  wax  strip|H>d  naked  by  the 
Moors,  who  thought  him  duul,  ami  left  him  half  im- 
mersed in  the  whUt.  Ho  lay  tlirrr  for  about  three 
hours  insensible,  then  recovering  hiinsfflf,  got  np,  and 
approached  the  Spanish  Mkirnii.slu'rs,  liotweeu  whom 
and  the  Moors  he  h^'d  hiiii,  they  firing  at  each  other 
over  him.  It  won  dusk,  and  the  SpaniariiH  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  this  stnuige  figure,  and  some, 
taking  him  for  an  enemy,  fireil  at  him.  lie  made  signs 
and  moved  towanl.s  them  a.*!  fiut  as  he  could,  and  fiiuklly 
he  wsa  saved  and  brought  into  camp,  and  will  very 
probably  n.-cover. 

(lenend  Prim  commanded  on  the  right  ye.'itenlay, 
and  had  little  to  do  in  the  way  of  fighting,  which  must 
rather  have  annoyetl  him.  lie  found  himmtlf,  however, 
towards  the  mi<ldle  of  the  day,  menaced  by  a  large 
foi-ce  of  Moorish  cavaliy,  which,  after  la-ing  driven 
back  from  the  S|Mnish  centre,  chiellv  by  the  very  heavy 
artillery  f  I.!,  gillo|H^d  of  lo  the  ri;4ht,  in  purHiuince  of 
their  usuu'  systeni,  t<i  iK.tk  a  we.iik  place  there.  I'rini 
had  no  cavalry  with  bin,  or  at  moxt  a  mere  haixlful, 
but  he  hail  reliance  (m  \m  infantry,  and  IiIh  infantry 
have  unbounded  coufidt  nee  in  him  He  a<lilresM><l  them 
in  bis  usual  laconic  sty  e.  "  Men,"  he  wiid  (it  w^is  thus 
that  his  words  were  re|rf'ati!<l  to  nie),  "  there  is  cavalry 
in  our  front,  and  we  liave  none  to  send  ngaiuat  thcia, 
but  we  will  charge  them  with  the  Uiyonet  Kirrn 
squires,  and  let  the  muxic  play."  So,  accordingly,  in 
solid  masses,  their  colours  in  the  mid<lle,  and  tlio 
bands  playing  their  nniNt  inspiriting  tunes,  the  infantry 
advanced  again  it  the  Moors,  wlio  did  not  wait  for 
them. 

And  lastly,  iu  the  decisive  battle  fought  after  the 
caj)turu  of  Tetuan,  on  the  '2'iiti  of  March,  and  where 
the  negro  cavalry  were  in  gr*ujt  f.i  -e,  Kin!  di.splnyed,  hk 
did  also  the  Moorish  infantry,  gre^t  intrepidity,  rtill 
the  absiuice  of  orgiiidKuti'in,  di.'tcipline,  ami  artillery, 
aa  abio  of -MniiH'tent  i>ii>lers,  rendLittd  |M'rsoual  bravery 
o'  no  avail  wbutsoever 

At  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  inxt^mt, 
the  diaua  sounded  in  the  titiiteiM  <>\  Tetuan  and  in  the 
can)|i«  in  front  and  rear  of  the  city  j  tentx  were  etnick, 
mule*  lo»Jed,  and  before  six  the  whole  S|Hknish  army, 
Ifetween  20,00U  and  2,'),0<iO  Htr>ng.  was  in  motion  went- 
wards.  In  Tetuan  reinaine<l  a  I'lpndergamHon  of  barely 
l,iOO  men  ;  the  throe  f  .rt«  nenr  ilie  ww,  !•  ,..>n:  roxjieo- 
tirely  mt  M»rtiii,  Cusloui-Uuuae,  auU  6Uir,  'kvm  iitlrufituU 


tothecftreofasmall  force  of  infantryof  the  line  and  n  few 
oom|>anieR  of  'he  Basque  contingent,  beHi<!eit  the  neces- 
sary artillerymen  for  working  the  guns.  It  itaa  evident 
the  geueral-in-ohief  expected  to  have  occasion  for  every 
roan  he  could  muster.  The  order  of  march  was  in  par- 
allel columns,  and  wan  led  by  that  (lortion  of  the  first 
cor|is  which  lately  ci  i.ie  to  Tetuan  from  the  lines  of 
Ceuta.  These  were  the  same  regiments  which  fiivt 
landed  in  Afri'ia,  and  fought  in  the  sharp  action  of  the 
i^5th  of  November,  and  now  they  led  the  van  in  the 
closing  fight  of  the  war.  They  were  eiglit  battalions, 
with  two  batteries  of  mountain  artillery,  and  a  small 
body  of  cavalry,  forming  a  divixion,  commanded  bj 
Lieuti'nant  Ocuenvl  I'xihague  and  Major  General  Sii 
UichanI  La  Sausxaye.  They  were  followed  by  Marshal 
O'Donnell  and  his  staff,  swollen  by  the  prexence  of  a 
nun>l>er  of  foreign  otficers,  most  of  whom  bad  arrived 
ainoe  the  capture  of  Tetuan,  and  two  or  three  of  whom 
were  slightly  «rouuded  in  the  combat  of  the  lUh  inst., 
or  in  the  far  more  imporfait  action  of  the  day  before 
yesier.lay.  Their  tents  .lamlx  together  in  head-quarters 
ciiuip,  and  that  section  i-f  it  is  ficetiously  denominated 
La  Ltyiim  /ilraiiyir',  "ilie  Foi-oign  Legion."  There 
!«re  xeveral  I'russiaus,  a  Ruasian,  an  Austrian,  Swe<ieH, 
and  Bavarians,  and  one  Ki-unchman,  lianm  Clarj-.  I 
have  seen  it  reja-atedly  stati-d  in  print,  that  there  were 
British  officers  at  the.He  heiul-quarteni ;  but  that  is  nut 
the  Qtxe.  The  niixiake  nnty  have  aiisen  from  the  visits 
that  have  (loen  oee:  siimally  made  to  the  camp  and  to 
Tetuan  by  ofiicers  of  Oiliraliar  gHrrixcui,  or,  more  pro- 
bably, fniin  the  f.ict  that  an  Knglixhman  holding  the 
rank  of  colonel  of  lavalry  in  the  Hpanixh  army  hai 
served  ihroughtHit  the  whole  war  on  (yDonnell's  xtalf, 
without  |iay,  and  at  his  own  charges.  The  Comte  d'Ku. 
sou  of  the  Duke  ile  Nemours,  a  gall  mt  young  soldier 
and  general  favourite,  ix  alxo  si  ill  Iti're  ;  and  this,  i 
think,  completes  our  lixt  of  dixtinguinhed  foreignent. 
To  return  to  the  onler  of  niaivh.  After  the  staff  caoe 
the  xtseond  ci  -iw,  the  fighting  oorjiH  j«»r  exfylletice,  w  •. 
itx  dashing  chief,  Don  Juan  I'rim,  and  the  third  cor[/< 
under  Uis  de  Olauo;  then  came  the  baggage,  protooUw! 
in  rear  by  thi'  firxt  divisinn  of  the  lexcrve.  The  liue 
of  march  wax  fiankeil  iintl  pmtwted  on  the  right  by 
the  sec<md  division  of  iln'  reserve,  under  (jleneral  Kioa, 
which  m<ivi>d  along  the  hei;.;ht.s— a  fortunate  precaution, 
xince  it  fell  in  with  a  I  iige  Ixxly  ol'  Mnoiv  hurrying  in 
the  contrary  direction.  A'ith  the  inanilcsl  intention  of 
getting  in  the  n'ar  of  the  .^puniardx.  Kios'x  was  pro- 
bable the  xttoiige.sl  divi.si.iii  in  the  field,  including,  aa  it 
did,  five  xixlhx  of  the  H.ixque  eontiiigiii),  lately  arrived. 
TiHx  contingent  is  .3,0(11)  xtrong,  moxt  of  them  young 
soldiers,  but  all  active  hardy  fe  Ihhn,  Hhiiso  flat  red  caim 
(the  Pyrenean  hertU)  iicalleil  to  the  miudx  of  many  hei« 
prexciii.  tile  chuifUjcrrin  and  (Jnrjixls  of  the  civil  war 
iiiiw  twenty  years  concluded.  DiKtiibut<><!  among  the 
various  divixionx  went  the  whole  of  the  mountain  artil- 
ir: ,  (b'irne  oo  muKut).  and  two  liatteries  of  field  artillery 
of  i:ur  guns  Dach.  Alxo  the  cavalry,  which  is  but  a 
KMall  force — that  arm  having  sulfei-ed  considerably 
during  the  present  war.  The  wlmle  nunils'r  of  oom- 
Imtaiits  is  here  estimated  at  fully  2.'},liO(),  and  rery 
iiiiib'dily  was  not  lexs.  Upwaixlx  of  4*1,11011  rations  art: 
now  drawn  daily  fur  the  Spanixh  army  in  .'Vfrica,  which, 
allowing  for  tho  double  rati<mn  of  officers,  liir  muleteers, 
camel-drivers,  servants,  sick,  and  all  cIummw  of  non-com- 
bnttmtx,  iLx  well  as  for  the  small  ganistins  left  in  Tetuan 
snd  the  forts,  ought  t<i  leave  a  dixpusalde  fighting  fonw 
ul  at  least  Utw  uuiuber  above  atuteu. 
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1[%eavti»ii  commrhnei)  itt  •  Hhort  In  ig\ie  from  Tetimn ;  i 
the  ground  wlicrit  it  U!riiiiimteil,Hii<l  where  the  Spnniarda 
encHiii|>e<i,  m  HlKnit  »  leiigim  ami  a  half  further  off.  The 
Kiver  Quad  el  Jelu,  or  Martin,  changes  its  name  in 
more  than  one  pl.icn,  and  at  a  league  and  a  half  from 
Tetu»n,  wlicre  it  uiakeH  an  alini)>t  turn  tu  the  right 
and  orusses  the  road  under  a  bridge,  it  is  known  as  the 
Ouad  el  Ras,  The  roud  to  Tungivr  in  ratlirr  more  like  a 
road  than  the  imperfect  tnicks  which  generally  bear  that 
name  in  this  country.  Tlio  iiositions  aiiccmsively  held 
and  abandoned  by  the  Moors  on  the  line  of  advance  of 
the  main  boily  of  the  SiBininh  army  were  of  an  advan- 
tageoiiB  nature,  a  series  of  hillN  {lartially  covered  with 
brushwood,  iind  here  and  there  a  douar,  or  hamlet,  of 
the  poor  hut.'t  the  rural  populution  hereabouts  inhabit 
To  give  you  a  correct  detailed  ivccount  of  the  action  is 
scarcely  {xxwible,  owing  to  the  extent  of  the  ground 
over  which  it  wua  fought,  and  bvcitune  it  was  in  a  great 
lueavure  a  colluction  of  desultory  coiutiats.  The  plan 
of  tho  Moors  was  evident  eimugii.  '''hey  are,  as  you 
know,  but  |Kior  tactici^ina  ;  and,  judging,  it  nmy  bp 
«iip|>o«e<l,  of  otIierH  by  thvuituilves.  tliey  imagined  that 
the  Spaniards  would  advance  along  the  valley  without 
guanling  the  lofty  and  txti^nsivu  h  lights  U|)<iii  their 
right.  Thither,  howevir,  (JeiiePil  liii«  het(H)k  him- 
self, and  soon  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  large 
force  of  the  enemy,  (siliiimti'd  at  about  12,000  men. 
While  that  genera!,  making  n  wirle  circuit,  checked  the 
advance  of  this  left  wing,  Eclmgue,  Trim,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  third  corps,  were  tigliting  their  way 
along  the  lower  ground  and  ov<;r  the  liiiis  tli'it  diver- 
■ified  it  The  uiost  severe  conflict  v/iw  alter  the  ^mssagtf 
of  the  river,  where  the  Moi>r»  luld  very  strong  posi- 
tions opposite  to  the  Bimnish  letl  Here  the  army 
ch-'tngi^l  its  front  a)M)ut  thix-e-cpiartci's  to  the  ietl,  and 
Prim  Httackeil  a  villiige  in  which  the  Miv)rs  Imil  tista- 
blished  themsciv<>N  in  givat  force,  and  where  tliey  niadu 
•  most  ol>stin.Htc  nmistaiii-e.  A  charge  of  cavalry 
directed  against  it  proveil  iv.  might  have  been  cviH-cted, 
utterly  fruitless,  and  .-its  rcpulw  d  with  a  loss  of  about 
eighty  men  and  horHvs  Twice  was  the  villng"  taken 
and  retaken,  until  at  last  the  h;iaoiards  >>-  imanently 
occupie<i  it.  Ti.ore  can  be  n>>  (pi  )sti>si  tliat  the  Moora' 
fought  (m  Friilay  letter  than  thty  iiave  e.er  yet  done 
in  this  cainjiaign.  Their  Icadcshad  found  means  to 
innpirit  them,  uotwillistunding  their  man,\  piitvinus 
defejits,  to  redm'in  which  thiv  iiiailu  a  dc8|>enite  i-tlbrt. 
Fresh  trooiw  had  eviilently  been  brnight  up  from  i-e- 
mote  {wrts  of  the  cmjiire.  The  lilack  cavalry  were 
there  in  force,  and  displayed  great  iiitreiiiility.  There 
wer^  sovcral  hand-to-hand  contlictx,  in  wtiiuh  bixlirH  of 
Moorish  infantry  boldly  attticketl  Spaiiinh  Uittuliona  In 
one  instance  a  mere  handful  of  men  rushed  fearlessly 
U|K)n  the  HpaniKh  line,  dying  u|M>n  the  bityinicts.  but 
not  until  some  of  them  had  at-ttially  |>euetralrd  the 
battalion.  Wherever  thee  was  a  pixsiion  favoiinilile 
to  the  irregular  mode  of  ti^htiiig  of  the  MiM)r8,  tlie.se 
(tubbornly  defended  it,  and  were  more  than  mice  driveu 
out  only  at  the  (mint  of  the  bayonet  L)oubtlu>8,  the 
leader*  were  for  some  time  in  ho|ieN  of  their  Ki-e  being 
re8|)onded  to  by  that  of  the  loix-e  which  had  lieen  sent 
ah>ng  the  heights  to  get  into  the  S|iiuiish  rear,  but  to 
which  HioH  op|>osed  •  barrier.  Owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  ami  to  avoid  himself  txting  oiiilLinkcd 
by  the  large  body  of  the  ein-my  he  encoiiiitei-ed,  Itios 
had  to  make  a  very  wide  cii-ciiit,  and  the  Moors,  seeing 
this,  attompted  to  push  in  between  him  and  the  main 
hodj  of  Um  army,  aud  to  turu  Ute  tUnk  of  ihu  ktt«r. 
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They  were  repulsed,  and  after  that,  as  slrsiidy  men- 
tioned, the  priuti|ial  collf<^sl  was  on  the  left.  Krora 
ridgu  to  ridge,  from  one  captured  position  to  anoiher, 
the  Hpaniurds  n.t  la.it  name  in  sight  o<'  the  Moorish 
camps.  These  were  three  in  number,  and  great  hopes 
were  entertained  tltat,  as  on  the  4th  of  February,  they 
would  become  the  prize  of  the  victors.  But  the  enemy 
had  profited  by  e:(|i«r!ence,  and  no  longer  entertained 
a  blind  confidence  in  their  power  of  successfully  defend 
ing  any  ponition.  With  extraordinary  celerity  their 
camps  were  raisied.  It  is  true  that  they  are  not  gene- 
rally encumbered  with  much  b.tggage,  and  most  of  them 
had  probably  little  to  transport  beyond  their  caDVa.s8 
dwellings  and  a  few  old  clothes  and  blankets ;  never- 
thple.ss  the  rapidity  of  the  operation  was  surprising.  A 
staff  iiflicer,  who  was  observing  and  sketching,  assured 
me  that  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  minutes  elapsed 
from  the  time  when  every  tent  was  standing  to  llie 
moment  when  the  last  had  diaap|ieared. 

Soon  after  four  o'clock  all  was  over,  and  nearly  the 
last  .shots  fired  were  by  the  two  batteties  of  field  artil- 
lery at  the  dispertoi!  Moorish  cavalry.  After  half-past 
four  no  more  shots  were  heard,  and  this  is  worthy  of 
note,  as  showing  how  completely  the  Moors  must  have 
considersd  the  game  up,  and  have  felt  themselves  pro- 
pnrtioiiatcly  disheartened,  for  in  previous  actions  (ex- 
cept in  one  or  two,  when  heavy  rain  seemed  to  have 
tlie  eflect  of  rendering  their  Ere-arma  unserviceable) 
they  have  invariably,  even  after  they  felt  theniKelvcx 
beat«n.  I:e)it  up  skirmishing  until  dark.  Perhajm,  how- 
ever, OD  this  occasion  their  leaders  desired  them  to 
withdraw,  for,  as  a  few  hours  more  were  tu  show,  they 
felt  that  their  last  stake  hud  bfl(<n  played  and  lost. 
The  S|ianish  army  encam]>ed  on  the  ground  where  the 
Moorish  tents  had  stood  ;  not  exactly  on  the  8)Kit,  how- 
ever, since  leavings  of  a  Moorish  encampment  are  not 
pleanant  to  |>aHs  the  night  among.  It  had  been  a  hard 
day's  work  ;  but  fatigue  was  forgotten  ir  the  exulta- 
tion of  victory.  There  were  the  usual  painful  sights 
and  sounds  inse|)anible  from  every  battle,  whttthor  won 
or  lost  The  killed  were  numerous  the  wounded  much 
more  ;«>,  but  the  hurts  of  many  of  the  latter  were 
slight,  and  between  200  and  300  wera  able  to  walk 
back  to  Tetuan,  aud  the  next  day  to  the  sea-shore  for 
em'ourkation.  There  was  considerable  loss  of  officers 
HM  uMial  in  this  war.  All  the  ct^mnianding  officers  of 
Cazadorcs,  light  infantry  battilions,  engaged  were  hit 

The  ate  canipaigu  of  the  S|>aiii»h  army  in  Morocco, 
it  has  iM-en  justly  olxHcrvcd,  divides  it8«-If  naturally 
into  three  |)oriods.  The  first  comprises  the  six  weeks 
that  e'a|»<ed  from  the  landing  of  Eclmgue's  cori>8,  in 
the  middle  of  November,  to  the  march  of  the  army 
fivin  the  lines  of  Cento,  on  the  Ist  of  January.  It 
was  t.  time  of  severe  labour,  ol  grt'at  sultoring,  of  heavy 
loHsPH  from  disease  and  the  eneiny'e  tire,  and  also  of 
some  disoouragenu'lit  The  second  |>»'riod  extends 
from  the  action  of  Ca.Htillejo»  t»)  the  oa|)ture  of  Tetuan  ; 
it  included  the  most  ini|H>rt.uiit  event*  of  the  war,  and 
its  general  character  was  that  of  iiuneiiient  progres-i, 
aud  success.  The  liuit  |>oriod  reaches  to  the  26th  of 
.March  It  was  chiefly  employed  in  inpitiations  and 
prepiinitionB,  and  it  ended  with  a  battle  and  a  trb.Lty. 
Of  the  princi|>al  events  of  the  war,  as  they  passed 
l>efore  my  eyes,  I  have  indeavoiire<l  to  keep  you  oor- 
rectly  informed.  The  pretient  moment  seems  oppor- 
tune for  a  retrospective  gUnce  at  the  wh<)le  campaign, 
subject  to  the  above  divisiona  Some  omuaiuus  btay 
thai  be  luppUed,  and  a  broader  idea  givea 


The  Spanish  army  of  operation!  eonsisted  of  three 
ooqig,  of  at  least  10,000  men  each,  formed  at  Alge- 
■inM,  Cadiz,  and  Malaga,  and  of  a  corps  of  reeerre,  to 
remain  in  Spain  nntil  w&nted,  but  one  of  whoae  divi- 
■ions  was  sent  to  Africa  within  a  fortnight  of  the 
comniencement  of  the  war.  Althongh  much  had  atill 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  preparation  and  organisation 
before  any  part  of  the  army  could  be  considered  fit  to 
take  the  iiohl,  the  campaign  was  precipitately  com- 
menced on  the  I  nth  of  November  by  the  landing  at 
Centa  of  the  first  corps,  which  had  lieen  collected  at 
Algesiras,  where  it  had  already  sutTered  severely  from 
cholvi-a.  The  dilapidated  Moorish  pahwe  known  m 
the  Serallo,  situated  on  hilly  wooded  ground,  at  • 
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distanoa  of  about  two  miles  from  Oenta,  waa  taken 
possession  of  by  these  troops,  with  no  great  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Moors,  who  were  driven  into  the 
mountains,  and  defensive  works  were  undertaken.  The 
Moors  had  probably  been  unprepared  for  this  sudden 
aggression;  they  wore  few  in  number,  but,  quickly 
colieoting  larger  forces,  they,  in  their  turn,  on  the  25th 
of  November,  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  Spanish 
positions,  fighting  with  a  determination  and  valour 
such  as  they  subsequently  on  few  occasions  to  the 
same  degree  displayed.  The  Sjnniards  were  young 
troops,  unused  to  fire;  the  nature  of  the  ground  waa 
favourable  to  the  Moors,  who  found  abundant  cover ; 
and,  although   the  assailants   were    finally   repulsed, 
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victory  more  than  once  seemed  doubtful,  and  the 
S|)aniHh  loss  was  very  heavy.  The  news  of  this  obeti- 
nute  conflict  deUtrniincd  O'Donnell's  immediate  depar- 
ture from  Cadiz.  He  left  at  midnight  on  the  2Cth  of 
November,  and  was  ht  Ceuta  the  next  morning.  At 
the  same  time  the  second  corps  was  hurried  on,  and 
orders  were  given  for  the  first  diviston  of  the  reserve 
to  follow  as  soon  as  possiblei  The  shipment  of  artil- 
lery, oavaliy,  ammunition,  moles,  and  stores  of  all 
kinds  proceeded  with  the  ntmost  tpeed,  and  with  uo 
little  confiuion.  The  organisation  of  the  various  de- 
partments was  as  yet  most  imparfeot,  and  it  became  at 
unoe  evident  that  the  war  had  been  pnnatnrely  oom- 
menced,  and  that  the  army  would  ■nffar  for  the  undue 


bastflk  To  heighten  the  diHCoiintgiiig  aa|H>ot  of  affaii-H, 
the  troope  no  sooner  landixl  at  Ceutu  than  chuli'ra 
spread  among  them,  while  tlie  climate,  wiiiuh  some  had 
fondly  imagined  would  prove  tem|ierate  and  genial  in 
the  winter  months,  was  found  to  l)e  as  uiifavouralile 
as  well  oould  be  imagined  (<)  an  army  under  canvatw. 

The  first  engagement  jttwoen  S|ianianlH  and  Moors, 
after  the  arrival  of  O'Donuell  at  the  seat  of  war,  waa 
on  the  30th  of  November,  when  the  enemy  advanced 
against  the  Spanish  positions,  and  were  repvilsed  with- 
out great  difflonlty.  Daring  the  whole  of  December 
small  oombati  w«n  of  ftvqnent  ooourrenoe.  Thers 
were  no  leas  thMi  nine  in  that  month,  beaidsi  soma 
skdnniihes  not  worth  naming 
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One  of  the  BAverest  fights  ti-ns  on  the  9th,  when 
die  Moors  mnde  a  resolute  attack  on  the  rodouhts 
tlien  in  course  of  construction,  and  were  defi'.-itcil 
only  after  very  hard  fighting  and  with  consider- 
able loss  on  the  part  of  the  Spaiiiarda  Regularly 
twice  jT  tln'icc  a  week  the  j)evlinacious  enemy 
approached  the  lines  and  opened  fire,  altiiongh  he 
veldom  made  unytliing  like  a  resolute  attack  upon  the 
works  in  progress,  and  which  consisted  of  five  redoubts 
defending  the  tract  of  land  rounil  Ceuta  <lemanded  by 
the  Spaniards  and  secured  to  them  by  the  late  treaty, 
and  of  a  road  which  was  making  near  the  shore  in  the 
direction  of  Tetuan.  Tlie  plin  of  warfiirc  adopted  by 
the  Sjianiards  during  the  mouth  that  they  stood  upon 


the  defensive  round  Ceiita  has  been  the  subject  of 
criticism.  It  has  been  said,  and  I  think  with  justice, 
that  they  were  too  ready  to  engage  in  skirmishes  and 
combats  with  the  iMoors,  in  a  manner  favourable  to  the 
tactics  of  the  latter.  Instead  of  remaining  sheltered 
within  their  lines,  and  rather  eneouraging  the  enemy's 
advance,  with  a  view  of  engaging  him  at  close  quarters, 
and  dealing  him  severe  and  rapid  blows,  they  indidged 
him  with  the  game  at  long  shots  in  which,  although 
ultimately  foiled,  ho  generally  managed  to  inflict 
heavier  loss  than  he  sustained.  Notwithstanding  the 
clumsiness  and  weight  of  their  long-barrelled  flint 
muskets,  the  Moors,  throughout  the  whole  war,  showed 
themselves  excellent  marksmeu.     As  skilful  as  Caffres 
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or  Indians  in  availing  themselves  of  cover,  they  pre- 
sented the  Iradt  pjs.iblc  lui;ets  ti>  their  opponents, 
who  hail  great  iieeil  of  large  ones.  The  Spaniards  tired 
a  great  dial  nmro  than  the  Moois,  priiliably  ten  shots 
for  their  one,  but,  nuvi  rtheless,  I  sus|n;it  that  iiioi-e  of 
the  Moori.sh  bullets  tolJ.  Had  the  lighting  been 
limited  to  musketry,  the  Spaniar.ls  woidil  Ireipa'ntly 
have  got  the  worst  uf  it.  It  is  to  their  artillery,  and 
also,  bat  in  a  less  ilegree.  to  tluir  bavouet.s,  that  they 
owe  the  sucee.ssful  issue  of  many  an  autimi 

The  roads  made,  and  altluaigli  the  weatlii'r,  which 
had  been  most  tenijiestUdUs  during  the  l.itter  half  of 
Deceinber,  was  by  no  nieiiis  |ironiisiMg,  the  march 
beg-ui,  and  the  heciin<l  |ieriod  of  the  campaign  was  in- 

auuur'itod   liv  the  victory  of  Uastilleios.      It  was  n,  t 
^'  ■  vol..  I 


obtained  without  heavy  loss  to  the  Spaninrds,  and  at 
one  time  the  day  was  ni'arly  going  aganist  them. 
Prim's  division,  which  was  mi  the  advance,  was  slender 
in  numbers  and  had  lost  heavily.  The  Moors  pressed 
upon  it  stronLtly  ;  from  irn|iiniling  heights  they  rushed 
down,  eimliilent  and  1.  ■  ii  i'luble.  There  were  batta- 
lions that  faltered,  am  'in'  day's  event  hung  ui)ou  a 
thread.  I'rini  seized  a  l.anner,  and  nished  forward  in 
friint  of  his  ti-oojw  ;  (>'l>on;.ell,  who  from  the  valley 
below  saw  the  ciitieul  state  of  afl'airs,  galloped  up  the 
rugged  slopes  and  sudilenly  «|ipeared,  with  his  staflf 
and  escort,  in  the  thick  of  the  hre;  fiesh  battalions 
came  on,  and  the  Mixirs  were  finally  repulsed.  This 
tirst  victory  wa:i  of  good  omen,  and  gave  additional 
coufiili  uce  tt)  an  army  which  during  its  detention  lu 
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thr  lines  of  Centa  hnd  bconme  iniirod  to  dnnger  uid 
fiiRaituDied  to  an  I'luiiiy  wlioso  wild  nppoarance,  great 
bodily  sti'uiigth  and  uctiviiy,  liidrouH  yi'llH,  hihI  ravage 
mode  of  warfure,  Iind  at  lli>t  iiiade  hoiiic  iin|ir(>.Hsii)ii 
upon  such  yuiiiig  soldivrs  as  must  of  tlie  S|itiiiiiii'ds 
were  In  Unco  or  four  coiiibuls  wliivli  ucciirred  bctwt'eu 
Caslillt'jos  and  Caj)V  Nrgro,  the  Mooia  were  easily  and 
oomplrtely  defoated  ;  iind  to  tlieMur|iri8e  of  uverybody, 
the  8tn>ng  |K>sitiuns  on  the  line  of  nioiinbtins  that 
•>tretch(!8  inland  from  the  ca|)e  were  abandoned  by 
lliem  on  the  14th  of  Jainiary,  after  a  very  feeble 
defence.  From  the  summit  of  thoae  mountains  the 
army  looked  down  upon  the  liroad  valley  of  Tut  nun. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  trium|ihant  moments  uf  the 
campiiign,  and  unide  amends  for  much  hardship  endured 
n|)ou  the  nnircli,  when  the  troops  were  detained  for 
days  ia  the  wretclied  swamps  near  the  River  Azmir, 
deprived  of  Bup|)lie8  and  of  eommunication  with  S|)ain 
by  violent  tenijiestti  from  the  east.  Before  risking  his 
little  army  in  the  plain,  which  whs  intersected  by 
treacherous  swamps,  O'Donnell  desired  to  aocerttiin  the 
force  of  the  M(M>rs,  and  to  this  end  he  sent  down  from 
his  camp  U|k>u  the  heights  overlooking  the  valley  a 
strong  force  of  artillery,  the  whole  of  his  cavalry,  and 
a  picked  liody  of  int'antiy.  Those  troo|>s  advanced 
towards  the  Moori.sh  positions,  formed  up,  and  offered 
battle.  It  wax  declined,  and  the  guns,  which  were 
rifled,  opening  U|Hin  the  enemy,  the  latter  huHtily  re- 
treated, in  dismay  at  their  prodigious  range.  Encou- 
raged by  this  rotieat,  and  liy  the  nrndirate  number* 
the  Moors  showed,  O'l)onnell  led  his  forces  into  the 
plain  and  along  the  fe-i-shoiv  to  Fort  Martin,  which 
the  Moors  had  abandoned,  and  wheiv  he  received  a 
reinforcement  of  4,500  men,  under  General  Itios,  who 
landed  there  from  Spain  on  the  17tli  of  January. 
From  that  date  to  the  4th  of  February  the  army  rested 
in  its  new  position,  tiirtilying  it  and  landing  sUirea  and 
siege  artillery.  Two  comliat-  oocurred  on  the  i.Srd 
anil  3l8t  of  Janu'.iry,  in  tlir  latter  and  ni'i.st  consider- 
able of  which  the  i»piuiiaril>,  who  had  previimsly  rarely 
u.scd  other  artillery  tliau  their  small  nioiii.tain  guns, 
brought  ont  all  their  licld  liatteiies  and  the  rocket 
troop,  and  o]Kiied  a  heavy  tint  n|Kin  tie  enemy,  who 
fled,  utterly  routeil,  The  action,  nevertheless,  was  of 
little  real  advanta^'e.  and  was  Ijardiy  worth  the  lives 
it  cost.  The  ."^paniarils  returned  to  tlicir  camp  at 
nightfall.  Tiitir  cavalry,  which  was  unfoitumitL 
throi'ghout  the  whole  campaign,  suflered  consnleralily 
that  day.  On  the  left  a  scpiadrou,  when  charging, 
stuck  in  a  bog,  when  ujany  men  and  horseji  were  killed 
by  the  Moors.  Un  the  right,  where  the  chief  force  of 
cavalry  was,  8<'venil  squadrons  charged  too  far,  got 
under  a  severe  tire,  and  also  lost  nii'n  nnil  otiicei's  in 
liandUv-hand  conllicts  with  a  swarm  of  Moorish  hoi'se- 
men.  The  Spani.'.h  cavalry,  which,  in  res])ect  to  horsos 
and  general  appearance  hiis  greatly  improved  within 
the  last  five  or  six  years,  has  shown  itKelf  in  thu  late 
war  bnive,  but  by  no  means  elVuient.  It  ha.s  never 
done  much  harm  to  the  enemy,  and  in  all  the  actions 
in  which  it  has  b<>cn  seriously  engaged — notably  on  the 
:i3rd  and  Slst  of  Jainiary,  and  the  :;3rd  of  March  — it 
has  BufTcred  heavy  l'),-^j.es.  The  S|i.iniardH  themselves 
admit  that  it  is  tlie  worst  branch  of  their  seitiee,  thai 
its  organisation  is  defective,  ami  thai  tlicy  are  deticienl 
in  g(Hid  cavalry  ollicera.  If  it  be  true,  lu*  I  have  heard 
it  more  than  olice  stated  in  camp,  that  O'Donnell  takes 
little  interest  in  cavalry,  ami  attaches  blight  imjiortiuice 
■/v  it    tber*  ii  probably  not  much  vhauve  of  it*  im- 
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proving  while  he  remain*  at  the  head  of  th«  Wa? 

Department. 

From  the  Cth  of  Feliruary  to  the  23rd  of  Mkroh  the 
only  military  event  worth  naming  waa  a  combat,  of  no 
great  importance,  which  took  place  on  the  lUh  of  the 
latter  month,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tetuan.  The  11th  wa* 
Suiiday.and  the  fight  began  just  as  the  S|>aniarda  had 
heard  mass,  an  hotir  before  noon.  The  M(H)r«  advanced 
in  their  usual  seinieiroular  order  of  battle,  but  were 
soon  dri<'en  back  and  their  |H>8itio!is  tikken.  The 
General  who  comniaiided  l.hem  Was  killed  by  a  cannon- 
shot.  For  the  lii-Ht  and  only  time  in  that  war,  skir- 
niishing  continued  for  some  hours  after  dark,  and  it 
was  nearly  eleven  at  night  before  the  last  shot«  were 
fin^d.  During  the  five  weeks  preceding  this  affair,  and 
even  after  it  had  taken  place,  there  was  much  negotia- 
tion, a  frequent  passage  to  and  fro  of  Moorish  mag- 
nates, who  professed  a  great  desire  for  peace,  but  who, 
some  sus|iected,  were  in  reality  anxious  only  to  gain 
time,  in  order  to  get  up  troo|>s  from  the  interior  of  the 
empire  to  replace  the  disheartened  Kabyles  and  re- 
gulars who  had  been  so  soundly  beaten  on  the  4th  of 
February.  The  Moors  who  visited  the  camp  on  those 
[lacitic  missions  were  profuse  in  professions  of  re8|)ect 
and  kindly  feeling,  in  complimentary  s|ieecheB,  and  in 
conl'eM.-,ions  of  military  inferiority  to  tho  valiant 
Spaniaixls.  It  is  imjioasible  to  say  how  far  they  were 
sincere  in  their  alleged  wish  for  |ieace.  There  are 
various  opinions  on  this  subiect,  but  ihe  prevailing 
one  in  the  army  is  that  it  was  not  until  defeated 
on  the  23rfl  of  March  that  tie  Moors  really  gave  up 
bojie,  and  ^'solved  to  make  the  required  sacriticea. 
['(Lssilily  until  then  the  artful  Africans  were  merely 
pl:i.\  ing  a  part,  and  cajoling  the  Christi.m.  On  the 
oilier  hand,  it  is  also  quite  |Hissil<le  that  Mulai  Abbas 
hiiiisi'lf  desired  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  but  that  he 
did  not  dare  to  comply  with  the  demand  of  the  (lerma- 
neiit  cession  of  Tetuan.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
aasort  that  before  the  action  uf  the  23rd  uf  March 
there  was  an  understanding  bc-tween  O'Donnell  and 
the  Moorish  prince  that  peace  should  be  made,  but 
that  the  latter  declared  he  could  not  venture  to  make 
it  in  presence  of  the  'ip|X)sition  of  the  tribes,  who  wei-e 
bent  u|H)n  continuing  hostilities,  and  it  was  therefore 
agreed  that  another  battle  should  be  fought.  This 
seems  rather  farfetched,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that 
many  of  the  M(H)rs  were  for  continuing  the  war  even 
after  their  defeat  on  the  23rd.  Without  |»tusing  to 
weigh  the  various  hypotheses  that  have  been  indulged 
in,  we  may  admit  as  highly  probable  the  one  founded 
on  the  notoriously  astute  and  tn'acherous  character  of 
the  M(X)rs  — that  their  negotiations  and  fair  words 
were  directed  merely  to  gaining  time  The  visits  uf 
the  plenipotentiaries  and  messengers  were  m>  frequent 
that  at  last  they  almost  ceaaed  to  excite  curiosity. 
They  cuine  and  went,  and  brought  douomra  uf  date*, 
These  curious  and  protracted  negotiations,  however, 
were  brniight  to  an  abrupt  close,  and  preparations 
were  actively  inaile  for  the  resumptiou  of  active 
nper.ttious — tor  an  advance,  in  short,  upon  Tangier. 
Hiich  preparations  had,  indeed,  being  going  on  nearly 
ever  since  tho  fall  of  Tetuan  ;  camels  and  mules  had  been 
sent  for,  the  siege  train  was  embarked,  large  suppplieeof 
pi'ovisioiui  andaminiinition  had  been  brought  from  Spain ; 
but  the  prevalence  uf  the  east  wind,  by  preventing 
vessids  from  remaining  on  that  pai't  of  the  ooaat  of 
Morocco  had  caused  great  delay,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  aSrd  of  March  that  O'Donnell  was  able  to  lead 
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ki«  nrmy  forward,  and  flght  the  wngoinanr  battle  of 
Ouad-el-Raa  (popularly  Qualdraa),  fo  called  from  the 
name  of  the  river  and  valley  near  and  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  conflict  took  place.  Since  the  battle, 
we  have  been  told  by  the  Moors  themielvea  that  the 
Spaniards  had  foreatalled  them  but  by  one  day,  and 
that  it  was  their  intention  to  have  attitckeil  thoni  un 
the  24th.  Every  means  had  been  employed  to  stimiilale 
the  warlike  ardour  and  fanaticism  of  the  Moon<,  and 
oaths  had  been  administered  to  them  to  fight  to  the 
death,  fiy  not  a  few  of  thom  this  vow  was  faithfully 
obaerved  ;  1  mentioned  at  the  time  instiinces  of  deH- 
peration  and  self  sacrifice  siniilnr  to  those  occiisionnlly 
witnessed  during  the  late  mutiny  in  India  or  aiiiung 
Schamyl's  Murides  in  the  Circassian  war,  when  ii  few 
men  rushed  upon  everpowering  odds,  careleiw  of  death 
■o  long  as  they  inflicted  it.  All  agree  thiit  the  Moors 
never  fought  so  well  as  thuy  did  ujion  thai  day,  and 
more  than  one  superior  officer  has  since  cimfeHsed  to 
me  that  there  were  m'-ments  when  lie  thought  the 
battle  limt  Considerable  Itodies  of  Spanish  troops 
were  re|)eatedly  driven  back ;  the  Moors  seem  to  have, 
in  a  great  nieaai.re,  overcome  their  old  fear  of  the 
artillery,  and  braved  its  fire  at  a  very  short  distance 
from  the  innzzlfi.'  'tf  the  gtins.  The  S|iiuiish  Iosm  wax 
heavier  than  in  fcny  other  action  of  the  war,  mid  the 
quantity  of  ammunition  fired  awiiy  wun  so  large  that 
it  was  necessary  to  halt  the  next  day  while  fresh  su|>- 
plies  were  sent  for.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  Moors 
that,  after  u  defeat,  their  ill-orgsni-sed  foit-vs  cannot  l>e 
kept  to<;ether,  or  even  rallied  within  any  modenite  time. 
Thoy  sciittur  over  the  country ;  and  the  trilics  esijccially 
— who  form  no  |iart  of  what  nre  called  the  regular 
forces,  but  are  a  tiort  of  levy  »n  masH  for  the  emer- 
gency— are  apt  to  i|ait  the  army  altogether  and  return 
to  their  own  districts.  They  de]>art,  considering  tliat 
they  have  doiie.all  that  can  be  ex|H!cted  of  them,  and 
that  Allah  is  angry  with  their  lord  the  eiiip'.'r'ir. 
Thus  did  they  disiierse  after  the  bittle  of  the  Ith  of 
February,  and  again  after  that  of  Gualdras  In  the 
latter  fight  they  were  very  numerous,  and,  altliongh 
their  loas  may  have  heou  heavy,  could  the  Hiirvivurs 
have  been  ki-pt  together  and  have  lieen  induced  to  tight 
another  battle  or  two  as  stoutly  as  on  the  23rd,  the 
S|iauairds  would  have  been  ultimately  defeated.  But, 
aa  the  Moors  theniHelves  would  doulitU'Ss  Kay,  it  was 
otherwise  written  in  the  b<M)k  of  fate,  and  the  pre- 
liminaries of  |ieace  were  signed,  u|ion  terms  extremely 
advantageous  to  S|iain,  within  forty-eight  hours  alter 
the  close  of  the  battle. 

There  can  l>c  no  doubt  that  the  cHin|Mign  in  Morocco 
has  done  credit  to  the  Spanish  army,  and  has  deservedly 
raised  its  reputation,  although  it  has  not  placed  it  on 
that  pinnacle  of  siii|)eriorily  assigned  to  it  by  the  ill- 
judging  seal  and  patriotic  enthubiuani  of  certain  Siianish 
writers.  In  Spain  the  events  of  the  war  have  been 
generally  exaggerated  ;  and  a  prominent  cause  of  the 
coldness  with  which  the  news  of  a  most  favourable 
treaty  of  peace  has  been  received,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
tone  adoptctl  by  the  Spanish  press,  and  in  the  flattery 
it  ha*  lavished  u|)on  the  nation  and  the  army.  After 
largely  oontribntiiig  to  force  the  Government  into  war, 
it  did  it*  bust,  when  the  proper  time  for  making  |K!ace 
arrived,  to  prevent  the  contest  being  brought  to  an 
hoDoarable  and  advantageous  closa  It  had  so  vaimted 
the  prowMt  of  the  army,  so  unduly  exalted  tht  expeo- 
tatioQ*  of  the  people,  that  there  was  no  account  made 
by  tht  moltitude  of  the  difficitltiea  and  danger*  in- 
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separable  from  a  continnation  of  the  struggle.  In  the 
popular  idea,  the  Spanish  soldier  had  but  to  show 
himself  to  vanquish,  and  there  was  no  reason  why 
peace  should  not  lie  signed  at  Fes  instead  of  at  Tetuan. 
The  army,  on  the  other  hand,  conscious  of  the  suffer- 
ings and  sacrifices  by  which  its  successes  had  been  won, 
judging  of  future  difficulties  by  those  it  had  surmounted, 
appreciating  at  his  just  value  a  brave  and  warlike^ 
although  uiunilitary  foe,  and  also,  as  I  believe,  form- 
ing a  more  modest  estimate  of  its  own  prowess  and 
rlficiency  than  that  which  had  been  proclaimed  by  the 
S|uiiiish  journalists,  thought  that  the  lime  had  come 
for  peace,  and  rightly  judged  that  Spain  would  gain 
nothing  by  prolonging  war.  The  day  before  I  left 
Africa  news  had  reached  the  camp  that  the  treaty  had 
given  but  little  satisfaction  in  Spain,  and  I  heard 
among  the  officers  more  than  one  expression  of  disgust 
at  the  intelligence.  My  inquiries  here,  however,  and 
information  on  which  I  can  rely  from  Madrid  and 
other  large  towns,  induce  me  to  lielieve  that  the  sen- 
sible {uirt  of  the  nation,  the  intelligent,  the  industrious 
— all,  in  short,  who  have  soiuetliing  to  lose,  and  taxes 
to  pay,  and  who  are  not  interested  in  stiniuluting 
dlHContent  with  tlie  present  Government — are  well 
(iloawnl  that  the  war  is  over,  consider  the  cou(li\  ions  of 
)ieace  highly  favourable,  and  desire  only  that  thitymay 
be  faithfully  executed. 

As  a  result  of  the  Spanish  camp.^ign  it  soon  became 
quite  clear  that  it  was  a  great  mistake.  'Ihe  minister, 
Herrjrii,  and  his  frieiid.s,  entertained  dreania  and  pro- 
jects which    they  were   utterly  incnpalile  of  realising. 

What  France  hiis  done  in  Algeria  they  seem  to  have 
a.spired  to  do  in  Morocco — a  country  of  twice  or  thrice 
the  |>opulation  of  that  which  Frun.'se  has  conquered  in 
Ali'ica,  at  an  immense  ex()ense  of  men  and  money,  and 
after  thirty  years  of  obstinate  struggle.  They  thought 
that  extensive  possessions  in  Africa,  and  the  protracted 
luititilities  entailed  by  their  conquest  and  retention, 
would  form  a  good  school  for  the  Spanish  army.  In 
faet,  they  were  bent  upon  a  parody  of  Fraace.  They 
lost  sight  of  a  few  im[)ortaiit  diflerencea  Thjy  forgot 
that,  while  Fmnce  hasn  |K)pulation  of  36,000,000,  SjMiiu 
has  hut  1.5.000,(100  or  16,000,000 ;  that  France  can 
keep  Algeria  in  order  with  a  tenth  part  of  her  enormous 
standing  army,  while  Spain,  although  she  may  be,  aa 
she  now  hoasUs,  able  on  an  emergency  to  send  into  the 
field  upwards  of  200,000  efficient  trmips,  has  no  need 
to  maintain  one-half  of  that  force,  and  would  bo  drain- 
ing her  exchequer  and  plunging  into  tiiiancial  embar- 
rassments by  doing  nmre,  and  by  protracting  a  war  of 
compiest  in  Morocco.  I  have  heard  it  urged  in  con- 
versation, by  persuiLs  from  whom  sounder  views  might 
have  been  ex|iccted,  that  extensive  (rassessions  in 
Africa  would  be  advantageous  to  Spain,  as  an  outlet 
for  the  considerable  number  of  emigrants  that  now 
annually  resort  to  Moutevidoo  and  other  distant  places, 
aa  well  as  to  .Algeria.  Now,  there  can  be  no  reason 
for  eraignition  from  a  thinly  peopled  and  naturally 
rich  country  like  S{>ain,  excejit  that  of  misgovem- 
ment  Spaniards  in  general  are  much  attacked  to 
their  native  land,  and  when  they  abandon  it  to  sMk  a 
precarious  existence  in  unknown  and  distant  regions, 
we  may  be  sure  that  it  u  misery  and  want  of  emfrfoy- 
ment  that  drive  them  forth.  If  S|tain  wishes  to  retain 
her  cliildren  at  home,  where  there  is  ample  room  and 
much  need  for  all  of  them,she  will  -uiploy  her  increasing 
resources,  not  in  Quixotic  wars,  but  iu  domestia  im- 
provement.    Wlutt  gi««t  good  might  bava  been  don«^ 


what  important  and  profitable  public  worka  advanced 
and  undertaken,  with  the  money  she  has  spent  in  this 
African  campaign,  8uid  the  recovery  of  which  in  now 
by  ninny  thought  80  doubtful  I  Railwnyi),  roadfl,  artesian 
wcUn,  HtiiiiuluB  to  Industry— are  not  these  better  worth 
paying  tor  than  tlie  barren  glories  of  a  campaign  which 
has  cost,  occordmg  to  thn  lowest  estimate,  the  lives  of 
15,000  able-bodied  young  men,  and  nearly  three 
millions  Hterling?  Suppose  even  the  case  that  the 
llnor  provn  insolvent,  and  that  Tetuan  and  the  valley 
between  it  nnd  the  sea  remain  in  the  hands  of  Spain, 
as  lisis  boon  ho  niiich  clamoured  for  in  that  country. 
It  is  diiltcutt  to  imagine  a  more  iui(lGHirul>le  and  un- 
profitable acquisition.  It  might  gratify  the  vanity  of 
the  Queon  and  a  |iart  of  tint  niilioM,  but  that  gratifi- 
cation must  be  of  lu'iivy  iinnual  ccist-  Hod  Tetuan  a 
good  )i<>rt,  nnd  were  tlie  districts  around  it  peopled  by 
an  iniliiNtnous  ami  civilized  nice,  it  might,  as  I  have 
before  |><j|nted  out,  become  an  extremely  flourisliing 
pliu-e.  The  extensive  valleys  cast  and  west  of  it, 
nutuniily  fertile,  might  be  drained  and  rendorod 
wonderfully  pro<Uu'tivp,  nnd  railways  might  bo  made 
througli  tlieiu  at  siiiall  expense.  But  this  supposes  a 
stale  of  things  entiinly  ditrcreiil  from  that  under  wliicli 
the  Spaniards  would  ikissi-ss  it.  They  would  bo  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  a  siivnge,  wnrlilte  |)opulation, 
whose  goodwill  they  would  in  vain  nttenipt  to  win,  nnd 
from  whose  inroiuis  tln'v  ('<iuld  secure  themselves  only 
by  retaining  thei-e  a  large  military  foive.  In  limes  of 
the  greatest  apparent  trani|ullity  they  would  be  liable 
to  sudden  molestiitluii  from  the  wild  and  fnnatiial  tribes 
by  whom  they  would  be  environed.  Supplies  from  the 
neighbouring  country  tlii'y  could  never  reckon  u|ion; 
the  Mooi"s,  whenever  they  chose,  could  cut  oil  every- 
thing of  the  kind.  The  place  would  have  to  be  pro- 
visioned liy  fleets  of  triins|)orts,  and  the  stores  thus 
received  nnist  be  conveyed  under  escort  over  the  seven 
miles  between  the  shore  and  the  city.  Dismissing  as 
pr<'|)osterou8  the  idea  of  making  Tetuan  the  base  of 
operations  for  future  .Spanish  compiests  in  Afric^i,  nnd 
supposing  Hpain  to  reluin  tile  city  and  the  land  between 
it  and  the  sea,  she  would  have  to  keep  |ieruuinently 
there  nnd  in  the  lines  or  Ceuta  an  nrniy  of  311,000  men. 
This  is  the  estimate  ivcoepteil  by  all  those  persons  I 
have  met,  with,  military  or  civilians,  who  have  had  op- 
portimities  of  nuikinictlieniselves  priu^tically  a(;quaintcd 
with  tlieciiciunstancesot  tliei'ountry  nnd  the  cbnructx'r 
and  disposition  of  the  inhabitants.  There  would  be  no 
cimnce  of  compensation  for  the  cost  of  so  considerable 
an  establislnnent.  It  is  not  to  l)e  found  in  tlie  trade 
that  could  be  carried  on  thenc^e,  nor  in  the  produce 
of  the  small  tnwt  of  territory  annexed  to  Tetuan,  and 
which  yields  little  but  what  may  be  equally  well  culti- 
vated in  southern  ,S|iain ;  and  tliat  the  town,  for  its 
own  sake,   is  not  worth  the  keeping,   you  will   have 
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gathered  from  former  lettem,  I  believe  that  In  Spain 
very  exaggerated  ideas  have  been  formed  of  the  wealth, 
splendour  and  value  of  Tetuan.  A  certain  licence  ia 
always  conceded  to  travellers  in  little  known  lands ; 
allowanco  must  be  made  for  the  iUghta  of  southern 
imaginations,  heated  by  the  excitement  of  success,  and 
dwelling  on  the  scone  of  recent  triumphs ;  and  we  must 
not  be  surprised  it  some  of  the  accounts  of  Tetuan  trans- 
mitted to  Spain  have  painted  that  filthy,  worthless  city 
in  colours  rather  too  glowing.  General  Rios,  who  rules 
in  Tetuan,  and  is  quartered  in  the  best  house  in  the 
place,  is  doubtless  quite  unaware  that  he  dwells  in  a 
palace  such  as  wo  read  of  in  the  Arabia*  Nighti,  and 
might  find  paralleled  in  the  abodes  of  oriental  grandees 
and  potentates,  but  whic^li  wo  should  certainly  seek  in 
vain  in  Tetuan.  He  would  probably*  gladly  exchange 
the  accommodations  afforded  by  the  residence  of  the 
richest  of  Tetuan's  inhnbitanttt  for  tliose  of  a  moilest 
European  lo<lging-house.  The  truth  is  that  Tetuan  is 
altogether  a  wretched  place  ivccording  to  European 
ideiiH.  It  has  a  very  few  large  houses,  whoso  ai'range- 
nients  are  completely  op|K>sed  to  nil  our  notions  of  com- 
fort, the  remainder  of  the  biiildingii  composing  it  ore 
miserable  cribs  in  whii'li  the  llllhof  ages  nwtica ;  its 
streets  are  intricate,  stpialid  and  evil-smelling,  and  tlie 
general  misery  of  its  as|>eet  is  now  increased  by  exten- 
sive demolitions  recently  made  by  the  8|>aniai'd8  witli 
a  strategic  object.  Its  site  is  nuignificent,  and  worthy 
to  be  covered  by  a  city  of  palaces.  Around  it  are 
fertile  plains  and  hill-slopes  clothed  with  olive  and 
vine  ;  fig  and  orange  in  front  and  rear ;  on  either  hand 
|iicturesque  mountain  ranges  ;  in  tlio  distiuico  the  Me- 
diterranean;  on  one  side,  rippling  through  a  ravine, 
and  almost  washing  the  walls  of  the  lowest  houses,  a 
clear  river;  within  the  town  water  everywhere,  little 
availed  of,  at  least  for  puiposes  of  cleanliness,  by  a  largo 
portion  of  its  present  inliabitant.s.  Demolish  Tetuan, 
pass  tlie  ploughshare  over  its  foundations,  irrigate  it  for 
a  week  with  chloride  of  lime,  and  build  there  a  model 
city,  with  a  flower-filled  jHitio  to  every  house,  and 
sparkling  fountains  in  every  street — that  would,  indeed, 
be  a  |iossession  of  beauty  such  as  any  country  might 
covet,  even  at  some  cost  to  keep  it;  hut  Tetuan,  as  it 
now  exists,  is  not  woi'tli  retention. 

Siicli  towns,  from  Mogodorto  Kandahar,  all  resemble 
one  another,  in  their  fallen  condition.  Scarcely  a  Mus- 
sulman city  is  now  to  bo  met  with,  not  even  ex(%pting 
Constantinople,  Ciiro,  or  Teheran,  where  putting  aside 
the  palaces  of  the  ruling  powers  and  their  satellites 
and  the  abodes  of  Europeans,  everytliing  is  not  falling 
into  ruin.  The  halo  of  romance  and  the  memory 
of  tlic  past  invest  the  East  with  an  interest  that 
nothing  can  efface,  but  the  reality  will  lie  found  by 
many  tiavellers  to  be  very  dilferent  from  the  concep- 
tions that  are  formed  at  home. 
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